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"■"— "^  rrom  his  oozy  Bed 
OM  Father  THAMES  advaDcM  hit  reverend  Head; 
His  Tresses  dressM  with  Dews,  and  oVr  the  Stivam 
His  shining  Horns  diffusM  a  golden  Gleam. 


Orav'd  on  his  Urn  appeared  the  Moon,  that  guidet   y\  O  '  ^     I  » I  J  >  /  '   I   TN. 
Histwelling  Waters  and  aliernaee  Tides;  /    -^  "         i        ^       IJ 

The  figurM  Streams  in  Wares  of  SUver  roU'd,      /-r-"  '  ', 


And  on  tlieir  Banjcs  AUGUSTA  rose  in  Gold, 
Behold!  AUGUSTA'S  glittering  Spires  incfease. 
And  Temples  rise,  the  beauteous  Worits  of  Peace! 
The  Time  shall  come,  when,  free  as  Seas  or  Wind, 
Unbounded  THAMES  shall  ftow  for  all  Mankind  1 
flarth*^  disunt  Ends  our  Glorj  shall  behold, 
And  (lie  new  World  launch  forth  to  seek  the<t!d,  * 
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IpVERY  citizen  hAng  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
metroppliBy  the  limits  of  his  sinceritj  with  respect  to 
the  community  of  wUch  he  is  )&  member,  are  ascertained  by 
the  concern  be  takes  in  the  oolkotive  state  of  its  prosperity 
or  improvementk 

We  have  hitherto,  we  trust  with  success,  traced  out  four 
Routes  in  the  eastern  quarters  of  the  city  of  London,  pro-> 
petty  so  called ;  and  described,  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision, various  sources  of  riches  in  constant  Accumulation 
throughout  the  routes  we  have  taken,  whether  attached  to 
the  eirculation  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  East  India 
House,  Custom  House,  or  other  marts  of  commerce. 

The  portions  westward  of  the  Royal  Exchange  will  next 
engage  our  attention ;  and .  we  doubt  not,  by  dint  of  per^ 
severance,  to  accomplish  an  undertaking  commenced  with 
resolution,  and  forwarded  by  assiduity.  It  is  not  just  for 
compilers  to  analyze  their  own  digested  materials ;  there- 
fore, forbearing  to  say  too  much  in  reference  to  the  merits 
of  this  work,  we  proceed  without  further  interruption 
in  the  Fifth  Route. 
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FIFTH  ROUTE 

From  the  Royal  Eixchange^  throitgh  J^artholorfi^  Lane, 
Throgmorton  Street ,  Austin  Friars,  Winchester  Street, 
to  London' Wall,    and  Fore  Street ;  . hence  to' Voleman 
Street,   Old  Jewrr/,    and  tlie  Poxdtry,   to  the .  Bank  of 
England'. 

OPPOSITE  the  north  door  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is 
Bartholomew  Lane ;  so  called  from  the  parish  church  of 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  LITTLE. 


THE  earliest  account  of  this  church  is,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Richard  De  Plessis,  archdeacon  of  CoJ. 
Chester,  and  dean  of  the  Arches,  founded  a  chautrj'  here  for 
the  benefit  of  his  soul.     He  died  in  1 361 .        ' 

Thomas  Pyke,  alderman,  with  the  assistance  of  Nicholas 
YoQ,  one  of  the  sherifls,  new  built  this  church  about  the 
year  1438.  Margery,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Lepington, 
and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fray,  founded  a  chantry  here, 
21  Edw.  IV.  Sir  William  Capell,  mayor,  added  a  chapel  on 
the  south  side,  in  the  year  1509.  And  James  Wilford, 
citizen  and  taylor,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  anno  1499,  ap- 
pointed  a  doctor  in  divinity  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christ's  passion  every  Good  Friday, 

This  church  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1666,  and  rebuilt 
in  1679. 

As 
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As  to  the  i^tare  of  the  building,  order,  and  ornament : 
the  bnilding  is  supported  by  columnfi,  and  has  large  arches 
of  the  Tuscan  order ;  the  key-pieces  of  which  have  each  a 
seraphim.  The  roof  is  flat,  divided  into  quadrangles  or 
pannels,  with  fret-work ;  and  that  part  over  the  chancel  is 
adorned  with  cherubims.  -: 

The  body  of  the  chureh  is  handsomely  wainscoted ;  and 
there  are  three  fine  door  cases  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
sides,  the  pilasters,  entablature,  and  pediments  of  which 
are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  adorned  with  cherubims, 
shields,  festoons,  &c.  that  toward  the  south  being  particu* 
larly  spacious  and  elegant. 

The  pews  are  also  regular  and  convenient ;  and  in  the  gal- 
lery at  the  west  end  is  a  large  fine  toned  organ. 

The  allar-piece  consists  of  four  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order ;  between  the  two  middle  columns  are  tjie  Com- 
mandments in  gold  upon  black,  over  which  is  exhibited  a 
spacious  radiance  painted  on  the  figure  of  a  sacrificed  lamb, 
skin*.  The  radiance  is  placed  between  two  gilt  cheru- 
bims,  above  which  is  an  open  pediment,  and  the  arms  of 
England  finely  carved.  Between  the  Commandments  are 
painted  the  portraits  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Creed.  This  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  doves, 
palm  branches,  lamps,  cartouches,  shields,  festoons,  &c.  &c» 
finely  carved  in  Norway  oak,  and  inclosed  with  a  double 
rail. 

.  The  pulpit  is  also  of  the  same  wood  carved  and  veneered, 
with  enrichments  of  cherubims,  vases,  and  an  imperial 
crown 

The  outer  door  fronting  Bartholomew  Lane  is  adorned 
with  a  cherub,  and  a  large  festoon  of  fresco  work* 

This  church  has  a  tower,  the  top  of  which,  instead  of 
pinnacles,  a  spire,  or  turrets,  is  crowned  with  arches,  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  columns. 

•  Expressing,  that  as  by  the  Levitical  law  the  priest  wat  to  have  the 
skin  of  the  lamb  offered;,  so  that  here  placed,  is  to  demonstrate,  thai 
our  high  priest  Christ  Jesus,  .the  lamb  of  God,  hath  offered  himself  a 
•acrifice,.  of  which  that  under  the  law  was  only  a  type. 

The 


Tbe  tengdk  of  tbe  building  is  seventy ^gbt  feet,  Iffeadtb 
^xty,  and  akitfidQ  forty-one,  and  that  of  die  tower  ii 
about  ninety  feet :  it  is  of  stone,  and  the  roof  of  tbe  eburcb 
covered  wiUi  lead. 

Among  the  Monuments  mentioned  by  Stow  wei^  the 
following :  ^ 

J.  Wilford,  Merchant  Taylor,  alderman,  1  $44;  Sir  James 
Wilford,  anno  1550 ;  and  Sir  Geo.  Barne,  may<»r,  1552. 

On  a  fair  jplated  stone  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel,  thai 
«hieh  follows : 

In  Obitum  Rcverendtsiimi  Patru 
AULANIS  COVERDAIE  •.     Ogdoast^iam. 
Hie  tandem  requiemque  ft^reni  finernq ;  laborum, 

Ossa  COVERDALI  mortua  Tumbut  babet, 
Oxonur  qui  Pr^sul  erat  dignissimus  oUm, 

Indgnia  mt^  fir  probiUite  sua, 
Octoginta  arnios  grandevus  visit,  8f  nullum 

Indigni  passus  sctpius  exHiunu 
Sic  dimitti  variisjaciabam  casibus,  isia 
Excepitw  gremio  terra  benigna  sua. 

On  a  plated  stone  in  the  chancel : 

Here  l)'cth  the  Body  of  John  Deiit»  Citizen  and  Merchant  of 
London*  born  at  Holioughton  iu  Leicestershire,  and  free  of  the 
Sahers,  Spanish,  and  Muscovy  Companies ;  he  was  chosen  Sheriff 
of  London,  and  Alderman,  and  fined  for  the  same ;  his  last  Fine 
was  1000  Marks  toward  the  Repair  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  Lon^ 
don.     He  died  Dec>  10,  1595.     Aged  63. 

'  Here  lyeth  Richard  Croshaw,  some  time  master  of  the  com- 
pany of  Goldsmiths,  and  deputy  of  this  ward.  He  was  very  Ii« 
beral  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  time  of  the  great  Plague,  1625,  ne. 
fleeting  his  own  safety,  he  abode  constantly  in  this  city,  to  pro« 

*  Dr.  Miles  Coverdale,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  an  Augus- 
tine iriar,  but  conforming  to  the  Reformation,  was  appointed  bishop  of 
^eter  by  Edward  V I.  August  30,  1 55 1 .  Upoii  the  accession  of  Queen 
l^ary  I.  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned ;  whence  he 
was  delivered  at  the  importunate  request  of  the  king  of  Denmark:  he 
was  aftcrwajpcb  a  fugitive  in  Germany,  and  returned  to  England  .at  the 
commenccHient  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  he  did  not,  howerer, 
lesnibe  his  e^copal  functions,  but  lived  retired  in  London;  to  a  great 
age,  and  was  buried  in  this  church. 
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wide  tm  liieir  relief.    He  did  many  chariiabl^  acU  in  his  time ;  and 
%y  his  will  he  left  above  4000^  to  the  raatntaiiiingof  Lectures^  re* 
I  lief  oF  the  Poor,  and  other  pious  uses«    He  dwelt  in  jhis  parish  3 1 
yearsi  and  being  70  years  old|  he  dyed  the  2d  of  June,  anno  162. 

Modern  Monuments.  On  a  small  plain  white  marbla 
^let  in  the  chancel :       * 

To  the  memory  of  IheRev.  Edwaso  Dicey,  M.  A.  twelve 
years  rector  ^f  this  parish ;  whose  cpnducti  influenced  by  piety, 
was  the  fruit  of  sentiments  uniformly  upright  and  just.  He  de- 
parted this  life  March  31/,  J  790,  aged  69,  to  receive,  through  Di» 
vine  Mercy,  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  time. 

On  a  pillar,  another  tablet,  with  a  bas-relief  of  Timo 
inowing  down  a  flower  : 

Near  this  place  lie  interred  the  dear  remains  of  Anthony 
EiCHAan  BacoNi  the  only  child  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq. 
^o  departed  this  life  May  2$,  1770,  aged  12  years ;  whom  nei- 
ther the  fervour  of  parental  piety,  nor  a  profusion  of  friendly  teart^ 
nor  all  the  powen  of  well-adapted  medicine,  nor  evtry  eflbrt  of 
the  tenderest  aflfection,  could  rescue  from  the  hand  of  death. 

Keader  !  contemplate  and  adore  !  nor  dare  to  cavil  at  the  raya  • 
of  Providence :   This  happy  object  of  his  Saviour's  love,   thus 
young,  was  ripe  for  glory. 

On  the  south  wall,  a  small  neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
John  Ellis,  many  years  deputy  of  this  ward;  seoior  member 
of  the  common  council,  and  of  the  antient  living  company  of  Scri^ 
ventrt ;  was  resp^ected  by  the  literati  of  his  time  as  a  scholar  and 
.  poet,  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  honest  man.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years,  on  the  31st  of  De» 
cember  1791. 

We  shall  h&ve  occasion  to  mention  this  gentleman  mors 
fully  when  we  come  to  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  of 
which  he  was  a  native. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence  belonging  to  St.  Bartbo* 
lomew,  we  notice  the  following: 

RoBXJiT  UUshf  D.  D.  1619»  a  learned  man  and  an  esoeU 

lant  preacher.     John  Grant,  D.  D.   sequestered  doring' 

the  civil  wars.    Philip  Nye,  A.  M.    He  was  in  orders,  and 

officiated  at  Sjt.  Michaers»  CornhiU^  ia  1630»    Jo  1633,  he 
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retired  to  Holland  to  avoid  various  ecclesiafitical  impositions 
wrth  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  returned  to  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  earl  of  Manchester  was  minister  of  Kimbolton, 
in  Huntingdonshire.  In  1 643,  he  was  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Featly  in  the  rectory  of  Acton ; 
at  this  time  he  was  a  great  champion  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  in  defence  of  which  he  wrote  several  treatise.  He 
'  afterwards  joined  the  Independents,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  negociate  with  Charles  I.  in  the  Isle  >  of 
Wight,  for  which  service  he  received  500/.  He  made  him- 
lelf  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  roj^alists;  and  it  was  de^*  . 
bated  after  the  Restoration,  whether  he  should  not  be  excepted 
out  of  the  general  pardon.  It  was  at  length  determined,  that 
if  in  future  he  accepted  any  office,  either  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal|  he  should  then  be  precluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  par- 
don. He  was  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  his  beard, 
and  rode  to  Acton  ev^ry  Lord's  day  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four 
horses,  to  exercise  there.  Butler  has  celebrated  his  beard  ixx 
the  fallowing  couplet: 

•«  With  greater  art  and  cunrting  rear'd 
Than  Philip  Nye's  thanksgiving  beard.'* 

Ralph  Bridoak,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Cbitham-hill,  near 
Manchester,  and  admitted  a  student  in  Brazen-nose  college, 
Oxon,  where,  July  15,  1630,  he  took  one  degree  in  arts, 
though  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Six  years  after%yards  be 
was  created  A.  M.  and  having  been  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  earl  of  Derby,  was  at  Latham  House,  during  the  whole 
aege.  Though  the  royal  cause  declined,  he  continued  iaith- 
fill  to  the  earl,  and  sVas  a  powerful  solicitor  for  his  life  to 
speaker  Lenthall;  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  speaker  was 
so  struck  with  his  fidelity,  that  he  not  only  appointed  Mr. 
Bridoak  his  chaplain,  but  obtained  for  liim  to  be  preacher  at 
the  Rolls ;  by  the  same  influence  he  became  vicur  of  Witney, 
in  Oxfordshire,  to  whiph,  by  the  speaker's  means,  the  rec- 
tory was  annexed.  He  wai  also  promoted  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  to  which  he  was  regularly  admitted  at  the 
Restoration,  at  which  time  he  was  lippoioted  chaplain  to 

Charles 
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Charles  II.  insulled  canon  of  Windsor,  and  create  J>.  D« 
July  11,  1660.  Having  been  inducted  into  the  living  of 
Standisb,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  by  a  former  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Derby>  fie  waa  in  September,  1667»  installed  dean 
of  Salisbury  I  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1675. 
The  latter  dignity. he  only  enjoyed  three  years ;  he  died  sud- 
denly whilst  on  a  visitation  through  his  diocese,  October  5« 
1678,  and 'was  buried  at  Windsor.  JoHif  Sh4RF,  D.  !>• 
1675;  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.  Benjamin  Wood- 
ROFFE,  D.  D.  dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxon,  1688.  JortN^ 
Adams,  D.  D.  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  provost  of 
King's  College,  &c.  1720.  ^Zachary  Pearce,  D.  D.  late 
bishop  of  Rochester*  Francis  Barnard,  D.  D.  prebendary 
of  Norwich.  Samuel  Salter,  D.  D.  late  master  of  the 
Charter-house, 

By  the  vestry  books  of  this  parish  it  appears  that  '*  In  the 
year  1578  it  was  agreed,  that  evert/  householder  in  the  parish 
should,  in  rotation  watch  their  day,  firom  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  rogues  and  beggars  from  the  streets  of  the 
parish." 

In  Stow's  London  by  Strype,  is  an  account  of  many  in*- 
croachments  upon  this  church  and  church-yard,  which  are 
stated  to  be  ''  timbers  of  the  Cock  ale-house  laid  in  the  cha* 
pel  wall.  A  coaUhole  made  in  the  east  end  of  the  souUi  aisle* 
A  cistern  of  the  said  ale-house  set  in  the  church-yard.  A 
chimney  built  from  another  house  into  the  church  steeple^ 
and  some  closets  built  over  the  church-yard. 

"  Shops  in  Threadneedle  Street  in  front  of  the  church  are 
built  upon  part  of  the  church-yard  and  part  of  the  city 
ground.  For  which  the  parish  paid  the  city  100/.  fine,  ^nd 
yearly  rent  for  above  twenty  years  before  the  fire,  and  bad 
a  lease  tliereef  from  the  city ;  which  shops  were  built  fpr 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  And  the  said  100/.  wa^ 
given  by  the  pari^ioaeiB  for  that  only  use  and  purpose;  bu^ 
a'mce  the  fire,  the  shops  being  demolished  thereby,  our  mi' 
nister  hath  seized  upon  all,  and  kept  the  same  to  himself, 
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and  the  poor  of  the  parish  have  no  benefit  at  all  by  or  out  of 
the  same  ever  since."  * 

There  were  only  three  houses  in  the  parish  left  standing 
after  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  1666. 

Within  a  few  doors  of  the  church  is '  Cafel  Court,  sa 
called  from  Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor,  a  great  sufferer 
through  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  Empson  and  Dudle}% 
in  the  reig^  of  Henry  VII.  and  ancestor  to  the  earl  of  Essex. 

In  this  court  is  a  spacious  and  neat  building,  erected  for 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

The  first  stone  of  ihis  fabric  was  laid  by  William  Ham- 
mond, Esq.  chairman  of  the  committee  of  managers,  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  proprietors.  ,  Mr.  Hammond,  having  ex- 
plained the  advantages  attendant  on  the  undertaking,  stated, 
that  the  following  inscription,  engraved  on  copper,  had  been 
deposited  under  the  stone : 

"  On  the  18th  of  May»  in  the  year  1301,  and  the  41st  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  die  first  stone  of  this  building,  erected  by 
private  subscription,  for  the  trahsaction  of  business  in  the  public 
funds^  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  propcietors,  and  under  the 
direction  of  William  Hammond,  William  Stur,  Thomas  Roberts, 
Griffith  Jones,  William  Gre3P,  Isaac  Hensley,  Robert  Sutton, 
Jo.  Bruckshaw,  John  Capel,  and  John  Barnes,  managers ;  James 
Peacock,  architect.  At  this  sera,  being  the  first  year  of  the  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  pobiic  funded  debt  had 
accumulated,  in  five  successive  reigns,  to  552,730,924^  The  in* 
violate  faith  of  the  British  Nation,  and  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, sanction  and  secure  the  property  embarked  in  this  under- 
taking. May  the  blessings  of  j^hat  Constitution  be  transmitted  to 
the  latest  posterity  I" 

The  national  debt  is  divided  into  various  portions,  under 
the  denominations  of  Bank  stock«-5  per  Cent.  Navy  Annu- 
ities—3  per  Cent.  Consols — 3  per  Cent.  1726—5  per  Cent. 
1797*^4.  per  Cent.  Consols— 3  per  Cent.  Reduced — ^Long 
Annuities— Short  Annuities^-3  per  Cent.  Imperial  Annuities 
•^Imperial  Annuities  for  twenty,  five  years-^5  per  Cent  Irish 

*  This  censure  applies  to  Dr.  Bridoak,  who  went  to  law  with  the 
parishioners  in  1669. 

Annuities 
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Annnitiefr—Irish  Annuities  for  fifteen  years— Deferred  Stoqk 
— ^uth  Sea  Stock— »3  per  Cent.  New  South  Sea  Annuities— 
3  per  Cent^  1151—3  per  Cent.  Old  South  Sea  Annuities-* 
India  Stock.    These  form  what  ate  called  the  stocks;  their 
Tarieiy  has  arisen  from  the  exigencies  which  gave  them  birth 
and  the  terms  on  which  the  seyeral  government  loans  were 
made,  either  on  annuities,  or  the  funded  property  of  incor- 
porated and  other  compani^.     The  security  of  government, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  companies,  having  been  engaged  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  money,  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment, and  the  interest  always  having  been  punctually  paid 
when  due,  the  stocks,  by  such  means  are  become  the  most 
convenient  security  on  which  sums  of  money  can  be  best  put 
out,  particularly  for  temporary  purposes;  since  any  sum, 
large  or  small,  may  be  bought  in,  or  sold  out,  at  pleasure. 
But  in  buying,  or  selling  in  any  of  the  different  stocks,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  interest  due  on  them  from  the 
time  of  the  last  payment  by  government  is  always  taken  into 
the  cun*ent  price,  and  the  seller  n^ver  receives  any  separate 
consideration  for  it,  except  in  the  case  of  India  bonds  and 
Exchequer  bills,  where  the  interest  due  is  calculated  to  the 
.day  of  sale,  and  paid  by  the  purchaser,  over  and  above  the 
premium  agreed  for.    But,  as  the  interest  on  the  different 
stocks  is  paid  at  different  times,  thb,  if  not  rightly  under- 
stood, would  lead  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  them, 
into  considerable  mistakes  in  his  computation  of  their  value; 
some  always  having  a  quarter's  interest  due  on  them' more 
than  others,  which  makes  an  appearance  of  a  considerable 
^lifference  in  the  price,  when,  in  reality  there  is  none  at  all ; 
thus,  for  instance.  Old  South  Sea  Annuities  sell  for  85|/.  or 
85/.  105.  while  New  South  Sea  Aimuities  fetch  only  84|/.  or 
S4i.  1 5s.  though  each  of  them  produce  the  same  annual  sum 
of  three  per  cent,  but  the  old  annuities  have  a  quarter's  in- 
terest more  due  on  them  than  the  new  annuities,  which 
amounts  to  \Ss,  the  exact  difference.    Every  capital  stock  or 
/und.of  ^  company  being  raised  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
limited  by  governn^ent  to  a  .certain  sum,  it  necessarily  follovrs 
ftbAt,  when  that  fund  is  completed,  no  more  stock  of  that  de- 
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noifiinfek^on  cfttibe bought  of  the  coftipany;  tbMgb  tbeihai^ 
already  pitrcbased  may  be,  and  are,  continujklly  Iransferred 
ivom  otie  perfon  to  another.  This  being  th^  .case,  there  is 
frequently  a  great  disproportion  between  the  original  value 
i>f  the  shares  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred ; 
for,  if  there  are  more  buyers  than  sellers,  a  person  who  is 
jndiflfereiit  about  selling  will  not  part  with  his  share  without  a 
considerable  profit  to  himself;  and,  on  the  cotitrary,  if  many 
are  disposed  to  sell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of 
such  shares  will  naturally  fall,  in  pi^oportioutotheimpatienoG 
jof  those  who  w^t  to  turn  their  stock  into  specie. 

The  real  value  of  one  stock  above  another,  on  account  of 
its  being  ^ore  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  or  any  thing  that 
will  really^  or  only  in  imagination,  afiect  the  credit  of  a 
^company,  or  endanger  the  government  by  which  that  credit 
is  secm'ed,  must  naturally  have  a  considerable  efiect  on  the 
at'ooks.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors* 
a  shafe  in  the  stock  of  a  trading  company  which  producea 
SL  or  6l.  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be  more  valuable  than 
an  annuity  with  government  security,  that  produces  no  more 
than  %li  or  4/.  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  consequently  such 
atdck  must  soli  at  a  high<sr  price  than  such  an  annuity .«-«- 
Though  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  share  in  the  stock  of  a 
trading  company  producing  51.  or  61.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
iwiil  not  fetch  so  much  money  at  market  as;  a  government  an^ 
nuity  producing  the  same  sum,  because  the  security  of  the 
company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  government;  and 
the  continuance  of  their  paying  so  much  per  annum,  is  more 
precariou!«,  as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in 
jproportion  to  the  profits  of  thdtr  trade. 

As  the  prices  of  the  diilRerent  stocks  are  continually  fluc*- 
%aMing  above  and  below  par^  ^o  when  a  fterson,  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  transactions  of  that  nature,  reads  in  the 
Mwspapers  the  prit€A  of  stoqks,  wliere  Bftnk  stock  is  mark^ 
perhaps  127,  Indi^  ditto  134  a  134},  South  Sea  ditto  97|, 
&c.  he  is  to  understand,  that  100/.  in  those  respective  stocks 
sell  at  such  a  time  fof  diose  several  sums. 

-At 
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Al  the  bottom  of  Bsirtbolaindw  Liine  is  THRoaMORTQK 
Str££t  ;  which  originally  coDsisted  of  old  and  dmall  teno- 
meots,  till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Cromwell, 
master  of  tlie  Jewel  House,  and  •  ultioiately  earl  of  Ewea, 
erected  a  large  and  spacious  mansion  for  his  cily  residence.^— 
Stow  mentions  an  act  of  agression  by  that  gteat  courtier, 
which  does  not  redound  in  the  least  to  his  credit  .<'  Thb 
bottse/'  says  he,  ^'  being  finished,  and  having  some  reasor^ 
able  plot  of  ground  left  for  a  garden ,  he  caused  the  pidet  of 
the  gardens  adjoining  to  the  north  part  thereof  on  a  sudden 
to  be  taken  down,  twenty -two  feet  to  be  metsored  directly 
into  the  north  of  every  man^^  ground^  a  line  there  to  be  drs^wo, 
a  trench  to  be  cast,  a  foundation  laidj  and  an  high  bri^ 
wall  to  be  built.  My  father  had  a  garden  there,  and  a  house 
standing  close  to  his  south  pale ;  this  house  they  loosed  from 
the  groundy  and  carried  on  rollers  intp  my  father's  garden 
twenty 'hoo  feet  f  before  my  father  heard  thereof ;  no  warning 
was  given,  nor  any  other  answer,  when  lie  heard  thereof  and 
bpake  to  the  surveyors  of  that  work,  but  that  their  master^ 
Sir  Thomas,  commanded  them  to  do  so.  No  inan  durst  go 
to  argue  the  matter,  but  each  man  lost  his  land ;  and  my  fa*, 
tbfer  paid  his  whole  rent,  which  %vas  6s.  and  %d,  a  year,  for 
that  half  which  was  left.  And  so  much  of  my  own  know<- 
ledge  have  I  thought  good  to  note,  that  the  sudden  rising  of 
some  men  causeth  them  to  forget  themselves.'? 

The  manner  in  which  Stow's  house  was  removed,  exhibits 
very  strikingly  the  mode  of  habitation  belonging  to  the  lesser 
classes  of  citizens,  which  could  not  be  very  substantial,  since 
they  could  be  removed  at  pleasure,  like  the  huts  of  the  Rus.. 
sian  peasantry.  The  extent  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in 
those  days  of  arbitrary  domination  is  also  evidently  ascertained. 

After  the  attainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  this 
hoase  having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  was  purchased  by 
the  Draper's  Compaity,  by  whom  it  is  now  occupied. 

DRAPERS*  HALL. 
This  is  a  spacious  and  noble  edifice,  composing  the  four 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  each  of  which  is  elevated  on  columns, 

and 
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and  adorned  with  arches,  formed  in  a  piazza  round  a  square 
court ;  and  between  each  arch  is  a  shield,  niantlirig,  and  other 
fret-work.  On  the  east  side  is  the  common  hall,  the  ascent 
to  which  is  by  a  grand  staircase,  and  it  is  adorned  with  a 
stately  skreen  and  fine  wainscot.  On  the  skreen,  between 
the  two  doors,  bangs  the  picture,  a  three-quarter's  length,  of 
Henry  Fitz-Alwine,  a  draper,  and  the  first  lord  mayor  of 
IxHidon;  no  doubt  a  ikl^tious  likeness.  At  the  north  end  of 
this  room  are  the  full  length  pictures  of  William  III.  in  his 
stadtboUer's  under  his  royal  robes,  and  of  George  I.  and 
Geoi^  II.  in  their  royal  robes.  At  the  north-west  angle  of 
this  room  a  door  opens  into  another  spacious  room,  calleil 
the  Court  Room,  richly  wainscoted  and  furnished :  at  the 
-east  end  of  this  room  hangs  a  picture  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots^ 
at  full  length,  with  her  infant  son,  king  James  I.  in  Iter  hand. 
This  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  life,  for  Mary  never  saw 
her  son  after  be  was  a  year  old.  The  picture  has  been  en- 
graved. From  thuH  court  room  another  door,  at  the  west  end, 
opens  into  along  gallery,  at  the  north  end  of  which  a  folding 
sash  door  opens  into  a  grand  square  room,  called  the  Ladiea 
Chamber,  in  which  the  time  was  that  the  company  treated 
their  wives  and  friends  with  a  ball.  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
hangs  a  large  and  beautiful  chandelier,  the  gift  of  Sir  Joseph 
Eyles,  Knight.  Here  are  besides  portraits  of  Sir  Joseph 
Sheldon,  lord  mayor,  1677,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton, 
lord  mayor,  1680.  The  latter  of  these  chief  onagistrates 
was  an  excellent  character ;  he  was  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  South- 
wark.*  He  is  painted  with  a  benevolent  countenance,  sit* 
ting  in  a  chair. 

The  apartments  allotted  for  the  residence  of  the  clerk  are 
commodious  and  elegant,  and  underneath  are  officjss  for  trans- 
acting business.  These  apartments  fill  up  the  front  of  this 
noble  ball  next  the  street.  The  front  has  been  within  few 
years  newly  coated,  with  a  large  arched  gateway  into  the 
quadrangle,  over  which  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  com- 
]pany  are  very  tastefully  cut  in  stone;  on  each  side  are  large 

♦  See  hi»  character,  Vol.  II.  pageap. 
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globe  lamps^  tbe  tops  of  which  are  ornamented  with  tiam^ 
allosive  to  the  heraldic  cognizance  of  the  Drapers. 

At  the  north- we9t  angle  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  paved  pas- 
sage  to  the  gardens,  orer  this  passive,  upon  an  arch  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  covered  with  a  large  back  or  cistern  of 
water,  is  the  Kecord  Roonii  where  the  company  keep  their 
writings,  books,  and  papers,  and  their  plate,  which,  for 
quantity  and  workmanship,  is  said  to*exceed  all  the  services 
of  plate  in  other  companies. 

The  .gardens  are  j^easant  and  commodious,  being  open 
every  day,  except  Sundajrs  and  rainy  days,  for  the  recreation 
of  genteel  citissens.  The  ground  which  they  occupy  is  near 
a  square ;  tbe  middle  is  inclosed  by  iron  rails,  and  laid  out 
in  g^rass  beds,  gravel  walks,  and  borders  of  flowers,  with  a 
statue  of  Flora  in  the  center.  Without  the  rails  are  spacious 
walks,  kept  in  good  order,  and  agreeably  shaded  with  rows 
of  lime  trees.  At  the  south*west  corner  is  a  very  handsome 
pavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  company  in  hot  weather. 
Near  the  north-east  angle  is  a  very  neat  commodious  house 
for  the  use  of  the  upper  beadle  of  the  company.  The  north 
side  lies  open  to  Carpenters'  Hall ;  and  at  the  south-east  augle 
is  a  privy  garden,  inclosed  with  walls,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  under  the  ladies  chamber,  is  a  private  room,  elegantly 
furnished,  where  the  managers,  or  ruling  part  of  the  com- 
pany^ hold  their  secret  committees,  or  previous  meetings, 
before  matters  are  brought  before  a  general  court  of  livery 
or  assistants.  ^ 

This  hall  received  very  considerable  injury  by  a  fire  that 
happened  in  Throgmorton  Street,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1772; 
and  though  the  company  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  most 
of  their  valuables,  yet  they  lost  a  grand  lanthorn  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hall  stairs  that  cost  upwards  of  SCO/.  The  da- 
mage, however,  received  by  this  accident  has  been  since  re- 
paired, and  the  building  restored  to  its  former  grandeur. 

THE  DRAPERS'  COMPANY 

is  tlie  third  of  the  twelve  principal  companies,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent  granted  by  Henry  VI.  in  the  , 

year 
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year  1439,  by  the  tide  of  ^'  The  Matter,  Wardens,  Bi%tbmi 
and  Sisters  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Afary 
die  Vgrgio,  of  the  Myttery  of  Drapers  oi  the  City  of  Lon- 
don.^^  The  corporadoii  is  governed  by  a  master,  four  war« 
dens,  thirty  assistants,  and  a  livery.  There  have  been  up. 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  lord  mayors  meipbers  of 
tbifi  respectable  company.  They  support  free  schools  at 
Barton  under  Neodirood,  Staffordshire ;  Stratford  le  Bow, 
Middlesex;  Worsborougby  Yorkshire;  Kirkbam  and  Qoos- 
BR^,  Lancashire ;  and  at  Greeowi^h.  Almshousbs  at  Sir 
John  Milfaounie's,  near  TonnerHiU;  Beech  Lane;  MnLam- 
bard's,  at  Greenwich  (he  was  a  member  of  tb6 company); 
Stratford  le  Bow ;  Sboreditch  ;  St.  George's  Fields;  St.  Mary 
Newington;  Mile  End;  and  Bancroft's,  near  Stratford  le 
Bow.  Hospital  at  Workingham,  Berkshire.  Lectuus 
«l  St.  Michael,  Cornhiil;  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury;  and  an 
AitANc  Lecture  at  Cambridge.  Exhibitions  for  a  scholar 
ict  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford.  This  pompauy  expeods  in 
charitable  donations  above  4O00/.  annually.  ^ 

Eastward  of  Drapers'  Hail  is 

AUSTIN  FRL\RS. 

.  This  site,  now  covered  by  streets  and  imuses,  was  for* 
nerly  ao  eminj^t  religious  house,  founded  by  flumfrey  de 
Bohuuy  carl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  in  the  year  1252, 
dtiriug  the  rei^^n  of  Henry  IlL;  and  ;^ftcrvvards  re-eJiGed  in 
the  year  1351  by  his  descendant,  Humfrcy  de  Bohun,  eari 
^  Hereford  and  Essex,  brd  of  Brecknock,  and  constable 
of  England,  who  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  in 
1361,  during  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IIL  This  wa«  tlie  chief 
residence  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  England.  These  friars 
came  from  Italy  in  12.52.  Tlic  order  was  originally  formed 
of  sovcfal  eremite  congregations,  whicli  x^erc  dispersed  un- 
der various  n^mes,  and  united  by  pope  Alexander  IV\ 
They  conformed  themselves. to  the  nioniistic  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  under  one  principal 
or  general  governor  of  tlie  fraternity,  wiTo  established  va- 
rious regulations,  and  ordered  that  one  Imbit  should  dia* 
4  tinguish^ 
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^ii|(uiihr  ^«  tvb6le'dawfi»  nipdef  bis  supctintendaiioe  |  tbip 
hsibit  conststad  of  ^  \qi\g  ^gqwp,  with,  brood,  sleer^i  a  6Dp 
ciodi'JiQody  ^  of. blacky  upder  wbicb. were/ f«^ite  gar- 
-ments;  itbf^e.were  girt.abput  thf  wwf>  by,  ^,  leatberfi 
girdle,  with  an  if orj  orjboDe  fastening.  This  prder  of  Beg- 
ging Friars  «as.cQi|prf|9ed  by  several  Pppei,  and  fo  incceaaed, 
tl^t  in  a  ^bort  space  of  time  it  bad  under  its  cgiptrol  no  le^s 
than  two  thou^^d  convents  of  men  and;  three  hundred  of 
women;  .and  tbey  wcir^  of  such  consequence. in  £i;|glandf^  ^n 
accopat  of. being. good  d^putants  upon  controversial  points, 
tbat;t)iey  a^c  even  still  recollected  at  .Oxford  f  one  of  the  atts 
for  obtaining  a  mia^ter^ip-being  called  keeping  the  Augwm 

.THc»Hr.  prosper^y  v^  ti^eir  .d^trMctiqni  for  one  of 
dieir  pi!ovincia|$  and  others  of  Ahefr^ternity  haying  laboured 
by  sermons  and  JUbds  to  destroy  the  eligibility  pf  the  fffogenjr 
Tof  Edward  IV.  to  nscand  the  throne,  and  to  establish  tl)e 
ftraiterous  claims  of  Bioblird.m.  iibout  the  y^x  14«5,  tiiqr 
Jost  the.  confidence  and .  venera^ipq  of  ^  tbp  public,  jwhich  was 
in  a  very  few  years  followed  by  (thf^  dissolu^on  of  jtbis  and  aU 
^other  mpoastic-  orders  Jtiy.  Henry  VIII.  to  whoiq  it<  wa^^  w)^ 
raodeised,  and  valued  at  the  sm^iU  sum  of  hlL 

In  the.  succQBsfiil  oruises  made?  by  ^  English  ip  IS^&p 
ii3>PUt:4jiDee  hundred  Frenob  ships  were  taken  •;Hi^ry  con- 
verted the  4X>nvenrual  churches  j into  warehouses  for  the  st- 
veral  cargoes..  The  Avgustine  Eriare  and  Sack  Friers  he 
£Ued  with  hercittg9  aud  o^ber<fish#  and  (b^  9r^y  J^rii^ft  cbarq^ 
was  Glled  with  wine.* 

The  site  and  precincts  were  afterwards  sevenJly  disposed 
of.  'ftirt  of  the  spoil  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  WVottesiey, 
32  Henry'  Vllt.  ^  second' portion  was  given  ip  WiHiam  Lord 
St.  John,  in  the  nei^t  j^ar;anothi^r' portion  was  ^vqn  m 
58  i]epry  VJIL  to  gir  Ripbaxd  Jlich  j  lind  a  fourth,  My  way 
of  eoBchange,  during  the  same  year  to  Lawrence  Itore^iavl 
smd  others.  The  east  end  of  the  <;burch,  cootaioiog  tin 
choii',  cross  aisles,'  aifd  the  remaining  parts  of  this  religions 
bpose,  wa$  granted  in  t|ie  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  £d^ 
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ward  VL  to  the  above  lord  St.  John,  who  had  been  created 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  to  his  heirs,  in  soccage. 

This  earl,  afterwards  lord  treasurer  and  marquis  of  Win- 
chester, was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  house 
of  Pawlet,  of  Hinton  St.  <^orge,  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set; and  having  been  improvident  in  his  youth,  came  to 
court  unprovided  with  any  other  property  than  his  wit, 
*'  which,**  says  Lloyd,  '*  he  trafficked  so  wisely,  and  pros- 
pered so  well,  that  he  got,  spent,  and  left  more  than  any  sub- 
ject since  the  Conquest.  Indeed,  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  of  Abbies,  which  was  the  harvest  of  estates ;  and 
it  argued  idleness  if  any  courtier  had  his  barns  empty.  He 
was  servant  to  Henry  VU.  and  for  thirty  years  together  trea- 
surer to  king  Henry  YIH.  Edward  VL  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Elizabeth :  the  latter  in  some  sort  owed  their  crowns  to 
his  counsel,  his  policy  being  the  principal  defeater  of  duke 
Dudley's  design  to  disinherit  them."  ♦  By  being  "  the  ozier 
and  not  the  oak,**  he  served  four  sovereigns  of  England  in 
mutable  times,  and  lived  in  the  greatest  splendor ;  having 
arrived  at  the  vast  age  of  ninety-seven,  and  been  a  patriarch 
to  oiie  hundred  and  three  persons,  he  died  in  1572,  and  by 
bis  lady,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Capel  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, was  die  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Pawlet. 

The  ilbove  marquis  erected  on  the  site  of  the  monastety,  a 
noble  mansion  which  he  denominated  Winchester  Place. 
The  west  end  of  the  conventual  church  was  in  1551  granted 
to  John  a  Lasco,t  for  the  use  of  the  Germans  and  other  fi»- 

*.    *  State  Wonhief. 

f  JoHU  A  Lasco  was  uncle  to  the  king  of  PoFand,  and  tome  thne 

.  a  bbhop  6f  the  church  of  Rome  ;  having  been  driverf  from  hit  country 
ibr  hit  chaQge  of  religioui  opinions,  he  tettled  at  £robden  in  East  FrieS' 
lattd.  ^  Re  was  there  chosen  preacher  to  a  congregation  of  Proteitlmtt, 
who,  Qnder  the  terror  of  persecution,  *fled  with  then:  pastor  into  £ng- 
fand,  where  they  were  incotporated  hj  charter  of  Edward  VI.  and  had 
also  a  grant  of  the  church  of  Austin  Friars .    These  Ftotettantt  differed 

:  in  some  modes  of  worship  from  the  etta&Ushed  church*  John  a  Lasco 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom ,  upon  the  accession  of  Mary  L    He 

■  purchased  Erasmuses  valuable  library  of  him,  whcA  he  lay  on  his  death-' 
bed.    This  divine  died  in  Poland,  in  1560.    Fmt,  v«L  III.  p.  40. 
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gitiye  prote$taiits.  Part,  as  we  hare  befora  noliced^*  was 
.  converted  to  a  glass-house.  The  other  portion  the  marquis  r^ 
served  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  coro,  ooais,  aad  various 
kinds  of  lumber. 

His  son  and  successor,  John,  marquis  of  Windiester,  sold 
the  noble  monuments  of  the  dead,  the  pavement,  and  other 
rich  materials  which  had  cost  immense  sums,  for  100/.  and 
converted  the  building  into  stables  for  his  horses.  The  steeply 
was  sUnding  in  the  year  1609,  and  it  was  so  beautiful  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  several  respectable  citizens  petidoncd  the 
marquis  that  it  might  not  be  pulled  down ;  but  their  petition 
was  rejected,  and  this  fine  ornament  of  the  city  demolished. 

The  following  copy  of  their  application  expresses  the  jq« 
terest  which  the  city  took  in  the  preservation  of  such  a  re- 
iipectable  relict  of  antiquity  \ 

Right  Honourable,  my  very  good  Lord, 
Thirb  hath  been  offered  of  late,  unto  this  court,  a  most  just* 
and  earnest  petition,  by  divers  of  the  chiefest  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter  the  Poor,  in  London,  to  move  us  to  be  humble  suitors  unto 
your  lordship  in  a  cause,  which  is  sufllicicnt  to  speak  for  itself,  with* 
qut  the  mediation  of  any  other,  viz.  for  the  repair  of  the  ruinous 
steeple  of  the  church,  some  time  called  'The  Augustine  Friars/ 
now  belonging  to  the  Dutch  nation,  situate  in  the  same  parish  of 
St.  Peter  the  Poor :  The  fall  whereof,  which*  without  speedy  pre- 
vention, is  near  at  hand,  mus^  needs  bring  with  it  not  only  a  great 
deformitie  to  the  whole  cityi  it  being  for  architecture,  one  of  the 
beautifullest  and  rarest  spectacles  thereof,  but  also  a  fearful  eminent 
danger ^to  all  the  inhabitants  next  adjoining.  Your  lordship  being 
moved  herein,  as  we  understand,  a  year  since,  was*  pleased  then 
to  give  honourable  promises,  with  hope  of  present  help,  but  the 
efiects  not  following  according  to  your  honourable  intention,  we 
are  bould  to  renew  the  said  suit  a^ayne ;  eftsoons  craving  at  your 
lordship's  bands  a  due  consideration  of  so  worthy  a  work,  as  to  help 
npthe  house  of  God;  one  of  the  chiefest  fountains,  from  whence 
hath  sprung  sq  great  glory  to  your  lordship's  most  noble  descend* 
ency  of  the  Pawlets;  whose  steps  your  lordship  must  needs  follow, 
to  continue. to  all  posterity,  the  fkme  of  so  bountiful  benefactori 
^tb  to  charch  and  common  wealth* 

♦  Vol  IL  436, 
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«'  So  that  I  trust;  we  shall  have  the  less  need  to  imp6nan«  your 
Vnrdshtp  in  so  reasonable  a  suite ;  first,  Bycause  it  doth  principally 
concern  your  lordship,  being  the  owner  of  (he  greatest  part  of  the 
said  speare»  or  steeple;  but  especially  by  disbursing  of  a  small  tuoa 
df  money,  to  the  vahte  of  50  or  60i.  your  lordship  shall  do  an  ex* 
cellent  work,  very  helpful  to  ftiatiy,  and  most  grateful  to  all,  as 
li^eU  English  as  strangers;  who«  by  this  means,  shall  have  cause  ta 
■lafnify  to  the  world  ihif  so  honourable  and  charitable  an  action. 
4nd  I  and  my  brethren  shall  much  rejoice  to  be  relieved  herein  by 
yolK  lordship's  n^ost  noble  disposition,  rather  than  to  fly  to  the  last 
j^emedy  of  Uie  law  of  the  land«  which  in  this  case  hath  provided  a 
writj  D(  Reparationefacienda. 

"  Thus,  hoping  as  assuredly  on  your  lo^rdship's  favour  as  we  pray 
incesf^antlie  for  your  continual  felicitie,  we  hutnhly  take  leaves  of 
your  lordship,"  ♦ 

N}'chola»  Mosly,  Mayor 
/rofii  London,  tlte  •^ih  of        Richard  Martyn         John  Hart 

Augusi^  16Q0.  Henry  Billingsly         Stephen  Soam^ 

William  Ryder  John  Gernird 

Thomas  Bennet         Thomas  Lowo 
l.eonard  Holiday       Kobert  Haropsom 
Ry.  Godard  John  Watte$ 

Tbo.  Smythe  WUHam  Craven 

AND 

Humfrey  Weld. 

AUSTIN 

^  Mr.  Malcolm,  fa  the  third  volume  of  his  Lokdinium  Redpuivits^  haa 
the  following  obiervationi  on  the  above  letttr :  '*  In  perusing  the  itUjF 
letter  written  to  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  proprietor  of  the  demesnes 
hi  the  monastery  in  1600«  by  the  then  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Londoa^ 
wt  ane  at  a  Ion  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  extreme  meanness  of  his 
loirdship,  or  the  want  of  spirit  in  the  corporation,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
tb^  ricA  parish  of  St.  Peter  le  Po0r,said  by  Stow  to  have  been  <  some  time 
^peradventure)  a  poor  parish,  but  at  this  present  there  be  many  fair 
houses,  possessed  by  ricA  merchants  and  others.*'  Those  opulent  persons,, 
admiring  the  beautiful  spire  of  St.  Augustine,  and  observing  the  decayt 
nndermining  it,  and  at  the  same  time  dreading  the  destruction  of  them- 
selves and  their  houses  by  its  fall,  applied  to  the  marquis  to  repair  it ;  but 
h  year  having  elapsed  withont  any  thing  being  done,  they  solicited  the 
corporation  of  X/>ndon,  whe  wrote  to  the  frugal  nobleman  the  letter  aU 
|uded  to,  which  begins  with  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  beauty  of  the  spire, 
then  reminds  him  of  a  promise  to  restore  it,  proceeds  to  say  that  50/.  or 
IIOA  would  be  sufficient  for  the  puiyose,  an4  c^n^ludet  vrith  a  threat  to 

conypel 
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AiJSTiN  friars; 


THE  church  is  now  called  the  Dutch  church  in  Aostin 
Friars,  and  is  served  by  two  ministers,  who  preach  twice 
every  Sunday,  *and  once  in  the  week.  They  administer  the 
sacrament  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month,  and  exchange 
churches  every  first  Sunday  in  the  month  with  the  Walloon 
congregation,  for  their  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  their 
own  church  in  Threadneedie  Street  bemg  too  small  for  them. 
The  ministers  have  good  salaries,  and  the  church  provides  a 
sufficient  subsistence  for  their  widot^s. 

compel  him.  Avarice  had  prompted  the  marquis  to  resist  at  first ;  but 
pride  taking  alarm,  he  resolved  ai  once  to  let  the  steeple  fall  if  it  would  ; 
and  although  the  Dutch,  who  pos8e<;sed  the  church,  might  have  contxi* 
bttttd  at  least  20/.  the  city  the  same  sum,  and  the  rich  inhabitants  of  8t 
Peter's,  the  remainder,  penurious  misers  as  they  were,  they  suffered  the 
**  beautifulf  St  and  rarest  spectacle"  in  London  to  stand  threatening  ruts, 
till  that  and  the  whole  east  end  of  the  church  were  taken  down,  to  make 
room  for  houses  '*  for  one  man*s  commodity  ;*'  whereby  London  hath  lolt 
90  goodly  an  ornament,  cMd  times  hereafter  may  talk  more  of  it/*  Thoaghi 
we  can  offer  no  apology  for  the  'ofvaritious  marquis,  it  will  he  but  jott  to 
•ay,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  &c.  that  had  they  attempted  to  resiu  the  au- 
thority of  the  marquis,  when  aristocracy  was  at  its  height,  and  opposed 
liis  commodity^  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  exerted  all  his  interest 
at  court  to  make  jthe  city  and  his  neighbourhood  uncomfortable  \  they, 
therefore,  urged  more  by  prudence  than  inclination,  suffered  the  de^ 
stniction  of  the  edifice  which  they  co9ld  not  {>reyent  without  litigation 

It 
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It  is  a  large  and.  spacious  Gothic  edificci  supported  by 
two  rows  of  stone  pillars.  At  the  east  end  are  several  steps, 
which  lead  to  a  large  platform,  on  which  is  placed  a  long 
table  with  seats  against  the  walli  and  forms  round,  for  the 
use  of  the  holy  communion,  and  the  windows  on  the  side 
have  painted  on  them  in  several  places  the  word  Jesus  Temple. 
On  the  west  end  over  the  screen  is  a  library  thus  inscribed, 
Ecclesia  Londino  Belgiae^  Btbliothecaj  extructa  sumptibus 
Marue  Dubois  1659.  It  contains  several  valuable  manu* 
scripts,  among  which  are  the  letters  of  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  other  foreign  reformers. 

Many  persons  of  rank  were,  interred  in  the  chqrch,  from 
the  opinion  that  the  ground  was  more  Sanctified  on  account 
of  the  peculiarly  religious  lives  of  the  possessors.  A  fisw  only 
can  be  named  here :  Edmund  Guy  de  Meriq,  earl  of  St* 
Paul.  This  nobleman  was  sent  over  by  Charles  VI.  of  France 
on  a  complimentary  visit  to  Richard  IL  ^nd  his  queen.  He 
insinuated  himself  so  greatly  into  the  king^s  favour  as  to  be* 
come  a  chief  confidant;  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Richard 
was  guilty  of  the  murddr  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucest- 
t^T.  Lucfe,  wife  of  Edmund  Holland,  lord  admiral,  and 
"bne  of  the  heirs  and  daughter  of  Barnabas  lord  of  Milan.-— 
She  left  very  considerable  legacies  to  the  church,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  canons  of  our  Lady  de  la  Scala,  fit  Milan. 
Richard  Fitzalan,  the  great  c^rl  pf  Ariyndel,  beheaded  in 
1397  on  Tower  Hill.  John  Vese  earl  of  Oxford,  infirm  ad« 
berent  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  beheaded  by  Edward  IV. 
in  1463,  at  the  same  place,  with  his  son  and  several  others* 
Numbers  of  the  barons  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Barnct,  were 
also  buried  here.  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham^ 
the  victin^  to  the  pricje  pf  car4in^  Wols^y,^  chose  (his  as  his 

place 

*  Dod  in  his  Church  History  of  En§1and»  vol.  I,  p.  165,  informs  us, 
that  Wolsey,  who  longed  to  supplant  hi$  rival  ravoqritei  either  from 
vanity  or  insolence,  dipped  his  ^ngcrs  in  the  bason  vyhich  the  duke  had 
just  before  held  to  the  king,  while  he  washed  his  hands  \  upon  which 
•he  poured  the  water  into  the  cardinal's  shoes.  This  so  provoke^  the 
haughty  prelate,  that  he  threatened  to  sit  upon  his  skirts ;  which  mer 
lUce  occasioned  hit  having  no  skirts  to  his  coat,  when  he^ext  appeared 
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place  of  rest.  When  tbe  emperor  Charles  V.  heard  of  the 
dukeVexecution,  he  exclaimed  ^*  that  a  butcher^s  dog  (mean- 
ing the  cardinal  9  who  was  a  butcher's  son)  Iiad  devoured  the 
fattest  buck  (alluding  to  the  name  of  Buckingham)  in  all 
England.'*  A  number  of  other  noble  and  eininent  persons 
were  buried  here,  a  list  of  whom  is  given  in  Stow's  Sur- 
vey. 

In  the  south-west  comer  of  Winchester  Street  are.  the  re- 
mains of 

WINCHESTER  HOUSE. 

The  upper  part  •of  this  fabric  is  more  modem  than  the 
lower,  yet  appears  in  a  decayed  state;  the  old  walls  still  re- 
tain  their  muUipned  windows,*  surrounded  with  quoins.-^ 
Strong  bars  of  iron  are  inserted  in  the  bricks,  which  prevent 
the  several  parts  of  the  building  from  separating.  T^e  whole 
IS  encloted  by  a  wall,  and  a  large  gateway.  It  was  lately 
occupied  by  Mr.  Le  Souef,  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  by  a 
packer ;  many  of  similar  professions  have  been  the  occu- 
piers. 

In  London*Wall  Street^  opposite  Little  Wginchester  Street^ 
stands  the  parbh  church  of 

in  the  royal  preience.  The  king  asking  him  the  reason  of  his  singular 
appearance,  he,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  told  him,  that  it  was  only  to 
disappoint  the  cardinal,  by  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  as  be  had 
threatened.  The  poor  duke  was,  howefcr,  some  time  after  accused  of 
treafonable  practices,  with  a  view  of  succeeding  to  the  crown ;  is  com- 
aequence  of  a  prophecy  of  one  Hopkins^  a  monk,  who  foretold  that 
Henry  should  die  without  issue  male.  He  was,  of  course,  declared  guilty, 
and  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  May  17,  1321,  So  that  Wolsey  succeeded! 
too  fatftlly  in  si/tifi^  u[ton  his  skirt. 

*  MulUons  are  the  short  upright  posts  that  divide  the  teveral  Itghu  im 
window  frames* 
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THE  space  appropriated  for  the  cburch-yard  to  this45truc« 
fXkxe  is  Tery  contracted,  and  in  tiie  exact  sbape  of  a  wedge, 
the  north  side  of  which  is  formed  by  building  standing  on 
the  city  wall,  and  the  south  by  a  raised  wall  and  iron  railing. 
The  east  end  is  the  broadest  part,  on  the  eidt  of  which  is^ 
▼ery  handsome  house  for  the  rector;  the  west  point  is  withia 
A  few  paces  of  the  wall  at  the  back  qf  Bethlehem  ^Hospital. 
The  centre  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  church,  buik 
tigainst  the  wall,  and  a  narrow  passive  on  the  south  side, 
which  serves  as  a  foot  pavement  for  that  side  of  the  street. 

The  history  of  this  church  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  The 
b^uldiog  is  represented  in  Totns's  print,  1736,  to  consist  ot 
two  aisles',  with  pointed  windows  of  two  bays  ^,  omamented' 
with  trefoils  at  the  east  end.  On  the  south  side  the  windows 
were  of  the  same  description,  but  square.  The  tower  waa 
low,  and  boarded  with  timber  along  the  south  wall ;  and  a 
projecting  porch  over  the  street,  and  exhibited  a  very  poor 
exterior. 

*  Bay  windows  are  such  as,  being  composed  of  an  arch  of  a  circle,  cf 
(Conieqttenee  will  tund  without  the  itreis  of  the  U|ilding» 

The 
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Iflie.  clitirch  was  probably  buUt  about  the  ttign  of 
Menry  IV.  In  the  year  1478,  it  was  repaired,  towards.wfawh 
•*  my  lady  Stockton"  bestowed  the  sum  of  twerUy  shzttmgs; 
it  received  another  repair  in  the  year  1627,  which  amounted 
to  the  sum '  e£  St20f.  and  it  was  again  beautified  in  1699.-^ 
The  height  of  that  iabric  was  only  twenty-one  feet,  aiid  the 
tower  fifty  feet.  »» 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  repairs,  the  church  bedamesd 
decayed,  that  iii  1764,  it  ^eqped  past  all  hope  of  fnrtbte  zb* 
sistance,  aiid  Messrs.  Hblden  and  Ware,  eminent  survejroi^ 
were  employed  to  state  their  opinion ;  who  declared  that  the 
walls  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  aild  out  of  the  perpendicular^ 
Owing  to  the  moisture  of  the*  soil;  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church  was  therefore  fi  xed  upon ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  pTO«> 
I  cured,  and  the  present  structure  erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tay« 
lor,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Dance,  at  the  expence  of  2941/. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  Constructed  with  brick,  and 
has  all  the  Appearance  of  a  riding  house;  having  high  walls 
and  semi-circular  windows  on  the  sides  of  the  building;  tb^ 
east  end  is  a  eiroukor  bhmk  wall.  At  the  west  end  is  the  only 
entrance  for  the  congregatioui  under  a  handsome  stone  tower^ 
Bormounted  by  alight  cupola  supported  by  arches  and  pillars. 

The  inside  is  extremel}- simple;  a  plain  wall,  without  mther 
pillars  or  divisions.  The  object  of  attention,  however',  whick 
decidedly  afrests  the  beholder^s  notice,  is  the  extreme  rich- 
ness of  the  east  end,  consisting  of  an  arch  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  stucco,  directing  the  eye  to  the  rei- 
cess  for  the  altar.  Which  contains  a  picture  of  Ananias  ra* 
storing  St.  Paul  to  sight.  This  painting  is  a  copy  from  an 
antient  master,  by  Nathaniel  Dance,  Esq.  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  church.  We 
do  not  take  upon  us  to  criticise  minutely  the  excellence  of 
paintings;  nor  ought  it  particularly  to  be  done  respecting 
this  painting ;  therefoit^  the  appearance  of  a  Benedictine  fa- 
ther, holding  a  burning  taper  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  picture,  is  not  mentioned  in  derogation  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  copyist;  but  certainly  does  no  credit  to  the  con^ 
sistenCy  of  the  original.     The  frame  is  elegantly  cagrved  and 
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gilty  and  a  handsome  curtain  of  greenr  silk  preserves  tihentKbte 
from  injury.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  in  wllich'is*  placed 
a  small  organ,  erected  by  subscription. 

Bector  of  eminence.  William  Beloe,  an  elegant  poet, 
translnfor  of  the  works  of  Herodotus,  and  Anlns  Gellius;  and 
ohe  of  the^  librarians  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  this  precinct  was  foimerly  the  residence  of  an  anchorite ) 
for  in  the  parochial  annals  isrecoitled  that  the  ''  ankers"  were 
benefa/ctors  to  the  church.  Howchangedi  since  the  days  of 
Henry.  VII J.  in  the  year  I32i,  is  this  nojw  populous  parish! 
Mr.  Matl^me^  to  who^  work  we  are  oUij^  for  the  notice 
pf  ithoiaftefaorite/ imagines  that  his  dwelling,  might  be  formed 
tinder  the  city  wall,  between  this  church  and  Su  Mary  Axe; 
ibt  from,  several  ciccumstances  it  ma}"^  be  inferred  that  gar* 
dens  and  open  spaces,  rather  tlian  houses,  faced  the  inner 
surface  of  the  n-all. 

•  It  rfuiy  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  i£  wcgivc  a  few 
hints  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  conoeroing  the  ori* 
gin  and  principles  of  this  state  of  seclusion. 
.  The  word  Anchorite  is  derived  from  the  Greek  A\cLX9i^nr^f 
^anachoretes),  whicli.  implies  living  in.  seclusion  : and  soli- 
tude. This  was  originally  an  act  of  necessity,  when  the  first 
•Christiana  were  com})elled  to  resort  to  momitains  and  forests 
to  avoid  the  persecutions  which  followed  them  and  their  doc- 
trines. Seclusion  from  human  intercourse,  however,  in 
process  of  time,  was  resorted  to  from  inclination ;  and  de* 
votees,  taking  for  their  warrant  the  promise  in  Isaiah,  *^  that 
•tlie  desart  where  nothing  grew  but  thorns  and'  thistles,  should 
be  converted  into  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  garden,'* 
and  the  text,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  xi.  v.  38^ 
••  \Vlu>m  the  world  was  not  worthy  of;  they  travelled  in  wiJ« 
demesses  and  mountains,  and  dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth  ;'* 
despised  intercourse  with  their  fellow  creatures^  and  lived  to 
thcmsfelves  alone. 

The  most  famous  of  these  were  St.  Anthony  and  Paul  the 
Hermit,  Uve  extravagant  history  of  whom  is  very  fully  re* 
eoideJ  by  father  Ribadeneira,  in  his^  **  Lives  of  the  Saints/* 
Novelty,    aided   by    superstition,    increased   this   class    of 
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derotees  so  amazingly,  that  there  were  few  remote  comers 
but  exhibited  its  ceil  and  its  anchorite.  In  England  are  no- 
ticed tte  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  the  Hermit  of  Dale  Abbey, 
and  the  Anker  of  Alhallows,  London  Wall,  besides  many 
others  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  This,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  most  condemnable  of  all  superstitious  illu- 
sions ;  for  the  monks,  kc,  who  were  associated  into  commu- 
nities, certainly  were  benefactors  to  their  several  neighbours; 
and  they  were  esteemed^  as  they  certainly  deserved,  the  most 
learned  and  polished  of  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  they  clothed 
the  naked)  they  instructed  the  ignorant,  they  afforded  assist- 
ance to  the  sick,  and  abounded  in  other  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  agreeably  to  the  dispositions  of  those  early 
and  ignorant  times ;  but  the  lives  of  anchorites,  eremites, 
&c.  were  as  fallacious,  as  uninteresting,  as  idle,  and  as  self- 
ish !is  the  former  were  liberal  and  praise-worthy.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  ny)na<;tic  orders  was  a  circumstance,  in  som'B 
instances,  regretted,  though  necessary;  but  the  dispersion 
of  anchorites  and  hermits  was  as  useful  to  mankind,  as  the 
profession  was  obnoxious  to  society  and  the  rational  enjoyment' 
of  the  blessings  which  Divine  Providence  constantly  and 
freely  dispersed. 

To  the  west  of  this  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  stands 

CARPENTERS'   HALL. 

The  entrance  to  this  building  is  under  a  large  and  hand* 
seme  arqh,  ^adorned  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  a  bust,  and 
the  arms  of  the  company.  Within  this  is  an  area,  divided 
by  iron  railing,  and  intersectfsd  by  gravelled  walks,  which 
are  overhung  by  trees,  and  completed  by  grass  plots. 

The  antient  hc^lli  s  rpntcd  as  a  carpet  and  rug  warehouse ; 
the  front  of  this  building  consists  of  a  neat  Doric  basement 
with  arches,  windows,  and  porticos  at  the  cast  and  west  ends. 
On  the  basement  is  a  rustic  story,  ornamented  with  cornices, 
pediments,  &c.  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city  and 
company. 

The  roof  of  this  hall,  originally  of  oak,  has  been  dis* 
figured  by  a  stuccoed  ceiling..     Nine  divisioins  of  the  old 
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easterfi  wiudovr,  with  poiBted  topsi  exhibit  the  arms  of  tbe 
company,  and  the  names  Qf  the  masters  and  war4eiui  duriiig^ 
the  reigns  of  Chaicles  I*  and  II.  in  coloured  glass. 

The  present  hall,  is  frontpd  in  the  Ionic  stile,  with  a  p^ 
dimeot  andVenetian.wiDdow ;  within  this  hall  are  the  por** 
tsaits  of  William  Portington,  Esq,  ^^  master  carpenter 
in  the  office  i>f  his  majesty's  buildings ;  who  served  that 
plftc^  forty  years,  and  depart^  this  life  the  38th  of  March» 
1628 i,  i^ed  eighty-four  years;  who  was  a  well-wisher  of 
this  society.  This  being  the  gift  of  Matdiew  Banks,  who 
aervedhim  fourteen  years,  and  is,  at  this  present,  master  of 
the  i^id  company,  August  IS,  1637.''  Mr.  Portington  is 
described  as  an  aged  person,  in  a  ruff,  with  one  hand  put^ 
ting  a  compass  upon  a  rule  held  by  the  other.  Under  the 
other  picture  is  inscribed ;  "  This  picture  of  John  Scot,  Esq. 
carpenter  and  carriage  maker  to  the  office  of  ordnance^  in 
fhe  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  .was  placed  here  by  his  apV 
prentice,  Mattliew  Banks,  Esq.  master  carpenter  to  his  ma* 
jesty,  and  master  of  this  company,  this  present  year,  1698.'* 
^^A  table  also  is  inscribed  to  die  men^ory  of  '^  Richard 
'XViAT,  Esq.  thrice  master  of  this  company  of  carpenters^ 
Annis  Dom.  1604,  1605,  1616,  and  a  good  benefactoF 
theiieunto.  Among  other  gifts  .he  gave  500/.  to  build  au 
almshouse  near  Godalmin,  in  Surrey,  for  ten  poor  men, 
and  70/.  a  year  to  maintain  them ;  and  his  wife  added  some- 
thing for  the  company  to  go  down  and  visit  it." 

The  Company  of  CARPENTERS  were  incorporated  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  July  7,  1478,  granted  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  by  the  name  of  **  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com^ 
monalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Freemen  of  the  Carpentry  of 
the  City  of  London." 

Sir  William  Staines,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1801,  is  a 
member  of  this  company.  This  excellent  magistrate  will 
be  further  mentioned  in  our  account  of  St.  George's  parish, 
Southwark. 

The  side  of  the  street  on  which  the  hall  stands,  was  for- 
merly called  Currier^s  Row,  on  account  of  the  residence  of 
many  persons  of  that  profej^sion. 

The 
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Hie  entrance  to  the  ^okerRow,  Moorfields,  k  nearly 
&cing  Winchester  Street.  This  forms  the  east,  and  part  of 
thfe  north  side  of  a  plat,  formerly  called  The  Suarters. 
These  were  part  of  a  marsh  in  the  time  of  Fitz  Stephen,  ait 
hiflloriaii  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  His  descrip^ 
tton  oC  it  is ;  <'  when  that  vast  lake,  which  waters  the  walls 
of  the. city  towards  the  north,  is  hard  frozen^  the  youth  in 
great  number3  go  and  divert  themselves  en  the  ice  |  some 
taking  a  small  run  for  an  increment  of  velocity,  placi^  their 
feet  at  a  proper  distance,  and  are  carried  sliding  sideways  a 
great  way.  Others  will  make  a  large  cake  of  ice,  and 
seating  one  of  their  companions  upon  it,  they  take  hold  oC 
one's  hands  and  draw  him  along,  when  it  happens,  that 
moving  swiftly  on  so  slippery  a  plain,  they  all  fall  bead- 
long.  Others  there  are  who  arc  still  more  escpert  in  'these 
amusements  on  the  ice ;  they  place  certain  bones,  the  leg 
bones  of  animals,  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by  tying' 
them  round  their  ankles,  and  then  taking  a  pole  shod  with 
iron  into  their  hands,  they  push  themselves  forward  by 
striking  it  against  the  ice,  and  are  carried  on  with  a  velocity 
fsqual  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  a  bolt  discharged  from  a 
cross  bow  *.'• 

In  the  year  1415,  Thomas  Falconer,  mayor,  caused  the 
city  wall  to  be  broken  near  Coleman  Street,  and  built  a 
postern,  afterwards  called  Moorgate,  upon  the  Moor-side. 
This  gate  was  erected  for  the  ease  of  the  citizens,  to  pass 
upon  causeways  into  the  fields  for  recreation.  In  the 
year  1511,  Roger  Achely,  mayor,  caused  dykes  and 
bridges  to  be  made,  and  the  ground  to  be  levelled  and 
made  more  commodious  for  passage.  The  ground  was  af- 
terwards raised,  so  that  the  dykes  and  bridges  were  covered ; 
**  and  it  seemeth  to  me,"  says  Stow,  "  that  if  it  be  made 
level  with  the  battlements  of  the  city  wall,  yet  will  it  be 
little  the  drier,  such  is  the  moorish  nature  of  that  ground/* 
In  1605,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Leonard' Halliday, 
this  unhealthy  spot  was  converted  into  pleasant  walks,  and 
ohm^d  witii'  trees,    encompassed   with   brick  walls,    and 

•  Fitz-Stephen,  tranilacefiby  the  ReT.Mr«Pegge. 
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xp^e  convenient  by  means  of  subterfanebns  chunneb  tm 
%he  conveyance  of  water  to  the  city.  The  expence  of  t}m 
undertaking  to  the  city  was  5000/.  Some  of  the  trees  ^ik 
^till  standing ;  but  the  quarters  have  been  thrown  into  op^tt 
ground,  in  the  front  of  Bethlem  HospitaU  which  has  latriy 
t)een  appropriated  for  the  exercise  Qf  volunteer  corps  be^ 
lunging  to  the  City, 

BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 
In  the  preceding  volume,  mention  has  been  n(iade  con* 
ceming  the  conversion  of  Old  Bethlem  Hospital  ii^to  a  re* 
ceptacle  for  lunatics.  It  appears,  accQrding  tp.  Stow,  that 
another  hospital  for  lunatics  subsisted  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  but  that  a  certain  monarcb 
disliking  that  persons  under  such  unhappy  circumstances 
should  be  so  near  the  palace,  caused  them  to  be  removed  to 
Betlilem  without  Bishops^ate. 

There  i^  po  doubt  but  that  the  city  of  London  ht^viiig  fdt 
great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  proj>er  recc^taclei 
for  those  unhappy  objects,  who  Mxre  a/Bicted  by  the  most 
deplorable  malady  incident  to  the  human  frame,  considered 
that  the  retired  situation  of  the  hospital  of  Bethlem,  and  its 
contiguity  to  the  city  pointed  it  out  as  a  fit  place  for  the 
desired  purpose;  in  the  year  152,3^  Stephen  Gennings^^ 
Merchant  TayJor,  gave  forty  pounds  J)y  will  lovyards  tl»e 
purchase  of  this  hospital,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  taking 
steps  to  procure  the  purchase,  a  very  slv)rt  time  before, 
they  derived  their  right  to  it  from  royal  munificence.— 
The  revenues,  however,  were  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
which  they  were  intended  to  remedy ;  for,  within  five  year«f 
after  the  royal  grant  had  passed,  letters  patent  were  issued 
tq  John  Whitehead,  proctor  to  the  hqspUa^I  oyf  Bethlcpi^- 
^^  to  solicit  donations  within  the  counties,  of  Lincoln  a.nd 
Cambridge,  the  city  of  London,  and  the  is\e  of  E\y." 

In  tlie  infant  state  qf  this  charity,  no  other  prpvisjop  was 
Dfiade  for  the  unfortunate  patient,  besides  confinement  and 
medical  relief.  His  friends,  or  the  parish,  \\j^i'^  o.h'iged  to^ 
contribute  to  his  support  j  and  it  remained  for  the  judicious 
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%eneVoIence  of  siieceeding  times  to  supply  tbat  coniforUtbk 
subsistence,  and  tender  c«re,  which  have  re^toted  so  man  jr  , 
distntcted  objects  to  their  families,  and  to  society* 

About  the  year  1644,  it  was  under  consideration  to  eh^- 
krge  th^  old  hospital ;. but  the  situation  was  too  cIdSe  and 
nonfilled  to  allow  of  its  being  rendered  a  commodious  ftsy* 
lum  for  the  numerous  distracted  persons  of  both  sexes  tbat 
claimed  its  protection:  after  the  Restoration,  it  beclima  a 
matter  of  serious  ddtberation  to  build  a  new  hospital, 
.  la  April  1615^  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commoil 
council  df  the  bity  of  London,  allotted  to  the  governors  ii 
large  piece  of  ground  near  London  Wall,  on  the  south-  side 
of  the  lower  quarter  b('  Moorfields,  where  the  hospital  of 
Bedilemr  now  stands.  The  expedition,  with  which  thi» 
stately  fifkbric  was  completed,  challenges  our  admiratiort. 
For,'  from  an  inscription  over  the  arch  facing  die  entrance 
into  tbe  hospital,  it  appears  that  it  was  finished  in  July,  in 
the  following  year.  So  active  was  the  zeal  that  quickened 
tbe  growth  of  this  noble  structure !  The  generosity  of  the 
contributors  must  have  been  equal  to  their  attention,  for  the 
charge  of  the  building  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  tfaaa- 
17,000/.  The  hospital  of'  Bethlem  stands  an  illustrious  mo- 
nument  of  British  charity ;  and,  whetlier  we  consider  the 
becoming  magnificence  of  the  building,  the  commodioutf 
Arrangement  of  the  interior  apartments,  or  the  eflectuat  re- 
lief which  it  reaches  out  to  the  poor  objects  whom  it  shel- 
ters, we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  it  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  whole  world* 

The  design  of  the  building  was  taken  from  the  Thuil- 
leries  in  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  it  is  said,  was  so  much  of. 
fended  that  his  palace  should  be  made  a  model  for  an  hos- 
pital, tbat,  in  revenge,  he  ordered  a  plan  of  St.  James's  to 
be  taken  for  offices  of  a  very  inferior  nature.  The  figures 
of  tbe  two  lunatics  over  the  gates  of  the  hospital,  were  the 
work  of  Gibber,  the  father  of  the. comedian.  *'  My  father 
Caius  Gabriel  Gibber  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  who  came 
into  England,  some  time  before  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  to  follow  his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  sta. 
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Itutiy.  The  b&ysQ  relievo  oo  tbe  pedestal  o^  the  gfeat  co« 
lomii  in  the  city,  and  the  tv^o  %ures  of  the  lunaties,  tte 
Having,  and  tbe  Melancholy,  over  the  gates  of  Bethlem 
Hospkali  lure  no  ill  moiiumehib  of  his  fame  as  an  artist*/* 
'  There  is  a  tradition  tha£.  the  petsoii  represented  by  the 
jigute  of  tbe  snelaiKrholy  lunstic,:  ivas  porter  to  Oliver 
Cromwell^  :  .^  . 

»  In  the  .'close  limits  witbi5  trlrich  the  old  hospital  was  coit« 
fined,  itras  impracticable,  tb  nescirve  voom  for  those  fbrlom 
t>eing8,  of  whose  return  to  the  oomfotts  of  a  sound  odnd 
there  wete  no  hope&  The  ina^easing  multitude  of  curable 
objects  justly  demanded  adnciittance<;  ncMr  did  it  seem  re»* 
Enable  that  they  should  be  excluded  ftom  the  probpect  of 
enjoying  a  blessing  which  the  formef  could  not'  attain. 
When  the  new  house  was  erected,  it  was  hoped  that  some 
proriaioii  might  be  made  for  such  as  were  deemed  in* 
curable,  and  at  the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  public  But 
ifae  great  influx  of  insane  persons,  from  all  pasts  of  tbd 
kingdom»  into  the  hospital,  frustrated  these  expectations^ 
and  gave  reason  to  suppose,  that  few,  if  any,  of  its  nu* 
merous  apartments,  would,  at  any  time,  be  vacant.  It  was 
tberefore  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building ;  a  parti- 
cular subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  tlie  purpose,  and,  in 
the  year  17S4,  two  wings  were  added  to  the  hospital.  This 
addition  of  room  enabled  the  governors,  in  some  degree^  t# 
answer  tbe  wii^hes  of  the  public ;  and  there  are  now  main« 
tained  one  hundred  incurable  patients,  fifty  of  each  sex| 
who  enjoy  every  advantage  which  their  deplorable  state  can 
admjL  The  number  of  patients  in  tbe  house,  who  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  being  relieved,  commonly  amounts  to 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  these,  it  has  been 
^und  upon  an  average,  that  nearly  two  out  of  three  are  re« 
stored  to  their  understanding.  To  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection have  the  liberal  benefactions  of  die  well-disposed 
{for  it  is  by  benefactions  that  the  deficient  revenues  of  thiic 
ittspital  have  been,  and  must  be  supplied)  advanced  this 

*  Gibber's  Apology  for  his  own  Life* 
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iiT>b)e  ihstitulioh !  And  sacb  is  the  «olid  and  substantial  good^ 
^whicb  it  derives  to  individuals  and  to  the  c^mmanlty  1* 

It  may  not  be  improper  bete  to  rectify  a  mistabns  notion 
that  has  gone  forth  into  the  world.    It  has  been  presuined 

by 

-  ^  The  mode  of  admitstoh  and  trestoieiit  of  pstlentt  are  osre  par- 
ticularly  ezpretied  io  the  f<&wiag  OsNfiaAL  OaoBas  of  tho  Com* 
aaictee: 

**  Wheb  a  patiient,  after  suncient  trial,  it  judjged  iiiemfll6»  heitdis* 
missed  from  the  hospital ;  and  if  te  '9  prottounced  dangerottt,  either  to 
himself  or  others,  his  natne  is  eiltered  into  a  book^  that  hie  may  be  re* 
ceived  in  tarn  among  the  incurables  maintained  in  the  house^  whenerer 
a  vacancy  shall  happen. 

**  AH.  poor  lunatics  are  to  be  admitted,  except  such  As  aire  StBiet^ 
with  the  palsy,  or  subject  to  convulsive  or  epileptic  fits,  or  such  ss  are 
become  weak  through  age  or  long  illnes^,  such  as  are  mopes  or  idiots, 
such  as  are  infected  with  the  venereal  disease,  and 'women  With  child. 
All  admissible  patients  (except  those  from  parishes  and  publie  olEces), 
•poa  giving  security  jto  be  taken  away  when  required*  and  SndlDg  their 
own  clothes,  are  to  be  admitted  without  any  fee  or  expe&ee*  Psrishes 
and  public  offices  are  to  pay  I/,  il  s.6d,  for  each,  and  enter  into  the  same 
engagements ;  and  incurables  are  to  pay  3/.  10/.  deposit,  and  5#.  a  week, 
besides  their  clothing.  Those  incurables  who  are  sent  by  poor  friends, 
are  to  pay  the  sam»  deposit,  and  2/.  d</.  a  week,  besides  their  clothing. 

**  Patients  who  have  not  been  disordered  more  than  oae  year  before 
admission,  are  to  be  admitted  at  all  seasons,  and  remain  till  cured,  pro- 
vided the  same  be  effected  within  twelve  months  i  and  all  such  as  have 
been  disordered  kmger  than  that  time  may  be  admitted  (at  the  discretion 
«f  the  sub*oommittee)  from  Lady  Pay  to  Michaelmas  only,  when  thejf 
are  to  be  discharged,  unless  there  be  then  a  prospect  of  cure. 

'<  No  governor  is  to  be  a  security  for  any  patient. 

**  A  list  is  to  be  kept  of  all  patienu  discharged  as  fatcttrsble  who  msjr 
be  deemed,  by  the  physician  and  the  sub-committee,  fit  oljecu  fpr  the 
incurable  list ;  and  as  there  may  be  room,  notice  thereof  is  to  be  sent  to 
their  friends  |  and  they  .are  to  be  admitted  in  rotation  without  favour  oe 
preference. 

*<  No  patient  who  has  been  once  discharged  as  incurable  is  so  be  agaia 
admitted  into  the  hospital  as  a  curable  patient,  without  good  prooC  that 
such  person  has  been  well  for  twelve  months  previous  feo  the  applt- 


•  ^  AM  patients,  oji  admission,  are  to  beftripped  and  esamiocd.ai  ihe 

presence  of  their  friends,  and,  if  neccssatf^.Qf  the  sufgeoo :  thef  srt 
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by  voBXiyf  thai  the  faospltils  of  Betlilein»  and  St.  Luke,  are 
conned»d :  the  latter,  it  has  been  thought,  is  appcunted  for 
tlie  mclfittoti  of  incurables  discharged  by  the  former ;  and 
so  prevalent  has  been  thb  opinion,   that  tlie  steward  of 

Bethlem 

not  to  be  allbwed  any  box  with'a  kxk  and  key,  or  any  razori>  kniTes, 
.  scUsari>  or  daiiferoat  initriimentt  of  any  kind. 

*'  No  patient  is  to  be  allowed  tea,  sugar,  wine,  strong  beer,  or  a&f 
otiier  provtsioii,  imlen  by  the  .particisUr  direction  of  the  physicia&y  tur- 
geoMy  or  apothecary,  first  given  in  writing. 

**  No  patient  h  to  be  confined  in  chains  without  the  prerions  knaw- 
Mge  aiMl  approbation  of  the  apothecary,  nor  released  from  suck  oob* 
finemeat  without  his  consent. 

**  The  tet  of  ertry  patient  in  chains  or  straw  are  to  be  carefufly  ex- 
nmiaed,  well  rubbed,  uid  covered  with  flannel,  ev«ry  night  and  inon« 
iag  daiiag  the  winter  months :  and  the  surgeon  is  tp  be  immediate  in* 
formed  if  ihtrebe  any  complaints  which  require  his  attendance. 

**  All  dir  pstieuts  are  to  be  washed  and  combed  every  mormng«  thar 
men  patiaan  ihaved  every  Monday,  and  the  feet  of  all  patients  washed 
at  leatt  one  ^y  in  every  week* 

*'  If  a  paikeac  escnpa  thiovgh  the  negligence  of  any  servant,  the 
whole  expeaca  of  retaking  luch  patient  is  to  be  first  paid  by  the  steward^ 
and  by  hi«i  deducted  from  ikt  lahMry  of  the  servant  in  flMilt. 

**  No  person  whatsoever,  cscept  governors,  or  those  in  company  with 
a  governor  or  tfke  physician,  k  to  be  permitted  to  view  the  hospital  and 
patsentfi  • 

**  The  leeurkiea  for  any  patient,  npon  the  admission  -of  snch  pn« 
tlent,  are  to  have  atidcet  delivered  to  them,  which  will  entkie  two  per- 
SMis^  friends  ef  the  pnnents,  to  admission  on  Monday,  from  the  hour  of 
ten  to  twelve^ 

"  If  any  man,  related  to  a  woman  patient,  or  empbyed  hy  her  rela- 
liam,  fit  desiioos  of  seeing  snch  patient,  the  is  to  be  brooght  down  4o  the 
eemmittae^ntom,  attended  by  one  of  the  nunes,  any  time  (hmi  ten  t4 
^ehre,  on  Mondays,  unlets  such  visits  are  forbidden  by  the  physician  or 
apotkeeak-f% 

^'  One  of  the  keepers  or  gallery  maids  is  to  attend  all  persona  who 
may  eoulelo  view  the  hsspital  (  tlie^  are  not  to  ask,  demand,  or  recerve 
say  b«o«fsotioo  or  gratnitf ,  on  behalf  of  the  hospital  or  themscftves,  on 
pat|r«of'diiiMksion(  b#  vdiatsaer  any  persons  may  be  inelined  to  gh«,i 
they  are  to  be  desired  to  put  into  the  poor's  box  with  their  own  hands. 

'^  f%C  waff^snckt  have  |i«iApkJnt  to  make  which  respeett  ilka  man 
aftgeaamt,  or  the  tervankof  iha  hospital,  ^thty  are  to  be  desired  la  eaia» 

Ihe 
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Bftthlgm  hospital  has  ofbv  imm wL^4eM9V»^  if§fi\yfpi4M^  i»f. 
edttcattOD  and  cnedit,  i^ho  w§r<i  iptforp^ed  forrffs^ifSit^  fifaK 
charged  incurable,  desiriog  t;o  laK»W,fw^)N^:thqif)Wfi«M:i^ 
sept  tQ  St  Lukc*s«    H«»w,'sud)  m  idaa  m^u^d  bar^  jobMju^d* 

the  same  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose*  or  to  address  "tnqatetves 
to  the  steward  before  they  leave  the  hospital.  '  '  ./i    » 

-**  Incurable  patknts,  who  become  maptrkfi  (lon^utinptite,  ^retobe 
^kchargedif  they  belong  loparishes.'  >  '  *  •   v'  •      ' 

"  Upon  appliq^tipn  hjr  the  frienas  to  tbe,it(ewM4»  9a«  of  *q  iLqeffoi 
is  to  be  diiQectfd  (o.cs^  away  any  4a|lg•lv^%ga1i^9lt  wiio  |]^.#i|ve  ^coq, 
discharged  as  inciirable ;  but  this  is  not  tp  )}^  do])e  o^  any  Sicc^^pi  virithout^ 
such  application  and  direction.  * 

^^'  When  patients  IVoro  the  country  are  discharged  sick  sjnS  wealL/their 
•ecurhies  arei^tdk^  diem-  away  wiiliitt  sir  dsys* 'after  hotiteth^rtof; 
aad  when  patiiiMi^iiirilin  4h0  billl  of  moistnty.  are  «sd|ia(%^d^ln  like 
copditioa,  their  secaritie^  Me  tq  takeibmlaYnir  withiii  tiite^fiajri  After 
notice  ther^r^  and  in  cafe  ofi  fai}^/^  .^e  peaali}jo(  t^^  Hoi^  »^  t6 1|^ 
strictly  enforced :  all  patients  are  to  be  ftrippejd  ai\d  .ex4inijii)ed^  ;aQd  lent, 
awajr  clean  and  decent ;  and  a  regular' return  of  the  patients  i^isfhargedi^ 
and  of  those  discharged  feiii  not  removed,  is  to  W  laid  before  tBfe  Be'tKlem 
sub-committee.  •'«     ■        •       •     ' •■^-. 

**  ^heBeth(emsQ«^^^niaitteetuisilidild^Rortaiiy  powei*tor«lRe^pa« 
tieata  on  clieir  disdurge,  ^^  ciuvcdt  vM^aoy  hm  o€  iiisoBy^*  ao('eiH 

••  The  Bethlem  sul^-pommittee  is^io.view  th?  Jiouie  and,  oati^^  41 
feast  once  a  mopth,  ai^d  to  minute  doWn  any  thing  of  moment  in  a  book. 

'•^  The  poor's  box  h  to  be  opened'oiliJe  a  ycaffin  the  presence  ot  the  ■ 
Bethlem  sub-cominittee. 

«*  All  the  gates  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  to  both  galleries,  ^r^tq, 
be  kept  shut. 

**  The  keys  of  the  gates  arc  to  be  numbered,  and  delivered  to  the  re- 
spective officers  and  servants,  who  are  not  tp  give  them  out  of  (hoij  pps- 
sefsion,  to  any  patient  or  other  person,  officer  or  servant^  on  pain  q(  lutr 
pension  or  dismission, 

«  All  the  men  servants  (the  porter  excepted)  are  to  watch  in  rotation  5 
and  the  first  assisunt  keeper  is  always  to  be  the  cpok,  and  th?  second  the 
cutter. 

«  The  servant  who  watches,  b  to  go  round  the  house  and  men's  gal- 
lery, the  court  and  back  yard,  and  the  infirmary  yard,  and  audibly  to 
proclaim  every  hour,  from  eleven  o'clock  ax  night  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  summery  and  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  seven  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  in  winter,  on  pain  of  suspension  or  dismission ;  and  then 
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ejpcei^  firoM'A^  MumeBs  of  their  sifimtion  dn  edcf?  othei^,  \t 
19  not'taiy  Vd  '6ay*;  dertam  it  is,  it  has  not  tlic'fe^  founds^ 
tkin  ill  jfcfud).  Both''h€«pita3s  lire  engaged  in  tbje  same  good 
work)  have  the'  same  ot]ject  in  view,  the  restoratieii  €f 
Te3SM'jtp  the  distracted ;  and  both  admit  a  limited  number 
of  incurables ;  but  the  goyermors,  officers,  and  funds  of 
each  charity,  are  totally  separate  aqd  djstipct. 

The  conduct  and  management  of  this  hospital  is  more  im- 
mediately intrusted  to  a  committee  of  forty/*tsiro  govemon. 
aeVen  of  wAom,  together  with  the  trcasuret,  ^rsictan,  and 
odier  bflfeerii,'  attefid  erery  Saturday,  in  in6Athly  fojtation, 
for  the  admission  of  patients,  and  for  the  refutation  of  such 
other  matters,  aa  may  ^concern  the  eiisei  .i^'^IF^re,  fin^^on- 
yeniencet  .c^  so  lajrge  a  iafpi^y.  4fid„  fa  il^  ^^ommittee  ia 
open  to  every  gaTernory,  it,  reemea:;aU:'lto^heBefit  whicli  it 
can- derive  from  the  |»rodmde  and  information  of  persons  of 
diifferaiit  tlabtts  of  life,  rapectablfe  fcitifterts'  yho  are  en- 
gagcaS'ipj  or  havie  retired  from  business,  genjlipmen  of  the 
ihedical'pro^ion,  and  others  ^f  in^j^l^pfl^nt  fo^tui^e,  whose 
leisure  or  benevolence  may  lead  them  to  attend. 

A^^eon  as  jtbe  lunatic  is  judged  j|  fit.objieejt  for  Uiis  cha« 

sity^  he  is  delivered  to  the  st^ard,  who,,  iivd^r  the  ^iiree- 

tion  of  the  physician,  assigns  him  such  a  degree  of  care  and 

cbri&icmertt  as  his  cause  may  require!    T)ie'  wards  are  spa* 

,  cioua  aiid  airy,  ]tbe  lenjgth  of'eacb  Ibei^g  tiijcee  liundted  and 

deliver  the  keyi  to  the  porter ;  and  the  penpn  who  officiatet  at  watch- 

masi  the  preceding  night,  it  to  take  charge  of  the  gate  every  evening, 

from  five  tiji  ten  o'clock  in  winter,  and  from  teven  till  eleven  in  turn- 

mtr, 

'  "  iio  tervant  is  to  be  aji>tent  on  pretence  of  illnett,  or  otherwite, 

witkoot  the  oonaent  of  tke  sub-committee,  medical  officert,  or  tteward. 

**  No  DcnoD  it  to  be  a^mined  as  a  servant  into  the  hotpital  until  alter 
i  triaf  6r  two  montht.' 

'  •*  No  work  6r  rejpairt  to  be  done  at  the  hospital  (except  by  a  car- 
^aier,  who  it  to  he  kept  there  conttantly  at  jobbing  worK)  without  an 
order  in  writing  from  the  tub-committee  and  turveyot;,  to  be  communi-. 
cated  by  the  clerk  and  ttewaidJ 

'*  Patif  ntt  without  cenij^catet  are  to  be  admitted,  on  giving  double  te- 
<€urity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Bethlcm  tub* committee." 

twenty* 
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twenty^ne  feet,  tfiteSfidtlj^idirteenfleet'  tm  inehev,.  and  tM 
hetghth  thirteen  fe^"  Tbeite'arefwobuiidred  aud  sev€!tityj 
five  cells,  each  of  WETtch  measures  twelve  feet  six  inches  bf 
eight  feet ;  and  the-  convenience  of  the  ajiartinents  atfotell 
te  each  Unhappy  indiiviflual,  together  with  the  order,  do- 
cency,  and*  cleanliiiess  that  are  conspicuous  through  the 
whole  hoibe,  cannot  but  strike  the  <sharftab!e' visitant  r'and, 
though  the  various  spectacles  of  wretchodness,  which  thenS  ' 
pireseat  thenoselves,  must  agitate  the  xnind  that  feels  for  the 
woes  of  humanity,  the  pain,  which  they  occasion,  will 
l^rely  fail  of  being  mitigated  by  the  view  of  that'  rdtef 
which  is  administered  to  the  wretched/     " 

The  unhappy  patients  enjoy  the  ablest  medical  assistance 
admhiistered  with  the  greatest  humanity.  Tlie  -provisions  of 
thfe  hospital,  the  vegetables,  milk,  beef,  &c.  are  all  ex- 
jcelleot  in  their  kind*:  they  are  carefully  inspected  by  the  ' 
steward,  who  is  resident,  and  frequently  viewed,  by  gende« 
fmen  of  the  committee*  -      ' 

But  perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  regular  plan  of  diet; 
.established  in  this  numerous  houshold,'may  hot  prove  nti-i 
acceptiible  to  those  who  deem  no  partitulars  trivial  or-  uni 
interesting,  that  tend  .to  alleviate  huinan  distress.  Tbe 
constant  breakfast  alloted  the  patients  throughout  the  jrear, 
is  water-gruel,  with  bread,  butter,  and  salt.  They  ba^a 
meat  for  dinner  three  days  in  a  week.  -Beef  is  the  Sunday*s 
fare ;  mutton  is  their  Tuesday's  dinner,  and  they  have  veai 
on  Thursdays,  bqt  the  last  only  from  Lady  Day  to  Mi« 
cliaelmas;  during  the  winter  months,  mutton  or  pork  is 
substituted  in  its  place.  They  have  also  a  sufficient  quan<» 
jtity  of  broth ;  and  that  every  indulgence,  which  ceconomy 
permits,  may  be  given  to  the  poor  patients,  on  the  meat 
days  one  gallery  f  is  always  gratified  with  roast  meat.  The 
quantity  of  soUd  mea.t,  besides  v^etables  and  a  pint  of 

•  The  committee  have  lately  allowed  vegetables  and  a  better  sort  qf 
small  beer.  This  liberality  has  produced  the  most  saluury  effects  upoa 
the  general  health  of  the  patientSy  as  the  medical  officers  have  observed, 
that  the  patients  have  not  been  since  lo  much  ai&icted  with  scurvy,  or 
fluxes  as  formerly. 

f  The  house  is  divided  into  Rft. 

fimall 


simll  tieer,  allowed  eac^  ^in^ivid^fi*  Mi^^}^  ouno^.  On 
tbfi  d^y^  in  wUcb  ^ey  bijre  pp  jOJ^f^  aiyl  ^bicb  ^e.^led 
iiS^pj^n  4^ys,  they  b^ve  nculJf-p9tt;figp.^  ricc-pailk,  wid^ 
^read  and.  ch^c^e.  ijk^k  qonst^  supppr  b  bre«d  aod 
cbeese^  witI>>.piht.of.^jiRall  beqF;JW4,w4ve  pwt  of  each 
gallexj,  in  tb^ir  turn,  have  butter  if  .jbfiK  F^fe^i^ 
^  The  cell?  igre  vigked  t^ly  ^xfifs  WQTWg  by  tbe  servants 
of  ^tbe  lipase:  ];bfK  J^e  tbeir  rieporp^  to  tbe.apothecary^ 
who  goe^  rou|)4  about  eight  o'clock  t^  inspect  them  him- 
self^ and  to  give  such  prders  ^nd  direction$  as  way  be  ne- 
«e»9xy.  .  ,,,,»   ,     , 

Tbe  physician  visits  tbe  boapital  three  days  m  a  i^edk. 

There  ^ix:;  certain,  days  fixed  for  the  proper  medical 
pperatioDS ;  and  the  cold  or  hot  bath  is  used  in  those  q^^ps 
Where  it  is  judged  to  be  salutary.  Every  patient  is.  indiflg^ 
with  that  degree  pf  liberty  which. is  found  consistent  wit^ 
bU  own,  and  the  general  ^fety.  In  the  winter  there  ai^ 
certain  rooi;ns  with  comfortable  fires,  dcfendi^.  by.  large 
^ardriroQs,  to  prevent  mischief;  where  those,  who  are.  in 
a  convalescent  st^te,  meet  and  associate;  and  in  the  sum* 
jjufT,  they  walk  ia  the  large  adjoining  oourtryards,  and 
ionetimes  amusff  themselves  with  such  diversions  as  are 
deemed  not  improper  to  quiet  their  spirits,  apd  compose  the 
agilatimi  of  th^r  minds. 

The  hospital  used  formerly  to  derive  a  revenue,  of  at 
least  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  from  the  indiscrimt. 
nate  admission  of  visitants,  whom,  very  often,  an  idle 
aind  wanton  curiosity  drew  to  these  regions  of  distress.  But 
this  liberty,  though  beneficial  to  the  funds  of  the  charity, 
was  thought  to  counteract  ijts  giwd  design,  as  it  tended  to 
diatnrb  the  tranquillity  of  tbe  patients.  U  was  therefore 
judged  proper,,  in  the  year  1770,  no  longer  to  expose  tlie 
house  to  public  view ;  and  now,  it  is  scarcely  ever  open  lo 
strangers,  unless  they  ai*e  introduced  by  ^  particular  pr* 
der. 

The  friend?  of  the  poor  objects  h$^ve  a  limited  access  to 
^I/em. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conciadict  a  most  bjorioiifi .  notion, 
tWt  has  been  adopted,  ohiefly  itideed  by  tjiat  class  of  pto* 
pie,  who  are  most  prone  to  form  prejudices  again*  eleemo^ 
synary  institutions,  irttich  is,  that  the  patients  in  Betfalem 
hospital  are  beaten^  and  in  other  respects  ill  tzeated,  in  Or« 
der  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  necessary  operationt. 
Tins  idea  is  absolutely  erroneous.  No  serraot  is  allowed  so' 
wanton  an  abuse  of  tliie  authority  that  is  pren  faim ;  and  it 
is  itrictly  enjoined,  that,  a  patient  shall  never  be  struck,  t%^ 
cept  in  cases  of  self-defence.  Indeed  it  is  notorious,  thflt^ 
the  members  of  this  family  are  regarded  with  that  lenity 
which  thehr  situation  claims.  If  the  known  biHneoity  and 
attention  of  the  officers  of  the  house  were  not  itself  a  ftu£« 
fident  security  for  their  bemg  well  treated,  the  fvequent  in^ 
spection  which  the  hospital  undergoes  from  a  large  propor-* 
tion  of  the  governors,  who,  at  different  times,  serve  upow 
the  Bethlem  committee,  would;  ^t  once  invalidate  the  ns*^ 
pidon  that  has  been  mentioned.  In  short,  such  is  the  am* 
fortable  subsistence,  kind  treatment,  and  able  medioal  aid, 
which  the  patients  here  meet  with,  that  many,  who  are  in«> 
timately  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the  house,  htive 
declared,  tl^  if  ever  God  should  be  pleased  to  visit  tben» 
with  insanity,  Bethlem  Hospital  is  the  place,  into  whick 
they  would  wish  to  be  admitted ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  ie« 
mark,  that  the  patients  themselves  are  often  kuowu  to  prefer 
Bethlem  to  private  mad- houses. 

The  admission  of  patients  into  Bethlem  hospital  is  attended 
with  very  little  difficulty.  It 'is  first  necessary  to  consider^ 
whether  the  case  of  the  supposed  lunatic  includes  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  the  prudence  of  the  hospital  re^ 
gards  as  objections  to  admission.  These  are  few  in  number^ 
and  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  them  will  b^  easily  allowed* 
Mopes,  persons  afflicted  with  the  palsy,  or  subject  to  con* 
▼ulsive  or  epileptic  fits,  and  such  as  are  become  weak  throogfe^ 
age,  or  long  ittness,  are  excluded.  Objects  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  is'  presumed,  may  be  sufficiently  protected  and  se^- 
cured  by.their  friends',  or  in  a  parish  workhouse.  It  is  pe«[ 
euBarljr  deserving  notice,  that  no  person  is  considered  as  dis<* 

qualified 
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qualified  fiMT  admission  here,  who  may  have  been  discharged 
uncttred  from  any  odier  lunatic  hospital.  When  the  fricaodtf 
of  a  lunatic  are  satisfied  that  he  is  a  proper  object  df  the 
charity,  and  the  petition  and  certificates  of  the  patient^s  le^ 
gal  parish  settlement  are  prepared,  the  forms  of  which  are 
xeadily  obtained  by  an  application  at  Bethiem,  or  at  the 
clerk's  office  in  Bridewell  hospital ;  and  a  governor's  recom- 
mendation is  never  refused  to  the  friends  of  any  proper  ob- 
ject ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  procure  a  governor's  re- 
commendation. The  hospital  also  requires,  tbat^  upon  ad- 
mission, two  housekeepers  residing  in  or  near  London^  shall 
^nter  into  a  bond  to  take  the  patient  away  when  discharged 
by  the  committee,  and  pay  the  cspence  of  clothes,  and  of 
burial  in  case  of  death.  If  the  lunatic  is  sent  by  a  pari^» 
or  any  other  public  body,  the  sum  of  3/.  45.  is  paid  for  bed-r 
diogji  but  if  he  is  placed  there  by  friends,  the  bospitali  anx- 
ioQ8  to  lighten  their  burthen,  reduces  the  sum  to  2/.  5^.  6d. 
and  when  an  incurable  patient  is  finally  settled  in  the  bonse^ 
^e  sum  of  half  a  crown  per  week  is  paid  to  the  hospital  by 
his  friends,  or  the  parish  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  patient  should  be  supplied  with 
clothing;  in  failure  of  such  supply,  the  hospital  provides 
proper  garments  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  the  bondsmen  teptty 
the  e;[pence.* 

#BSTHL£M  HOSPITAL.  Ordered*  That  the  apparel  wantii^ 
Ibr  the  patients,  may  be  provided  by  their  friendt;  but  if  not  done,  the 
steward  shaU  ftimish  vrhat  the  weekly  committee  thali  order,  at  the  fol* 
towing  prices:     . 

FOR  MBN.  FOa  WOMEK. 

A  coat     -    -    .    -     ^.0  16    6  A  blanket  gown      -     >C*0  1^    ^ 

A  waistcoat-    -    -    «    0  6    4  A  gown  and^  petticoat       0  19    0 

A  pair  of  breeches     -    0  9    4  An  under  pentcoat      -    0    3    3 

Ashirt .0  3  11    '     Athift     .----034 

A  pair  of  shoes      ,.    •    o  4    6  A  pair  of  shoes     -    -    0    3    1 

A  pair  of  stockings      -    0  2    3  A  pair  of  stockings      •    0,  1  10 

A  cap      ..---0  10  A  cap      .^-.-010 

A  blanket  gown      -    -    0  10    6  A  handkerchief     -    •    0    I    3 

A  strait  waistcoat  -    -    0  13    6  An  apron     -    -    -    -    0    2    2 

Bncklet  -'  ^    *    .    .    0  0  .8  Buckles   i-    .    -    .    -   0   O    8 

There 
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There  is  no  particular  time  limited  fpr  the  continuance  of 
a  patient  in  the  hospital,  who  is  under  cure.  It  is  generally 
seen  in  a  twelvemonth ,  whether  the  case  will  admit  relief; 
and  sometimes  in  a  few  months  health  and  reason  are  restored. 
"Nor  does  the  care  of  the  governors  cease  when  the  recovered 
lunatic'i^  dismissed  from  the  hospital.  At  the  time  of  dis- 
charge,  he  is  interrogated  as  to  the  treatment  which  he  has 
received)  and 9  if  he  has  had  cause  of .  complaint,  required 
to  declare  it.  He  is  encouraged  to  apply  occasionally  to  the 
medical  officer,  who  gives  him  such  advice  and  medicines  as 
are  proper  to  prevent  a  relapse,  and,  if  it  should  appear  that 
his  circumstances  are  particularly  distressing,  the  treasurer 
and  physician  possess  a  discretionary  power  to  relieve  him 
with  a  small  sum  of  money  at  his  dcparturp. 

The  government  of  the  royal  hospitals,  as  lately  established 
by  parliament,  affords  ample  security  to  tlie  charitable  bene- 
factor, that  his  good  intentions  will  rqfcive  their  accomplish^ 
ment.*  The  wealthy  aud  munificent  city  of  London,  asso- 
ciated with  the  guardians  of  each  charity,  cherishes  in  her 
bosom,  and  fosters  with  her  care  those  endowments,  which 
the  liberality  of  .Henry,  and  the  piety  of  Edvvafd  committed 
to  her  administration.  That  this  happy  union  will  operate  tp 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt,— 
The  friends  of  the  hospital  of  Betlilem  form  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  that  their  ability  to  alleviate  the  greatest 
of  all  human  calamities  will  bf  enlarged  and  extended  ;  they 
hope  to  effect  the  purposes  they  have  in  view,  and  entertain 
full  confidence,  that  Uie  generous  assistance  of.  the  opuleut 
and  the  good,  will  enable,  them,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  humanity. f 

*  A  contest  hatd  long  lubtitted- between  the  common-council  of  the  citf 

•f  London  and  the.acting  govemort  of  all  the  royal  hospitals  i  the  former 

clainung  a  right  to  be  admitted  governors  in  virtue  of  the  several  royal 

chu'ters.*    This  dispute  has  been  happily  settled  by  a  compromise,  wluch 

'  allows  the  admission  of  twelve  of  the  common -council  to  each  hospital. 

Application  was  made  to  parliament  in  1782,  and  a  bill  pasted,  which 

fully  esublishes  this  agreement,  and  the  friends  of  these  noble  charities 

have  now  the  satisfaction  to  be  Assured  that  the  government  of  them  it 

'ettled  in  a  mode  best  calculated  to  promote  their  prosperity. 

t  Bowek's  Hist,  of  B^thlem. 

Vol.  III.    No.  52.  F  Distracted 
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Distracted  men  and  women  remaining  in  tMs  hospital 
on  the  3 1  St  of  December,  1804  -        -        -        -186 

Admitted  during  the  year  ld05      -        .        -        -      44 

Cured  and  discharged  -        •        •        •    07 

-   Buried,  after  much  charae  daring  their  lunacy        6 

,  Patients  in  the  hospital  31  at  December,  1 805      1 27 


Viz.  Men  under  cure    -    -    28 
Ditto  incurables     - 

Women  under  cure    -      2  * 
Ditto  incurables    - 


287 
481 

493 


230 
76 

51 


.127 

At  the  committee,  which  meet  eyery  Saturday^  it  has  been 
always  customary  to  admit  and  discharge  distracted  men  and 
women  from  any  pari  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  without 
expence  to  their  relations  or  friends.  By  the  report,  how* 
ever,  of  eminent  surveyors,  the  building  oT  the  present  hos- 
pital  has  been  proved  to  be  in  so  decayed  and  dangeroas  a 
state,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  pull* down  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  to  discontinue  the  reception  of  patients,  till 
a  more  commodious  place  couM  be  fixed  upon ;  andth^com^ 
forts  of  relief  extended  in  a  more  ample  manner. 

For  the  iiirtherance  of  so  benevolent  a  purpose,  oa  th« 
14th  of  May,  1806,  in  a  committee  of  supply  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  John  W.  Anderson,  an  alderman  and  op€ 
of  the  members  for  the  city,  observed,  **  that  the  petitioners 
who  applied  for  a  grant  for  the  erecting  new  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  unfortunate  patients  of  Betbkm  hos- 
pital had  proved  their  allegations  before  the  committee,  and 
it  would  appear  from  the  report,  that  there  were  only  ac- 
commodations for  one  hundred  and  twenty  lunatics,  though 
there  were  applications  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred^  and 
these  applications  were  likely  to  increase.  They  were  better 
taken  care  «f,  he  observed,  in  the  hospital,  ^nd  %%  one 
third  of  the  expence  attending  other  receptacles.  He  there- 
fore 
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fore  moved^  that  the  report  of  the  committee  should  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Vansittarty  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  concurred 
with  the  honourable  member,  and  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  Mr.  Alexander  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Vansittart  moved,  That  it  was  the  opmion  of  the  com* 
mittee  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000/.  be  granted  for  th« 
erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  lunatics  of  Beth* 
km  hospital,  without  any  deduction ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  the  grant  of  parliamet^t,  and  the  con« 
tribucions  ahready  obtained,  it  is  intended  immediately  to 
erect  a  new  hospital  for  lunatics,  which  will  have  the  advan- 
tages  of  an  airy  situation,  and  may  be  rendered  far  more 
suitable  to  the  purposes  of  its  erection  than  the  old  hospital, 
even  in  its  best  state,  which  was  constructed  in  haste,  and  the 
plan  of  which  is  very  capable  of  improvement.  To  tfkct 
this  desirable  purpose,  however,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  nor- 
thing-short of  a  libera]  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  publia 
at  large  can  suffice,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  obtained  in  a 
country  whose  greatest  characteristic  is  its  noble  and  gene- 
rous solicitude  to  alleviate  the  miseries,  administer  to  the  ne- 
cessities, and  heal  the  diseases  of  its  people. 

The  west  end  of  Betliiem  Hospital  faces  For£  Street,  in 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  Coleman  Street,  stood 

MOORGATE. 

THIS  postern,  having  been  built  by  Thomas  Falconer, 
mayor,  1415,  ^as  re-edified  by  William  Hampton,  mayor, 
1 472.  In  1 5 1 1 ,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Roger  Achely ,  that 
munificent  magistrate  caused  dikes  and  bridges  to  be  con-^ 
structed  over  the  moor  or  marsh,  and  theground  to  be  levelled, 
which  was  afterwards  so  much  heightened  as  to  cover  the 
bridges,  &c.  but,  says  Stow,  "  it  seemetli  to  me  that,  if  it 
be  made  level  with  the  battlements  of  the  city  wall,  yet  will  it 
be  little  the  drier,  such  is  the  moorish  nature  of  that  ground.** 
'Modern  improvemeuts  have  sufficiently  shewn  that  ingenuity 
and  ^perseverance  can  accomplish  what  w^ks  formerly  dcamed 
higl4y  improbable. 

F3  Moorgatt 
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Moorgate  being  very  ipuch  decayed  in  1672,  was  rebuilt 
with  stone,  having  a  lofty  arch  and  two  posterns,  the  city 
having hadit  in  contemplation  to  convert Moorfields  into  ahay- 
market;  but  that  circumstance  not  taking  place,  the  gate  was 
converted  into  ad  welling  for  one  of  the  city  oflScers,  who  rented 
it  out  as  a  coffee-house.  It  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  en- 
trances  into  the  city,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign ;  but  the  coffee-house  still  exists.    Opposite  is 

THE  SCOTS  CHURCH. 

THIS  is  a  handsome  though  plain  buijding,  for  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  Scots  Presbyterians  in  the  city  of  London.  Tb^ 
pastors  of  this  congregation  have  been  eminent  men.  Of 
these  Mr.  Lawso^j  was  for  many  years  much  resorted  to,  on 
account  of  his  elocution.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  an  eminent 
literary  character  was  also  pastor  of  this  church. 

On  the  left  hand  entrance  of  Coleman  Street,  stand* 

ARMOURERS  and  BRAZIERS  HALL. 

THIS  structure  is  more  distinguishable  for  neatness  ihaxi 
elegance;  but  in  consequeilce  of  late  repairs,  has  every  con- 
venience  adapted  to  the  business  of  the  respectable  corpora^ 
tion  to  which  it  belongs.  The  principal  ornament  of  tho 
building,  however,  is  the  fine  picture  by  Northcote,  of  TA^ 
Entrance  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  liolingbroke  into  Ijon^ 
don,  Thi?  picture  was  purchased  by  the  Company  at  the 
saleof  the  Shakespcre  Gallery,  May  20, 1805,  for  1 13/.  8j, 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  king  Henry  VI.  aboi^t 
the  year  1423,  by  the  style  of  **  The  Master  and  Wardens, 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  of  the  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  St.  George, 
of  the  men  of  the  mystery  of  the  Armourers  of  the  city  of 
London/'  T^eir  particuls^r  bqsine^s  was  to  make  coats  of 
mai}.  King  Henry  Vlf  acc^pt^d  their  freedom,  and  becapie 
one  of  their  members,  To  this  company  is  united  tlwt  of 
the  Braziers,  and  they  are  jointly  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens,  aqd  a  court  of  assistants, . 

Mrs.  Joan  Doxie  gave  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  of 
this  company  6L  per  year,  and  desired  it  to  be  denominated 
(he  wdow's  viitc. 

Oft 
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On  the  west  end,  and  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  south 
end  of  this  street^  is  the  parochial  church  of 

SAINT  STEPHEN. 


THIS  is  a  church  of  a  very  early  foundation,  and  its  pa- 
tronage was  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  between 
the  years  1171  and  1181 ;  who  granted  this  chapel,^  as  then  . 
called,  as  an  appendage  to  St.  Olave  Jewry,  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Butley,  in  whose  gift  it  continued  till  the  sup^* 
pression  of  that  convent,  when  it  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  the 
rectory  and  parish  church,  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage, 
were  granted  by  queeq  Elizabeth  to  one  Thomas  Paskins  ancf^ 
others;  and  again  in  1590,  to  William  Daniel,  serjeant  at 
law,  (afterwards  Sir  William  Daniel,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  comtkion-pleas)  and  other  parishioners  of  Coleman  Street 
parish,  to  hold  this  impropriate  rectory  in  fee-farm  of  the 
crown;  the  parishioners  have  continued  patrons  of  this' 
vicarage  ever  since* 

*  Stow  ^Yrites,  but  does  not  produce  sufficient  authority  fpr  the  fact, 
that  this  church  wat  lome  time  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  then  a  parish 
church,  and  afterwards  a  chapel  to  St.  Olave  in  the  Jewry ;  and  was 
9gain  made  a  parish  church  in  the  7  Edward  IV.  But  he  certainly  wat 
mistaken,  for  it  appears,  that  this  church,  or  chapel,  was  made  parochial 
0nd  a  vicarage  prcfained  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Kerop^  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, with  1 1/.  per  annttm^  in  35  Henry  VI.  which  was  ten  years  sooner. 
Jf€VJC,  Refer,  page  537. 

$    ^  Tbri 
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This  cburch  sharing  the  common  fate  in  the  dreadful  fire  of 
London  in  1666,  the  present  structure  was  erected  in  its  stead 
about  four  years  after.  It  is  a  plain,  neat,  and  solid  build- 
ing, strengthened  with  rustic  at  the  corners,  and  enlightened 
by  one  series  of  large  windows,  with  a  handsome  cornice^ 
and  one  of  the  broadest  ceilings  and  roofs  that  can  be  seen 
without  a  pillar  to  support  it.  The  steeple  is  a  square  tower, 
crowned  with  a  lantern,  which  has  four  faces,  and  incloses 
the  sacring-bell,  to  call. the  parishioners , to  prayers,  read 
twice  here  every  day,  for  which  the  parish  pays  the  vicar  20/1 
In  this  steeple  are  eight  bells. 

The  front  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  a  cornice.-^ 
Within,  it  is  well  wainscotted  and  pewed,  has  a  handsome 
pulpit  neatly  carved,  and  an  altar-piece  adorned  with  the 
king's  arms,  carved,  gilt,  and  depicted,  a  black  and  white 
marble  foot-piece  to  the  communion-table,  inclosed  with  a 
neat  rail  and  banister,'  and  at  the  west  end  b  a  commodious 
wainscot  gallery,  contidniiig  a  good  organ. 

In  this  church  lies  the  body  of  Anthony  Munday,  who 
continued  and  improved  Stow's  Survey  of  London  s  on  whose 
monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

"  To  the  memory  of  that  antient  servant  to  tlie  city  with  his  pea 
hi  divers  employments,  especially  the  Survey  of  London^  master 
Authony  Munday,  citizen  and  draper  of  London, 

He  that  hath  many  an  antient  tomb-stone  read, 

(I'th'  labour  seeming  more  among  the  dead 

To  live,  than  with  the  living)  that  surt^id 

Obstruse  antiquities,  and  ore  them  laid 

Such  vive  and  beautious  coldurt  with  his  pen^ 

That  (spite  of  time)  those  old  are  new  agen»  \ 

Under  this  marble  lies  interred ;  his  tomb 

Claiming  (as  worthely  it  may}  this  roomer 

Among  those  many  monuments  his  quil) 

Has  so  revived,  helping  now  to  fill 

A  place  (with  those)  in  his  Survey ;  in  which 

He  has  a  monument,  more  fair,  more  rich 

Than  polisht  stones  could  make  him,  where  he  Ites^ 

Though  dead«  still,  living,  and  in  th^t  ne'^r  di^ 

On 
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On  the  north  side  is  the  green  church -yard ;  on  the  south' 
is  a  large  pavement,  that  covers  a  burial  vault  the  whole 
length  of  the  church ;  to  which  pavement  is  an  ascent  by  se« 
veral  steps,  through  a  gate,  over  which  is  cut  in  stone'  d 
capital  representation  of  the  General  Jtesurrection. 

The  advowson  is  in  the  parishioners  that  pay  to  chureb 
and  poor. 

Among  the  eminent  vicars  of  this  church,  occurs  Jowtm 
Davekport,  born  in  Coventry;  having  been  sent  in  1613  to 
Oxford,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  divinity  with  all  the  rigidit]f 
of  Puritanism;  having  left  the  university  without  a  d6- 
gree,  he  retired  to  London,  became   a  famous '  Puritan 
preacher,  and  was  appointed  by  this  parish  to  be  their  vicar. 
In  1625  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  performed  his  exercise 
to  obtain  his  degree  of  batchelor  of  divinity,  and  soon  aftei! 
returned  again  to  London,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  asi 
a  popular  preacher.    In  1633  he  resigned  this  living,  under 
pretence  of  opposition  from  the  prelates,  because  he  scru- 
pled at  some  of  their  ceremonies;  and  then  retired  to  Am« 
sterdam.     In  that  city  he  endeavoured  to  be  appointed  to  the 
English  congregation  ;  but  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  agree  relating  to  baptism.    He  returned  to  Eng« 
land  at  the  commencement  of  the  Great  Rebellion ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  humour  of  the  times  was  inconsistent  with  hifl 
principles^  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
of  New  England,  and  became  pastor  of  Newhaven,  in  that 
colony.    Here  be  continued  in  great'  esteem  till  'he  died,  at 
Boston,  1669,  leaving  behind  hirti  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter for  a  virtuous  and  pious  life.     His  successor,  Joh» 
Goodwin,  after  having  been  ejcfcted  by  the -jiarHanjent,  had 
a  private  meeting  house  in  this  parish  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
storation; and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  Uni- 
formity Act,  Kvcd  and  died  a  non^conformist.    "  He  was^'* 
says  Dr.  Calamy,  •'  a  man  by  inmself;  was  against  every 
man,  and  had  every  man.  almost  against  him.     He  was  very 
warm  and  eager  in  whatsoever  he  engaged.     He  had  a  clear 
head,  a  fluent  tongue,  a  penetrs^tiug  spirit,  and  a  marvellous 
faulty  in  descanting  on  Scripture;  and  with  all  his  faults, 

must 
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must  be  owned  to  liaice  been  a  considenrble  man  by  tfaose 
who  will  lake  the  pains  to  peruse  his  writings.^  * 

Coleman  Street^  though  respectable  in  itself,  is  surrounded 
by  narrow  and  inconvenient  allej's ;  tlie  only  place  of  consi- 
deration is  King^s  Arms  Yard,  wbidi  having  been  previously 
am  inn  and  stables,  before  the  fire,  was,  after  that  calamity^ 
converted  into  spacious  and  elegant  tenements,  and  conti* 
Dues  to  be  at  present  the  residence  of  considerable  merchants. 

LoTHHWRV,  Lothbery,  Lathbery,  Loadbury,  or  LoMng^ 
ber,  it  <^nos  was  so  called  from  a  court  of  antient  time  kept 
in  this  plac^e,.  Lode  in  Junius's  Etymdogieouy  in  the  old 
English  implied  fo  lead.  LodebuHy  might  therefore  with 
great  propriety  be  so  called  as  being  the  first  considerable 
mansion  from  Moorgate. 

In  Stow^s  time  it  was  inhabited  by  founders  that  cast  can- 
dlesticks, chaSng-dishes,  spice^mortars,  and  such  like  cop« 
per  or  lattcn  works. 

Near  the  farthest  northern  extremity  of  this  street  is 
ToKENHousE  Yard,  SO  named  from  an  old  house  which  was 
an  office  for  the  delivery  of  tradesmen's  farthings  or  tokens. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  copper  money  was 
in  Greece  of  very  antient  date,  and  in  Rome  two  centuries 
older  than  silver,  yet  in  almost  all  the  nations  of  modem 
Europe  it  arose  a  thousanfl  years  later  than  silver.  The  Sax- 
ons were  .the  first  who  gave  the  first  form  of  the  penny,  for 
which  they  were  palpably  indebted  to  the  Roman  /?^7iarm. 
The  penny.  |v^  divided  by  a  cross,  and  being  commonly  cat 
through,  tife  limbs,  of  tbecrosd,  each  quarter  supplied  the 
small  change  of  the  farthing ;  the  farthing  of  those  early  times 
was,  bowcyor,  of  nearly  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  modern 
penny. 

The  copper  coinage  was  unauthorized,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, till  the  year  1672.  The  known  aversion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  nation  to  a  copper  coinage,  arose  from 
the  circulation  of  counterfeit  money,  called  Black  Money yf 

which 
*  AccQunt  of  ejected  or  silenced  Ministers,  II.  p.  5J. 
+  There  were  two  kinds  of  Black  Money,  the  cbimterfelt,  intended  by 
forgest  to  pats  for  silver,  and  the  authorized  money  of  Billon.    Black- 
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«i^lMch  being  always  of  copper,  was  mixed  or  washed  with 
«b6ut  a  €fth  part  silver.  When  it  is  considered,  therefore^ 
that  the  base  money  was  always  of  copper,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  i'dea  of  a  copper  coinage  should  be  confo'unded  with 
that  of  an  imposition  of  authorized  bad  money. 

Her  brother  Edward  VI.  had  been  the  last  prince  under, 
whom  farthings  could  possibly  be  coined  of  silver,  the  metal 
having  increased  in  its  value;  and  though  it  is  known  from 
records  that  he  did  coin  farthings,  not  one  of  .them  is  tp  bo 
found.  The  diminutive  size  even  of  the  silver  lialfpeqny, 
though  continued  down  to  the  time  of*  the  Common-wealth, 
was  of  extreme  inconvenience.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, there  being  no  ptate-farthing?,  several  cities  strucij 
tokens,  which  were  confined  to  the  use  of  their  respective 
inhabitants,  till  they  were  called  in  by  order  of  governnient.^ . 

In  the  city  of  London  this  traffic  of  Kjoinage.  was  very  coa? 
isiderable;  and  it  appears  that  no  less  than  three  thousaa(| 
tradesmen  and  others  coined  tokens,  upon  Teturoiiig  whicii 
to  the  issuer,  he  gave  current  coin  or  value,  astlesircd-l:. 

This  practice  had  gotten-  to  such  an  extent  in  1594,  that 
government  were  compelled  to.  entertain  serious  thoughts  of 
a  copper  coinage.  A  small  copper  coin  was  .struck^  about 
the^e  of  a  silver  twopence,  with  the  queen^s  monogiam  on 
one  side,  and  a  rose  on  the  other:  the  running  legend  on 
both  sides  being  "The  pledge  of— a  halfpenny;"  butjth^ 
-queen  not  being  able  to  resign  her  fixed  aversion  to  copper 
T:oinage,  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 
'  During  the -year  1609,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote  a  tract 
intituled  '^  How  the  Kings  of  England  have  suppoited.^d 
repaired  their  Estates;"  in  which  this  passage  occurs: 
-  <«■  The  b^enefit  to  the  king  will  easily  fall  out,,  if  he  restrain 
^^taiiers  of  victual  and  jsmall  wares  from  using  their  own 
tokens,  for,- in  and  about  London,  there  ar^  above  three  thout 

qnoney,  or  Billon,  was  struck  in  the  mints  of  the  English  dominions  in 
f  ranee,  by  command  of  the  kings  of  England^  for  the  use  of  their 
^French  subjects ;  but  black  money  and  copper  money  were  very  different. 
The  name  arose,  no  doubt,  from  contradiction  to  tu/t/u  money,- "Si'Tizmi 
given  to  pure 'silver,  which  it  was  made  to  imitate*  ^ 
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tfand,  tbat  cfne  with  another  cast  yearly  5/.  a-pieoe  of  leadea 
tokens,  whereof  the  tenth  remainetb  not  to  them  at  the  yearns 
end,  and  when  they  renew  their^toroi  which  an^ounteth  to 
15,000/.  And  all  the  realm  cannot  be  inferior  to  theVitj  in 
proportion. 

^^  For  the  prejudice,  since  London,  which  is  not  the  twenty* 
IbuTth  part  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  had  in  it  found 
al|Dve  eight  hundred  thousand,  by  a  late  enquiry  hy  order  of 
the  late  queen,  and  so  &lleth  out  to  be  2^.  a  person,  in  the 
active  state  it  may  be  nothing,  either  of  loss  by  the  first  ut* 
tering  being  so  easy,  nor  burthen  any  with  .too  great  a  mass 
at  a  time,  since  continual  use  will  disperse  so  small  aquantity 
into  so  many  hands.  But  on  the  other  side  will  be  to  the 
meaner  sort  (except  the  retaiders  that  made  as  much  advan^ 
itage  formerly  of  their  own  tok<»is  asthe  king  shall  now)  of 
necessary  use  and  benefit.  Foe  the  buyers.hereafter  ^U  not 
be  tyed  to  one  seller  and  his  bad  coounodities,  as  they  are 
still,  when  his  tokens,  hereafter  made  current  by  authority, 
shall  have  the  choice  of  any  other  chapman ;  and  to  the  poor 
in  this  time  of  small  charity,  it  will  be  of  much  relief;  since 
men  are  like  to  give  a  farthing  alms,  tliat  will  not  part  with 
a  greater  sum."  ♦ 

In  consequence  oF  the  above  representation,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  16 13,  king  James's  royal  farthing  tokens  commenced 
by  proclamation.  They  have  on  one  side  two  sceptres  in 
Haltier^  surmounted  with  a  croWn,  and  the  haip  upon  the 
other,  as  would  seem  with  intention,  that  if  the  English  re* 
fused  them  currency,  as  was  justly  suspected,  they  might  be 
ordered  to  pass  in  Ireland.  For  they  were  not  forced  upon 
the  people  in  the  light  of  farthings,  or  established  coin,  but 
merely  as  pledges  or  tokens,  for  which  the  govemtaenr  were 
obliged  to  give  other  coin,  if  required.  Their  legend  h  the 
king's  common  titles  Ninniqg  upon  each  side* 

These  piec^  were  by  no  means  favourably  received,  but- 
continued  in  a  kind  of  reluctant  circulation  alt  this  reign  antf 
the  beginniug  of  the  succeeding.  In  1635,  Charles  I.  struck 
those  with  tbB  rose  instead  of  the  harp.  The  vast  number 
of  counterfeits,  and  the  king's  death  in  164S|  putanntte^ 

*  Pottbumottt  Works,  p»  199. 
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stop  to  tMr  currency ;  «Ad  tho  tokens  of  towns  and  trades- 
men again  took  their  run,  increasing  prodigiously  till  1612^ 
when  farthings,  properly  so  called,  were  first  published  by 
government. 

These  were  of  pure  Swedish  copper,  and  the  dies  were 
cast  by  Roettier.  They  continued  till  1 684,  when  some  dis* 
putes  arising  abou^  the  copper,  latterly  bad  from  EfigUsh 
mines,  tin  farthings  were  coined  with  a  stud  of  copper  in  the 
centre  in  1685.  Tin  continued  to  be  coined  till  1692,  to 
the  value  of  65,000/,  In  1693,  the  tin  was  all  called  in,  and 
the  copper  coinage  again  commenced. 

The  farthings  of  the  reign  of  Anne  are  trial  pigpes,  ex- 
cept those  of  her  last  year,  1714.  The  fegitimate  coinage 
of  farthings  has  continued  to  the  present  period,  and  c.oiisti« 
tutes  a  very  convenient  portion  of  English  money.* 

Returning  towards  Coleman  Street,  the  next  object  of  at- 
tention is  the  parbh  church  of 

SAINT  MARGARET,  J-OTHBURYr 


THIS  oburch  stands  upon  the  watercourse  of  Walbroofc, 
The  original  fabric  was  of  antient  foundation;  for  the  abbess 
UPd  convent  of  Barking  in  Essex  presented  John  de  Hasling- 

•  Pinkerton'i  Emy  on  Medalt,  II.  p.  80,  €t  jcf 
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field  to  tBe  rectory,  in  the  year  1 303,  and  in  that  connnunitjpi 
the  presentation  continued  till  the,  suppression  of  the  con-i. 
vent,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  crown,  -and  still  remains  in., 
the  gift  of  the,  lord  chancellor. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1440,..  at  which'  time 
Robert  lit^ge,  lord  mayor,  contributed  to  the  vaulting  over, 
the  w^ter-course  of  Walbrook,  running  close  to  the  said 
church. 

.  That  fabric  was  burnt  down  in^  1666:  and  the  present 
church  buih,  neat  and  plain,  of  fine  stone,  sixty  feet  long^ 
sixty-four  broad,  thirty-six  high  to  the  roof,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  to  the  top  of  the  steeple.  The  body  is 
well  enlightened  witli  a  row.  of  lofty  windows;  over  which 
the  wall  is  terminated  by  a  balustrade;  and  the  principal  door 
is  ornamented  with  Corinthiaq  columns,  which  support  an 
angular  pediment.  The  tower  has  large  windows  in  the  up- 
permost stage,  and  is  terminated  a  little  above  by  a  plain 
cornice,  upon  which  is  raised  a  small  dome,  that  supports  a 
slender  spire. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  improvements  in  London^ 
began  at  this  place,  by  pulling  down  some  despicable  sheds,, 
or  shops,  built  on  the  pavement  of  broad  stone,  now  the 
whole  length  before  the  church.  These  nuisances  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  old  prints  of  this  building. 

The  interior  is  handsomely  wainscotted,  the  floor  paved> 
the  pulpit  veneered,  and  the  altar-piece  ornamented;  the^ 
font  is  beautifully  designed,  the  bason  being  carved,  repre- 
senting the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  fall  of  man ;  the  salva* 
tion  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ;  the  baptism  of  Jesus  . 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  Philip  baptising  the  eunuch.  The 
cover  is  adorned  with  the  figures  of  St.  Margaret,  accompa* 
nied'by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Of  the  rectors  who  have  been  eminent,  we  notice  Samuel^ 
BROOKES,  D.  D.  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
arch-deacon  of  Coventry.  This  divine  wrote  a  treatise,  on 
predestination,  which  he  communicated  to  Laud,  bishop  of 
London,  and  died  in  1631.  Humfrey  Tabor,  who  for  his 
/loyalty  was  plundered  and  sequestered  during  the  grand  re- 
bellion. 
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FOUNDERS'  HALL 
is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  a  court  of  the  same  name.— 
Besides  being  appropriated  to  the  business  of  the  company , 
it  is  rented  ^y  a  respectable  congregation  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. 

The  Founders  Company  is  reckoned  the  thirty-third  among 
the  corporate  societies  of  London,  but  was  not  incorpo- 
rated by  letters  patent  till  the  14th  of  September,  A.  D.  1614. 
By  this  act  the  company  >vere  stiled,  '*-The  Master,  Wai[- 
dens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Founders  of 
the  'City  of  London :"  with  power  to  view  and  search  all 
brass  weights,  and  brass  and  copper  wares,  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  three  miles  thereof;  and  all  makers  of  brass 
weights  within  that  circuit  are  obliged  to  have  their  several 
weights  sized  by  the  company's  standard,  and  marked  with 
their  common  mark :  and  such  of  these  weights  as  are  of 
Avoirdupoisy  to  be  sealed  at  the  Guildhall  of  this  city ;  and 
those  of  Troy  weight  at  Goldsmith's  Hall.  The  government 
of  this  company  is  in  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court 
of  assistants.     It  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  livery. 

Till  the  year  1765,  the  junction  bf  Lothbury,  Coleman 
Street,  and  the  Old  Jewry  was  fo  inconvenient;  that  many 
accidents  happened  to  passengers ;  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, however,  by  their  spirited  endeavours  removed  the 
nuisance  at  their  own  expense,  and  rendered  the  passage  as 
commodious  and  pleasant  as  circumstances  can  admit. 

The  angle  formed  by  Lothhiry  and  the  Old  Jewry y  was 
covered  by  a  Jewish  synagogue  in' the- reign  of  Henry  III. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,*  an  history  of  the  Jews  in 
England,  and  particularly  in  London,  has  been  already  given ; 
.we  shall  in  this  place,  therefore,  be  brief  in  saying  any  fur-  . 
ther  of  them,  than  merely  to  illustrate  some  facts  peculiar  to 
the  places  described. 

After  the  cruel  massacre  of  seven  hundred  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  in  London,  and  the  robbery  of  many  others, 
the  synagogue  which  they  had  lately  erected  in  this  place  was 
turnt  by  the  rabble  in  1262,  upon  the  pretence  that  a  Jew 
♦  Vol.  II.  page  365, 
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bad  wounded  a  Christian  in  Colechurch  Street,*  who  refused 
to  pay  the  extortion  of  the  former.  Having  fecovfered  fVooi 
this  calamity  and  rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed  ;  another 
misfortune  overtook  them  in  1271.  It  seems  that  they  bad 
been  grievously  oppressed  by  the  assessment  of  si^  thousand 
marks  for  the  expence  of  prince  Edward^s  j^rney  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  as  they  could,  not  rai^e  the  whole  sum  M 
soon  as  wanted,  the  whole  community  were  martguged  to 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  taxed  them  very  heavily  Ae 
following  year;  but  their  greatest  grievance  was  the  loss  of 
this  synagogue,  which  was  taken  from  thetn  upon  complaint 
of  the  Friars  Penitents,  **  that  theip  wEitE  not  abv$, 

TO   MAKE   THE   BODY   OF   CHRIST   IN   QUIET,"  aS   they  blas* 

phemously  expressed  themselves,  *'  on  account  of  the  great 
bowlings  the  Jews  made  there  during  their  worship." 

But  >the  case  really  was,  '  th^t  those  pharisaical  locusts 
the  friars,  having  but  a  small  dark  chapel  belonging  to  their 
monastery,  and  imagining  that  the  stately  synagogue  would 
be  more  convenient,  took  the  advantage  of  the  odium  under 
which  the  Jews  laboured  at  that  time,  and  therefoipe  begged 
it  of  the  unprincipled  Henry,  who  was  easily  prevailed  u^oi^ 
to  confirm  the  grant,  grounded  as  it  was  upon  so  futile  i^ 
reason ! 

The  Fratres  Sacci,  or  de  Panitentiay  constituted  part  of 
•  an  order  of  begging  friars j  called  Franciscans,  and  was  in^' 
stituted  for  such  married  people  as  were  desirous  of  repents 
ance.  The  members  of  this  orSer  were  not  called  religious^ 
but  they. pursued  a  kind  of  religious  life ;  and  onaccount  of  not 
Retaining  the  strict  discipline  of  monachism,  were  not  esteemed 
a  regular  order,  though  confirmed  by  pope  Nicholas  IV.-^ 
The  men  took  the  name  Fratres  de  PtenitentiaJesu  Christiy 
smd  were  known  by  another  name  Sacci,  on  account  of  the  sack*. 
cloth  which  they  wore;  they  were  also  called  Continentes^ 
not  because  they  professed  contlnency,  as  they  were  married; 
or,  that  they  weekly  observed  abstinence  certain  days. 
.  Upon  their  first  coming  into  England,  they  had  a  house 
nssigned  for  them  without  Aldersgate,  and  had  licence  40  roi- 

*  The  amient  name  of  the.  Old  Jewry. 
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move  to  ady  otW  more  eligible  situation,  ancl  obtained  the 
^nagogue  as  above  related.  Queen  Eleano/  consort  of  E4^ 
ward  I.  took  tbem  into  her  protection  an^  warranted  to  the 
prior  and  the  conventi  ^'  the  land  and  building  in  Colechttrcb 
Street^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Oiave  in  the  Jewry,  and  St.  Mar* 
garet  in  Lothbury,  by  her  granted,  with  consent  of  Stepben 
dff  Folborn,  under-iCarden  of  the  Bridge-house,  and  otbeih 
brethren  of  tha^t  house,  for  sixty  marks  of  silver,  which  they 
had  received  of  the  said  prior  and  brethren  of  Rcp^Uance^ 
towards  the  building  of  the  said  bridge.'' 

This  order,  in  process  of  time,  produced  many  good  scho- 
lars, and  increased  considerably,  till,  the  council  of  Lyons 
in'tbe  next  century  decreed,  ^'  that  from  thai  time  forth,  tliere 
should  be  no  more  orders  of  begging  friars^  except  the  Do- 
'  minicans,  the  Minorites,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Augustines. 
So  that  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Sack  decreased  and 
vanished. 

But  previously  y  in  1305,  Robert  Fitzwalter  requested  an4 
obtained  of  king  Edward,  that  these  friars  might  assign  to 
him  their  chapel  or  church,  which  joined  his  mansion  house. 
Thus  what  was  gained  by  frand  was  torn  away  by  op- 
pression. 

This  Robert  Fitzwalter  was  knighted  by  king  Edward^  on 
account  of  his  activity  in  the  wars  with  tbe  French  and  Scots, 
and  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron,  from  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  above  monarch  to  tbe  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  son  Edward  II.  both  inclusive.  Such  a 
man  might  easily  obtain  what  the  king  had  in  his  power  to 
give. 

The  family  of  Fitzwalter  having  devolved  to  a  female  heir 
in  the  reign,  of  Henry  VI. »  the  premises  were  disposed  of 
by  Robert  lord  Fitwalter ;  and  Sir  Robert  Large,  mercer, 
kept  his  mayoralty  there  in  1439,  and  made  it  his  residence 
till  his  death. 

tt  was  afterwards  the  mansion  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  mer- 
cer, who  also  kept  his  mayoralty  there  in  1492.  In  Scow's 
time  it  was  reduced  to  be^  wine  tavern^  bearing  the  sign  of 
tbe  JVindmill^  and  ultimately  demolished  by  tbe  great  fire. 
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Meeting  House  Court,  Old  Jewry,  contains  a  re* 
spectaUe  place  of  woi'sbip  for  the  Bjiglish  Presbyteriacns, 
Stnd  is  celebrated  for  the  eminence  of  its  pastors.  Mr*  John 
HfkRiEs,  and  Mr.  Fossett,  were  famous  for  their  elocu- 
tion ;  Dr.  Richard  Price^  for  his  writings  on  Finance ; 
and  Dr.  Abraham'  Rees,  for  his  edition  of  Chambers's  Cy- 
elopasdia,'  as  well  as  a  publication  of  the  same  kind  under  his 
own  name. 

•  The  east  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  is  graced  with  stately 
Ibuildings,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  the  principal 
were' inhabited  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Sir  Nathaniel  Heme, 
sheriflf  in  1674;  and  Sir  Joseph  Heme ;  and  one  of  these 
was  lately  rented  by  the  benignant  family  of  Sliarp,  two 
brethren  of  which  are  in  high  estimation,  William  Sharp,  Esq. 
for  his  excellent  skill  in  surgery,  and  Granville  Sharp,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  the  Society  for  the  Abohtion  of  the  Slave  Trade  ; 
and  author  of  several  learned  and  useful  works.  This  house 
is  at  present  occupied  by 

.^    .  THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION 

•  FoK  THE  Advancement  OF  Literature  and  the 

Diffusion  of  useful  Knowledge.  .     . 

**  The  design  of  Uiis  institution  is  to  promote  the  difiu- 
sion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts, 

*[  Its  views  at  present  are  confined  to  three  objects. 

•*  The  acquihicion  of  a  valuable  wd  extensive  library. 

**  The  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  by  the  means  of  lec- 
tures and  experiments. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  reading  room,  where  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  journals,  and  other  periodical  works,  and 
the  best  pamplilets  and  new  publications,  to  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  and  subscribers. 

**  All  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  institution  are  to  be 
directed  and  administered  by  a  committee  of  managers,  con, 
fisting  of  the  president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  ma- 
nagers, and  the  secretary,  chosen  by  and  from  among  }he 
proprietors,  of  which  four  vice-presidents  and  twenty  ma. 
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Hftgers^  one  fourth  part  shall  annually  vacate  their  office^  but 
not  thereby  become  ineligible  to  the  same  qt  any  other  oiSke 
of  the  institution. 

'^  The  managers  engage  suitable  persons  as  professors 
and  lecturers,  and  cause  courses  of  lectures  in  exjperimemal 
philosophy »  in  chemistry,  and  in  different  departnients  of 
li^rature  and  the  arts,  to  be  given  annually,  or  oftener,  at 
the  institution* 

^'  They  also  take  care  that  no  subjects  be  treated  of  at  the 
lectures,  but  such  as  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
institution. 

*'  They  elect  and  appoint  either  annually  or  otherwise  the 
professors,  lecturers,  librarians,  assistant  secretaries,  and 
other  officers,  and  remove  them  when  they  see  cause ;  and 
engage  and  dismiss  the  domestic  servants  of  the  house. 

^^  They  have  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the  instittt« 
tion,  and  make  such  regulations  for  the  preservation  ojf  or« 
der  and  decorum  therein  as  they  think  proper. 

'<  And  besides  other  duties  and  privileges  they  have  power 
to  admit  to  the  lectures,  to  the  library,  and  the  otM|r 
rooms  of  the  institution,  foreigners  of  high  rank,  or  of  dis« 
tinguiflied  fccientific  acquirements,  during  their  temporary 
Residence  in  the  metropolis. 

<'  The  visitors  elect  from  their  own  members  a  secretary^ 
who  is  to  take  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  &e. ;  ttus  office 
is  hononnry  and  without  salary  or  emolument. 

*^  The  number  of  proprietors  is  limited  to  one  thousand. 

"  The  whole  property  of  the  institution  is  vested  solely 
in  the  proprietors,  who  have  complete  authority  to  control 
and  dispose  of  the  same;  and  no  sale,  mortgi^,  incum- 
brance,  nor  other  disposition  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  institution,  whether  freehold 
or  leasehold,  or  of  any  stock  of  money  belonging  to  the  in« 
stitution,  which  shall  be  intended  to  be  permanently  in*' 
vested,  shall  be  made  oxcept  with  the  approbation  and  con« 
currence  of  a  general  meeting^  of  the  proprietors  convened 
^or  that  express  purpose. 

Vouill.    No.  52.  "  H  <*  They,  ^ 
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'  **  They,  together  with  the  subscribers  atid  honorary 
members,  have  a  .right  of  admission  to  the  library,  lectures, 
reading  rooms,  and  all  other  public  parts  of  the  house  of 
the  institution  at  all  hours,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eleven  at  night  (Sundays,  Christmas  day,  Good 
Friday^  and  £ast  and  thanksgivings  days  by  proclamation, 
excepted) ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  door^  of  the  institution 
shall  close  at  three  o'clock. 

*'  They  have  also,  one  transferable  ticket,  admitting  the 
bearer  to  the  library,  reading  rooms,  and  lectures. 

'^  In  case  of  the  decease  of  any  proprietor,  the  execu« 
tors  or  adndinistrators,  m^y  nominate  such  person  as  is  s^p- 
pointed  in  the  will  of  the  said  deceased  proprietor,  or  in 
default  of  such  appointment,  or  in  case  of  the  decease  of 
the  person  so  appointed,  such  other  person  as  tliey  may 
think  proper,  to  be  balloted  for  by  the  managers,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  such  nomination  is  delivered  to  them.: 
(excepting  the  legitimate  son  of  such  deceased  proprietor, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  without  any  ballot  of  the 
V0ia!g&ts;)  and  such  nominaton  shall  be  referred  by  the 
managers  to  the  solicitor  of  the  institution,i^o  examine  into 
the  legal  propriety  of  the  same,  who  shall  make  a  written 
report  thereon  to  the  managers ;  which  report  shall  be  en* 
tered  in  1i  register  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
document  referred  to  therein  filed  and  preserved  (the  soli- 
citor's fee  for  his  report  shall  be  one  guinea  and  no  more,  to 
'  be  paid  by  the  proprietor  on  his  admission) ;  and  in  case 
such  person  reported  by  the  solicitor  to  be  properly  and  le- 
gally nominated,  shall  not  be  elected  thereupon,  the  exe- 
f  utors  or  administrators  of  such  deceased  proprietor  shall,  at 
their  option,  be  entitled  to  propose  some  other  person  for 
admission,  or  to  claim  from  the  funds  of  the  institution  what* 
ever  sum  may  be  then  fixed  in  Uie  bye-laws  as  the  qualifica* 
tion  of  a  proprietor, 

<<  Persons  of  distinguished  rank  or  qualifications,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners^  may  be  elected  honorary  members  of 
the  institution. 

3  ^  Every 
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•*  Every  person  proposed  for  election  as  •an  honorary 
member  must  be  recommended  by  three  at  least  of  the  ma- 
nagers, and  be  proposed  and  balloted  for,  nvith  the  interval 
of  one  month  at  least,  between  such  proposal  and  ballot, 
Mrben  two  negatives  shall  exclude. 

'^  Subscribers  for  life,  and  annual  subscribers,  shall  have 
free  admission  into  all  the  public  parts  of  the  institution  at 
all  hours,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  Sundays,  &c.  excepted. 

''  Ladies  are  admissible  as  subscribers  to  the  lectures  only, 
upon  such  terms,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  managers. 

"  The  treasurer  enters  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  managers,  in  the  sum  of  5000/.  on  con« 
dition  that  he  duly  account  for,  pay,  and  apply  all  such 
sums  of  money,  pr  other  property  and  eflfects  belonging 
to  the  institution,  as  shall  come  into  his  possession  as  trea* 
surer. 

''  The  managers  have  power  to  appoint  as  many  commit- 
tees as  they  shall  think  useful  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
and  experiniental  investigations,  and  to  admit  into  such 
committees  any  persons  whether  proprietors,  subscribers,  or 
not,  and  to  allow  such  committees  to  hold  their  meetings  at 
the  house  of  the  institution.  .  ^ 

**  The  sum  of  40,000/.  or  thereabout,  is  to  be  invested  in 
the  public  funds,  as  a  provision  for  the  permanency  and  sta- 
bility of  the  institution. 

'^  The  rents,  revenues,  and  annual  income  of  the  insti- 
tution,  is  to  be  applied  by  the  managers  in  discharging  Cur-* 
rent  and  incidental  expences,  and  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
and  domestic  journals,  periodical,  and  other  new  publica- 
tions, for  the  use  of  the  reading  room. 

*^  The  surplus  to  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
nagers, to  the  improvement  and  augmentation  of  the  library 
and  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments. 

*^  The  books  belonging  to  the  library  shall  be  under  tbie 
C^re  an4  custody  qf  th^  librarian. 

H  «  ^      "  Nc> 
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''  No  peitt>h  must  take  down  any  of  the  books  in  ihe  li« 
Innury ;  but  a  note  or  card  containing  the  name  of'  the  pen<^ 
applying,  and  the  title  of  the  book,  must  be  given  to  the 
librarian,  or  attendant,  who  shall  supply  him  with  the  book 
required.  No  person  to  take  away  any  book  from  the  library. 
*  **  No  librarian,  or  attendant,  or  any  other  dfficer  or  ser* 
vaot  of  the  institution  shall  receive  any  fee,  perquisite  or 
gratuity  on  account  of,  or  during  the  execution  of  thenr 
office,  under  penalty  of  immediate  dismission  from  the  ser- 
yke  of  the  institution.'* 

In  the  banning  of  the  month  of  April  1806,  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  and  others  of  the  mana^ 
ging  proprietors,  presented  a  petition  to  the  lord  mayor,  alder* 
men,  and  common  council,  soliciting  a  grant  of  the  site  pf 
Blackwdl  Hall,  on  which  to  erect  ah  edifice  appropriate  to 
the  purposes  of  the'  institution.  The  petition  was  refenred 
to  the  Cooumttee  for  letting  the  City  Lands ;  and,  no  doubt^ 
will  be  complied  with. 

Thuft  has  commenced  the  accumulation  of  a  most  valuable 
treasure  f<nr  occasional  reference,  upon  a  plan  of  useful  and 
amusing  information  and  instruction,  no  where  else  to  be 
obtained. 

A  narrow  passage  in  the  Old  Jewry  leads  to  Coney-hope 
Lane,  from  a  rabbit  market,  at  the  corner  of  which  was  a 
chapel  called  St«  Mary  de  Coney-hope  (  it  is  now  denomi- 
nated  Grocer^s  Alley, 

GROCER'S  HALL. 

This  febric  stands  on  the  spot  of  ground  formerly  occu« 
pied  by  the  mansion  house  of  the  noble  family  of  FiUswalter. 
Robert  lord  Fitzwalter  sold  it  to  the  company  in  the  yeair 
>41 1 ,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty  marks. 

The  building  has  been  lately  new  fronted,  and  is  well  de- 
signed and  executed^  being  stately,  omamenta),  and  so  ca« 
pacious,  that  for  many  years  it  served  for  the  uses  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  was  kept  here  till  the  present  fa- 
bric for  the  Bank  was  erected.  The  antient  stone  and  brick 
building  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  garden,  inhabited 

by 
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l^y  the  b^adlfiof  tbecompany,  was  very  probaUy^partef  iIm 
city  numsion  of  the  noble  family  of  Fitzwalters,  and  cooio* 
quently  the  oldest  building  within  the  city  walk. 

In  the  hall  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Johli  Cutkr,  Sir  John 
Moor,  and  Sir  John  Fleet;,  at  iFuii  length. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  some  entertaining  remarks  on  the  first  of 
these  characters :  **  Here/'  ^ys  he,  ^'  to  my  great  sur- 
prize, I  met  again  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  Grocer,  in  marble 
and  on  canvas,'  In  the  first  he  is  represented  standing,  in  a 
flowing  wig  waved  rather  than  curled,  a  iaced  cravat,  and 
a  furred  gown,  with  the  folds  i)ot  ungraceful :  in  all,  ex- 
.cept  where  the  dress  is  inimical  to  the  sculptor's  art,  it  may 
be  called  a  good,  performance.  By  his  portrait  we  may 
learn  that  this  worthy  wore  a  black  wig,  and  was  a  good- 
looking  man.  He  was  created  a  baronet  November  1 2, 1 660 ; 
fio  that  he  certaiinly  had  some  claim  of  gratitude  with  the  re<. 
stored  monarch.  He  died  in  1693.  His  kinsman  and  exe-» 
cutor,  Edmund  Boulter,  Esq.  expended  7,666/.  on  his  fii« 
neral  expenees.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  benefactor,  and  that 
•  he  rebuilt  the  great  parlour,  and  over  it  the  cliurt  reom, 
which  were  consumed  in  the  fire  of  1666.  He  served  as 
master  of  the  company  in  1652,  and  1653,  in  1688,  and 
again  a  fourth  time.  The  anecdote  of  his  bounty  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that 
the  Grocers  had  not  met  with  more  liberal  treatment;  But 
by  the  honours  of  the  statue,  and  the  portrait,  he  seems  to 
have  gained  here  a  degree  of  popularity.  How  far  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  by  Mr.  Pope  may  rest  unimpeached,  may 
remain  a  subject  of  further  enquiry : 

Thy  life  more  wretched.  Cutler,  was  confe«s'd, 
.Arise  and  tell  me  was  thy  death  more  bless'd  ? 
Cmlcr  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall ; 
For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
Hb  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power  * ; 
Fcv  very  want  he  could  not  pay  her  dower. 

*  He  had  two  daughters ;  one  married  to  Sir  Willjam  Portman,  ^art. 
the  other  to  John  Robartes,  earl  of  Radnor)  both  without  his  consents 
The  fim  died  before  bim. 

A  few 
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A  few  grey  hairs  bis  rev'rend  temples  crawn'd» 
TvfBs  very  want  that  sold  them  for  ten  pound* 
What  e'en  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end. 
Banish 'd  the  doctor,  and  expellM  the  friend? 
What  but  a  want,  whi^h  you  perhaps  think  niad» 
Yet  numbers  feel,  the  want  of  what  he  had. 

It  was  in  Grocer's  Hall  that  the  Conunittee  of  Parliameitf 
sat  in  1641  to  settle  the  reform  of  the  nation,  and  conduct 
the  inflammatory  business  of  the  times.  Such  as  pretended 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and  the  real 
and  reasonable  dread  of  the  moderate  men,  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  the  mob  as  enemies  to  their  country,  are  the 
motives  assigned  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon  for  fixing  on  this 
phice.  '^  The  one  gave  security  to  the  popular  leaders,  and 
the  other  lessened  the  minority,  by  affrighting  from  attend* 
ance  those  who  might  have  been  of  use  to  the  declining 
royal  cause.'* 

GROCER'S  COMPANY. 

The  primitive  name  of  this  corporation  was  Pepperers, 
till  they  were  re- incorporated  in  134S  by  Edward  III.  and 
named  Grocers.  , 

The  following  account  of  this  company,  published  by 
Mr.  William  Ravenhill,  their  clerk,  in  the  year  1689,  is  the 
most  authentic  that  can  be  obtained  : 

^<  The  word  Grocers  was  a  term  at  first  distinguishing 
merchants  of  this  society,  in  opposition  to  inferior  retailers; 
for  that  they  usually  sold  in  gross  quantities  by  great 
^weights.  And  in  some  of  our  old  books,  the  word  signifies 
Merchants,  that  in  their  merchandizing  dealt  for  the  whole 
'of  any  kind.  But  in  after  times  the  word  Grocery  became 
so  extensive,  that  it  can  now  hardly  be  restrained  to  the  cer* 
tain  kinds  of  merchandizes  they  have  fi9rmerly  dealt  in :  foip 
they  have  been  the  most  universal  merchants  that  traded 
abroad,  and  what  they  brought  home,  many  artists  of  this 
society'found  out  ways  afterwards  to  change  and  alter  the 
species,  by  mixture,  confections,  and  compositions  of 
simple  ingredients;  by  which  means  matiy  and  various 
ways  of  dealing  and  trading  passed  under  the  denomination 
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of  Groceries :  and  indeed  this  city  and^  nation  do  in  a  great 
measure  owe  the  improvement  of  navigation  to  merchants, 
originally  exercising  this  mystery,  as  trading  into  all  fo- 
reign parts,  from  whence  we  have  received  either  spices, 
drugs,  fruits,  gums,  or  other  rich  aromatic  commodities. 
It  is  well  known,  this  company  hath  bred  the  most  eminent 
merchants  in  this  city,  and  this  society  hath  been  so  pro- 
lific, that  many  other  societies  have  been  branched  out 
from  hence,  i^s  will  be  owned  by  the  roost  worthy  of  them« 
The  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant  seas,  and  other  so- 
cieties, have  originally  been  the  offspring  ot  this  society,  as 
appears  by  ancient  records  of  indentures  of  apprentices  to 
members  of  this  company.  And  it  is  not  inconsistent,  and 
ipay  easily  be  drawn  within  compass  of  belief,  that  there 
was  amongst  the  Romans  a  society  agreeable  to  this  of  the 
Grocers,  who  were  also  nierchants  trading  into  those  seas,  as 
may  be  collected  from  Persius,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  Rome 
in  die  time  of  Augustus,  describing  the  varioUs  inclinations 
of  men  in  their  coarse  of  life*  He  instances  them  in  these 
words,  viz. 

'<  Mercihus  hie  ItaUs  mutai  tub  soU  rectnti 
Bugosum  piper,  ^  palkrdii  grana  cymini — 

Sat.  5. 

**  With  merchandizing  this  with  care  doth  run    ' 
Uoto  the  east,  under  the  rising  sun. 
To  fetch  rough  pepper,  and  pale  cummin-^eeds 
For  Roman  wares,  &c.'' 

<^  Where  pepper,  being  the  most  royal  preservative 
^ice,  is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  eminency  for  ail  the 
rest :  and  so  we  may  well  conclude,  that* this  was  the  reason 
why  the  society  of  the  Grocers  (whose  original  first  here  ex- 
ercised, may  modestly^  be  supposed  to  spring  from  the  RiO- 
mans)  were,  long  before  they  were  incorporated,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Pepperers,  although  they  traSed 
before  in  all  other  the  former  merchandizes,  as  well  as  that. 
Ft  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  account  of  the  original  of 
this  society  here  in  this  city,  so  long  ait  first  exercised  un- 
der the  denpmination  of  Pepperers.    Some  time  after  the 

city 
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tity  pl^tained^dieir  chief ' magistrate  to  be  utider  the  d€no»         i 
mination  of  mayor,  which  was  about  the  first  year  of  king         i 
Richard  I. ;  the  first  man  we  find  advanced  to  that  dignity 
was  Henry  Fitz-Alwin,  who  continued  therein  twenty-four  j 

years  successively:  and  soon  after  (to  wit)  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  king  Henry  III.  it  appears  Andrew  Bockerell, 
a  iP^pper^r,  was  chosen  mayor ;  and  so  eminent  were  the 
Fepperers  in  this  infancy  of  the  mayoralty,  that  before  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  that  king's  reign,  a  Pepperer  had  the 
chair  nine  several  yesLVs ;  and  very  frequentljf  afterwards  we 
find  the  Pepperers  advanced  to  that  dignity.  And  it  ap- 
pears by  ancient  books,  (now  extant)  that  in  the  time  of 
king  Henry  IV.  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  twelve 
of  their  members  ieddermen,  of  which  number  were  two 
brothers,  William  Chicheley,  afterwards  sheriff^  and  Sir 
Bobert  Chicheley,  afterwards  also  sheriff,  and  twice  Icord 
mayors  Which  society  of  the  Pepperers  increasing,  and 
spreading  sa  miiversal  in  merchandizing,  that  it  appears  af- 
terwards they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Grocers, 
(as  being  a  more .  comprehensive  name  than  pepperers);  in<» 
somuch  that  before  they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
Grocers,,  in  the  third  year  of  king  Edward  III.  anno  1329, 
John  Grantham  was  chosen  and  held  mayor  by  the  title  of 
Grocer.  And  the  first  charter  I  find  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Grocers',  was  granted  by  king  Edward  III.  in  the  twentieth 
.  year  of  his  reign,  anno  dom.  1345. 

'^Afterwards  the  charter  of  this  company  was  several 
times  renewed ;  as  also  it  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  king 
Henry  VI.  and  they  then  made  a  body  politic,  by  the  name 
0f  Custodes  JC  communitas  mysterii  Groceri^  Londini* 
And  in  the  beginning  of  that  king's  reign,  they  purchased 
the  ground  where  the  Grocers  Hall  now  stands,  with  the 
ground  belonging  to  it,  of  Walter  lord  Fitzwalter,  a  noble 
peer  of  this  realm,  bounding  the  same  between  the  Old 
Jewry  and  Walbrook.  And  so  considerable  in  the  city  were 
the  Grocers  long  before  that  time,  that  they  may  well  be 
presumed  (time  out  of  mind)  to  have  had  the  management 
of  the  king's  beam^  as  an  office  peculiar  to  them ;  not  only 

as 
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therein ;  they  baviog  bad  ail  nloog  the  nwmg  of  tb^  w«igb« 
naster,  aad  tbe  narokig,  p)9cifig»  raopFMig*  mi  gpv«ming 
of  tbe  four  palters,  attending  tbat^^ttce,  ^U  io  l»e  ^lecieil 
out  of  tbeir  owq  coiopMyt  and  to  be  sworn  ^  tbeir  ewyi 
Jiall ;  a  privifege  4Uoa^  thenKis  as  tbeir .  undoubfixyl  and  ii^ 
aepajnabJe  right,  as  ftotieni  es  thai  office  itself  mis4  ^  ^ 
city. 

<^  AlsQ  amongst  other  privil^es  aQ4  itatiei^  usages  x|f 
.tUs  cQMfMiy^  I  find  reoerded,  even  as  high  as  Edward  lY/^ 
days«  this  awpany  bad  pomrer  of  inqpectiw  and  correqtioii 
.€>f  abuses  and  srsegulai^ies  of  all  persons  in  ihf  ^ity  cr  , 
fluburbsy  any  way  umg  or  exw:i«Qg  any  kiad  of  gnocery t 
mad  also  to  assay  the  »e>gbts<they  beugbior  sold  by  ;  md^ 
ftake  notioe  of  aJJ  defaults,  aad  to  return  to  be  fine4  at  ti^ 
discretkn  of  this  fellpwship ;  and  to  take  4^.  of  every  pei;« 
BOD. for  dieir  Jabour  beneio :  whi^h  usage  wa^  always  Qtfnr 
tiaued ;  and,  in  the  charter  renewed  to  tlie  eompany,  t]bp 
iMh  of  jCliarles  I.  this  privilege  is  cQufiroaed  and  expr^p^ 
rto  extend  theee  aulas  £rom  tbe  eiiy^  as  well  wiUiia  Ube^tkl^ 
-aa  without.'^       , 

The  master  of  this  company  was  formerly  always  ufk  ^ 
Jermaii,  and  besides  five  monarofasi  many  firiqqe^  f^gbt 
dukes,  three  eark,  aad  twenty  viscounts  ii^nd  bfMTQos,  mwf 
great  characters,  who  have  beea  lord  aiayo^^  we^e  ilbiP 
Miembers  cl  this  c<^inpany. 

£ut  the  firateroity  of  Grocers  have  been  slngnlatly  ti^r 
jaouaed  by  ienrotting  among.lbeir  aoeiylbers  two  of  the  gnsMest 
fltatessaett  (that  ever  graced  a  nation,  WaUAM  Pirr,  b$xi 
vi  Chatham,  and  his  sod  the  jEUght  Hanpurabje  W^uuliaji 
Pitt,  ;both  preeminent  ministers  of  this  country. 

These  groat  men  owed  their  rise  to  the  tnost  coi^idecaUe 
fieivts  anft.  power  in  ihis  kingdom  aing^  Ao  their  dwh  abir 
liiies;  they  were  both  younger  sons  cf  .a,v«ry  new  family ( 
and  vece  both  restricted  in  their  fortunes;  the  foDmerhadl 
fiot  ;sufficient  for  a  parlianientvy  qualification ;  the  iaM^ 
conld  not  procure. a  seat  .till  it  bail  been  solicited  for.  him  i 
Vol.  III.   No.  33.  I  and 
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and  he  was  broaght  in  under  the  patronage  of  a  benefactor 
to  whom  he  afterwards  evinced  his  gratitude. 

The  FATHER  was  original  and  unaccommodating^  and  the 
features  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity. 
No  state  chicanery,  no  ^narrow  system  of  vicious  politics, 
no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories,  sunk  him  to  the 
▼ulgar  level  of  the  great  i  but  overbearing,  persuasive,  and 
]mpractica[)le,  his  object  was  England,  his  ambition  was 
fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ;  without 
corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  France  sunk 
beneath  him.  With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  fiour- 
bon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  the  democrac}-  of  England. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite :  and  his  schemes  were  to 
aflect,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  Eu- 
rope, and  posterity.  There  was  in  this  man  something  that 
could  create,  subvert,  or  reform;  an  understanding,  a 
.spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to  society, 
or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the 
wilderness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded  authority ;  some- 
vthing  that  would  establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike 
a  blow  in  the  world  that  should  resound  |hrough  the  uni- 
verse !-^ 

In  speaking  of  the  late  great  statesman  we  shall  refier  to  the 
Literary  Journal^  where  his  character  is  deUneated  with 
Teferfence  to  party  opinion. 

The  Son.  **  We  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  what 
indeed  could  hardly  avoid  being  the 'case,  considering  the 
station  he  so  long  filled,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  over-praised, 
and  bis  talents  over-rated.  But  in  the  most  sober  tone  of 
just  appreciation,  let  us  ask  what  proof  of  ability  has  been 
exhibited  by.  any  preceding  conductor  of  his  majesty's 
councils,  which  has  not  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pitt  ?  It  is 
not  easy,  in  running  over  former  ministers  in  your  me- 
mory, to  find  oiie..\v.ith-  whom  you  can  compare  him.  Let 
us  select  one  who  stands  highest  in  the  recollection  of  bis 
country ;  let  us  compare  him  with  his  own  father.  Of  those 
.who  have  heard  the  speeches  of  both,   and  who  are  acU 
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inirers  o£  the  eloquence  of  both,  there  are  a  greater  numb^ 
who  think  that  of  the  son  superior,  than  there  are  who 
think  that  of  the  father.  And  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
printed  specimens  which  we  have  of  both,  though  there 
may  be  more  impetuosity,  more  fire,  in  particular  passages 
of  the  speeches  of  the  father  than  in  those  of  the  son,  there 
is  not  the.  same  coherence  of  ideas,  nor  the  appearance  of  a 
mind  equally  formed  to  view  an  object  in  that  steady  and 
systematic  manner  which  leads  with  most  security  to  truth, 
and  is  the  surest  indication  of  intellectual  superiority.  To 
compare  their  measures ;  let  us  waive  the  dispute  respect* 
ing  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  going  to  war  against  the  French 
republic,  a  complicate  question,  which  violently  excites 
the  passions  of  men ;  and  we  may  safely  point  out  as  many 
errors  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Chatham,  as  can  be' 
pointed  out  in  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Undoubtedly  too,  we  may 
undertake  to  point  out  an  equal  number  oif  difficult  and 
salutary  measures  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  by  his  father,  even 
regard  being  had  to  the  times  they  enjoyed  power.  The 
arms  of  the  country,  victorious  under  the  one,  and  baffled 
under  the  other,  are  urged  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  Mr. 
Pittas  genius.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  supported.  It  is 
not  proved,  that  the  fortunate  actions  of  Lord  Chatham 
were  more  arduous  than  the  operations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  though 
disappointed  of  success.  The  situation  of  affairs,  in  wliich 
Lord  Chatham  acted,  was  the  ordinary  one,  a  situation  in 
which  hundreds  had  'acted  before  him,  in  which  too  the 
arms  of  his  country  had  before  been  distinguished  by  mor^ 
brilliant  success  than  they  were  under  him,  though  cer- 
tainly not  supported,  at  the  time  to  which  we  allude,  by 
any  extraordinary  talents  in  the  minister.  But  the  situation 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt  acted  was  unexampled  ;  and  never,'  in  the 
cotirsc  of  human  affairs,  did  the  succession  of  events  set 
foresight  and  conjecture  so  completely  at  defiance.  No  ad« 
ministration  was  ever  distinguished  by  so  great  an  ascend- 
ancy of  the  premier  over  his  colleagues  .in  office,  as  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  .  And,  what  accouut  can  be  .given  of  this,  but 
great  superiority  of  talents  ?    The  knowledge  which  he  poi». 

I  S  sessed 
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sussed  of  tte  ttaiBc  afid  operations  df  bis  cofmtry  is  stttd  hj 
those  whoknew  him  to  be  itiftsquaHed,  and  did  not  merely  estend 
to  the  gerietffl  outlifie,  bAt  to  the  detail  of  every  AialiafEtcture 
attd  employment  in  the  kingdom.  His  qtlickneflfs  and  dex« 
terity  in  tfnan)iglAg  the  combinations  of  figures  is  stid  by 
those  who  transacted  business  with  bim  to  be  great  *. 
.  <'  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  justly  the  tafents  of  a  mtn, 
which  we  must  either  very  much  a^rove,  or  very  vMtdt 
dffapprbve.** 

'  Both  these  great  flien  died  poor;  the  fatlier  a  pensioner ; 
tbesbn,  like  anotbei^  Wslsinghamyf  involved  in  d^;  and 
His  memory  will  be  revered  as  6ften  as  the  answer  which  be 
made  to  insinuatioro  that  he  had  converted  to  his  priva^  use 
the  public  money,  is  recurred  to :  **  I  defy  the  House  of  Com* 
^on^  t(f  prcroe  that  I  have  converted  a  farthing  of  the  public 
money  to  my  personal  use!^^    His  opponents  were  the  en- 
comiasts of  his  integrity.     The  motives  of  other  ministers, 
fheir  private  conduct  and  character,  have  often  induced  un« 
teerited  suspicion  on  their  public  measures,  even  by  those 
inclined  to  apprbve.    The  purity  of  motive  was  in  all  cases 
80  well  known  and  so  completely  admitted  in  the  earl  of 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  give  the  highest  credit  and  dig^ 
iiity  to  their  measures.    The  nation  increased  in  revenue, 
commerce,  prosperity,  industry  and  wealth;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  minister  endured  honourable  indigence.    Mr. 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  iildustrious  mei^ 
in  national  aflkirs  that  ever  existed. 

The  Grocers  Company  support  Free-Schools  at  Oundle 
fh  Northamptonshire,  Colwal  in  Herefordshire,  TopclifF, 
Wnrkshire,  and  Witney  fn  Oxfordshire.    Almshouses,  at 

*  <<  I  liketogire  my  ilioney  lo  that  youag  maii^'*'  taid  Mr.  Elwes, 
when  he  was  in  parliament,  **  he  telU  me  l^ow  it  goes  t^y  pounds,  shil- 
lings and  pence." 

f  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
id  far  ftottk  falsing  a  fonune,  that  he  tjjent  his  patrimony  in  the  service 
of  the  public,  and  Wat  buried  in  the  night,  at  the  eapence  of  hit  friend?, 
tiiio  were  appreb«nsive  that  bk  corpse  m^  bt  arr^sied  for  d? b(.*- 
Qrmgif*  <       ,    I        .      ! 

6  .  Owfltei 


CMiftdle^  mS  at  tuHifigsmus  itf KeM.*  Exnt Aii-io^M  for  ftur 
scholat^  in  Jesus  Cdlege,  Oxirti^,  and  for  fbur  Mbiiitfri  in  daidl 
imiversky.  The  eompaiiy  kdM  file  advonrsMt  of  IfoitUI^ 
Bedtrordshii^  I  AHMn«iws  Staimng.^  itdd  St.  St«piMi,  WaU 
brook,  London ;  and  distyibute  ftomlXM.  to  lOGW.  aMaaHy 
in  charitable  donations. 

Returning  through  Grocers  Alley,  we  ehtet  tha  PevvtWTi 
B  street  extending  ftem  the  end  of  Cheapside  ta  the  MansionM 
Hoifse,  and  so  caHed  from  the  ponllerers  «talb  along  tM 
street  from  Stocks  Markeft.  In  the  Pbiikry  SM>od  Scaioino 
AtLEY,  formerly  a  large  house  In  irfaieh  fowls  were  scalded 
preparatory  to  being  exposed  for  sife;  this  all^,  since  th« 
removal  of  the  market  has  changed  its  name  and  inhabitants, 
for  it  is  at  present  covered  by  the  handsome  hoitses  composing 
St.  Mildred's  Court.   • 

The  late  excelleiit  Mr.  Howard  remarked  that,  ^'  however 
sanguinary  the  wishes  of  an  angry  creditor  may  be  when  ho 
arrests  and  impsisons  hiss  debtor,  there  is  no  doubt  but  every* 
one  who  listens,  not  to  his  passions,  but  to  reason,  most  know^i 
and  will  own,  that  it  is  a  flagrant  crime  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man  for  debt ;  and  as  to  felony,  a  gaol  is  not  de- 
signed for  the  final  punishment  even  of  that ;  but  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  accused  to  the  time  of  trial;  and  of 
convicts  till  a  legal  sentence  be  executdd  upon  them.  The 
laws  of  England  do  not  suffer  private  execntioni  ' No* con- 
demned malefactor  may  be  secretly  put  to  death,  faoi^  mtir- 
dered  in  prison,  directly  or  indirectly:  much  less  ought tbos(* 
to  be  destroyed  there  whose  sentence  does  not  affepc  ttieirlifie; 
Their  destruction  is  not  Only  unjust,  it  is  inconsistent  \otii 
prudence  and  ^ound  policy.  They  tAight  no  doubt  be  usel 
ful  at  home  and  abroad,  if  proper  care  were  taken  in  prison 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  fit  for  laboUr:  but  certain  it  is, 
that  many  of  those  who  survive  their  long  cbnfinement,  'are 
by  it  rendered  incapable  Of  working.  Some  of  them  ai^ 
grievously  aflected  with  scorbutid  distempers;  others  h^ve 
their  toes  mortified,  or  quite  rotted  firom  their  feetymany  in-, 
ftances  of  which  X  have  seen. 

'"  In 
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**  In  order  to  redress  (hese  various  etrilsi  tlie  first  thifi^  to 
be  ta]|0n  into  consideration  is  the  prison  itself.  MaAy  .county 
gaols  and  other  prisons,  are  so  decayed  and  ruinous,  or  for 
^thef  riMsons  so  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose,  that  new  oneai 
must  be  built  in  their  stead.  Others  are  very  incomniodiousy 
but  may  be  improved  upon  the  ground  about  -them ;  and 
some  need  only  a  thorough  repair.''  Mr.  Howard,  however^ 
does  not  propose  elegant  or  pleasant  structures  of  this  kind, 
but  such  plain  and  secure  buildiiigs  as  may  equally  conduce 
to  the  health  and  security  of  their  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

With  similar  sentiments  we  are  conducted  under  a  low 
gateway,  and  through  a  long  gloomy  alley,  to  that  dismal 
abode  of  wretchedness, 

THE  POULTRY  COMPTER. 

THIS  consists  of  fifteen  rooms  between  the  inner  and  outer 
gates  for  debtors  on  the  master's  side.  For  common-side  debt- 
ors there  are  six  wards  within  the  inner  gate,  of  which  two 
on  the  ground  floor  are  called  the  King's  and  the  Prince's 
Wards.  Over  these  are  Middle  Ward  and  the  Women's 
Ward.  Above  are  the  Upper  Ward  and  th^  Jews  Ward,  for 
debtors  of  that  persuasion.  In  each  of  these  is  a  fire  place; 
and  the. prisoners  keep  the  apartments  clean  ;  butthelnfir* 
mary  or  sick  room  is  dark  and  gloomy.  The  yard  is  small, 
but  clean,  on  account  of  the  constant  running  gf  water. 
The  Tap  is^in  the  Court  Yard,  and  adjoining  is  the  Day- 
Room  for  felons ;  the  Night  Rooms  for  both  sexes  are  up 
stairs.  lu  this  yard  is  the  Chapel.  The  roof  of  the  prison 
is  surrounded  by  spacious  leads,  where  the  Master's-side 
prisoners  are  sometimes  allowed  to  walk  in  .company  with 
the  keeper.  But  the  whole  prison  is  in  a  very  irreparable 
condition ;  and  it  is  a  grievous  circumstaoce  that  this  house 
of  misery  should  be  such  a  close  neighbour  to  the  chief  ma. 
gistracy  of  the  cit}%  the  emporium  of  national  treasure,  and 
the  centre  of  commerce ! 

The  Chamber  of  London  allows  to  the  prisoners  a  penny 
loaf  every  day,  and  there  are  various  legacies;  besides  which, 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  city  prisons,  have  a  proportion  of 
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all  civic  ept^rtainmetits,  the, lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  sotici 
benefactions  in  meat  and  money  from  the  various  markets  on 
the  eve  of  the^  great  festivals  of  Christmas,  &c.  and  the 
debtors  have'a  weekly  donation  from  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Co. 
of  the  Peacock*  Brevf house,  of  two  barrels  of  small  beer. 

The  keeper  of  thi's  prison  is  appointed  by  the  sheriffs,  an4 
pays  a-^ort  of  rent  to  the  city,  which  they  refund  in  lieu  of 
'  fees  for  the  discharge  of  the  poorest  prisoners,. 

But  with  all  these  donations,  allowances,  privileges,  or 
by  what  other  name  they  may  be  called,  we  cannot  but  as- 
sent to  the  expression  of  the  discriminating  Earl  of  ^lans- 
field,  that  *f  a  month's  loss  of  an  Englishman's  liberty  is  suf- 
ficient punishment  for  any  debt ;"  and  we  dismiss  this  dis- 
agreeable article  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges, 
Bart,  formerly  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  Knight 
Marshal :  . 

**  Imprisonment  for  debt,  considered  as  a  punishment,  is 
altogether  distinct  from  imprisonment  for  debt  considered  as 
a  means  of  security  or  vengeance.  As  such  it  must  distinctly 
be  investigated.  That  it  often  has  been  considered  as  a  pu- 
nishment is  notorious  :  it  is  equally  so,  that  at  this  day,  many 
worthy  and  humane  men  think  themselves  not  ojily  justifiable, 
but  even  praise-worthy,  for  committing  to  prison,  and  for 
detaining  in  confinement  such  of  th^ir  debtors  as  they  be- 
lieve to  have  acted  unjustly  towards  them.  When  your  lord- 
ship's late  biU^  was  deppnding,  I  happened  to  converse  with 
a  noble  lord  on  the  subject,  who,  as  an  argument  against 
insolvent  acts,  told  me,  t{ia^t  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote 
had  asserted  that  no  creditor  ever  arrested  his  debtor,  unless 
he  had  defrauded  hini;  as  a  proof  of  which  the  wealthy  ba« 
ronet  de^red,  that,  ip  the  wliole  course  of  his  dealings, 
which  were  of  the  most  extensive  nature,  he  had  arrested 
only  one  man,  who  had  gro§sly  cheslted  him.  I  confess,  that 
from  this  story,  I  draw  a  very  different  conclusion.  I  have' 
by  my  owrt  experience  found  thfit  the  premises  were  faulty;' 
and,  'as  to  the  deduction-,  it  most  pointedly  proved^  that  the 
greatest  and  most  enlarged  mercantile  transactions  niight  be 
conducted  without  the  intervention  of  imprisonment.     If  S)| 
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GiVnert  Heatbcote^  who  w^s  the  Mr.  Long  or  the  Mr.  Nears 
of  hisday^  and  who  carried  on  a  commerce  .to  every  part  of 
the  globe,  never  arrested  a  debtor  but  once,  and  tbei^  not 
with  a  hope  of  recovering  the  debt,  but  with  a  view  of  pu- 
nishing hina,  the  necessity  of  permitting  the  practice  of  im- 
prisobment  must  merely  be  very  small."  *  Besides,  it  is  not 
the  (perhaps  unfortunate)  offender  that  sjuflbrs  alone;  hia 
innocent  wife  and  a  numerous  offspring  partake  of  his  miseiy, 
and  .are  pamshed  for  crimes  which  they  never  inteoided^  nor 
had  the  power  tp  commit.  In  so  great  a  metropolis  as  Ix^i« 
don,  the  loss  of  so  many  members  of  society  must  prove  » 
materialinjiiry  to  her  commercial  interests;  as  it  bas  beea 
too  often  proved  that  the  ingeoious  though  succe3sles8  specu- 
htor,  rather  than  the  fraudulent  marauder  has  been  coo* 
signed  to  imprisonment,  when  his  abilities,  duljr  patronized^ 
'mighthave  benefited  the  commonwealth, 
l^ear  the  Poultry  Compter,  is  the  parish  church  of 

SAINT  MILDRED. 


THE  lady  ^o  whom  this  church  ^s  dedicated  was  daughter 
to  Merowald»  a  Sajson  prince,  and  Donipneva,  a  princess /pf 
the  bloodroyal  of  Kent.  Having,  when  very  young,  I^qq 
sent  to  a  mumery  in  France,  she  .became  30  devout  a|)4  <sx* 

*  Letter  tothv  esrl  of  Efingham  on  hi9  proposed  Bill  of  Insolvency^ 

emplary^ 


em(jlary»  thai  £gteii  ]dn|  of  Kmt,  when  he  folmddi  %ht 
monastery  of  Minstrey  in  Hie  isle  of  Thanet,  af^pokited  Sk 
Mildred  the  first  abbess,  and  she  was  consecrated  govern^ 
tftet  screnty  virgins  by  Theodotd,  archbishop  of  Cant6rbtir)r; 
She  superintended  this  religious  establishment  tnany  yeM% 
and  having  built  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Banl,  in  Tbanet^ 
she  died  at  the  close  of  the  Seventh  century.  Her  body  wai 
t^eoioved  ta  St.  Auguttine's  tn  Canterbury  iti  the  year  103>> 
and  some  parts  of  her  relics  carried  to  Daret)ter  in  Fbmd<irBJ 
Her  name  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  those  of  thd  Rotoaa 
Catholic  persuasion. 

The  first  foundation  of  this  church  is  tincertiun,  btit  i^ 
the  year  1456,  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  Wad  ti&ta  dotHi 
and  rebuilt  by  the  parishioners.  It  was  then  called  EeeliM 
S.  MUdreddf  super  Wdbrooke^  vel  in  FuUetriit;  Ma  liMl 
CapeUa  btatst  Mariit  de  Cbfijfhop  eideni  iLlviii±a.' 

It  appears  that  originally  it  had  not  so  much  space  of 
ground  as  to  make  a  chutch  yard  till  142a,  when  Tholiuui 
Morsted,  Esq.  surgeoft  to  Henfy  IV.  V.  and  VI.  Md  i& 
143^  sheriflT  and  alderman,  gave  a  parcel  of  ground  for  ihift 
purpose,  lying  between  his  dwelling  hous^"*  and  th6  cbtilrcft> 
in  length  west  of  Walbrook,  forty-five  feet,  and  in  btetflA  « 
fr6m  the  north  side  of  the  church  thirty-fiVe  feet.  Wftfain  i 
short  time  after,  a  religlouit  and  charitabier  pt(%M  6rteteA 
upon  the  sides  ot  this  chutdh-yard  a  pafsOAage  hoaiiey  fb^ 
the  c6ntinual  dwelling  of  the  ire^tors.  1^ his  struetoife,  ho#« 
ever,  was  built  upon  po^ts  and  pillars,  with  cloister^  underi 
Death,  towards  the  We^ ;  thA  tow^fds  the'  e^st  wet^  fotlf 
chambers  Called  thi  Priest's  Chambers;  aftetwardif  oofti 
verted  to  secular  feneni^nts  which  were  let  t6t  rcrtt*^ 
«*  Buf,**  say^  Stow,  "  th6  church-yard  wai  much  abridged 
aitd  foully  defaced,  and  th^  lights  6f  th^  sieiid  parsonage  hbuHi 
hindered  by  the  additions  of  pieces  of  bilildingS  tO  the  iT&fd 
antient  cbambert,  which  oughVnOttdhaVfe^b^rt.**^  t(t  1594^ 
the  parishioner^  were'  i!h  A'tLtigit  6{  losfng'th^Wht?^  6f  iU 
chUrch-yard  afid  pi^mis^s,  bf  \Vhich  thefy  had  been  so  lon^ 
posse&ed,  thtoti^b'  th6  itiiquifblispra^tlcei^  (5f  a't^haHf  ^ 
the  chambers,  and  they  were  sold  m  concealed  lands  rb^ 
Vot.  ni.    No.  53.  K  which 
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vihiA  the  parish  were  not  only  deprived  of  their  burial 
ground,  but  liable  tp  pay  rent  for  their  parsonage  house. 
7bey  however  jointly  cleared  the  soil  from  this  incumbrance 
by  a  judicial  proceeding  and  trial  before  th^  Exchequer  Court 
at  Guildhall.  ' 

•  The  church  was  repaired  in  the  year  16^6,  at  the  expence 
of  133/.  but  being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  was  re-oiified 
^t  the  public  cost,  and  completed  by  the  contributions  of 
the  united  parishes,  A.  D.  1676. 

The  present  church  is  built  of  stone,  with  a  flat  iroof  quad- 
rangular,  that  at  the  south-west  and  north-west  angles  being 
ji  little  lower  than  the  rest;  it  is  covered  with  lead^  and  sup- 
ported with  a  column  and  two  pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  order; 
tlbe^oor  is  paved  with  purbeck  stone,  the  chancel  with  a  mix- 
|uj(e  ^o£.  the  same  stone  and  black  marble^  being  one  step 
higher  than  ^tbe  floor  of  the  churpb,  which  has  three  smaU 

The.  roof  has*a  circle  with  a  quadrangle  formefl  by  ir^ 
apd  crocKpt-work ;  the  south  front^  facing  the  Poultry,  is 
jidon^ed  with  a  cornice,  pediment,  and  acroters,  with  en- 
richments of  leaves,  &c.  cut  in  stone.  In  the  church,  at  the 
west  end,  is  a  handsome  gallery,  with  an  organ,  and  the 
pews  and  pulpit  are  of  oak,  with  which  tlie  church  is  coated 
j^ight  feet  and  a  half.  high.  The  altar-piece  is  of  the  same 
|imber|  adorned  with  two  columns,  entablature  and  pediment, 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  intercolumns  are  the  Deca- 
logue in  gold  letters  on  black,  under  a  glory  and  three  che- 
'  rubims;  above  which  are  the  arms  of  £ngland  under  a  tri- 
angular pediment  adorned  with  three  lamps.  Without  the 
gplumps  are  the  Creed  and  Pater  noster,  and  enrichments  of 
pberubims,  shields^  festoons  and  cartouches;  the  foot- pace 
ojf  the  communion  t^ble  is  black  and  white  marble,  enclosed 
^ith  rail  and  ba^nist^r.  ^ 
.The  dimensions  are,  length  fifty-six  feet,  breadth  forty- 
^^p,^  aitki^de  thjrty-six,  and  that  of  the  stopQ  tower  s^bput 
jeventy-fivefeet,  wherein  are"  two  bells  ;  on  the  top  of  t)>e 
towje^jsaspiali  cuppla,  tlie  vane  of  which  is  )ialf  a.  ship 

Mg^J-,1    _   /    _    ,[;  _^  >.••••      ..-•./•.  .'.:.!/     N  . 
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benefactors;      '  '  *       . 

1594.— Mr.  Thomas  Lane,  per  fl«ntt»i  for  ever  -  -  •  4"  0  C> 
Mr.  William  Watson,  100/.  tovyard  a  Lecturc/of  wMck 

Ihe  Parish  received  -.-'.-.-    ^    -    -    -  65  IS  4 

16g3. — Mr.  Tho.  Haws,  for  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Sa-  *" 

cramehl  yearly  for  ever      -     -    -    -*-    -    -    •    -5    0  O* 

1^57  .-^Mr.  William  Tudtoan,  in  CoaU  to  (be  Poor         '  '  ^ 

yearly  for  ever    -.----.-.••--    6^  O'Ot^ 

Anil  toward  Repair  of  the  Church  per  arnium      -.  «    •    S    O '  0 

Toward  tlieExpenceofmaking  up  the  Parish  AccOufUs.  :    .  !  • -t 

^  yearly-    ..-./..-.-•.    ^  .^  ..,;  .    3    Q  Q; 

Sacrameniii  Pldte  S2oz.  1  Idwts.  to  Chrlnfs  Hotpital, 

that  theythould  receive  a  Child  out  of  this  Parish 

once  in  five  Years 130    0  0, 

For  a  ^ock  to  be  lent  to  young  Freemen  at  4  p<fr.  cent.  , 

to  be  paid  for  4  Sermons  for  ever  ••--..     lOO'  0  0 

And  to  Che  Clerk  and  Sexton  each  per  an^mn  -  -  -  Q  10  0 
1663. — Mrs.  Sarah  Tudman,  to  be  improved  for  poor 

Widows     .•  .    i -  60    0  0 

1668.*-Tbe  Lady  Elizabeth  Arlington,  toward  rebaiiU* 

ing  of  the  Church •^-•3000  0- 

Mr.  Robert  Brabant  for  the  Font,  &c.        •    •    .  .  •      40    0  0 

Mr.  Lewis  Newharo,  the  Branch,  &c.      «    -    -    -   .  40    Q  O' 
Mr.  Hen.  Dixon  gave       -«    -    -    ^    -    -    ......  42    00. 

And  also  52  04U.  lVdwt.t  Sacrament  Plate, 

Monuments  in  the  old  church,  mentioned  by  Stow : 
John  Saxton,  sometime  Parson  of  this  Church,  and  Benebctor, 
with  this  Epilaph : 

Hatic  tuhter  apecian 
Corpus  jacet  cccc  Jolianms 
Saxton,  quifaerat 
Vociiatus  ejut  in  annis 
Hunc  qui  plasmaxit 
Dc  terra,  suppeditarit, 
Nunc  Paler  Sf  Flamen 
Sibi  dent  cum  prole  locamen. 

The  only  monument  of  modern  date  worthy  of  notice  is 
on  a  grey  marble  grave-sto^ie,  by  the  rails  of  the  ^Uar-piece, 
wkh  this  inscription : 

K2     ,  Undff 


Under  the  Communion  Table  tn  the  Vaqlt*  is  deposited  the  Body 
of  Jo^n  Ijorymer,  late  of  London^  Esq.  with  two  of  his  Children, 
iV)so  the  Body  of  Francef  Xoryirer ,  the  Relict  of  tho  ffud  John- 
JLorymer,  vfho  died  Septemb.  9,  1^7^. 

H^re  |4$o  is  buried  the  Bqdy  of  Dr.  Croune,  one  of  thf  Fellovfs 
of  the  Royal  Societ jf»  .and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London* 
ifho  dieij  the  12th.  of.  October,  l6S^f  and  left  behind  him  his  sor- 
rowful Wid^w  Mary  Croune  Daughter  pf  the  s^id  John  and  Fran-r 
09s  I^ryfaei. 

'  >  Ttle  chapel  situate  at  tli^  end  of  Coneyhope  Lane,  was 
founded  by  John  Clark,*  citis^en  and  poulterer,  to  which  at 
b?s  death  be  left  in  1397,  265-.  and  81/.  In  this  chapel  was  a 
guild  or  fraternity^  who  were  allowed  to  spend  to  the  amount 
of  20/.  p^r  anninHi  but  on  theiy  suppression  by  Henry  VIII. 
the  premises  were  purchased  by  Thomas  Hobson,  a  haber- 
daslier,  who  converted  the  chapel  towards  the  street,  into  a 
spop  s^n4  warehouses,  with  lodgings. 

The  livings  of  St.  Mildred  and  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch, 
Hjhi9)i  formerly  s.tood  ^t  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  w^re 
united  after  the  fire,  and  tha  presentation  is  alternately  in  the 
Cfbwp  and  the  Mercers  Company* 

<. Among  the  Rectors  of  emiaence  occur,  JohvSaxtok^ 
iriio  gave  32/.  towards  rebuilding  the  aotient  church.  Rich-. 
AUD'MAfiEK,  D.  D.  sequestered  and  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
xbent  commissioners;  he  di6d  in  exile.  Lloyd,  in  his  me- 
moirs ol>imriw>  **  He  was  nyver  seen  to  bo  angry  but,  ance^ 
y\lm\  a  molt  horrid  oath  was  sworn  in  bis  presence."  Tbe 
present  rector,  Robert  Anthony  Bromley,  B.  D.  is  th& 
author  and  editor  of  several  works. 

SAINT  CHRISTOPHER  LE  STOCKS. 

THIS  church  stood  on  tbe  ground  now  occupied  by  tbe 
south-west  corner  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Saint  Christopher,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  was  a  Canaan- 
ite,  and  originally  named  Reprobus ;  but  having  beqp  con- 
verted, he  became  a  successful  propagator  of  the. Christian 
doctrines.     The  Roman  calendars  state,  that  by  his  miracles^ 

^  He  It  called  by  Stow  Johnnj^rKniKSf  which  wf  coasidcr  a  xici^Raae* 

he 
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Hq  dicyv  &em  P^niiiaiy  no  less  tb^  forty«eight  tbo«$a|iA 
souk;  he  vw  beheaded  under  the  emperor  Dei^iuf/  on  tjho 
2ith  of  July,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  ftfty-fpur..  "  He 
obtained  the  name  of  Christopher,"  says  Rib^^d^oeirar  **  on 
accpunt  qf  passing^  through  p^any  waters  of  aiQk<tioo,  {Nlin^ 
and  tprmentfi,  with  the  strength  and  virtue  which  our  Lord. 
J^us  gave  him«"  This  circumstande  has  beeq  Q^ioatiMd 
iQ  various  plaoes,  by  th^  representation  of  a  gigmtia  figure 
carrying  achild  on  his  shpqld^r  over  a  river.    . 

The  church  hfwi  »tood  frow  the  ye^r  14^2 ;.  for  it  woa  to|} 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire.    The  fabiric  wan  hQw«. 
ever  demdi^hed,  tp  afford  room  fora  beautiful  €€)Jo«ailei,ad. 
diMi  by  the  iate. Sir  Robert  Taylor,  to  the  front  pf  the  Bank; 
aady  as  Mr«  Pennant  observes^,  ^\  the  demolkioA  eccttsiooedl: 
as  muoh  injury  to  the  oiempriaU  of  the  dead,  and  disturb** 
anoe  to  their  poor  ashes^  as  ^v^r  the  impiety  of  tbeiumict 
did  in  the  preceding  century."    But  we  cannot  pasa  over 
sQone  eminent  char^etm  belonging  to  this  parish. :  Of  tfaew, 
Mr.  Robert  Thoraej  Merchant  Taylor,  gave  by  will  in  1532, 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds,  and  upm 
Mands^  to  charitable  purposes.' 

Mr.  John  Kendrick,  of  the  city  of  London^  Draper,  who 
was  ako  buried  her^,  gave  to  sixty  poor  men  each,  a  cloth 
gown,  and  1^.  in  money,  by  will ;  dated  DecemhiBr  29»  1624» 

And  with  mourning  for  his  friends  and  other  funeral 
charges,  6Q0L 

For  a  dinnei;  fior  his  friends  the  day  of  hi&  funeral,  BOl. 
<  Tq  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Beading,  in  Berks,  7^00/. 
To  these  uses :  f .  €.  the  poor  of  Reading  for  ever,  and  for  want 
of  due  payment  thereof  to  the  poor,,  the  same  to  go  ta 
Christ^s  Hospital,  50/.  per  annum.  For  a  workhouse  and 
garden,  a  competent  sum  paid  of  the  7500^  And  the  rest 
thereof  to  make  a  conCkmon  stock,  to  be  employed  in  making 
cloth,  and  in  working  wool,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  grinding 
Brazil  wood,  and  other  dying  stuff.  But  if  miseoqiloyed^ 
then  the  said  7500/.  to  go  to  Christ^s  Hospital,  in  LoikIoa. 

To  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  burgesses  of  the  town  pf 
Newbury,  in  Berks,  to  purchase  a  workhouse  and  garden^ 

and 
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aiid  for  a  common  stock,  for  employing  of  the  poor,  as  is 
said  of  Reading  foregoing,  4000/.  And  in  case  of  imsap* 
plication,  the  said  4000/.  to  be  paid  into  the  mayor^  Ike.  of 
Heading  aforesaid. 

'  To  the  company  of  Drapers  (of  which  he  was  free)  the 
stem  of  2400/.  to  purchase  100/.  per  annum  in  land,  and 
apply'  thereof  24/.  yearly  for  ever,  for  releasing  six  poor 
prisoners  out  of  the  two  Compters,  Ludgatc,  Newgate,  and 
the  Fleet,  at  4/.  for  each  prifoner ;  and  in  want  of  such  therfe, 
to  be  applied  to  other  prisons  near  London,  out  of  the  lU 
berties  thereof. 

To  the  curate  of  St.  Christopher's,  for  reading  praj^ers 
at  six  o^clook  every  morning;  in  like  manner,  as  at  the 
north  gate  of  St.  PauPs,  London,  20/.  per  annum.  To 
the  clerk- and  sexton,  each  50s.  per  annum.  To  the 
churchwardens;  for  lights,  5/.  per  annum.  To  the  poor 
of  St  Christopher^s,  for  ever,  3/.  per  annum.  To  the  pri- 
soners in  the  Compter^  and  Newgate,  per  annum  for 
cVer,  10/.  To  Ludgate  and  the  fleet,  each  per  annum 
for  ever,  1/.  10*.  To  the  poor  in  Bedlam,  yearly,  for 
ever,  1/.  To  the  clerks  of  the  Drapers*  Company,  for 
ever,  2/.  pet\annum.  To  the  beadle,  1/.  10^.  per  an* 
7mm.  To  the  beadle  of  the  yeomanry,  10^.  To  be  dis- 
tributed  by  the  wardens  of  the  Drapers*  Company,  among 
poor  religious  men  and  women  in  the  city  of  London,  25/. 
the  poor  of  the  Clothworkers  to  be  first  preferred,  and  then 
of  the  Drapers.  To  the  said  wardens  for  their  pains,  each  !/• 
And  in  case  of  neglect  or  mismanagement,  the  2400/.  to 
goto  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  who  are  to  pay  it 
out  as  the  Drapers  were  to  have  done,  except  20/.  per 
annum  to  the  officers  of  the  company' and  poor  citiaens* 
which  is  to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  hospital. 

To  the  Drapers*  Company  for  platA,  100/.  To  Christ's 
Hospital,  500/.  To  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  50/.  To 
St.  Thomas*s  Hospital,  50/. 

To  the  repair  of  St.  Christopher's  church,  40/.  Towards 
repairing  St.  Paul's  church,  1000/. 

To 
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200/.  to  poor  niatd»  marriages  in  London ^  wlio  Iiave  served 
fire  years  in  one  place^  each  40/..  Ditto  at  Reading,  to 
them  that  have  served  seven  years  in  one  place,  lOO/.  Ditto 
of  the  town  of  Newhury,  50/. 

^00/.  for  setting  forty  vagrant  boys  on  work  in  Bridewell, 
5l.  each. 

Towards  repair  of  St.  Mary's  steeple,  in  Reading,  50L 

To  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Reading,  to  be  lent  hy 
them  gratis  to  clothiers,  or  for  want  thereof  to  other 
traders,  500/.     The  like  to  those  of  Newbury , .500/. 

The  governors  and  assistants  of  the  Merchant  Adven* 
turers  of  England,  to  be  lent  gratis  to  three  honest  young 
men  free  of  that  company,  for  three  years,  900/.  for  ever. 
But  1/.  to  his  servants. 

To  bis  brother  a  clothier  at  Reading,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, 2000/.  besides  his  ring. 

To  his  sister  Newman,  1000  marks,  666^1.  To. his  sisters 
children,  2000  marks,  1333|/.  To  his  brother  in  law,  Tho- 
mas Newman,  66^1.  To  his  sister  Vigure,  of  Exeter,  500/. 
To  her  children,  1000/.  To  his  brother  James  Winch,  and 
his  children,  1000/.  To  thirty  of  his  poorest  kindred  in 
Beading,  300A  To  old  Eliz.  Kendrick,  50/.  To  his  kins, 
man,  Thomas  Newm«an,  1000/.  To  his  kinsman,. Simoa 
Gandy,  lOOO/.  To  Arthur  Ay nscomb,  (liis  partner)  :500A 
To  Barney  Reymer  (his  partner)  500/.  To  hi^  m^^ter^ 
Mr.  John  Quavles,  800/.  To  Mr.  Gcoi^  Low,  300/.  To 
Mr*  Billinsley,  400/.  To  the  executors  of  Thomas  Jackr 
son,  300/.  To  Lucas  Vaii  Peenen,  of  ^eeland,  50/.  To 
Jeremias  Poets,  20/.  To  his  covenant  servant,  WiiiianI 
'][*oweU,  200/.  To  his  apprentice,  Andrew  Kendrick,  400/. 
To  his  apprentice,  Christopher  Pack,  100/.  To  Thomas^ 
Male  (his  horse-keeper)  20/.  To  his  maid  Dorothy,  20/. 
To  his  maid  Margaret,  20/.  To  his  drawer,  John  Hut- 
with,  50/.  To  his  drawer.  Waller  Jfilird,  25/.  To  Hut- 
with's.sehrants,.  25/.  To  his  twelve  clothwqrl^eis,  iJO/. 
To,  his  two  prQsser^y  25/.  To.  his  porters  at  ^e  water-^ 
side,  10/.  To.  his  w^er-bearer.  and  washer,  8/.  To  WiU 
Uam  Bea<&^,ii>C  Reading,  50/..  To:  the  .execute  oLMark 
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SAyp,  sot.  to  Thomas  Newman,  of  Newbufj^^  lOol.  To 
*the  secretary  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers^  100/.  To  widoW 
Harcisaii»  Und  her  daughter,  5L  To  Mr.  Bennet,  formerly 
his  partner,  300/.  To  Messieurs  Towerson  and  Smith,  lOL 
^0  tlirea  ofllcers  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  1 5/. 

To  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Readiug,  for  maintaining 
prayers  at  six  o'clock  at  St.  Mary's,  250/.  The  like  to 
Netrbiiry)  250/.    To  his  kinsman,  William  Rye,  lOO/. 

To  the  Drapers'  Compailyi  for  a  dinner  at  the  day  of  his 
funeral>  40/.-  « 

So  that  the  whole  sum  devised  by  this  will,  is  32,889-|/.  be« 
aides  that  to  his  executor. 

Among-  the  rectory  of  efninence,  are  to  be  noticed  JoHir, 
bishop  of  Ardfertj  1462.  John,  bishop  of  Kildare^  1485. 
]B£NRY  CM&KK^  alias  AtheLmare,  S.  T.  P.  who  was  of  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxon,  where  the  chambers  iu  which  he  re- 
sided are  oalled  desar^s  Lodgings ;  he  was  afterwards  <tf 
i^mundHalJ,  and  proceeded  D.D.  in  1595.  This  dirine 
was  third  son  of  Csesar  Dalmarius,  of  Trevigno,  in  Italy, 
doctor  of  pby^c  to  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth';  his  other 
sons  were  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  mentioned  under  St.  Helen's ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Cssar,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer^ 
Henry,- after  having  been  appointed  rector  of  this  churchi 
was  installed  a  prebendary  of  Westminster^  and  dean  c^ 
£ly,  where  he  died  in  1636,  at  the  tfge  of  seventy-two. 
He  gave  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  two  fellowships  of 
12/«  piP  annum  each,  and  five  scholarships,  an  condition 
that  the  students  were  elected  from  the  king's  free  sehool  at 
£iy«  Jai^es  Ckasfokd^  A.  M.^  1642,  was  also  of  Baliol 
CoU^e,  Oxon ;  he  became  rector  upon  the  expulsion  6i 
kia  SQocessor,  Mr.  Hansleyi  by  the  parliameut  commis^ 
aloners.  He  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  an  assiduous  preacher, 
an  exeeUeat'  liog^iist,  and  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  hi»^ 
tory ;  he  died  1657,  and  was  buried  in  this  churcb.  JoHif 
PtAAsodT,  D.D.  was  bom  at  Croak^  in  Norfolk,  bred  iiy 
Eton  School,  admitted  into  Ring^s  College,  Catnblridge,  ik 
1631 ;  where  he  commenced*  M«  A.  and  became  chaplain  to 
LocA  Oorkig,  pvebeMtavy^  of  Sarumi  hiivittT  of  BU  Cle.^ 

—  ^      •       mcnt^ 
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ikSinty  Castcheap,  md  recior  of  tliis  chorclt  in  I £60;  cad 
in  the  sanie  year  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey* 
He  nvasafierwards  mafter  of  Jesus  Cblkge^  Cambridge,  pte« 
bendary  of  Ely,  cliaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  tl.  .master 
bf  Trinity  Cdtege,  Cattibridge ;  and  io  1-6^2,  he  was  eon. 
^eenrted  bishop  of  CSiester;  be  dkd  in  the  year  k686i 
Bisbqf^  Pearson  was  a  tery  learned  and  exemplary  di^iiMct 
ills  Ejtpdsitimt  of  the  Creed  will  haild  down  his  name  to 
posterity  with  Unabated  yeneratibni  TuOMAs  Hac^r^t^  D  JX 
166S)  bring  then  dean  of  Coi^k^  in.icdaod*.  tte.Waa  con^ 
derated  bishdp  of  Dbwn  and  Connor^  an  1^7^. 

Preparatory  to  our  description  of  the  fiiink  of  Englihd^ 
we  have  attempted  to  form  a  connexion  by  tlie 

Histoiy  tf  the  BAirki  and  of  BAlVKfRC. 

to  trace  the  origin  of  Bankings  we  find:  it  of  tr^  ait. 
lieat  dat^.  Jose[ih  gathered  all  the  moneys  that  was  finuid 
b  the  land  bf  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the-  money  in  Phasaoh*s 
housed ;  and  the  unthrifty  serrant  is  thus  condemned  by  Ikis 
lord :  '*  Wh^efOre  tUin  govest  hot  thou  nly  money  iittc^the 
Bank,  that  at  my  cdming  t  might  hAve  reqnirad  mine  own 
with  advantage  (or  usury)  f.'*  Christ  also  ia  r^tfcotdedl  to 
have  found  the  mpiley^bangers,  &c.  Jn  the  Temple,  and  to 
bave  driven  them  out,  and  overthrown  th^ir  tables; '.d&» 
tlaring  thAt  '^  his  Esther's  bouse  was  not  a  house  o£  mfer- 
thandiiej." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  bilt  that  the  begitrabig  of :  traffic  wan 
by  exchangii)g  one  eooraioditr  for  analheri  as  could. besi 
trkiit  the  various  occafions  of  mutual  conrenienbe;  therie?* 
eessities  of  mankind  became,  however,  so  various  and  dif« 
fereot,  with  respect  to  the  quailtity  atid  quality' of  r»» 
quisttes,  that  money  was  instituted  m  the  mdft  conveoient 
medium  of  mercantile  interconrse ;  and  hiy  .which  mi^hk.bQ 
procured  in  quantities  whatsoever  exigency  required*  Mo4 
ney  then  becoming  the  principal  engide  ^r  drcuiatiiigHo 
Mkof  commerce,  was  divided  into  thesnMller  detiomiiia^ 

*  .den^alviii  U«        f  toke  x\x,  33.        %  i^^^  ii*  ^^'  ^^H* 
Vox.,  ni.    No.  53.  i.  «  tions 
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lio&s  of  its  species  for  minuter  kinds  of  dealing ;  but  tht^ 
not  being  adequate  to  quick  ciroulationj  Ihe  introduction  of 
bilb  .and  aasignments  too^  place,  commonly  called  P^prr 
Credii.U  r      •.         ^  -  •>.'..•,         -  - 

This  mode,  of  payment  being  -  attended  with  tts^  Tatiolis 
loeoDveniencesv  sucU  as  •theitrouble  of;  counting  money,  faa«- 
za£d;.in  securing -it  from  the  adcmptstof-  robbers,'  Ibas  from 
unfiuthfiil  semraots,  i&c.  cities,  and'  public;  bodies  of  men, 
ftn^di^  pvevetrtion'of  such  inconveniences^  Banks  were  na*- 
tucally  introduc^^as.a  common  repasitdry  wberecashmiglA 
be  kept  to  be' always  ready  at  call  ordfncction. 
.^rTlje'ivbrd  Ai»^,:>qually  implies  a  benchy  or  a  table, 
and  was  taken  from  >  the  mensaini  oi  the  Romans.  These 
were  tables  which  ;were  set  in  public  places  for  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  for  money ;  and  when  a  tradesman 
sUppedaiiray. to. deceive,  his  creditors,  he  left  only  some 
ve$iigia.f'Xit  &}Tus'C/t\a^>AkOipoTtable  behind  him;  this  in 
French' hits  (been  denominated  Banqtieroute  (bancus  vuptusj 
a'breaklng'or'failing  in  the  world. 

'  The  first  institution  of  banks  in*  Europe  was  in  Italy^ 
irbere  .  the .  Lombard  Jews  kept  benches  or  banks  in  the 
Bta&et  pbcei  £cMr  the  exchange  of  money  and  bills.  Tfais 
m(>dex)f'  traffic  turning  .ont  very  profitable,  soon  spread  into 
vaa^ioua  parts  *o£.  die  world.    ...         •       <    . 

-Th^se  money- negociators  were  introduced* 'into  England 
by  William  I.  and  having  settled  in  London,  gaVe  to  one  of 
ks  streets  the  najne* which  it  at  present  bears.  The  various 
extortions,  puniahments,  and  peraecutions  of  these  people^ 
have  already  been  amply  detailed  in  our  account  of  Duke'a 
Vikc6.  'After  their  expulsion,,  the  trade  of  banking  was 
iMnopoKzed  by- the  G^dsmiths,  many  of  whom . supplied 
tbetOKigencies  of  the  state  to  their,  own  ruin ;  but  an  equal 
number  enriched  tbemlblves  by  the  abolition. of  the  Cam* 
Ifium  BegiSy:or  Royal  Exchange;  which  had  existed  from 
the'  reign  of  Heni^IU.  till  about  the  xhiddle  of  the  reign  of 
H^nry  VlII;  It  appears  however  tliat  the  profit  upon  U» 
gold  thus  monopolized  amounted  in  the  reign  of  James  L  to 
the  aiinual  sum  of  10,000/. 

#  The 
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r  The  mischiefs  arising  from  these  private  banks  of  the 
goldsmiths  had.  produced  so  many  well-founded  discontents' 
during  and  after  the  Civil  Wars,  that  several  well-meltniiig' 
persons,  published  their  observations  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
^mong  others,  it  was  one  of  the  beneficial  projects  of  Mr. 
Yarrenton,  in  **  Imprpvemoits  by  Sea  and  Land,**  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

.  But  in  the  year  1694,  Mr.Paterson,  a  merchant  of  great 
eminence  in  the  city  of  London,  suggested  the  plan  for 
establishing  "  The^Bank  of  Ekgland,"  for  the  purposes, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  of  supplying  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vemment,  and  to  save  the  ministerial  people  the  disgrace  of 
stooping  so  frequently  to  solicitations  to  the  London  com- 
mon council,  for  the  borrowing  of  only  one  or  two  faun^ 
dred  thousand  pounds  upon  the  credit  of  the  land  taic;  as 
the  common  council  did  to  the  private  inhabitants  of  their 
wards,  going  from  house  to  house  for  the  loan  of  the  mo-^ 
ney."  The'Bank,  therefore,  was  established  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  credit,  the  prevention  of  extravagant  usury, 
and  the  utility  of  trade.  Such  important  considerations 
coinciding,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  William  and  Mary,  **  That  their  migesties,' 
by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  might  appoint  per. 
sons  to  take  subscriptions  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Au- 
gust 1694,  from  any  persons,  ilatives  or  foreigners,  for 
raising  and  paying  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
1,200,000/.;  for  the  security  whereof,  the  yearly  sum,  of 
140,000/.  should  be  kept  apart  in  the  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, payable  oqt  of  the  duties  of  excise ;  out  of  which 
the  yearly  sum  of  100,000/.  should  be  applied  to  the  use.  of 
the  subscribers.  Their  n^ajesties  were  also  empowered 'to 
incorporate  such  subscribers  under  the  name  and  title  of  /* 

^*  The  Governor   and    Company  or.  th£    Bank;  of 
England."  .    ,' 

Tho  restrictions  upon  these  persons  were,  **  that  they 
should  no  borrow  more  money  under  their  common  seal 
than  the  above  sum  of  1,200,000/.  unless  by  act  of  parlia* 
xnent ;  that  they  shouid  not  with  the  stock  of  the  company 
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trade  by  iheqisdviv,  <>r  «ifFer  any  pcisim  in  tnxst  for  tbecE^ 
to  trade,  in  any  Murt  of  goods  or  merchandize  whatsoever  ; 
but  that  they  might  deal  in  hills  of  exchange,  and  ^^,  i^ 
the  haying  ^d  t^og  bullion,  gold,  or  silver;  ^  in  sel- 
ling goods  mortgaged  to  thfsn^  and  not  redeemed  withiii 
three  months  after  the  time  of  suob  re4emption  had  ex- 
piredr' 

This  aot  induced'  several  persons  to  subscribe  variona 
sums,  OQ  the  5th  day  of  June  1^96,  at  Exetei|i  Exchange,  it^ 
the  Strand,  wheie  b^Qoks  had  been  opened  for  that  purpoae- 
The  sum  which  the  lords  of  the  tre^i^ry  subscribed  on 
behalf  of  his  majesty  ivas  50001.  Such,  however,  was  the' 
untoward  comple^sion  of  the  times,  and  the  lassi^de  io  ea« 
courage  so  a  patriotic  an  nndertaking,  that  besides  the  abovci 
auQi,  the  other  subscriptions  amounted  only  to  the  trifling 
amoiint  of  2,100/.  The  i>eaaQn  was,  that  as  every  kind  of 
secM^ity,  both  public  and  private,  at  that  time,  produced 
an  ifiterest  of  S  per  cent,  the  security  of  the  new  undeiw 
taking  ^as  offered  at  puly  Spercenii.  The  nece^ty  of 
diiierent  measures  was  perceived ;  they  were  wisely  adopted, 
the  subpcciptipn  fiUed|  and  the  chai'ter  was  granted,  ap. 
pointing  the  foUQwing-  r/aspectable  characters,  Thb  Fibit 
CoapoRATio  V ; 

Sir  John  Houblon,  Knight,  Governor. 
MicbiiBl  Godfrey,  Bs^v  Deputy  Goverkor, 

PrRfCTORS. 

Sir  Jpbq^Huban^,,  Baift.  Thomas  Gpddard,  Esq. 

Sir  James  Houblon,  Knt.  .  Abraham  Houblon^  E»q^. 

Sir  William)  Gore,  Knt  Gilbert  Heath90te,  Esql 

Sir  William  Scawepi,  Knt.  Theodore  Janssen,  Esq, 

Sir.  Heoiry  F^rnese,  Knt,  John  Lordell,  JE;sq. 

Sir  Thqmas  Abney,  Knt.  Samuel  Lethieujlier,  Esq. 

iBit  'W^ifliato  Hodges,  Knt.  Williann  Peterson,  Esq. 

Brook  Bridges,  Esq.  Robert  kawqr(h,  Esq. 

,  jaiKies  Ba;(en^u,  E^q.  Jc^n.  Smith,  Esq. 

George  Bod4ington^  ££|q.  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  Esq. 


Edward  Clerke,  Esq*.  Nathanie}  Tench,  Esq. 

James  Dencw,  Esq.  .   Jphn  Wa][d,  £sq< 


A  pro* 


ATTOpitioitt  tarn  hatring  dow  liken  placid  in  tbie  aJKtira  of 
the  coittpAnyy  they  received  M*  annuity  of  9€i,O00/tf  as  the 
iqterest  of  1>9(K>,0Q0^.  at  8 percent  granted*  to  ^retw- 
ment ;  and  f  n  additional  40001,  per  annum  l)eii)gf  allowed  fot 
the  loaMgfHSient,  these  •everal  snifis  Qihde  ifp-fbe-Mji^ef 

)oo,ooo;. 

Tbe^  were  empowered  by  an  act  of  pefKament  pas^  in 
die  eighth  and  ninth  year  of  WU)iaiiiIir.  to  enlarge  their 
impical  itoelc  to  3>901,111/.  iO».  It  was  then  eoaeiiBd  ek^ 
Aat  Bank  stock  should  be  a  personal  and  not  a  reU  eiiafe  i 
that  no  eontract,  either  by  word  or  in  writing,  for  buying* 
PC  selling  Baqk  stocky  should  be  good  in  law,  unless  rei* 
gistered  in  the  boolcs  of  the  Bank  within  eeven,  and  die 
stock  transferred  iq  fourteen  dajra ;  and  that  it  shouki  be  fb* 
loay,*  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  commpn 
leal  of  the  Bank,  or  any  sealed  Bank  bill,  or  any  Bank 
note ;  or  to  ^r  or  erase  such  bills  or  notes.  By  another 
act  passed '  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  (jueen  Anne, 
die  company  were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  to 
#y402,343/.  and  they  were  enabled  to  advance  400,000/:  to- 
wards  the  exigencies  of  govemaient ;  and,  during  the  yeal: 
lTi4,  1,5OO,OQ0/.  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  the-  in^ 
terest  of  their  capital  stock  was  reduped  to  5  per  cent,  when 
the  Bank  agreed  to  delivef  up  aa  many  exche(|uer  bills  as 
^mounted  to  2,000,000/.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of 
100,000/.  and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  Bank  (o  call 
fyom  their  members,  in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  theii* 
capital  stock,  such  sums  of  iponey  as  in  a  general  courts 
ihoald  be  found  necessary.  If  any  member  should  negleot^ 
to  pay  his  share  of  (he  monies  so  called  for,  at  the  time  apj 
pointed,  by  qotice  in  the  LondoQ  Gaaette,  and  fiitec^u'potf 
the  Royal  Exchinge,  it  sbot|ld  be  lawful  for  the  Bank,  nolf 
Ruly  to  stop  the  dividend  of  such  a  member,  and  a^plj^"{t 
toward  payment  of  the  money  in  question  ;  but  also  to  stc)p 
the  transfers  of  the  share  of  such  defaulter,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  interest  of  3  per  cent  per  anriumf  fbr  the  ino:.' 
iiey  so  oDiitted  to  be  pai4:  and,  if  the  principal  aad  interest 

should 
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should  be  t)iree  months  u)i|Miid>  the  Bank  AxxM  lUmskhky^ 
power  to  flell  so  much  of  t^be  stock  bdongiug  to  the.de^ 
£iulter  as.wofild  satisfy  the  same.  Ajfiter  this,  die  Bank  re*^ 
4uc^  tbeint^iest  of  the  2,0op,eoo/.  lent  to. the goyernmeQ^ 
ft9m  five  to  four  per  cent^  and  purchased  several  other  annu^ 
ities,  which  w^re  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  govprnment^ 
and  the  d^  due  to  the  Bank  v^  reduced  to  1,600^000/. 
But;  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to  supply  the  >governw 
m^oit  iridi  1 ,600,000/.  at  ^e%per  cfsnt.  which  is  now  called 
ihfithreepercent.  annuiiw ;  so  that  the  government ^was  now* 
indebted  to  the  company  3,gOO,pOO/.  the  oi\e  half  c^urryin^ 
£o^r,  the  other  three  per  cevU. . 

r  In.. the. year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
S86,80OZ..  due  to  them  in  the  exchequer  bills  unsatisfied,  on 
the  dutiesior  licences  to  sell  fpirituous  liquors  by  retail,  shouki 
be  cancelled^  and. in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  of  an  annuity,  off 
39,442/.  the  interest  of  that,  sum  at  four  per  cent..  .  Thecoma 
pany  also  agreed  to  advance  the  farther  sum  of  1,000,000^ 
into  the. Exchequer,  upon  the.  credit  of  the  duties  arising  by 
the  malt  and  land  tax,  at  four  per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bills 
to  be  issued  for  that  ppppose^  in  consideration  of  which,  th« 
company  were  enabled  to  augment  their  capital  with  986,800/i 
jd)e  interest  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities, 
was  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  D&. 
cemher,  1757^  and  from  that  time  to  carry  only  three  per 
cent.  And,  iu  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  said 
Exchequer  bills,  they.estabjiijhcd! what  is  now  called  JBoiut 
circulatim^  the  nature  of  whipb  is  as  foUows  :«*-rThe  company. 
of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  keep  cash  sufficient  to  answer  not 
only  common,  but  also  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may^. 
be  made  upon  them  ;.and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them 
9ver  and  ahpve  the  sugi.fupiposed  necessary  for  th^se  pur-t 
popps,  they  ^ipplosr  in  ]9rha$  jfni^y  he  called  the  trade  of  the 
cainipamf\%\x^t\^xtk  say,, in  discounting  bills  of  exchange, 
ia  buying  of  gold  .and  silver,  ai)d  in  governnieQit  securities, 
&c.  But,  when  the  Ba^k  entered  into  the  ab|[/(re-:meutioned 
contract,  as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  sum  of 
VQpe^  tbm  what,  tb^y  doejped  .necessary  to  auawer  their  otn 
I  dinarv 
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dhiaty  ftnil  eictriLWdtfi^iry  diematidil;  they  couM  not  ccAiveni- 
«iitl;f  take  out  Af'ebeirouri^nt  ca&h  so- large  a  «um  as  amifc. 
lioDy  with  which  they  were  obiifped  to  Airnith  thk*gQV^t» 
neiit;:^vitiiout!eitBeriiE»8eDiDg  that' sum  they  employed  in 
dhoouhtin^,  buyingrgold  «tid  silwr,  &e.  (winch would  bMb 
hectt  very  dosadvantageotis  to  tbemO  oc'inTeating  wmm  me- 
thod  that  should  aiiaweE  all  the  purposes  of  keepihg'the  milt, 
lion  in  cash.  .  '  .       .  r 

Tlie  method  which  they  chose,  and  which  fully  «tnwekrs 
their  emir  was  ^  follows:— They  opetied  a  sobaciiptioi^ 
wAiM  thcp  renew  anmialfyf  for  a  million  of  money  $  whenein 
the  -aabscribers.  advance  ten  per  cent,  and  enter  intoaeoh* 
tract  to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof,  wbeoevor 
the- bank  shall  call  npon  them,  under  the  penalty  bS  ferfdit* 
ing  the  ten  per  cent  fo  advanced ;  in  consideration  of  wfaicb^ 
the  Bank  pays  the  subscribers  four  per  cent,  interest  for  tte 
money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  fat  the  whole  sum 
theyfttgree  to  furaish  ; .  and  in  case  a  call  should  be  made  upon 
them  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  Bank  fahheif 
agrees  td:  pay.  them:  at  the  rate,  of  bve  per  cent,  peramtum 
for  such  sum  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an  ohi 
ligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.'  By  this* means  thofitmk 
obtains  all  the  purposes  of  keeping  a  million  of  money  b^ 
them;  and  though  the  subscribers,  if /no^run  is  madenupoii 
them,  receive  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  fori  the'money  the^ 
advance,  yet  the  company  gainls  the. sum  of  23,500/J.;pi«[ 
onnum'by  the  contract.  *    ,  ..  ...,■.     •    * 

'  The  charter  of  the 'company  being  abputito  expire^  ih 
1764,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in!  1763,  by  "the  tentl^ 
clause  lof  which  it  is  enacted,  ^'  That  the  corporation  should 
pay  into  the  receipt  ot  die  Exchequer  for  his  Majesty's  usei^ 
tb6sitm  of  1 10,000/.  on  or  before  the  28d  day  of  April,  1764^ 
and  that  they  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  of  tbft 
principal,  or  be  allowed  any  interest  for  the  same;"  ^f^ 
eleventh  clause  of  this  act  declared  them  "  a. body  corporate 
and  politic  for  ever,  with  all  the  immunities,  privileges,  &c. 
&c.  granted  before  to  them  by  all  the  acts  which  had  passed 
in  the  reigns  of  WiUiam.and  Mary,  Anncp  and  George  li.  -  . 

In 


in  1788,  the  intel^t  upon  tte  tepitel  stock  waA  detiiit^ 
io  be  at  the  rate  6f  seven  per  cenL  p^  annum*  This  14  tfas 
irte  d  which  it  Mall'  contiaoes; 

t  Ihning  the  administration  of  the  fate  Right  HteMtaaUe 
'WiiLfalM'PtTt,  whin  the rayolittionicnng.i^E^^  had  thmwn 
the  uwl^tBe  into  ttproirand  cbnfusion  ;  the  fite-bfudHi^ 
4be!tiair;  Thomai  Paine,  af|er  attemptiBg^  proFe-by  dog^ 
mas  equally  absurd  sLiid  impossible,  th6  unconditional  cqiialit]^ 
ti^muAiiadf,  and  finding  that  tbe  opidiboa  he  bad  bl^eached 
llid3y>t«dconiplish  the'imscfaief  be  had. intended  agaiest  this 
tonnixf  in  particular,  contrived  to  alarm  the  vulgat  and  lAo^ 
thinking  with  an  idea  that  the  finances  of  Great  Britam  wera 
tttsiidiji  ]pw  ebb,  that  their  insolveoey  must  conseqpiaitljr 
fciIIo#i  i  With  weak  tninds  the  bait  had  its  efSsct,  and  several 
ittdividBala  withdrew  their  money  from  the  various  banking 
l^ses  for  the  .purpose  of  4ts  preservation ;  but  as  we  ba^e 
already  stated  in  the  instance  of  the  reb^ion  iti  1^46^  moic 
witba  design  toinvcdve  their  country  ii^  ruin,  than  from  any 
patriotic  or  preservative  motive. 

.  Atsucb  analarmilig  ctisis^  the  ministry  issued  the  kOaw^ 
ing  older  of  privy  council : 

«fJAt  the  CouActi  Chamber,  Whitehall  Feb.  236th,  1797. 
By  ^lorda  o£  Hia  Majesty's  Most  Hon.  Privy  CouadL-^ 
Fttqxntl-^TiierljDrd  :Cha|icellorj  Lord  Peeaident,  Diike  of 
(otadand;  Marquis.  ConiwaHir,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  Lmr-^ 
p09l,\Ltird  CrensiUe^  Mr.  Chapcelbr  of  the  Exchequers 

«  Upoii  the  repfesentatitin  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £z^ 
cfteqwr,  atatitig,  di^it  f rdnr  the  result  of  the  inforatotioit 
frhteh  he  h4sk'»c^iaed,.and  of  the  enquirieGr  which  it  has 
Ikeien  hia 4aly  to  make^  ITesyfecting  the  efieet  of  the  onofishi 
Abmand^  fbr  specie  that  have  been  made  upon  the  metlSopo^ 
in  conaeqtieneie  «ff  illJbunded  dr  exaggerated  alarms  in^dil^ 
jbrent  par»  of  tte  cotmtry,  it  appears,  that,  tmlesi  scttM 
Aieksurfris  itnm^diately  taken,  there  mi^  be  reason  to  appre^ 
hend^a  '#tnt  of  asufficient  supply  of  cash  to  answer  the  exi-f 
gcrrci^x)f  the  piMib  service :  it  is  the  anantmous  epimon  (^ 
the  board,  ibat  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  pmbho 
service,  that  t^  Dorectors  of  the  Batik  of  England  shoatUl 
5  .  fcriieir 
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fbtbear  issuing  any  eash  *  in  payment,  until  the  sense  of  par* 
hiaiMnt  can  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and  the  proper  mea^ 
aures  ad%>pted  thereupon,  f6r  maintaining  the  means  of  cir« 
cuUition,  and  supportihg  the  public  and  commercial  credit 
df  thekingdbm  at  this  iniportant  conjuncture ;  and  it  is  or^ 
dered  that  a  copy  of  this  mifiute'be  transmitted  to  the  Direc-' 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  they  are  hereby  required,' 
t)n  the  grodrids  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to  conform 
thereto,  until  the  sense  of  parliament  can  be  taken  as  afore- 
laid.  • 

(Signed)        "  W.  Fawkenm.** 

'  In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  Bank  delivered  papens 
^n  Monday,  February  27th,  containing  the  said  minute  of 
Council,'  and  &lso  the  foHowing  address  to  their  proprietors 
and  the  public :  * 

<' Bank  of  England,  Feb.  21  thy  1797. 
*•  The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  directors  of  the 
Bank  of.  England,  think  it  their  duty  to  inform  the  propri- 
etors of  Bank  stock,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  that  the 
general  concerns  of*  the  Bank  are  in  the  most  affluent  and 
prosperous  situation,  and  such  as  to  preclude  every  doubt  as* 
to  the  security  of  its  notes.  *  The  directors  mean  to  continue 
Aeir  usual  discounts  fdf  the  accommodation  of  the  commer- 
cial interest,  paying  the  amount  in  Bank  notes ;  and  the  du 
Tidend  warrants  will  be  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Francis  Martin,  Secretary.^ 

The  circulation  of  these  papers  occasioned  (as  might  rea- 
aOnably  be  expected)  a  great  alarm,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  what  was  felt  during  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  when 
the  enemy  was  so  near  London.  Measures  were  immediately 
adopted  to  allay  the  ferment,'  A  most  respectable  meeting 
of  the  first  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  in  the  metropolis, 
was  held- at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
fcdlowing  resolution  was  entered  iutoj  and  signed  by  all  pre- 
sent: 

*  Cash  it  the  name  of  the.  most  common  Indian  coin  ;  which,  froiii 
lit  quick  circulation  hat  gained  it  an  univeria)  denomination  forpay^ 
ment. 

V0L.IIL    No.  54.  M  ^'Mansion 
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*'  Mansion  House,  London,  Feb,  ^lih,  I79T* 
.  ^'  At  a  meeting  of  merchants,  bankers^  &c.  held  here  this 
d^y,  to  consider  of  the  steps  which  it  may  be  proper  to  tako 
%o  prevent  embarrassments  to  public  credit,  from  the  efiect 
gf  any  ill-founded  or  exaggerated  alarms,  and  to  support  it 
with  the  utmost  exertions  at  the  present  important  coDJaii!C« 
ture. 

*    *  THE    LORD   MAYOR   IN   THE   CHAIR. 

"  R^solve^d  unanimously, 

*'  That  we  the  undei-signed,  being  highly  sensible  ht^ym 
necessary  the  preservation  of  public  credit  is  at  this  time,  do 
most  readily  hereby  declare,  that  we  will  not  refuse  to  receive 
Bank  notes  in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to 
us ;  and  we  will  ^use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  our 
payments  in  the  same  manner/' 

This  resolution  remained  for  a  few  days,  and  received  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  signatures. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  28th,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
Qf  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  secret  conu 
i^ittee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Baukj^ 
&c.  and  on  the  third  day  of  March  following  they  presented 
the  following  report  to  the  house : 

^*  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  state  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank  of  Engfamdy 
and  likewise  of  tiie  funds  for  discharging  the  same,  and  to 
peport  the  result  thereof  to  the  house,  together  with  their 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  confirmatioa 
and  continuance,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  of  measures  tabea 
in  pursuance  of,  the  minute  of  council  on  the  26th  of  Febfu«^ 
ai-y  last,  and  who  are  empowered  to  report  their  proceedings 
from  time  to  time  to  the  house ;  have,  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  tl)e  house,  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  several  matters 
referred  to  their  consideration,  and  have  unanimously  agree4 
upon  the  following  report,  viz. 

*'  Your  committee  have  examined  the  total  amount  of  out- 
standing demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  likewise  of 
the  funds  for  discharging  the  same;  and  think  it  their  daty» 
without  loss  of  time,  to  state  those  total  amounts^  and  tore* 
port  the  result  thereof  to  tbe  house. 
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17     ^^Yolir  temmittee  find  upon  such  examination,  that  the 

th  total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  t)n  thie  Bank,  on  t;h9 

)I2  Sfth  day  of  February  last  (to  which  day  the  accounts  could 

lis  becooipletely  made  up)  was  13,770^390/.  and  that  €be  total 

f:  amount  of  the  funds  for  discharging  those  demands  (not  in- 

k  eluding   the    permanent   debt   due   from    government    pJT 

ll>686,800/.  which  bears  an  interest  of  three  p^r  cent,)  Was, 

on  the  same  25th  day  of  February  last,  17,S97,280/.  and 

that  the  result  isj  that  there  was^  on  the  2Sth  day  o/Februaryi 

if    last,  a  surplus  of  effects  belonging  to  the  Bant,  beyond  the 

amount  of  their  Debts,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  3,826,890/, 

r    excUisivt    of    the    above-mentioned    permanent   debt;  of 

lVfi%SfSOOl.  due  from  governfn^t, 

*^  And  your  committee  further  represent,  that,  since  thf 
85th  of  February  last,  considerable  issues  have  been  madti 
by  the  Bank,  in  Bank  notes,  both  upon  government  secu-t 
rities,  and  in  discounting  bills,  the.  particular^  of  which  could 
not  immediately  be  made  up ;  but  as  those  issues  appear  to 
your  committee  to  have  been  made  upon  corresponding  se« 
eurities,  taken  with  the  ufual  care  and  attention,  the  actual 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Bank  did  not  appear  to  your  com^ 
mittee  to  have  been  thereby  diminished," 

On  the  representation  of  the  bankers,  &c.  not  only  to  tha 
diractors,  but  also  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  corporation  came  to  the 
determination  of  issuing  small  notes  of  one  and  two  ppunds 
each,  in  exchange  for  larger  ones ;  and  in  a  few  days  ap^ 
peared  the  following  advertisement : 

"  Bank  of  England  March  eth,  1797# 
'^  In  order  to  accommodate  the  pi]^Iic  with  a  farther  sup^ 
ply  of  coin  for  small  payments,  a  quantity  of  dollars  which 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Bank,  and  stamped  at  the  mint, 
are  now  ready  to  be  issued  at  the  Bank,  at  the  price  of  4s.  6d. 
per  dollar;  and  a  further  quantity  is  preparing." 

But  although  this  advertisement  appeared,  the  dcdlars  were 
not  put  in  circulation ;  it  having  been  suggested  that  tba 
price  put  upon  them  was  too  small,  being  nearly  2rf.  under 
^heir  real  value,  accdrdinrg  to  the  then  price  of  silver;  there- 
fore three  days  after  appeared  the  following; 

Ma  **  Bar^ 
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<*  Bank  of  England  March  WA,  179T. 
,  <*  In  consequence  of  its  appearing  to  be  the  general  opi- 
nion that  the  dollars  will  be  more  conveniently  circulated  at 
the  rate  of  4s.  9d.  per  dollar,  than  at  that  of  4^.  6d.  wbich 
bad  been  proposed,  notice  is  hereby  given,  That  dollars  are 
now  ready  to  be  delivered  accordingly,  at  the  rate  of  four 
^hillings  and  ninepence  per  dollar.** 

'  The  dollars  were  issued  in  consequence :  and  so  great  was  the 
application  while  the  viania  of  alarm  was  at  its  height,  that 
the  hall  at  the  Bank  was  crowded  day  after  day  repeatedly, 
to  obtain  sonie  value  for  that  paper  which  the  enemies  of  the 
then  ministry,  in  all  places,  bad  endeavoured  to  depress. 
However,  the  first  report  of  the  secret  committee  to  the 
House  of  Commons  bad,  in  a  great  measure,  suppressed  the 
apprehension ;  and  although  all  means  were  employed  by 
the  gentlemen  in  opposition  to  explain  away  the  sense  of  it 
as  much  as  possible,  yet  it  had  made  by  much  too  deep  an 
impression  to  be  easily  effiiced  by  all  the  sophistry  made  use 
of  upon  that  occasion:  the  consequence  was,  that  although 
at  first,  persons  were  obliged  to  wait  hours  before  it  became 
their  turn  to  be  served  with  the  dollars,  as  the  people  stood 
ten  or  twelve  deep  at  the  tellers'  counters,  yet,  when  the  be- 
fore-mentioned report  of  the  committee  came  to  be  coolly 
considered,  and  that,  although  the  demand  for  them  was 
great,  and  for  the  first  few  days  seemingly  increasing,  yet,  as 
there  appeared  no  want,  but  every  one  was  supplied  as  fast  as 
possible,  such  is  the  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  that  the 
alarm  sensibly  decreased  every  day ;  and  in  less  than  a 
monthfrom  their  first  issue,  any  one  might  walk  in  and  oh^ 
tain  his  five  pounds  worth  with  very  little  trouble. 
.  About  this  time  also,  as  might  be  expected,  notiyitbstandi- 
ing  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  27th  of  February  at 
the  Mansion  House,  that  part  of  the  public  not  in^mediatdy 
concerned  br  connected  with  commercial  affairs  were  cautious 
in  receiving  Bank  notes:  to  convince  and  re- assure  such  per* 
sons,  the  following  paper  was  printed  apd  cirpulatetl  by  some 
friend  pf  the  corporation : 
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"  aANK   NOTES. 

<<  At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  much  Agitated,  and 
doubts  have  arisen  respecting  the  solidity  and  ultimate  secu- 
rity of  Bank  notes,  especially  with  persons  qot  conversant  iji 
these  matters,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  many  who.  ara 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock,  to  such  it  may  be  of  use  to  atatQ 
and  describe  the  foundation  and  conduct  of  the  Bank,  and 
the^relation  and  connexion  that  Bank  notes  stand  in. 

"  The  Bank  of  England  is  to  be  considered  in  all  respecti 
similar  in  its  principle  and  conduct  to  that  of  any  private 
banker,  but  on  a  scale  vastly  more  extended ;  it  is  a  com- 
pany or  partnership,  called  Proprietors,  sanctioned  by  char- 
ter from  government,  who  have  advanced  a  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business,  similar  to  what  private 
bankers  do.  This  capital,  amounting  to  about  eleven  mil- 
lions, not  being  wanted  (having  enough  of  other  people** 
money  for  all  purposes),  has  been  lent  to  government  as  a 
kind  of  consideration  for  the  charter,  at  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent  this  interest,  together  with  the  profits  made  by  diSi- 
counts,  dealing  in  gold,  silver,  &c.  furnish  tjie  sum  to  pay 
dividends  on  Bank  stock ;  from  the  great  increase  of  whicli 
the  prosperity  of  the  Bank  may  be  inferred. 

^^  To  account  for  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  now  circulating^ 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  credit  of  the  Bank  has  been  suchf 
that  it  has  long  been  the  custom  with  most  people,  especially 
in  the  metropolis,  to  place  their  specie  there,  and  take  Bank 
notes  for  convenience  and  safety;  and,  inmost  cases,  when 
they  discount  or  lend  money,  Bank  notes  are  usually  ac- 
cepted. This  will  account  for  the  existence  of  Bank  notes, 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  are  issued  except  for  these 
pr  similar  reasons. 

f ^  It  may  now  be  proper  to  state  in  what  predicament  do 
Bank  notes  stand,  The  holders  of  them,  together  with  those 
who  have  balances  of  accounts  due  to  them,  are  the  credi* 
tors,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  the  only  creditors,  of 
the  Bank  company  or  partnership;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Bank  owes  nothing  to  any  one  beyond  their  notes  and  such 
^abnceSf    la  tl^e  same  manqer  exactly,  may  the  condition 

of 
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of  any  private  banker  be  stated,  -ft  is  well  known  tbat  tbe 
irbele  property  of  all  the  partners  in  a  private  baak  is  iiable 
ta  pay  their  note^  and  balances;  but,  in  the  partnership  ot 
fonspany  of  t^e  Bank  of  England,  no  individual  is  liable  ta 
»qr9  tbftn  hiii  ihare  of  the  capital^  which  is  about  eteven  mH^ 

^<  Ftom  thist  statement  it  may  fiedrly  be  collected^  that  (be* 
fore  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  are  entitled  to  a  shilling> 
the  whole  capital  of  eleven  millions,  together  with  another 
Mhi  due  by  gove^noient,  of  nearly  the  saoFie  amount,  also 
all  the  cash  an(i  bills  discounted,  and  other  securities,  as  well 
•a  the  very  building  and  estates  of  the  Bank,  are  all  liable^ 
and  applicable  onIy>  to  the  payment  of  their  notes  and  ba-* 
lances  of  accounts. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  short  of  a  collusion 
or  confederacy  (which  is  inconceivable)  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Bank,  can  furnish  a  doubt  of  the  solidity  and 
ultimate  security  of  Bank  notes. 

^'iZth  March,  1797." 

On  Thursday,  March  9th,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  in  ^he  House 
of  Commons,  **  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  chairman  of 
tlite  committee,  to  move  the  house  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
%o  confirm  tber^trictions  imposed  by  an  order  of  council  of 
the*  26th  of  February  last,  on  the  payment  of  specie  by  the 
Bank  for  a  limited  timob"  The  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
io,  and,  after  going  through  the  regular  stages  in  both  houses^ 
received  the  royal  assent  on  Wednesday,  May  3d.  This  bill 
authorized  the  restrictions  to  continue  till  the  24th  of  June. 
▲s  the  restrictions  were  for  such  a  short  time,  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
on  Thursday  the  15th  of  June,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
fMT  continuing  the  restrictions  to  a  future  period :  leave  was 
given,  and  the  bill  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  and  second  . 
time  oil  Friday  16th  Jiuie,  and  committed  for  the  Mbtiday 
f<dlowittg  \  and,  after  passing  through  the  several  remaining 
Stages,  in  both  houses  also,  received  the  royal  assent. 

This  bill  continued  the  restrictbns  until  one  month  after 
the  commencement  of  the  nos^  session  of  parUamont;  with 

a  clause 
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%  okuse  empowering  the  Bank  to  resume  their  operations  ila« 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  act,  on  giving  five  days  natkm 
to  the^speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  17th  November,  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  iwm 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  restrictions,  which  m '  th# 
30th  of  the  »me  month  received  the  royal  assoit:  by  libit 
bill  the  aforesaid  re^rictions  were  continued  until  ^<  Umi 
conclusion  of  the  war  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.** 

This  was  an  important  era  in  the  annals  of  the  Bank  o1» 
England;  but  it  was  an  era  of  proud  eirultation^  when  ic 
appeared,  that,  after  paj/tng  every  danand  upon  themj  tJw 
corporation  possessed,  upon  the  nationliiaitb,  a  clear  balanqii 
in  their  favour  of  fifteen  millions^  five  hitndrsd  aj^ 

THIRTEEN  THOUSAND,  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  POUNDi| 
STERLING !  .     *. 

Thu»was  confirmed  the  foUowIt^  grand  datom  of  Dot 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations :  * 

"  The  stability  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  EaUAt  t^ 
THAT  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT.  All  that  It  has  adJ 
vanced  to  the  public  must  be  lost  before  its  creditors  can  sus? 
tain  any  loss.  No  other  banking  company  in  England  can 
be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  or  can  consist  of  mom 
than  six  members..  It  acts  not  only  as  &n  ordinary  bank,  bali 
as  a  great  engine  of  state;  receiving  and  paying  the  greater 
part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  tfaft 
public ;  circulating  Exchequer  bills ;  and  advancing  to  go- 
yernment  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes^ 
which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  some  years  afterwank^ 
It  likewise  has,  upon  several  different  occasions,  ft^pported 
the  credit  of  the  principal  houses,  not  only  in  England,  buj 
of  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  Upon  one  occasion  it  is  said  t^ 
have  advanced  for  this  purpose,  in  one  week,  1,600,000Z.  % 
great  part  of  it  in  bullion." 

We  conclude  this  article  with  the  prophetic  words  of  Mr# 
Bolt,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce : 

**  Thus  firmly  established  is  this  glorious  superstructure 
of  the  national  credit  of  Great  Britain,  having/  the  legisla-^ 
tire  power  of  the  kingdom  for  its  foundation;  a  security  sufrr 
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ficient  for  so  noble,  so  extensive  a  fund ;  ft  security  eoeral 
With  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  cannot  perish  without 
the  extincion  of  freedom,  and  which  has  so  closehf  rioetted 
like  caiistittUion  of  the  Bank^  with  the  common  interest  of  the 
€0U$itry9  that  they  should  now  co-operate  for  their  mutual 
preservation  against  the  extended  arm  of  ambition,  the  de* 
signing  eye  of  avarice,  the  envy  of  surrounding  enemicSf 
md  the  force  of  future  invasions}^ 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

THIS  fabric  may  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  grand  front  about  eighty  feeC 
in  lengthy  of  the  Ionic  order^  raised  on  a  rustic  basemem.* 

Through 

*  Mr.  Gwynn  projected  tome  improvetmsnu  in  the  Bank,  that  cer- 
tftinly  would  have  been  much  to  its  advantage  with  respect  td  prbspect. 
The  Bank  of  England  he  formed  into  ^  regular  squire,  with  f«ur  en* 
traacety  by  which  means  the  building!  would  hare  been  enlightened  and 
detached,  so  at  to  prevent  any  accident  from  fire  which  might  happen  is 
the  neighbourhood.  He  propofed  that  the  narrow  end  of  Threadneedle 
Street  might  be  widened,  that  the  front  building  of  the  Bank  and  all  the 
buildings  thence  to  Bartholomew  Lane  taken  down ;  sO  that  a  grand 
licont  was  formed,  the  centre  of  which  v?as  to  eome  opposite  to  an  open* 
iii|;  that  he  had  proposed  in  Castle  Alley.  <<  But,"  says  he,  **  the 
above  design  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  method  pursued  opposite  the 
Bank,  which  by  universal  consent  is  allowed  to  be  a  piece  of  deformity* 
The  Bank  only  wanted  one  convenient  spacious  opening  into  Comhill, 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  room  for  carriages  to  pass  and  repass  to  and 
ftom  their  public  office,  and  consequently  there  was  no  occasion  for  that 
pitiful  blind  alley  which  is  now  made  between  their  buildings  and  the  £it« 
change ;  had  the  opening  been  made  as  in  the  plan,  the  oblique  line  the 
Bank  makes  with  the  Exchange  would  hardly  have  been  perceived ;  but 
as  the  affair  is  now  managed,  the  Exchange  is  spoiled,  the  Bank  is  spoiled^ 
and  Comhill  is  spoiled ;  the  truth  is,  that  if  the  spirit  of  building,  which 
teems  to  have  possessed  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  had  been  rightly  di« 
rectedf  they  should  have  done  more,  they  ought  to  have  purchased  the 
whole  pile  between  them  and  Comhill,  from  the  Mansion  House  \o  the 
Exchange,  and  have  pulled  them  down,  and  left  the  whole  space  open* 
This  would  have  been  a  desirable  and  a  noble  work,  and  possibly  in  time 
the  General  Post  Office  would  have  been  removed  to  a- more  convenient 
%uilding,  which  might  have  been  erected  opposite  to  and  correspondent 
with  the  Bank ;  in  that  case  the  Exchange  being  finished  as  before  mea« 
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Through  this  front  is  a  grand  gateway  that  opensanto  the 
court-yard,  and  leads  to  the  great .  hall.  This  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  a  pediment  in  the  middle.  The  top 
of  the  building  is  adorned  with  a  balustrade  and  handsome 
vases^  and  in  the  face  of  the  above  pediment  is  engraved  in 
relievo  the  company's  seal ;  Britannia  sitting  with  her 
shield  and  spear,  and  at  her  feet  a  cornucopia.  The  hall 
within  this  building  is  seventy. nine  feet  long,  and  forty  feet 
broad,  wainscoted  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  fine  fret- 
work ceiling,  and  is  adorned  with  the  statue  of  king  WiU 
liam  III.  in  a  niche  at  the  upper  end.  On  the  pedestal  of 
che  statue  is  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

Ob 
Legibus  vim, 
Judicies  AuctoritateiDt     . 
Senatui  Dignitatem, 
Civibtts  Universis  Jura  sua, 
Tatn  Sacra,  quam  Civilta  Restituta,  '" 

.    Etillustrissimae  Debus  Hannoverianae  * 

In  Imperium  Britannicum  Successione  •> 

Posteris  confirmata,  ,  . 

{  Optimo  Principle  ,        «* 

'GojLtBtMo  TaaTca 
;  Cefidkori  ^uo, 

Gralp  Animo  posult,  dicayitque  7 

Hujus  JEnxH  Societas,  ; 

hA.  C.  MDCCXXXIV.  faaruroque  indium  L 

Thvs  EmglishIsd. 

For  restoring  Eftcacy  to  the  Laws,  * 

Aufliority  to  the  Courts  of  Justice, 

Dignity  to  the  Patliamenti 

To  all  his  Subjects  their  Religion  and  Liberties, 

And  x:onfirming  these  to  Posterity, 

IQy  the  saccesskm  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover 

To  ^he  British  Throae, 

tionedy  a  noble  and  convenient  area  might  have  been  formed,  which 
would  have  produced  one  of  the  most  conilderabl'e  ornaments  of  the 
«ity.  The  irregular  position  of  the  churches  prevents  the  placing  of 
the  Bank  at  right  angles  with  the  Exchange.— Ip«<^«  and  ITcstminUfr 
h^froned^  p.  104. 
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*1ro  Vhc  best  ^  Printei 

•WiLLtAll  TR9  Thi&O, 
FOUNOBK  OF  TBS  fiAMK, 

Hiit  Corpomtion,  from  a  Sense  of  Gfatilw)»» 

Has  erected  this  Statue^ 

A|id  dedicated  it  to  his  Memory, 

In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  MDCCXXXIV. 

And  the  first  Year  of  this  Building. 

iBehind  this  is  another  quadrangle,  irith  an  arcade  on  Ae 
east  ^nd  west  sides  thereof:  ^nd  oirthe  north  side  is  the  ac- 
comptaht^s  office,  which  is  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty^gbt 
feet  broad.  Ovier  this  and  the  other  sides  of  the  qnadtang^ 
are  beautiful  apartments,  with  an  elegant  stair-case,  adorned 
with  fretwork ;  and  under  it  arc  large  vaults,  with  strong 
walls  and  iron  gates,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ca(h. 

The  public  debt  of  the  country  havings  so  amazingly  in- 
cieafed  within  a  few  years,  it  has  been  necessary  consider- 
ably to  increase  the  buildings,  forming  the  general  portions 
of  the  Bank^  in  order  to  give  as  much  accommodation  to  the 
lyiblic  as  possible;  with  tids  view  an  act'  of  parliament  has 
lately  been  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  several  adjoining 
houses,  which  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  spaces  which . 
they  occupied  thrown  into  the  mass  of  buildings  forming] 
this  wonderful  structure. 

'  .  From  the  circumstance  of  the  Bank  having  been  erected  at' 
several  periods,  and  with  different  degrees  of  aecommoda*; 
tion;  the  offices  which  fhould  have  been  approximate  to 
each  other,  became  separated,  and  the  approaches  to  them 
very  irregular  and  difficult  to  be  found,  so  that  the  public 
business  was  very  materially  delayed. 

To  remedy  stKh  a  vast  defect,  the  governor  and  directors 
consulted  Mr.  Soane ;  aad  his  advice  was  to  simplify  the 
whole  by  one  general  {dan ;  so  that  henceforward  every  ad- 
dition should  be  subservient  to  the  great  plan,  and  the  in- 
conviences,  growing  out  of  the  building  erected  at  different 
tipies,  gradunlly  diminished. 

Ttim  {dan,  great  part  of  which  has  been  completed,  first 
propoKs  to  make  one  general  cpmmiinication  from  south  lo 
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north ;  that  is,  frdm  Threadneedle  Street  through  the  Pav^ 
Court  and  the  Vziy  Hall^  giving  easy  ooannunication?  to  the 
Treasury,  the  Court  R00019  and  the  Cominittee  Rooms  ^  the 
Governor's  Rooms,  the  Deputy  Governor's  Booms,  and  the 
Waiting  Booms;  the  Bullion  Court  and  Office,  the  General 
Cash  Book  Office,  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office ;  ako  the  Out 
Tellers  Office,  and  the  Secretary's  Office. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  Secretary's  Office,  the  great 
passage  of  communication  turns  to  the  west,  and  leads  tp 
the  Land*Tax  Redemption  Office,  t&  Loan,  or  Property 
Office,,  the  Drawing  Office  in  the  Accomptant's  depart* 
meat,  the  Accomptant's  Office  for  the  New  Specie^  and 
others  dependant  on  the  offices  already  mentioned. 

The  passage  between  the  Land-Tax  Redemption  OfQcd 
and  the  Loan,,  or  Property  Office,  leads  to  the  Accomptant*s 
Office  for  the  Old  Specie. 

Returning  eastward  to  the  Pared  Court,  next  to  Thread** 
needle  Street ;  the  north  side  of  this  coUrt  leads  to  the  Utt* 
claimed  Dividend  Office,  the  Consol  Office,  the  Bank  Stock 
Office,  the  Rotunda,  and  the  entrance  from  St.  Bartholomew 
Lane,  and  branches  also  into  the  Lothbury  Court  and  the 
New  Entrance  from  Lothbury. 

By  this  arrangement  those. who  have  business  to  transact 
in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  the  great  market,  are  not 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  Rotunda,  which  is  mostly  so 
prodigiously  crowded  as  to  render  the  ingress  aiMi  egress  not 
only  troublesome,  but  sometimes  dangerous.  By  this  ar* 
rangement  the  inconvenience  is  fully  obviated,  so  that  the 
nobility  and  others,  may  pa^  in  the  most  coDveni»t  and 
expeditious  manner  to  their  carriages  by  the  Lothbury  gate. 

Returning  again  fioip  the  Lpthbury  Court,  through  the 
Bullion  Court  and  Pay  Hall,  to  the  Paved  Court,  the  west- 
Ward  side  leads  to  the  Dividend  Pay  Office ;  adjoining  to 
whf^h  is  the  Green  Coart^  giving  commumcation  to  the 
OheCfjue  Office,  the  Reduced  Annuity  Office,  the  Armoury, 
and  the  Bank  Note  Printing  Office*  \  '^ 

Having  given  not  only  ibe  mosc  just  aeoount  of  the  ita* 
piiM^pkate  of  this  ^ra^d  ^^^o^tf^y  c^  natiooAl  cpucems  ; 
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but  also  furnished  a  correct  guide^  that  no  future  perplexity 
,  may  occur  to  those  who  resort  on  business  to  the  Bank,  we  > 
will  particularize  some  of  the  apartments  noticeable  in  a 
work  descriptive  of  the  metropolis. 
These  apartments  are  peculiarly  degant ;  and  the 

COURT  ROOM 

15  beautiful ;  the  architecture  is  of  the  Composite  order,  de* 
signed  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  are 
double  pillars  detached  from  the  wall,  surmounted  by  en- 
riched  arches,  which  support  a  horizontal  cieling,  orna- 
mented with  elegant  stucco.  The  windows  are  most  taste- 
fully formed  in  the  Venetian  style,  and  open  into  the  church- 
yard of  £t.  Christopher,  which  now  forms  a  pleasant  area, 
witn  trees  and  shrubs,  surrounded  by  specimens  of  stately 
architecture,  the  work  of  the  same  artist.  On  the  north 
side  are  three  chimney-pieces  of  variegated,  and  statuary 
marble,  executed  'with  superior  stile;  that  in  the  centre  is 
superb. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  room  a  pair  of  folding  doors  opet\ 
into  an  octagon 

COMMITTEE  ROOM, 
the  chimney-piece  of  which  i?  also  of  rich  marble,  aixd  over 
it  is  a  fine  half-length  of  William  III.  in  armour.    The 

GOVERNOR'S  ROOM, 
is  square,  and  of  a  red  colour.  This  apartment  has  an  iiwp 
terseoted  cieling,  with  semicircular  windows  near  the  loof. 
The  chimney-piece  is  of  statuary  marble,  over  which  is  an 
enormous  mirror.  Here  is  a  baudsoff^e  portrait  of  George  lU. 
a  large  painting  of  the  Bank,  Bank  Buildings,  the  Roya} 
Exchange,  and  CornbiU,  by  Marlpw ;  and  a  very  fine  plan 
of  the  Bank. 

The  Antiroom  contains  an  excellent  portrait,  by  Hickey> 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Race  ;  painted  by  order  of  tfaagovernorsp 
^  a  memorial  of  his  faithful  services.  In  another  part  of 
this  room  is  also  a  fine  pioture  of 

ABRAHAM  NEWLAND,  Esq.    , 
.  This  gen^man  b  a  native  of  the  Borough  of  Soutbwarkf 
teing  th^  son  of  Mr«  William  Newland^  bak^r^   of  the 
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parish  oF  St.  Saviour,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1730. 
By  the  advantage  of  a  mercantile  educatiop,  to  which  he- 
was  introduced  at  an  early  age,  he  soon  passed  through  ,the 
official  arrangements  of  the  counting  house;  in  the  year 
1747,  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  by  the  assiduity  of  unremitting  industry,  coa*-) 
jointly  with  the  most  unimpeached  integrity,  each  step  ofi 
his  advancement  was  as  mueh  his  desert,  as  the  promofcioa 
was  honourable,  till  his  ultimate  advancement  to  be  Chief 
Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  January  1764* 

His  promotion  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank,  had  received  one  of  the  highest 
distinctions  of  confidence  that  could  be  paid,  couclied  in  the 
foQowing  Resolution : 

'         "  February  6,  I764w    » 

*'  At  the  General  Court  held  at  the  Bank  the  25th  of  Januarj,  . 
the  fdlowing  Motion  was  made,  and  the  same  was  unanimouily 
confirmed  by  the  General  Court  on  the  preceding  day,  at  Iheir 
bouseinThreadneedlei  Street,  viz, 

'^  That  the  Thanks  of  this  General  Court  be  given  to  the  Go* 
vernor,  Depoty  Governor,  and  Court  pf  Directors,,  for  their  . 
steady,  prudent,  and  judicious  conduct,  whereby  the  general 
credit  of  Europe,  and  particularly  that  of  this  nation  and  city, 
has  been  so  powerfully  supported,  and  the  true  interest  of  this  coi> 
poration  so  essentially  regarded/' 

Such  circunistances  occurring  at  the  same  period,  formeii 
9-  propitious  era  in  the  History  of  the  Bank,  which  succes- 
sive ye^rs  have  consummated  ;  both  with  respect  to  its  pre^ 
seat  prosperity,  and  the  attainment  to  that  prosperity  by  the 
eminent  servi9^es  of  Mr.  Newland, 

It  might  appear  adulatory  to  speak  of  this  greait  11^ 
lianGiep  whilst  hc^  is\  living ;  but  when  we  are  no  more  than 
the  echo  qf  general  encpraium,  it  cannot  be  deemed  im- 
proper "  to  expatiate  on  the  ulents,  the  reg;ularity,  and 
the  clearness  with  which  he  acquits  himself  of  the  duties  of 
th^  deparUnent  placed  under  his  direction,  and  on  the  high 
f^qcomiqms  pa^cd  i^pon  him  by  ail  those,  both  in  and  out  of 
^be  ^ank,  who  have  had  occasion  to  witness  his  abilities  and 
excellent  system  of  conducting;;  busUiess.'* 

In 
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.  In  the  Twioili  tiagdiialiom  of  the  Bank  with  govtrnmeBt, 
die  obserrations  and  assiduities  of  Mr.  Newland,  have  beeo 
of  inqportaDt  servioe ;  and  in  Hiany  cases  of  a  donbtfiil  na- 
tme,  hiff  single  opimoa  ha^jieen  dedsive  €i  the  issue. 

Ifii  habits  in  life  and  his  integrity  in  business  ate  equally 
essequplary.  Equally  an  eneny  to  inrq^brity  and  dissipation. 
It  is  bis  eenstant  pracCloe  at  fifteen  minutes  past  nine  in  the 
momagt  to  be  at  bis  desk ;  nor  is  he  absent  from  duty  till 
Ae  Bank  hours  of  business  at  tbre^  in  the  afternoon  are 
over. 

His  relazation  is  a  daily  ride  in  tbe  Islington  stage  coach 
io  bis  cottage  at  Higfabuiy,  where  he  drinks  his  tea,  con- 
templates the  beauties  of  the  8i|;irrounding  scene^  and  re* 
turns  to  the  Bank  in  the  evening,  whence  he  has  not  slept, 
during  tbe  last  twenty-eight  years^ 

His  residence  in  the  Bank  consists  of  a  suite  of  apiartments 
annexed  to  his  office ;  where,  being  unmarried,  his  estafa^ 
lishment  is  neither  gaudy  nor  sordid. 

But  with  all  this  mode  of  system,  the  life  of  Mr.  New« 
Iftiid  is  marked  by  suavity  and  convivial  intercourse;  no- 
thing tnorose  forbids  an  easy  iaccess,  and  the  visit  b  made 
pleasant  by  the  most  grateful  urbanity ;  and  whether  on 
business,  qr  any  appropriate  request,  tbe  solicitation  is 
never  rejected  with  reproof,  or  repelled  with  harshncsss. 
The  business,  however,  in  which  Mr.  Newland  has  been  so 
idf  antageously  engaged,,  has  ever  constituted  his  chief  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  is  said  from  what  he  has  himself  declared, 
^*  That  he  has  derived  more  real  happiness  from  a  single 
hour  Applied  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duty,  than 
from  a  whole  day  spent  in  the  most  convivial  and  entertain^ 
ing  society/' 

The  uniformity  of  ^uch  a  life  may  not  probably  aflfoitl 
entertainment  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless ;  but  in  Mr.  New** 
land,,  tbe  considerate  investigator  will  perceive  with  infinity 
satisfaction  ^^  the  risie,  progress,  and  final  settlement  in  ease 
^nd  affluence  of  unremitting  diligence,  unsu^ied  fidehty,  and 
|»ure  bdnoqt.^'  The  lessoti  is  important  in  a  great  commerciiA 

city^ 
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tNJtyy  and-pFiU  be  luIviHilageoud  to  tboie^rbo  auQ  lat  «QGk  4dU 
:v!90cefiieBt  by  the  sttme  noble  fiifdiaml    The    , 

ROTUNDA 
fa  a  large  vbom,  ^rtiere  the  brokevs  aflsemhie  to  trMsftel  their 
business,  where  the  public  make  purchases  in  the  fundff,  and 
where  bargains  tfre  daily  concludecl.  Tbe  dome,  which  pri« 
gidally  corered  thift  buildingi  havitig  been  constructed  of 
rtfy  perishable  materials,  and  partly  covered  with  popper^ 
^thottt  any  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the.timbersy  was 
surveyed  in  1*794,  and  found  to  be  in  such  a  dangerous  and 
ruinous  state,  as  to  render  it  neoessary  to  take  the  whole 
down.  Lanthorn  lights,  made  to  open,  were  then  proposed 
to  light  the  saloon.  The  great  iron  stoves,  which  formerly 
occupied  a  vast  space,  were  ordered  to  be  -removed,  and 
open  fire  places  adopted  in  their  stead,  as  being  less  preju-^ 
oicral ;  and  these  also  encreased  the  space,  as  well  as  the  TeQ<« 
tilation  of  the  building.  .       ^ 

The  present  structure  Is  fifty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
Ab  same  nuoiiber  of  feet  in  hc^ht  to  the  gallery,  under  the 
lanthorn  lights.  The  whole  is  cf  solid  materials,  without; 
t!imber,  and  was  erected  in  1795,  firom  the  idesigns  Millie 
der  die  direction  of  John  jSoane,  Esq.  R.  A. 

Adjoining  to  the  Rotunda  is  the 

TRANSFER  OFFICJ^ 
through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 

NEW  THREE  PER  CENTS.  WARRANT  OFFICE. 

The  Consol  Office  being  found  too  small  for  the  pr(k|f<t 
gious  encrease  of  debts  in  the  funds.  The  magnificent  nKn% 
by  the  above  description,  >i'as  erected,,  by  Mr.Soane,  ftoigL 
models  of  the  antient  Roman  baths,  and  consists  of  arohea 
springing  firom  piers,  fencifuUy  ornamented.  In  the  centvk 
is  a  dome,  on  which  is  a  lanthorn  ligbt,  decoraited  wrdl 
caryatides*,  which  support  its  roof.    The  great  airches  and 

soffite^ 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Caria,  a  city  of  Pelopouetsus,  haying  Join^ 

the  Persians  in  a  war  againtt  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  that'ivarbaf 

iog  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  declared  waf 

'    •  against 
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soffites  of  tKe  ci^Ting  aifb  Enriched  with  sunk  pannek,  rdsec, 
and  other  antique  ornaments ;  the  whole  being  a  close  imU 
tation  from  the  ahtients.  There  is  no  timber'  in  any  i>art  of 
•die  construction  6f  this  building*.    At  the  end  of  this  room 

is  the 

INTERIOR  OFFICE, 
which  wa»  constructed  in  consequence  of  a  regulation  mad 
a  fevir  5^ears  sifice,  for  more  effectually  securing  the  public 
from'  depredations  by  forger}-,  and  other  Jllegal  practices. 
|The  egress  from  the  rooms  into  Lothbury  is  under  a  payilioo 
.of  Corinthian  columns,  partly  formed  from  models  of  the 
jtemple  at;Tivoli,  in  the  Italian  states,  and  partly  from  tht 
antient  structures  at  Athens.  ThQ  great  roses  in  the  ciel-* 
^qg  arer  exact  copies,  both  in  fbrm  and  dimensions,  with 
those  ip  t|)e  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  built  by  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  were  exo* 
cuted  from  a  model  cast  from  the  original  at  Rome* 

♦  BANK  STOCK  OFFICE^ 

'  This  and  the  surrounding  offices  were  built  by  Sir  Robert 
fTayloy^  from  the  exact  model  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin 
ifi'the  Fields,  about  the  year  1766.  Being,  however,  upon 
a  survey,  found  in  a  ruinojus  state,  two  of  the  rooms  have 

tgainst  the  Cariates,  took  their  city,  demolished  it,  put  all  the  males  to 
the  sword,  carried  the  females  hito  captivity ;  atid,  to  treat  them  with 
the  greater  ignominy,  forbad  the  ladies  to  direst  themselves  of- their 
robes,  or  any  of  their  ornaments,  that  so  they  mig^t  not  only  be  once 
led  in  triumph,  but,  in  a  manner,  suffer  the  shame  of  it  all  their  live» 
after,  by  appearing  constantly  in  the  same  dress  as  on  the  day  of  tri-. 
Vmph :  and  further,  as  an  everlasting  testimony  of  the  punishment  tn« 
llicted  on  the  j^aryates,  and  to  inform  posterity  what  had  been  the  na«> 
ture  of  their  chastisement,  the  architects  of  that  time,  instead  of  co« 
lumn$,  employed  the  representations  of  these  women  to  support  the  en* 
tiblaturesof  their  public  buUdiiigs.  The  Lacedemonians  did  the  same 
thing  after  the  battle  of  Platea ;  erecting  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  a  gallery,  which  they  called  Persian,  Wherein  statues,  in  the 
form  of  captive  Persians,  in  their  usual  dresses,  supported  the  vault  i 
intending  thereby  to  punish  that  nation  in  such  a  manner  as  its  pride  had 
merited,  and  leave  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  valour  and  victories 
of  the  Lacedemonians.— &>  IFilHam  Chambers* s  Treatise  on  Ch/ii  Archie 
Uttwre^  p.  36/ 

beea 
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been  .^lied  down,  namely,  Th£  BAine  Stock  OpncE, 
and  the  office  adjoining,  and  it  is  intended  .that  they  shall 
form  one  of  The  Consol  Offices.  The  new  buildings 
are  in  combustible;  and  are  entirely  constructed  of  solid 
materials,  exactly  upon  the  same  principle,  in  the  sam0 
fbroos^  and  the  stiie  t)f  decoration  as  the  room  last  de- 
scn.lida 

LOTHBURY  COURT. 

This  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  gives  immediate  ao- 
eeaa  to  the  Consol  OpFigEs,  and  to  the  Buluok  Couar 
and  Office.    It  has  been  formed  at  different  periods ;  the 
cohimns  and  their  capitals  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  . 
are  copied  from  the  remains  of  that  elegant  specimen  of 
antient  architecture,  the  lesser  temple  of  the  Sybils,  near 
TiToli,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  Corinthian 
order.     The  entablature  and  attic  are  in  the'  true  Grecian 
stile,  taken  from  ruins  as  far  dated  as  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  south  side  is  an  imitation  of  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  at  Rome,  with  statues  representing 
the  four  quarters^  of  the  globe.     The  bassi  relievi  are  spi^ 
riiedly  executed  by  the  eminent  skill  of  the  late  Thonuui 
Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.  and  allegorically  represent  the  Tham«9 
and  the  Ganges,  allusive  of  t\}e  vast  extent  of  Brit^h  cou^ 
merce.    The  front,  containing  The  Lodge,  having  beea 
built  long  before  the  other  parts  were  in  contemplatiooy 
is,    therefore,   totally  unconnected  with  those  already  de« 
scribed;  but  we  understand  it  is  intended,  that  t^is  fha)! 
correspond  with  the  other  sides,  according  to  a  design  mad^ 
for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  whole  will  be  unifona  an4 
magnificent. 

CHIEF  CASHIER'S  OFFICE. 

This  room  is-  of  large  dimen^ons,  proportioned  to  die 
importance  and  extent  of  the  business  that  is  transacted 
there.  The  construction  of  the  office  is  of  solid  materials,  ^ 
without  timber,  and  is  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  at  Rome.  The  stile  of  decoration  is  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  and  the  lights  are  conveyed  from  large  imd 
lofty  windows. 

Vol.111.  No.  54.  O  Connected 
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Connected  with  this  office,  is  a  room  for  the  chief  cashic^x-  $ 
as  well  as  a  small  Interior  Office  for  the  more  confideix^ 
tial  concerns  of  this  department.    Tlie 

DISCOUNT  OFFICE, 
is  placed  near  the  Court  Room  and  The  Pay  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  currency  of  discount*    There 
is  also  an  Anti-Room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

The  improvement  last  mentioned  was  much  wanted ;  and 
the  ease  with  which  this  branch  of  money  concerns  is  no^- 
'transacted,  evinces  its  utility  and  the  considerate  attention  of 
the  directors  in  its  completion. 

The  space  allotted  for  this  room  was  extremely  irr^ular; 
but  Ithe  difficulties  have  been  eflPectually  obviated  by  a  close 
attention  to  some  of  the  remains  of  Adrian^s  Villay  at 
Tivoli, 

ACCOMPTANTs  OFFICE. 

This  is  a  spacioMs  new  Room,  and  is  a  Parallellogratn 
nearly  one  ^hundred  feet  in  length,  forty  in  breadth,  and 
forty  in  height.  The  cieling  is  vaulted  with  large  caissons^ 
and  other  classic  enrichments.  The  sides  of  the  room  are 
decorated  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  raised  upon  pe- 
destals^, with. a  singular  entablature,  a  selection  from  an- 
tient  fragments.  The  recess  at  the  qnd  of  the  room,  in- 
tended for  the  chief  clerk,  has  a  vaulted  cieling,  with  pan- 
■nels  and  roses,  after  the  antique. 

•  The  room  is  intended  to  communicate  with  tlie  Loth- 
lURY  Court,  with  ^  view  to  the  greater  accommodation  of 
the  public.  It  is  lighted  by  large  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  The  south  side  is  near  a  grand  court,  the  four 
sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  columns  and  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  a'  rusticated  basement  of 
^inguiar  invention. 

NEW  ENTRANCE  HALL,  FROM  PRINCES  STREET. 
From  this  entrance,  direct  communications  are  formed  to 
'most  of  the  principal  offices;  and  the  object  of  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  additional  improvement,  has  been  for  the  more 
immediate  acconiinodation  of  the  public  business. 

The 
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^'^-      The  entrance  is  of  the  Doric  order,  taken  from  the  most 

•-  antient  and  pure  orders  of  Greece.    The  columns,  in  imi-* 

tation  of  the  Propytea  at  Athens,  are  posited  on  three ^dif* 

ferent  planes,  thereby  making  them  of  various  heights.    It 

c    is  to  be  observed,  that  the  diameters  are,  notwithsUnding, 

',   the  sanne.    In  the  two  (columns  next  the  door,  may  be  seen 

^:_   that  interpretation  of  the.  text  of  Vitruvius,  in  which  be  is 

^ :    supposed  to  direct  columns  larger  in  the  middle  than  at  the 

,     bottom ;  and  of  which  examples  may  be  found  in  Sicily^ 

'The  centre  is  finished  with  a  dome  of  solid  materials,  neatly 

ornamented ;  the  other  part  of  the  room  is  vaulted,  and  de^ 

corated  in  the  antique  taste.  -  ^ 

2  The  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  here  uncommonly  inter** 

esting  to  the  artist.    The  whole  is  impressive  and  grand,  im* 

posing  an  idea  of  everlasting  stability. 

In  this  part  of  the  Bank  we  find  an  extensive  display  of 
the  three  Grecian  orders ;  and  it  is  equally  curious  and 
striking  that  the  scholar,  and  the  lover  of  architecture,  may 
explore  the  beauties  of  Greece  and  Roi[Qe,  in  the  centre  of 
London ! 

THE  ARMOURY 
h  a  large  square  room,  fitted  up  with  uncommon  neatness, 
and  with  some  expence.  UpOn  enquiry  we  discovered  that, 
in  Mr.«  Soane,  were  consociated  the  offices  of  architect  and 
quarter-master;  this  accounted  for  the  elegance  exhibited 
in,  and  the  convenience  of  this  apartment ;  it  contains  stands 
of  arms  for  about  six  hundred  men,  composed  of  the  va- 
rious officers,  clerks,  &c.  of  the  Bank,  formed  into  a  vo- 
lunteer corps,  and  are  all  kept  in  the  highest  order  and 
regularity ;  with  accommodations  for  the  armourers,  tay« 
lors,'  &c.  depositories  for  the  reginoientals,  an  orderly  rooro^ 
and  every  other  appropriate  convenience. 

In  the  conclusion  of  our  account  of  the  Bank,  we  cannot 
avoid  observing,  that  it  is  extremely  Unfortunate  when  it 
happens  that  the  outline  of  a  public  building  should  not  be 
completed  by  the  plan  of  its  original  architect.  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  the  Bank  of  £ngland,  are  melancholy  proofs 
«>f  this  assertion.    The  latter  edifice,  began  by  Mr.  George 

O  3  Samfsok, 
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Sampson,  is  frpm  si  simpje  and  grand  cfesign;-  tud  cevtidiily 
ought  hot  to  have  suffered  by  any  deviation,  without  very 
ibrong  reasons,  as  it  ^ras  extremely  characteristic. 

The  wings  of  the  south  front  were  added  by  the  late  Sir 
BoBBRT  Taylor,  and  are  of  the  most  classical  and  elegant 
]pnd  i  the  disposition  of  the  columns,  niches^  and  all  the 
ether  parts,  are  exactly  co{Hed  from  a  building  of  Bro- 
jaaoti)  in  the  fielvidere  Gardens  at  Home,  and-  of  which 
there  is  a,q>ecimeii  in  the  plate  opposite  page  to,  of  Stf 
William  Chambers^s  Civil  Architecture ;  but  the  dimensions 
ace  much  smaller,  and  consequently  the  effisct  totally  dif- 
ferent ;  they  are  also  open  to  considerable  objections*  The 
•fereet  view  presents  a  range  of  fluted  columns  in  pairs,  with 
arched  recesses,  that  point  out  where  windows  ought  lo 
have  been  placed ;  instead  of  which  the  whole  appears  a 
blank  of  stone.  This  renaark  is  more  than  mere  matter  of 
Opinion^  luid  is  much  more  perceptiUe  within  the  buildingt 
where  the  offices  being  supplied  with  light  fro'kn  small  domes 
in  the  roof,  the  light  being  thrown  down  perpendicnlariy^ 
directs  a  reflection  from  the  white  paper  of  the  books  to  die 
eyes  of  the  several  clerks,  which  is  certainly  disagreeable ; 
the  architect,  however,  probably  was  not  to, blame;  he  was 
instructed  to  form  a  substantial  and  secure  building,  and 
furnished  an  ornament  attached  to  that  security ;  still  we  6b* 
serte  consistence  should  have  been  attended  to. 

'The  north  and  west  front,  and  other  parts  forming  the 
remainder  of  the  outline,  have  been  added  by  Mr.  Soake, 
who,  by  an  attachment'  to  Grecian  architecture,  has  fellen 
into  as  great  an  inconsistence  in  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Tay« 
lor^s  performance,  as  the  latter  had  done  in  departing  {torn 
the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Sampson.  Ther^  is  however  tbis 
difference;  Sir  Robert  might  have  followed  the  example  set 
by  the  first  architect  with  great  external  characteristic  pro. 
priety,  and  Mrith  internal  convenience;  whereas  it  Would 
have  been  totally  inconsistent  either  with  internal  conve- 
nience, or  external  grandeur^  to  continue  the  adoption  by 
Sir  Robert  Taylor. 

Th« 
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'  The  Older  introdoced  in  thi^  outside  of  tbe  fast  new'  biitU* 
ings  is*  exactly  copied,  in  every  respect,  in  dimension  as 
well  as  in  forms,  from  the  Temple  ^  Tivoli. 
•  After  all,  we  are  natundly  led  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  these  various  faieonsistencies:  How  does  it  bappiea 
that  'there  are  such  differrem  stiies  of  building  in  the  mo- 
dem exterior  of  thb  edrfice  ?  Can  it  be  from  whim,  pre* 
jodice,  or  caprice?  or  from  what  other  motived  Probab^. 
it  is  fair  to  conjecture^  that  it  is  in  Mr.  So^ne^s  contein]^. 
tion,  by  degrees,  to  connect  his  with-  the  centre  buildingt 
which  professional  men  say  is  very  practicable;  and  we 
think  the  intention  not  far-fetched  when  we  consider  the 
other  parts,  which  have  already  been  rescued  from  a  moul* 
dering,  delapidated,  and  dangerous  stete ;  this  state,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  very  apparent  in  some  principal  parts  of  tbe 
southern  wings. 

But  when  the  vast  scale  of  erection  is  completed,  the 
Bank  will  form  one  of  the  most  magnificetit,  extensive,  and 
beautiful  temples  dedicated  to  the  God  Plutus,  that  has  been 
ever  contrived. 

The  first  stone  of  the  principal  building  was  laid  upon  the 
scite  of  tbe  house  and  garden  of  their  first  governor.  Sir 
John  Houbjon :  it  then  only  comprized  the  present  centre 
building,  with  the  court-yard,  tbe  hall,  the  ^uUibn  Court, 
with  the  buildings  which  surround  it,  extending  almost  to 
Lothbury.  The  eastern  wing  was  added  in  1770;  the 
western,  extending  to  Prince's  Street,  and  north  hovtt  in 
Lothbury^  commenced  building  in  1789* 
.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
two  acts  passed,  enabling  the  directors  to  purchase  premises 
adjoining  their  buildings,  in  order  to  enlarge  them ;  and  in 
the  intermediate  year  another  &ct  passed,  which  vested  tb^ 
glebe  land,  parsonage,  &c.  belonging  to  the  rector  of  St. 
.Christopher's  church,  in  the  governor  and  company;  be« 
sides  bouses  and  land  they  had  at  othbr  times  purcliased. 
During  the  year  1781  they  became  possessed  of  the  Whol6 
^ot  St.  Christopher's  parish,  except  seven  houses  in  Prthce's 
Street,  and  a  few  offices  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 

paid 
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paid  five- sixth  parts  of  the  parish  rates  and  taxes:  stiDj 
however,  finding  themselves  restricted  for  room  to  carry  on 
their  vast  concerni  and  recollecting  that  in  the  riots  of 
1780,  the  adjoining  church  was  a  dangerous  fortress  had  an 
attack  been  made  on  this  repository  of  the  public  treasure, 
the  company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  patron  and 
rector ;  And  obtaining  the  sanction  of  parliament,  the  scite 
of  the  church,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  became  en^ 
closed  in  the  western  end  of  this  structure,  and  the  parish 
united  to  St.  Margaret,  Lotbbury, 
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Frtyin  the  Royal  Exchange^  through  JVaibrooi,  to  Dowgate 
Hill  J  Thames  Street^  Bread  Street  Hill,  Bread  Street , 
Cheapside,  and  the  Povdtrjj^  to  Walbrook. 

IN  this  route,  we  pass  down  the.  west  side  of  Walbrook, 
till  we  come  to  Bucklesbury,  so  called  from  an  antient 
possessor,  whose  name  was  Buckle ;  at  the  corner  of  which 
stood  a  former  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  place  of  that 
which  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Brook.  Walbrook,  besides  being  inhabited  by  the  persons 
already  mentioned,  contained  the  mansions  of  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  Bart.  1701,  of  Pitsey 
Hall,  in  Essex,  and  an  eminent  merchant  of  London :  this 
street  was  also  famous  for  the  dwelling  houses  of  furriers. 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  was  the  noted  author  of  *^  A  Chro^ 
'  nicle  of  the  Kings  of  England ;.  a  book  formerly  in  great 
vogue ;  but  which  was  ever  more  efieemed  by  readers  of  a 
lower  class,  than  by  such  as  had  a  critical  knowledge  of 
history.  The  language  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  was 
deemed  polite ;  and  it  long  maintained  its  reputation,  efpe« 
ciaily  among  country  gentlemen.  Sir  Richard  himself  says, 
'<  that  it  was  collected  with  so  gr^  care  and  diligenoe,  that 
if  all  other  of  our  Chronicles  were  lost,  this  only  would  be 
sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
2  wcftby 
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worthy  to  ^e  known/*  Yet  the  author  fisems  to  have  beeh 
sometimes  more  studious  to  please  than  to  inform  ^  and  with 
a  view  to  have  sacrificed  even  chronologj'  to  method*. 

The  Hon .  Daines  Barringto'n  observes  f ,  that  Baker  is  by  no 
means  so  contemptible  a  writer  as  he  is  genially  supposed 
to  be;  «« it  is  believed/*  says  that  author,  "  that  the  ridi- 
cule on  this  Chronicle  arises  from  its  being  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  Hall,"  as  described  in  the 
Spectator.  i 

Sir  Richard  was  grandson  of  Sir  John  Baker,  one  of  the 
privy  council  to  Queen  Mary  I.  who  had  a  grant  of  the 
capital  messuage  and  manor  of  East  Farleigh,  near  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  upon  the  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
to  whom  it  had  formerly  belonged.  Sir  John  devised  it  to 
his  son  John,  whose  son  Sir  Richard  alienated  this  and  all 
bis  other  estates  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, in  consequence  of  an  engagement  which  he  had 
made  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  wife's  family.  He  afterwards 
threw  himself  into  the  Fjeet  Prison,  to  avoid  the  importu- 
nity of  hb  creditors;  and  having  composed,  in  that  prison^  • 
his  Chronicle,  and  feveral  books  on  Divinity,  besides  trans* 
lating  Malvez2i's  Discourses  ou  Tacitus,  and  Balzac's  Let- 
ters, died  in  confinement,  overwhelmed  with  poverty  and 
distress.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Bride^s  church,  Fleet  Stre^t^ 
February  19,  1644-5  J. 

At  the  south  end  of  Walbrook  was  a  conduit,  rebuilt  at 
the  charge  of  the  City  in  1568  ;  but  having  been  consumed 
by  the  .Great  Fire,  its  site  has -'been  laid  into  the  street. 
This  was  denominated' <<  the  Conduit  upon  Dowgate.**  The 
descent  of  the  street  from  this  conduit  to  the  wjater-gate, 
called  Dowgate,  was  sp  precipitate,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  flood,  a  lad,  eighteen,  years  of  age,  was  drowned,  as  has 
been  before  related  §. 

Budge  Row,  was  so  called  from  being  the  residence  of 
those  citizens  who  dealt  in  budge,  or  lamb-skin  fur,  and  of 
skinners'.    In  this  street  is  the  parish  church  of  ' 

.,  *  Granger.  f  Observation  on  the  Statutet. 

%  Granger,  Hat ted't  SLent,  Malcolm'tXondon*       §  VoL  II.  p.  507. 

St. 
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St.  ANTHONY,  vulgarly  called  St.  ANTHOLIN, 


WHEN  this  church  was  fii^t  founded,  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  appears  that  a  cell  of  St.  Anthony,  of  Vienna,  was 
founded  by  Henry  the  Second.  The  church  was  re-«dified 
by  Thomas  Koowles,  grocer,  inayor,  and  his  son,  about 
the  year  J  399.  John  deWelb,  mayor,  in  the  year  1431, 
buiU  the  south  isle  of  the  church ;  and  John  Tate,  citizen 
and  mercer,  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  year  1513. 

h  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1616,  at  the  co^t  of 
]00f>L  toyr^td  which  Mr.  Henry  Jay,  alderman,  SirWiU 
liam  Craven,  and  others,  bountifully  contributed.  This 
fiiU^ic  wa$  demolished  by  the  fire  jn  1666,  and  the  present 
structiure  finished  in  1682. 

The  church  is  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  lead,  the 
outside  being  of  the  Tuscan  order ;  but  the  roof  within,  aa 
eclipticai  cupola,  with  four  port-hole  windows,  is  supported 
by  eight  pillar^  of  the  Composite  order. 

This  cupola  is  adorned  with  fret-work  of  festoons,  &c. 
the  walls  are  Imed  with  wainscot  $even  feet  high,  and  the 
whole  is  well  pewed. 

A  beautiful. 
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A  beatltlfui  gallery  at  the  west  end,  of  vrainscot,  con-* 
tains  a  good  orgati. 

The  pulpit  is  veneered,  and  ornamented  with  cherubimsi 
fruit,  &c^ 

The  altar-piece  is  of  waiiiscot,  and  condsts  of  four  cd- 
iuiiins  of  the  CbrinUiian  order,  fluted,  with  entablatures  and 
two  pediments;  the  inter-columns  ard  the  Lord^s  Prayer^ 
Creed,  and  in  the  Centre  the  Commandments,  in  frames 
<5a)rved  aiid  gilt,  surmounted  by  a  glory ^  and  three  gilt  che-' 
rubims ;  above  these  are  the  arms  of  England,  oh  each  side' 
of  which  are  two  lamps,  &c.  the  whole  beautifully  enriched 
iVith  festoons,  fruit,  palm  branches,  &c. 

The  Communion  table,  a  large  marble  slab  placed  on  a 
ttLTved  fram^,  is  inclosc^d  by  Iei  rail  and  bannister,  and  the 
ehoir  paved  with  black  and  white  mafbie;  on. the  north  fide 
of  the  church  stands  a  marble  font,  with  a  carved  cover.  A 
ferge  branch  is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

The  length  of  the  chut-ch  is  sixty-six  feet,  breadth  fifty- 
four,  and  heigth  forty-four  feet. 

A  neat  tower,  terminated  by  a  beatitiful  spire,  highly 
ornamented  with  port-holes,  pannels,  crockets,*  &c. ;  in  aU 
titude  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  was  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren;  and  built  by  Mr.  Cartwright^ 

Among  the  benefactbrs,'  besides  those  already  mentioned^ 
Stow  records  Henry  Colett,  mercer,  mayor,  and  Thomas 
Hind,  mei-cer,  but  not  the  sums  they  gave* 


Ohen  io  the  Poof. 

c 

^ 

d. 

1581. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Martin 

• 

100 

0 

0 

Mv.  William  Garret 

• 

^ 

100 

0 

0 

1586. 

Mr»  Robert  Haws 

- 

J. 

50 

0 

0 

* 

Mr.  George  Patin 

-  • 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Mr.  William  Parker, 

for  a  stock 

50 

0 

0 

1625. 

Mr.  Robert  Parker 

•. 

.  Stt 

100 

0 

0 

1655. 

Mr.  Henry  Colbren 

* 

^ 

127 

10 

0 

Sir  William  Craven, 

annually 

*> 

4 

0 

0 

-  A  MoKuM£Nt  in  the  old  church>  bad  the 

following  epU 

^fh: 

Vol.  III.    No.  55. 

P 

Here 

U4.  ,  tQNpONa 

Here  Ijreth  graven  under  this  Stone 
.  Thomas  Knowles  both  Flesh  and  Boney 
Grocer  and  Alderman^  years  forty  | 
Sheriff  and  twice  Mayor  truly. 
And  (for  he  should  not  lye  alone,) 
<  Here  lyeth  with  him  his  good  Wife  Jone. 

They  were  together  sixty  Year 
And  Nineteen  Children  they  had  In  fear. 

.  Here  are  prayers  every  evening  at  six,  and  also  a  sermon 
preached  by  six  clergyoieny  who  have  each  an  annual  sti* 
pend)  out  of  which  tbey  pay  the  reader.  '  This  lecture  was. 
founded  by  the  contribution  of  the  parish  and  several  other 
worthy  persons. 

Opposite  Sis  Antholin's  church  is  a  street  denomiDated 
Tower  Royal,  from  the  f(Jlowing  circumstance^  In  antien^ 
tinier,  a  fortress  of  remote  date  and  foundation,  was  erected 
here,  in  which,  it  is  reported,  king  Stephen  lodged.  In  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  I.  it  was  the  tenement  of  Simon 
Bcawmes ;  but  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  III.  according  to  Froissard,  it  was  called  ike  Rcyal^  m 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  de  Paler  nosier;  that  monarch  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign  granted  it  to  his  college  of 
St.  Stephen,  Westminster,  by  the  name  of  his  InUj  called 
ike  Royal  J  in  the  city  of  London^  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pouDdr/)^r  annumi. 

That  this  was  a  place  of  great  strength  is  evident  from  the 
circumstaHce  of  the  priucess  Joan,  mother  of  Richard  II. 
making  it  a  place  of  retirement,  when  Wat  Tyler's  rebels 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower 
Royal  at  this  time  was  named  the  Queen's  Wardrobe.  lotlfe 
year  1386,  Leon  III.  king  of  Armenia,  having  been  driven 
from  his  realm  by  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  visited  Rich- 
ard  in  this  palace,  and  received  very  considerable  gifts  from 
the  king  of  England  and  the  nobility,  beslSes  a  pensioa-of 
IDOO/.  yearly  during  his  life. 

We  do  not  find  by  what  means  this  mansion  reverted  to  the 

crown;  but  it  was  afterwards  granted  by  Richard  III.  to  his 

friend  and  supporter,  Johi\,  the  grst  duke  of  liorfolk,  and 

5  it 
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it  is  probable  that  die  Tower  Hoyal  continued  in  jtbe  posses* 
aton  of  his  family  till  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  his  grandson, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  after  which  the  palace  of  the 
Tower  Royal  wasi  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  converted  to 
stabling  for  the  king^s  horses,  and  ultimately  divided  into 
tenements,  which  were  consumed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  though 
the  remembrance  of  its  antient  consequence  is  still  preserved 
in  the  name,  ' 

Nearly  opposite  Tower  Royal  is  Coll£0£  Hill,  so  called 
from  a  religious  foundation  by  Sir  Ricliard  Whittington,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  the  latter  end  of  the  year   1396,  1397^  > 
1406,  and  1419;  so  that  he  was  four  times  mayor. 

This  foundation  consisted  of  a  college  for  a  master,  four 
feilows,  masters  of  arts,  clerks,  conducts,  choristers^  &c. 
and  an  alms-house,  called  ^d^s-house,  or  hospital,  for  thir« 
teen  poor  men.  One  of  these  to  be  tutor,  and  to  have  16tf« 
per  week  ;  the  other  twelve  to  have  14A  each  per  week  for 
ever,  with  other  necessary  provision,  an  hutch  with  three 
locks,  a  common  seal,  &c. 

We  have  before  stated  *  that  these  were  to  pray  f6r  the 
good  estate  of  Richard  Whittington  and  Alice  his  wife,  their 
founders;  and  for  Sir  William  Whittington,  knight^  and 
dame  Joan,  his  wife;  and  for  Hugh  Fitzwaren,  and  dame 
Molde,  his  wife,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  said  Richard 
Whittington,  and  Alice,  his  wife;  which  we  think  a  suffi« 
cient  proof  that  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  the  descendant 
^  a  very  respectable  and  honourable  family ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  family  was  either  from  Shropshire  or  the 
adjoining  counties.  The  story  of  his  poverty  and  the  cat, 
therefore  can  only  continue  to  entertain  those  who  deal  in^tbe 
marvellous  and  extravagant  stories  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
find  other  narratives  of  equal  importance. 

The  licence  for  building  this  college  was  first  granted  by 
Henry  IV,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  in  the  next 
year,  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Lpndon  granted  to  Sir 
Richard  a  vacant  piece  of  ground,  on  which  he  was  to  build 
his  college,  in  the  Rayal.  The  foundation  was  confirmed  by 
♦  VoL  I.  p.  92^ 

P  2  parliament 
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parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  and  suppressed  by  sta<« 
tute  of  Edward  VI.  The  alm$  bouses,  however,  still  remain 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 

In  the  possession  of  this  company  are  the  original  ordi* 
nances  of  this  charity,  made  by  Sir  Richard's  executors; 
very  fairly  written.  On  the  first  page  is  a  beautiful  illu- 
minated painting  of  the  founder  on  his  death  bed,  an  emaci-* 
ated  form;  with  his  executors,  a  priest,  and  others  surrounds 
ing  the  bed.     We  shall  detail  the  whole,  as  they  are  curious : 

f  To  alls  the  trew  people  of  Cryst»  that  shalle  se  or  here  the 
*  ihingftf  which  be  conteyned  within  these  present  Letters*  John 
Coventre,  John  Carpentre^  and  William  Grove,  &c»  £xecutors 
of  the  Tesument  of  the  worthy  and  notable  Merchant*  Richard 
Whitttngton*  late  Citezin  and  Mercer  of  the  Cite  of  London*  and 
oftentimes  Mayor  of  (he  s^me  CitQ*  sending  gretyng  in  our  Lord 
Qod  everlasting. 

"  The  fervent  Desire  and  besy  Intention  of  a  prudent,  wyse 
and  devout  Man,  shal  be  to  cast  before,  and  make  seure  of  the; 
state  and  Thende  of  the  short  Hffe  with  Dedys  of  Mercy  and  Pite; 
and  namely  to  provyde  for  such  pouer  Persons*  which  grevoos  Pe-> 
nure  and  cruel  Fo^t^ne  have  oppressed*  and  be  not  of  power  tp 
gete  their  lyving  either  by  craft*  or  by  any  other  bodily  labour^ 
whereby  that*  at  the  Day  of  the  last  Judgement*  he  may  take  his 
part  with  hem  that  shal  be  saved.  This  considering  the  foresaid 
worthy  and  notable  Merchant,  Richard  Whittington,  the  which, 
while  he  leved,  had  ryg^ht  liberal  and  large  Hands  to  the  Needy 
and  Powre  People,  charged  strictly,  in  his  Death  bed,  us  his  fore- 
said Executors*  to  ordeyne  a  House  of  Almes  after  his  DeA,  for 
perpetual  Sustentaiion  of  such  poure  people*  as  is  to- fore  reherseds 
and  therupon  fully  he  declared  his  Wyii  unto  us.  And  we  wylling 
after  our  power  to  fullfil  Thentent  of  his  commendable  Wille  and 
holesome  Desire  in  this  Part,  as  we  be  bound  ; 

"  First,  yfounded  by  us,  with  sufficient  Authorite*  in  the  Church 
of  Seint  MighelU  in  the  Koyolle  of  London,  where  the  foresaid 
llichard  and  Dapne  Alice*  his  wif(^>  be  biried*  a  commendable  CoU 
lege  of  certain  Prestes  and  Clerk  is,  to  do  every  Day  divine  Ser- 
vice for  the  aforesaid  Richard  and  Alice. 

*'  We  have  founded  also,  after  the  Wille  abovesaid*  a  House  of 
Almes  for  xiii.  poucre  Folk  successively  for  evermore*  to  dwell 
a|)d  to  be  susteined  in  the  same  House:  Which  House  is  titaate4, 

find 
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mnd  ediffed  upon  a  certain  soyl*  that  we  bought  therefore,  )ate  in 
tiie  Parish  of  Seynt  Mighel  abovesaid ;  that  is  to  say,  bytweene 
the  foresaid  Church  and  the  Wall,  that  closeth'  in  the  royd  Place; 
behind  the  heigh  Auter  of  the  same  Chonch,  in  the  south  Side* 
and  one  great  Teneroenty  that  was  late  the  Houte  of  the  aforesaid 
Richard  Wyhttington,  in  the  north  side.  And  it  stretcheth  from 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Master  and  the  Pre^tis  of  the  College 
abovesaid.  The  which  also  we  did  late  to  be  now  added  in  the 
«ast  Side  unto  a  great  voyd  Place  of  our  Land,  The  which  by  th% 
Help  of  God  We  purpose  to  do  be  hallowed  lawfully  for  a  church- 
yard  to  the  same  church  within  that  time  in  the  west  side. 

**  And  in  the  more  ful  and  clere  foundation  and  ordinance,  and 
also  Stablyng  of  the .  foreseid  Almes-house  for  p(5aer  Men,  the 
Myght  of  the  Fadre,  the  Wysdom  of  the  Sonne,  and  the  Goodne^ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  fyrst  of  alycalled  unto  our  Help,  we  procede 
in  this  Wy«;e. 

'*  Fyrst,  bith  by  Lycence,  Graunt,  and  Authorite  of  the  right 
mighty  Prince  and  Lord  King  Henry  VL  King  of  England,  and  of 
Fraunce,  that  now  is  ;^  and  also  by  the  Will  and  Consent  of  the 
ryght  worthy  Lord  and  Fadre  in  Cryst,  Henry,  by  the  Sufferance 
ci  God,  Arch^bishop  of  Canterbury.  Primate  of  al  England,  and 
Legate  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  of  whofe  Jurisdiction  immediate  be 
the  Church  and  Parrishe  abovesaid ;  and  the  Graunt  and  Consent 
4>f  al  and  every  Man,  that  had  any  title  or  interest  in  this  Parti^' 
l^fgre  required  and  had  ;** 

THE  ORDINANCES. 

•'  To  be  twelve  pouer  Folks  alonely  of  men  or  ^omen  togid* 
^re;  afler  the  said  Discretion  and  good  conscience  of  the  Over* 
seers  underwrite  and  Conservators  of  the  same  HousCj  to  be  pro^ 
vided  and  admitted* 

**  The  which  every  Day,  when  due  and  conventent  Time  Uf 
shall  pray  for  evermore,  for  al  the  now  being  alive,  and  also  for 
;be  hy  past  to  God ;  whose  Names  of  great  Specialty  been  expressed 
in  thee  Statutes  under-writ* 

*'  To  be  one  Principal*  which  shal  pass  all  other  in  Power  and 
Revenue,  and  be  called  Tutor.  The  Office  and  Charge  of  him 
f  hal  be  the  Goods  of  the  Almeshouse,  which  shall  come  to  his 
^ands,  well  and  tru-y  to  minister.  The  Goods  dissevered  to  gsu 
liter  again  tegicjdre^  ^  tl^e  use  of  the  Alm<es}\oHJie:  And  at  tho 

husbandry 
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Imsbandry  0f  4fc9)«riBe  Jifiuse,  in  0s  much  as  he  may  gcMxlIy  over* 
•ee^  dbpoiet  and  •ordain  j  inforcing  himself  to  edi^  and  nourish 
CbarHy  and  Peace  Msoqg  bis  Felowes. 

*•  The  poor  Folks  unto  the  said  Tutor  evermore  shall  obey. 

^  The  thirteen, poor  Folke  to  be  hable  in  Convrersation^  and  bom 
nest  in  Living. 

**  The  same  House  to  be  called  for  ever  God^Snhauaef  or  Ahne»« 
hou^e^  QT  the  Hospital  of  Richard  Whyttingion. 
.   <'  The  i(/>rd  Maior  to  be  Qverseer  of  the  said  Almeshouse,  and 
the  Keepers  of  the  Commonalty  of  the  Craft  of  Mercers  to  be 
oalled  for  evermore  Conservators  of  the  foresaid  House. 

*<  The  Tutor  to  have  a  Place  by  himself,  that  is  to  sskjt^  a  Cell 
pt  little  House,  with  a  Chimney  and  a  Prevy,  and  other  Neces* 
saries.  In  the  which  he  shall  lyegge  jand  rest.  And  (hat  he  may 
aloon^d  by  himsclfi  without  Let  of  any  other  Persoon»  intend  to 
the  Contemplation  of  God,  if  he  woll. 

<'  That  the  seid  Tutor  and  pouer  Foike,  whan  they  be  in  the 
^foresaid  Houses  and  Cells,  and  also  in  the  Cloisters  and  other 
places  of  the  foresaid  Almeshouses  have  himself  quietlie  and  pesa- 
))ly  without  Noise  or  Disturbance  of  his  Felaws :  and  that  they  oc<i 
cupy  bemself  in  Pcayer  or  Reading,  oir  in  labour  of  her  Hondes^^ 
or  ip  some  other  Occupation,  &c. 

.  •'  Every  Tutour  and  poor  Folk,  every  Day  first  whan  they  rise 
fio  their  Bedds,  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  ^y  a  Paitr  noster  and 
an  Jve  Maria,  with  special  and  herty  recommendacios^-making  oC 
tfie  foresaid  Richard  Whyttington  and  Alice,  to  God,  and  our 
blessed  Lady  Mayden  Mary.  And  odier  times  of  the  Dayj^  when 
he  may  best  and  most  eommody  have  leisure  thereto,  for  the  stsat 
of  al  the  souls  abovesatd,  say  three  or  two  sauters  of  our  Lady  at 
the  least;  that  is  to  say»  threies  seaven  /Ive  Marias,  with  fifteen 
f^rmMi€r$,  and  three  Credos,  But  if  he  be  letted  with  Feble^ 
ntUg  or  any  other  reasonable  Cawse,  one  in  the  day  at  the  least, 
ifi  case  it  may  be;  that  is  to  sey,  after  the  Messe,  or  when  Com-i 
plyn  is  don,  they  come  togidder  within  the  College  about  the  Tomb* 
of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Whytttngton  and  Alice,  and  they  that  can 
sey,  shall  sey  for  the  soules  of  the  said  Richard  Whyttington  and 
Alice,  'and  for  the  soules  of  al  Christen  People;  this  Pfalm  de  Pro* 
fenduB,  with  the  Versides  and  Oriosons,  that  longeth  thereto.  And 
they  that  can,  shal  sey  three  Palter  Hasten,  three  Aee  Marias,  and 
oo^e  Crode.  And  after  this  doon,  the  Tutotir,  or  oone  of  the  el« 
dest  Men  of  theymi  shall  sey  openly  in  EngUsh^  '<  God  have  Mercy 
^^  on 
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f>n  Oiifr  Founders  Souls  and  al  Chrjstiui.'*  And  tiiey  that  3tODd 
about,  shal  annswer  and  sey.  Amen. 

*'  That  they  be  bound  to  dwell  aifd  abide  continually  in  the  said 
lAlmeshouse,  and  Bounds  thereof:  And  that  every  Day^  booth  at 
Meet,  and  Sopier,  they  eet  and  be  fed  within  the  said  Aline»house« 
And,  while  they  be  at  Meet,  or  Soupier^  they  absteyn  thanne  from 
veyn  and  ydel  wo^s.  And,  if  they  woll  any  Thyng  talkj  that  it 
be  honest  and  profitable. 

**  That  the  over-clothyng  of  the  Tu'tour  an'd'pouer  Folk  be  dark 
and  brown  of  Colour;  and  not  staring  oe  blaising;  and  of  esy 
prised,  according  to  their  degre,  &c.'' 

At  the  end  of  the  Ordinances  is  this  conclusion: 
**  In  Witness^  we.have  put  to  our  Sfeah,  geven  at  London,  the 
xxl  Day  of  December,  in  th»  Yere  of  our  Lofd  a  Thousand 
cccc  xxiiii,  and  the  Yere  of  King  Henry  VI«  after  the  Conquest 
the  Thigrdde. 


••  Go,  litel  Boke»  go  litel  Tregedii 
'*  Thee  lowly  sobmytting  to  al  Correction.  \ 

*'  Of  theym  being  Maisters  now  of  the  Mercecy,  - 
.   '<  Olmiy,  Felding,  Bolbyne,  and  of  Burtom  : 
''  Herteley  theym  be*seyking,  with  humble  Salutacioi^ 
'*  Thee  to  acceptf  and  thus  to  take  in  gre, . 
*'  For  ever  to  be  a  Servant  withyn  Yeare  Comminaltie/' 

The  hospital,  with  tlie  church,  mansion,  &c.  with  the 
garden,  of  the  yearly  value  of  4/.  Qs.  Sd.  were  sold  t&  Arma4 
gill  Wade,  clerk  of  the  council  to  Edward  VL  in'tbe  second 
year  of  his  reign. 

About  this  time  also  it  is  said  that  in  the  neighbouiliood  oif  * 
CoU^e  Hill,  Henry  earl  of  Rutland  had  his  residence;  tor', 
ivhich  the  mourners  resorted  to  diniiei^,  after- his  uncle  Sir 
Richard  Manners  had  been  buried  in  Sti  Catharine  Cree' 
cbun^b. 
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SAINT  MICHAEL  PATER  NOSTER,  ROYAL. 


THE  histolfy  of  tiiis  church  is  very  much  Involved  in  that 
of  the  hospital 9  to  which  it  was  an  appendage;  fortheac-» 
count  before  that  peripd  is  very  obscure.  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington  made  it  collegiate  by  the  name  of  St.  Spirit  and  St^ 
Mary*  ' 

Previously  to  that  fevent,  the  living  had  been  always  in  the 
patronage  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Canterbury,  and  tfaen^ 
though  the  prior,  &c.  still  continued  patrons^  yet  the  pre- 
sentation was  in  the  wardens  of  the  Company  of  Mercers^ 
and  tlie  rector  was  always  to  be  denominated  Master  of  the 
Collegiate  Church.  After  the  suppression  of  the  college,  the 
dean  and  chapter  resumed  their  pati'onage,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  sixteen  peculiars  of  the  archbishop  in  the  eity  of  London. 

The  old  fabric  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666^ 
was  rebuilt  in  16944  i 

It  is  a  solid  stone  building,  except  at  the  east  end,  which 
is  of  brick.  The  roof  is  flat  and  square,  covered  with  lead, 
and  has  handsome  windows  and  three  aisles,  and  the  floor  is 
paved  with  purbeck;  but  AJthin  the  rails  of  the  Communion 
table,  with  black  and  white  marble. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret  and  crocket-Work,  the  walla 
iued  nine  feet  high  >  there  is  a  handsome  gallery  at  the  west 
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^nd,' which  with  the  pews,  pulpit,  and  door  caaes  at  the  south 
side  and  east  end  are  all  of  oak ;  the  former  is  neatly  veneered 
and  enriched  with  fruit  and  leaves ;  the  latter  adorned  with 
piasters,  entablature  and  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  two  shields  with  compartments.  The  altar-piece  is  of 
the  same  kind  of  timber,  adorned  with  four  fluted  columns^ 
their  architrave,  &c.  and  an  open  compass  ^pediment,  where 
are  carved  the  arms  of  England.  The  intercolumns  have  the 
Decalogue,  Creed,  and  Pater-noster.  Over  the  columns  are 
four  lamps,  and  the  wholie  is  enriched  with  fruit,  corn-ears, 
flowers,  l^ves,  and  cartouches.     Here  is  also  a  good  organ. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  eighty-six  feet, 
breadth  forty -eight,  altitude  fort}',  and  that  of  the  tower 
about  ninety  feet,  which  consists  of  three  stages,  whence 
rises  an  elegant  turret,  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  and  ends- 
with  a  beautiful  diminution. 

On'the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  handsome  bene- 
faction table,  thus  inscribed : 

BENEFACTORS. 

"  Mr.  James  Finch,  citizen  and  clothworker,  gave,  in  the 
year  1508,  10/.  per  annum  for  ever,  for  reading  divinity  in 
Whittington's  College,  to  be  paid  by  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany  of  Clothworkers. ^10/. 

"  Alderman  John  Heydon,  eitizen  and  mercer,  gave,  in 
the  year  1575^  13/.  6s.  and  8 J.  per  annum  for  ever,  for  a 
weekly  lecture  in  this  church,  to  be  paid  by  the  Worshipful 
Q>inpaoy  of  Mercers.         -        -        -        -.       l3/..6s.  8i/. 

"  Which  lectures  had  been  neglected  for  many  years ;  Slnd 
complaint  thereof  being  made  to  ti;ie  Commissioners  for  Cha- 
ritable Uses,  they  pass^  a  decree,  in  the  year  1702,  import- 
ing, that  reading  prayers,  and  preaching  a  sermon  within 
ibis  el^urch  pnee  a  week  throughout  the  whole  year,  would 
fulfil  the  wills  of  *  both  testators.  Which  decree  is  inrolbd  in 
the  Petty  Bag-Office,  and  a  copy  of  it  transcribed  in  this 
parish  book. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  TEyre  had  been  a  principal  means  of  re-i 
covering  these  donations. 

ToL.in.     No.  55.  Q  Amon^ 
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Among  the  uitient  monuments,  were  those  of  Sir  Ricliar^ 
Whittington,  whose  remains  were  thrice  disturbed.* 

On  the  monumentVas  the  following  inscription : 

Ut  fragrans  Nardui  • 

Fami  full  iste  Ricardus 
Albivicans  vxllam 

Qui  jusi^  uxerat  illam. 
Flos  Mercatorum, 

Fundator  Presby  terorum^ 
Sic  et  Egenorum 

Testis  sit  certus  eorum* 
Omnibus  exemptum 

Barathrum  vincettdo  molosutn^ 
Condidit  hoc  Templum 

MichaeliSf  quam  speciosum?  ^ 

Regia^(p««et  pres: 

Divines  et  res  rata  turbis. 
Pauperibus  Pater 

£t  Major  qu^t  urbis^ 
Afartius  hunc  vlcit^ 

£n  Annos  gens  tibi  diciL 
Finiit  ipse  Dies, 

Sis  sibi  Christe  quies. 
Ejus  sponsa^  pia,  generosa,  probata^  sophia^ 

Jungitur,  &c. 

Thomas  Winford,  alderman ,  1488. 

Heer  Hartancieux,  knight  of  the  garter,  a  noble  warrior, 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VI. 

Tho.  Cockham,  recorder  of  London. 

Sir  William  Ol^hall,  knight,  1460. 

Sir  John  Young,  Grocer,  knight  banneret;  lord  ihayor 
of  London,  Anm  1466.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas 
Young  of  BristoL 

William  Postar,  clerk  of  the  crown,  1520. 

Sir  William  Bailey,  draper,  mayor  in  1524,  with  dame 
Catharine  his  wife,  leaving  sixteen  children.  He  was  a  son 
of  John  Bailey,  of  Thackstead  in  Essex. 

*  Vol.  I.  page  93. 

And 
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•  And  the  above  alderman  John  Heydon,  he  was  sheriff  oE 
London  in  1582;  who,  besides  the  gift  to  the  alms-houses, 
gave  likewise  to  the  Mercers'  Company  600/.  to  be  lent  to 
young  beginners  in  trtfde,  at  ZL  6s.  and  8rf.  per  cent,  with  ml. 
yeirly  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 

He  also  gave  400/.  to  be  employed  the  same  way  by  the 
Merceri,  for  maintaining  of  a  lecture  at  St.  Michael  Quern* 

Also  500/.  to  Chrift  Hospital. 

To  the  eleven  chief  companies,  beside  his  own,  1100/.  to 
he  employed  at  the  interest  as  above,  in  the  same  way,  20L 
per  annum  of  which  to  go  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  other  16/. 
per  annum  to  the  poor. 

And  he  also  gave  other  legacies,  amounting  to  1191/.  13^. 
^nd  4tf. 

Also  Richard  Nard  and  Ed.  Lupton,  with  some  others  o£ 
•lesser  note. 

Tliere  are  no  modern  monuments  of  peculiar  consideration. 

This  parish  is  united  to  that  of  St.  Martin  Vintry,  and  the 
patronage  of  both  is  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  present  to  the  livings  aXtet^. 
Irately. 

R^urning  to  Clqak  Lane,  antjiently  called  Horse  Bridge 
Street,  we  come  to  ' 

CUTLERS*  HALL. 

Richard  de  Wilehale,  in  the  year  1295,  confirmed  to 
Paul  Butclar,  this  house  and  the  edifices  in  the  parish  of  Sir. 
Michael  Pater  Noster  church,  and  St.  John  upon  Walbrook, 
which  some  time  Lawrence  Gisors,  and  his  son  Peter  Gisors^ 
did  possess,  and  afterwards  Hugo  de  Hingham ;  and  lieth  be- 
tween the  tenement  of  the  said  Richard  towards  the  south, 
and  the  lane  called  Horseshoe-bridge  towards  the  north ;  anct 
l>etween  the  way  called  Pater*noster  church  On  the  west,  and 
the  course  of  Walbrook  on  the  east;  paying  yearly  one  clove 
pf  gi}lif}owers  at  Easter,  and  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  ^U 
^ary  Ovevy  6^.  In  this  house  Simon  Dolesly,  grocer,  kept 
Jiis  mayoralty  in  the  year  1359. 

The  present  haU;  i?  a,  vetyftieatistroicture,  for  conducting 
Q2  the 
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ithe  ooticertis  <if  this  company.  In  the  'Greftt  Room  is  an  old 
(painting  of  Mrs.  Crawtborne,  who  bestowed  tlie  Bell  Savage 
Jnn,  Lndgate  Hill,  on  the  company,  in  trust,  that  out  of 
ibe  irents.  the  fbilowing  charities  should  be  dispensed  every 
year : — To  two  Exhibitions  at  Cambridge;  coals  for  the  poor 
of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet-Street,  and  St.  Sepulchre,  as  well  as 
GArtain  payments  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  to  the 
prisons. 

The  CUTLERS'  COMPANY  were  antiently  distinguihcd 
by  three  kinds  of  bandycraft:  First,  Smiths, 'Forgbrs  of 
fiu!AD£$,  and  therefore  called  Bladers;  many  of  whom 
proved  wealthy  citizens. 

Walter  Nele,  IBlaixer,  otfQ  of  the  sherifis,  the  twdftfa  of 
Icing  Edward  III.  died  in  1352,  and  was  buried  in  St:  James's^ 
'Garlrck-bithe.  He  left  lands  to  the  mending  of  highvrays 
about  London,  between  Newgate  and  Wicombe,  Aldgat^ 
and  Chelmsford,  Btsbopsgate  and  Ware,  Sonthwark  and  Ro- 
chester, &c. 

The  second  were  Makers  of  Hafts,  and  otherwise  gar- 
fiisbers  6f  Blad^: 

The  third  sort  were  Sheath  Makers  for  swords,  daggers 
and  knives.  In  th^  tenth  of  Henry  IV.  certain  ordinances 
were  made  betwixt  the  Bladers  and  other  Cullers;  and  in  the 
fourth  of  Henry  VI.  the  three  companies  were  consolidated 
into  one  fraternity  or  brotherhood,  by  the  name  of  CutlbSs* 

Knives,  for  many  centuries,  were  very  coarse  and  bn- 
^eemJy  ware  Till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were  manul 
fateture<)  in  Flanders  and  imported  by  ship  loads  into  England; 
Jwjt  about  thiB  reign  bf  that  queen,  Richard  Matthew  at'^ieet 
Bri<%e,  was  the  first  Englishrtian  that  attained  to  the  skill  of 
mafjttfacturii^  fine  knives  and  hafts.  He  had  in  the  fifth 
year  of  .this  jreign  previously  obtained  a  prohibition  against 
strangers  and  tkther  persons  to  import  any  knives  into  Ettg- 
hnd  from  beyond  sea^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  satde  feign,  Matthew ^ot  a  prii 

Tilfige  from  her  Majdsty  under  her  great  seal,  for  ihakit^ 

knives  and  daggers  with  iiew-infvented  hafts.     This  privilege, 

hoif  qver,  ©djaiipned  igWat'CowpUint^,  ^  being  prejudicial 

,^  and 
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jAd  Qftight*  ee^^uoOD  '^  the  -decay  imd  overthrow  of  the  wholfi 
company  of  CutleA  within  the  city,  besides  their  wives^  chiU 
cken,  and  apprentices;  and  the  prices  of  knives  and  daggers 
exeessively  eohanced,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  majesty's  su^^ 

This  company  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  is  go- 
Terned  by  a  master,  wardens^  twenty-one  assistants,  and 
one  hundred  and  ti'ji  upon  the  livery. 

Nearly  opposite,  and  at  the  corner  of  Dowgate  Hill,  m 
the  church  j^ard  of 

SAINT  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST- 

THE  antient  church^  which  stood  in  this  place,  in  the  timt 
of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  that  is  from  tbe  year 
1181  till  1204,  was  a  rectory  under  the  patronage  of  the 
'.panons  of  that  cathedral.  It  paid  a  .rent  of  2s.  for  synod- 
als  4d.  to  the  archdeacon  1 2d. ;  bad  land  in  the  fee  of  WiU 
Uam  de  la  Mare,  rented^  at  2^.  and  also  a  small  piece  of  land 
between  the  church  and  Walbrook,  which  produced  a  rent 
of  3s.  but  the  church  bad  no  ccmetary.  Tbe  dean  and  ca« 
pons  afterwards  gave  or  granted  the  patronage  to  tbv4>riores$ 
and  nuns  of  St.  Helen,  with  whom  it  continued  till  their  s^p« 
pressioD  by  Henry  VIIL  when  it  came  to  tfie  crown. 

The  fabric  having  been  consumed  in  1666,  the  living  was 
united  to  that  of  St.  Antholin,  and  the  church»yard  appro* 
priated  to  the  see  of  the  parish. 

In  this  place,  as  it  may  not  often  occur,  we  think  it  proper 
to  give  our  readers  some  information  concerning 
Cemeteries,  Relics,  &c. 

That  interment  or  closing  the  bixlies  of  the  dead  in  a  grave 
is  the  most  antient  way  of  burial,  is  without  all  doubt.  The 
^Egyptians  and  people  of  Asia  used  it  froih  the  beginning  of 
time. 

In  succeeding  ages,  a  fashion  arose  of  burning  the'  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Whether  tliis  custom  was  owing  to  feai^,*le8t 
their  enemies  might  offer  injury  to  the  dead  when  interred, 
by  digging  it  np;  or,  from  a  fancy  that  the  souls  of  their 
j)rrnces  or  persons  of  prime  dignity  were  carried  tip  in  thos^ 

flames 
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flames  to  consort  among  the  gods;  or,  whether  Other  p^f& 
«ons  of  inferior  rank  thought  to  get  to  h^yen  that  way,  is  a 
doubtful  matter.  It  is  certain  that  theXreeks  used  burning 
ip^ry  antiently  9  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Trcgan  war,  which 
appears  by  Homer's  description  of  the  funeral  of  Patrochis. 
Bat  the  Grecians  likewise  used  interment ;  for  their  antient 
historians  give  account  of  the  way  of  placing  the  body  id  the 
grave ;  Plutarch  says,  that  they  were  laid  with  the  face  to- 
wjqrds  the  east,  or  towards  the  west.  Nay,  the  cominon 
people,  who  could  not  be  at  the  charge  of  a  funeral-piloy 
and  the  costly  sacrificial  rites,  which  attended  that  way  of 
funeration  by  burning,  generally  were  buried  by  way  of  in- 
terment. And  Cicero  informs  us,  that  in  such  early  times, 
as  those  of  Cecrops,  interment  was  altogether  made  use  of 
by  the  Grecians. 

The  Romans  took  the  custom  of  burning  their  dead  from 
the  Greeks ;  and  for  the  most  part  used  it,  till  Christianity 
prevailed  in  that  empire.  Yet  Pliny  says  expressly,  ♦*  That 
burning  among  the  Romans  ^as  not  the  antient  custom,  tliey 
were  formerly  interred ;  but  after  being  engaged  in  long  wars, 
they  fon;id  that  the  dead  were  dug  up  again,  this  custom 
was  introduced ;  though  many  families  continued  the  antient 
mode  of  burial :  for,  in  the  Cornelian  family,  Sylla  the  dicta-r 
tor  is  said  to  be  the  first  person  burned,  and  he  was  willing  to 
be  so  consumed,  fearing  that  he  should  be  served  as  he  had 
served  Caius  Marius  his  enemy  before,  whose  body  he  caused 
lo  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  intd  the  river  Aniene.*'  But, 
whether  they  buried  by  incremation  or  inhumation,  non« 
ever  made  choice  of  the  place  of  divine  worship,  either  to 
bury,  or  deposit  the  ashes,  Neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  nor 
Christians,  for  centuries  i|fter  the  introdactipn  of  Christianity 
presumed  to  make  God*s  temple  the  cornicle  of  the  dead. 

In  the  patriarchal  ages,  when  divine  worship  was  not  at  any 
stated  place,  but  where  the  Divinity  appeared,  sych  places 
were  esteemed  holy  as  consecrated  to  the  Divine  Sj^ecbinah; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  places  were  appropriated  for 
^uri^I ;  on  the  contrary,  when  Joseph  found  himself  ex* 
.  |>iring,  he  boiind  his  brethren  by  au  oath,  no^  to  bury  him  iq 

..      .  ^  ^  EgypM 
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^ypt;  but  b&ving  by  a  prophetic  spirit  assured  th6m  tbat 
Gbd  would  deliver  themi  and  settle  them  in*  Canaan,  they 
embalmed  him,  and  kept 'his  body  till  the  children  of  Israel 
came  into  Canaan,  and  then  buried  hitn  in  Schecbem,  in  a 
parcel  of  ground  whicl^  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor 
the  father  of  Schcchem,  Jos.  xfiiv.  32.  And  St*  Jerome 
says  that  this  monument  was  remaining  even  to  his  time. 

Afterthe  Jews  were  fixed  in  Canaan,  it  was  not  forbid  to 
bury  the  dead  within  towns,  so  the  consent  of  seven  of  the 
chief  men  could  be  obtained;  but  if  a  corpse  was  once  car-r 
ried  out  of  the  eity>  it  might  in  no  wise  be  brought  back 
again  to  be  buried  there,  though  all  the  inhabitants  should 
desife  it. 

However  that  be  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jetrs  ne. 
ver  used  to  bury  there,  all  the  burial  places  were  without  xh& 
city^  without  the  gates  and  suburbs  of  the  city;  they  called 
Jerusalem  the  holy  city,  and  looked  upon  it  as  sacred,  be*' 
cause  of  the  holy  temple^  and  the  Divine  Presence  there; 
and  God  having  madd  it  his  peculiar  dwelling-place,  thej^ 
would  in  no  wise  allow  it  to  be  polluted  by  any  dead,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  Comnland,  which  v^as  of  the  same 
force  in  Canaan  as  it  had  been  in  the  wildferness^ 

And  indeed  it  is  a  maximi  not  with  the  JeWs  only,  but 
with  all  nations  in  the  world,  that  holy  places  are  polluted 
by  dead  carcases  or  dead  men's  bones.  Hence  we  find,  when 
Josias  would  prophane  the  altars  consecrated  to  idol$,  he 
burned' dead  men's  bones  upon  them,  which  he  took  f>ut  oC 
the  sepulchres  that  were  upon  the  mount.    2  Kings  xxiii.  1  e> 

The  kings  of  Judah  were,  however,  in  process  of  time, 
buried  even  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  mount  Zion^ 
where  David  had  built  the  royal  palace  and  burying  place 
for  his  family.  But  so  tenacious  were  the  Jews,  that  though 
a  few  of  their  kings  were  deposited  in  the  above  sepulchre^ 
it  will  appear  upon  strict  examination  that  this  was  a  peculiar 
vpen fields  iot  *'  Uzziah  slept  with  his  fathers,  knd  they  bu« 
ried  him  with  his  &thers,  in  the  Field  rf  t/ie  Burial,  which 
belonged  to  the  kings;  for  they  said  he  is  a  leper;"  so  th^t 
this  prince  was  not  interred  in  the  same  grave,  thopgh  in 
tiie  same  field. 

After 
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,  After  the  division  of  tbe  Jews  into  two  people,  they  be-* 
came  a  compound  of  ^udBeism  and  Gentilism;  bot  they  all 
buried  their  dead  at  great  distan<:es  from  cities,  ^nd  the  cus- 
tom prevails  even  at  this  day ;  there  bdng  no  place  of  inter- 
ment nearer  than  Mile<end. 

.  Among  the  Gentile  nationsi  nope  buried  their  dead  in 
cities,  towns  or  inhabited  places,  much  less  in  or  near  axiy 
consecrated  temples,  and. places  set  apart  for  divine  worship. 

Among  the  Romans,  it  was  provided  , by  the  twelve  tables 
of  their  law,  that  no  man,  besides  the  emperor,  said  vestal 
nuns,  should  be  buried  .within  the  city  of  Rome*  And  Dio 
s^ys  that  it  was  a  singular  favour  granted  to  Julius  CaBsar  to 
be  buried  within  the  city.  Cicero  also  observes,  ^that  the 
same  favour-  was  b^towed  on  PukUcola,  Tiberius,  C.  Fa- 
biritius,  luid  some  others. 

And  though  the  Romans  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in 
Corpier  times  their  funerals  were  by  inhumation.  The  most 
antienjl;  buried  within  their  cities,  and  every  one  was  alU>wed 
to  bury  in  his  own  house,  or  garden,  or  yard  belonging  to  his 
house:  whf.9G&the  antient^  took  their  lares  or  hoqsihc^qd  gods, 
and  paid  their  devotions  to  them.  But  this  custom  being 
loathsome,  and  of  most  pernicious  consequence,  was  soon 
ibrbid;  and  it  was  a  standing  law  with  the  Roinans,  that  they 
should  neither  bury  nor  burn  dead  bodies  in  the  city.  Ac- 
cording to  Ulpian  the  lawyer,  in  after  ages,  the  emperor 
AdriatiQs,*  about  anno  Christi  130,  enacted  a  penalty  of  sc- 
leral aureij  or  marks,  for  any  that  should  presume  to  bury 
jn  the  city ;  and  the  same  penalty  on  every  magistrate  that 
should  consent  to,  or  connive  at  it. 

Tbe  Romans  generally  buried  near  the  high-ways,  iq  fields 
near  the  roads  appropriated  to  that  purpqse,  that  tbe  passen- 
gers might  see  the  graves,  ainl  be  remfudfedof  their  own 
mortality;  as  Varro  tells  us ;  thence  the  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments:—- dTA  viator! 

The  antient  Persians  never  buried  in  cities  or  tx>wxn;  theit 
kings  were  interred  on  a  high  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Perse- 
polls  ;  and  there  is  no  burying  place  in  Ispahan,'  fatit  withovt 
the  city ;  as  is  the  case  throughout  PeraiaaQd  the  Levant. 

The 
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The  burying  placet  of  the  Turks  are  alwap  without  the 
town,  that  the  air  might  not  be  infected  by  the  corrupt  ra* 
pours  that  rise  ^t  of  the  graves ; ,  tiiey  are  also  comqaonly  b/ 
the  sides  of  bighwf  ys,  that  travellers  may  remember  to  pray 
to  God  for  them.  This  has  also  been^  and  still  continues^ 
the  mode  of  sepulture  among  Hfc  Chinese. 

Thb  converts^  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Christianity,  had 
no  other  places  of  interment  tban  what  were  common  before* 

They  changed  the  ceremonies,  and  rejected  the  supenti* 
tious  and  idolatrous  pomp;  but  they  kept  still  to  the  same 
places,  the  common  Koifttt7»j{i«,  CiBmeteries  without  the  cities 
aiftl  towns.  And  indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  they  could 
not  have  don^  otherwise,  because  the  laws  were  still  in  force 
against  burying  in  towns',  and  because  they  were  persecutetl 
both  by  Jews  and  Pagans. 

After  the  Christians  grew  numerous,  they  set  aside  parti- 
cular places  for  the  burying  of  their  d€»d,  distinct  and  sepa« 
ratelrom  the  funeral  places  of  the  Geutiles;  but  still  out  of 
towns,  in  open  fields:  and  because  they  would  avoid  the  in* 
suits  and  injuries  which  might  be  given  to  the  bodies  of  per* 
sons  buried  there,  by  the  heathens,  they  usually  contrived 
them  io  be  great  vaults  under  ground,  with  various  ways, 
and  divers  windings,  in  the  sides  or  walls  whereof  were  niches 
wherein  the  coffins  of  the  dead  were  placed.    St.  Jerome 
gives  a  most  geographical  description  of  them.    '*  When  I/^ 
says  he>  *^  was  a  boy  at  Rome,  learning  the  liberal  sciences, 
I^  with  some  of  my  school-fellows,  would  go  on  Sundays 
among  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  and  often 
went  down  in  the  vaults,  wbioh  wei*e  very  deep  in  the  earth  i 
and  as  yoii  enter  in,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  on 
)>nth  sides  in  the  walls :  all  abourwas  so  very  dark,  as  if  that 
prophetical  place  of  the  Psalmist  was  liteially  fulfilled,  Lef 
them  go  down  qukk  hUo  hdl.    A  very  liule  light  was  let 
down  through  a  hole  from  abov#,  which  did  temper  the  bor* 
ror  of  th(^  darkness.    As  you  move,  you  must  trjcad  caa« 
tiously,  ,step  by  step,  having  nothing  but  darkness  about 
you ;  which  made  me  think  of  that  of  Virgil : 

Horror  ubique  Animos,  simul  ipsa  sSlentia  terrent« 
Hori'or  and  silence  do  affright  one's  mind." 
\ou  III.    No.  55.  R      '  Baroniut. 
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Baromos  long  since  had  the  curiosity  te  go  into  otie  caHed 
the  Caennetery  of  PrisciHa,  then  lately  discovered ;  whieh,  h* 
says^  for  the  largeness  of  it,  and  its  divers  windings^  might 
be  called  a  subterraneous  city  ;  it  was  three  unless  frOiA  the 
city  of  ftomel 

Eusebius  says,  **  that  when  the  Christians,  by  fiivoor  of 
Constantine,  buik  churches  in  the  cities,  yet  they  bad  their 
burial  places  allotted  them  out  of  those  cities  and  towns.—' 
Nay,  and  though  they  built  ehapeb  and  oratories  on  the  plat 
^oimd  of  the  Caemeteries,  or  burying- places,  Ihey  were  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  graves/' 

Baronius  also  relates  that  Borachas  being  persecuted  by 
the  Gentiles  at  Gaza,  and  being  left  for  dead,  the  Christian^ 
took  him  up,  and  carried  him  into  the  church,  finding  Kfe  in 
him ;  but  the  Gentiles,  and  evei>  some  of  the  magistrates, 
came  and  made  enquiry  about  him,  saying,  that  tlie  Chris- 
tians had  broken  the  liberty  of  the  city,  and  trespassed 
against  their  law ;  for  that  they  had  brought  a  dead  body  into 
the  city,  which  ought  in  no  wise  to  be  done;  for  they  sup- 
posed that  Borachas  was  dead. 

According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  it  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century.  Anno  590,  before  funeraF  places  and 
all  the  Caemeteries  without,  the  towns  were  consecrated  by 
pmyer  and  the  blessings  of  the  priests. 

When  the  antient  funeral  places  began  to  b6  neglected; 
liird  superstition^  had  made  room  for  them  m  cities,  the  em- 
perors greatly  opposed  it.  A  law  in  the  Theodosian  code, 
has  these  words,  **^  Let  no  one  imagine,  that  the  churches  of 
tlie  apostles  and  martyrs  were  designed  for  biirial  places  of 
the  dead."  And  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great  has  this  in- 
junction, "  Let  no  one  bury  any  dead  in  the  church/'  And 
alter  him,  Loui«  the  Pious  most  strenuously  opposed  it,  re- 
quiring, *'  that  the  constitutions  used  and  settled' by  the  an- 
ticnt  fathers,  should  be  observed  id  the  burial  of  the  dead." 

Tlie  councils  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  cfiuaUy  opposed 
til  is  practice;  for  we  are  informed  by  Hospihian,  that  the 
atiticnts  shewed  themselves  greatly  displeased  at  that  liew  in- 
vention of  burying  in  towns  and  churches^, and  therefore 
made  several  canods  and  decrees  against  it« 
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In  tbe  year  B9i,  the  first  Spanish  QoancU  of  Bracara  -or^i. 
daine4>  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  not  be  buried  in 
tUecburfhes,  but  that  all  iuteroieDts  should  be  without  the 
citie9»  or  in  cfaurcb^yards ;  for,  after  burying  places  w^rc 
allowed  in  cities,  the  dead  were  kept  out  of  the  churches  for 
many  years,  4nd  were  .only  allowed  to  be  interred  in  the' 
fmte-teipple,  the  ulrium^  or  porch  of  the  church. 

Thecot^ncii  of  Nantes^  in  the  year  658,  decreed,  "  that 
in  the  churc|ies  no  one.  shall  be  allowed  to  be  buried,  but  in 
the  porch,  or  court,  or  the  out-buildinga  of  the  church.'^ 
And  in  the  year  895,  the  council  of  Tribur  ip  Germany 
iDa(%  a  decree  against  burying  in  churches.  It  appears  by 
thia  council,  that  tliere  had  been  disputes  concerning  that 
jnaitter;  and  that  some  few  dead  had  been  buried  in  the 
church,  which  had  made  some  persons  so  uneasy,  that  they 
openly  proposed  to  dig  them  up  again,  atid  throw  the  car- 
cases  out  of  the  holy  place;  but  the  council  chose  an  easier 
way,  and  decreed,  that  the  monuments  should  be  removedji 
the  tombs  levelled,  and  the  graves  covered  with  an  even 
pavement,  that  no  sign  of  any  grave  might  appear;  and  that 
great  figre  should  .be  taken  for  tl^e  future,  not  to  prophane 
the  holy  fjtsuse,  which  was  separated  from  common  use,  an4 
fledica^  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  origin  qf  being  buried  in  or  near  churches,  was  with 
ihe  first  Christian  emperor  Constantine ;  though  ho  could  not 
desire  to  be  buried  in  the  chi^rch  (which  was  then  a  thing 
unheard  of)  yet  he  was  resolved  to  lye  as  near  to  the  churc^ 
^  possible,  and  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  porch  qf  th^ 
great  church  at  Constantinople,  which  he  had  most  magnir 
iicqatly  built,  in  the  year  337,  to  the  honour  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles^  not  excluding  his  owq.  And  St.  Chrysostom  per« 
h^psj  with. as  gfi^at.or  greater  pride^  insults  the  emperor^ 
when  he  ssaySy  ■  ^  ^hat  it  was  a  great  honour  done  to  Constat* 
tine^  that  he  was  permitted  to  be  buried  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  to  be  porter  to  the  Fishei;men.  For  thatthj^ 
aposti^es  .in  their  deaths  were  more  honourable  tlian  all  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  because  even  atRoitie,  the  royal  city^ 
emjpierors,  pgnsuls,  and  generals  shewed  their  respect^  and 
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|Vaid  their  veneration  at  the  sepalchres  of  fishermen  and  tent^ 
makers ;  a:nd  at  Constantinople,  it  was  thongbt  bonoor  suf^ 
ficient  for  an  emperor  to  be  buried  not  in  the  place  where  the 
apostles  lay,  but  in  the  p6rch  of  the  temples  bailt  to  thcar 
Dames  and  honour." 

Constantine  having  led  the  way,  other  emperors  soon  fol- 
lowed  that  great  example.  The  emperor  Theodonos  the 
€rreat,  in  395 ,  was  buried  in  the  same  porch  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople ;  as  was  his  son,  the  emperor  Arcadius^ 
not  many  years^after. 

When  the  emperors  were  desh^ous  to  be  buried  i^j  the 
'  church  porch,  other  persons  of  the  next  quality  strove  to  lie 
as  near  the  church  as  possible ;  and  as  they  had  the  counte- 
nance ojp  the  royal  presencie  when  living,  they  esteemed  it 
their  honour  to  lie  near  them  when  dead ;  this  was  the  first 
reason  of  having  large  courts  and  yards  about  churches. 

When  princes  and  nobles  had  claimed  this  privilege,  the 
clergy,  the  men  of  holy  orders,  the  immediate  servants  of 
the  temple  put  in  their  claim,  and  imitated  the  princes  who 
were  buried  in  the  church  porch.  In  our  own  history,  we 
find  that  an  archbishcJp  of  Canterbury  had  not  been  buried 
within  the  church,  but  that  the  porch  was  full  with  six  of  his 
predecessors  buried  there  before,  and  ihat  even  in  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century.      ' 

In  other  countries,  however,  long  before  that  period,  the 
elergy  ventured  one  step  further^  and  would  lie  within  the 
walls  of  that  church  when  dead,  where  they  had  officiated 
whpn  living.  The  bishops,  priests  and  monks  pretended  a 
right  to  the  churches,  superior  to  that  of  princes,  and  chose 
the  principal  places  for  themselves,  and  excluded  all  others 
from  being  buried  there;  they  kept  the  power  bf  dispensing 
such,  favour  in  their  own  hands,  and  soon  made  their  claim  a 
law;  for  the  canon  law  says, '^'  that  only  bishops,  abbots, 
and  presbyters  should  be  buried  in  the  churches,  and  such 
laymen  only  as  they  should  appirove  of.'*      ' 

Princes  and  ecclesiastics  ha ving  thu§  got  inta  the  churches, 
the  laity  saw  no  reason  why  they  might  not  obtain  the  same 
favour;  they  thought  that  all  men  were  equal  in  the  grave, 
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4hat  death  was  the  mighty  leveller;  and  if  they  were  allowcfd 
to  be  partakers  of  the  1)enefit  of  the  chnrch  when  living,  they 
knew  no*  reason  why  they  should  be  exchided  when  dead: 
they  looked  upon  Uiemselres  as  God's  people,  as  well  nk 
princes  and  clergy;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  people  both 
princes  and  clergy  were  appointed,  and  their  oflStesinstituted 
by  Almighty  God ;  they  thought  the  priests  took  too  mi^i 
upon  tbem^  that  all  the  congregation  was  holy,  and  therefore 
pleaded  for  the  same  liberty  and  privilcge<s  of  burial  places  in 
churches  and  church  yards  as  others  had. 

The  gireatest  and  wealthiest  began  first,  and  were  accord* 
ingly  admitted;  and  if  friendship  conld  not  purchase  that 
favour,  there  was  some  courteous '  obligation  which  never 
meets  with  a  denial ;  for  gratitude  is  a  just  debt,  and  but  a 
reasonable  return:  and  therefore  the  council  of  Voison  pnt- 
dently  provided,  in  the  year  442,  <^  that  no  graves  should 
be  sold  in  churches,  and  that  nothing  should  be  demanded 
for  burying  in  churches  but  that  that  should  be  kindly  re- 
ceived, which  any  person  should  bequeath  to  the  clergy  by 
last  will,  as  a  legacy  for  being  buried  in  the  church  or  church 
yard."  They  would  not  be  suspected  of  selling  graves,  they 
scorned  to  be  bribed  for  the  permission,  but  did  not  think  it 
unjust  to  be  obliged  by  the  irresistible  charm  and  influence 
of  a  legacy.  Therefore  the  canon  laws  of  England  decreed; 
^^  that  no  layman  should  be  permitted  to  be  buried  in 
churches  but  such  as  had  merited  by  good  life,  whereof  the 
clergy  were  to  be  judges;'*  and  that  the  good  life  si^ified 
h^re,  was  either  money  or  lands,  is  easily  interpreted. 

Having  traced  this  mode  of  sepulture  to  pride  and  ambi-. 
tion,  we  shall  next  prove  that  a  second  cause  of  burying  in 
churches  arose  from  superstition  and  error;  for  though  Je- 
rome Zanchy  says  "  that  the  primitive  votaries  used  to  meet 
at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  suf- 
ferings, when  God  wrought  many  miracles,  to  testify  that 
those  his  servants  were  in  heaven,  and  to  engage  others  to  the 
like  resolutions;  and  that  the  Christians  paid  a  veneration  to 
their  relioks;*'  yet  we  must  freely  acknowledge,  that  we  can- 
uot  give  implicit  credit  to  the  impositleins  of  those  iegend» 
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which  have  deluded  mankind ;  first  by  the  admiratioOi  and 
^y  degriees  to  the  adoration  of  relicksy  <x  the  pretended  re- 
licks  of  saints.  Therefore  we  are  di^ustedeven  with  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  when,  in  the  year  690^  be  brought  into 
the  churcl^s,  and  set  up  'xr\  the  n)Ost  solemn  majiner,  relicks 
enshrined  in  cases  of  gold,  sometimes  set  up  upoiiy  over* 
^ttt  generally  under  the  altar,  which  ipade  living  men  flock 
towards  and  bury  their  dead  there,  in  hopes  both  ipigbt  rc^- 
peiveaome  bci^c^^t  from  their  emanation. 

The  bishops  carried  on  this  imposture  tq  the  greatest  de- 
gree, and  promoted  the  superstitioi^  for  th^  sake  of  lucre; 
the  Spanish  bishops  in  their  proces^onsxaused  the  relicks  of 
saints  to  bf^  hung  about,  their  own  necks,  ^nd  bein^^  thus 
adorned, :  were  carried  in  chairs  by  their  deacon^  to  be  slievm 
to  the  pe^p^le;  and  after  the  macnner  of  moamtebanksy  they 
exposed  the  relipks  for  cure  9f  all  diseases  of  body  and 
inind,  and  by  such  impious  means  inade,  no  small  gain;  for 
a  touch,  PIT  ^  kiss  pf  these  pieoes  of  corruption  could  not  be 
obtained  without  ^  valuable  consideration  bty  the  common 
people.  This  practice  was  fojrbidden  as  scandalous,  "by  a 
council  held  in  the  year  675* 

The  sc^nd  council  of  Nice  decree4,  ^^  tliat  such  cburcbe$ 
as  had  been  consecrated  without  relicks,  should  have  relickt 
deposited  there,  with  solemnity  of  pi^blic  player:  but  fur- 
ther, that  no  churches  for  the  future  shanld  be  cooseciated 
without  relicks;  and  that  bishops  presuxning  tQ  comteerate 
diflbrently  should  be  deposed.  A  doctrine,  that  in  time  let 
a  thousand  superstitions  into  the  church,  and  opf.ned  the  way 
to  infinite  frauds  and  impostures ;  and  such  as,  the  blessed 
saints  themselves,  if  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  things  belpw,  could  not  but  look  uppn  with  the  u^moat 
detestation  and  abhorreuce. 

The  people,  therefore,  being  persuaded  by  the  clergy, 
and  being  willing  to  believe,  that  the  saints  departed  had  a 
love  for  the  saints  here  below,  and  that  they  prayed  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  interceded  £or  them  in  heaven; 
and  that  their  remains,  their  bones  ainl  ashe^  had  viftM 
(o  do  4s  much   good    to  the  dead  bodies*  as  their  sfknts 
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could  ta  the  souls  of  men;  the  sacred  relicks  wefel  aut  ^re6* 
dily  sought  for,  for  the  good  of  the  dead,  as  e^  ihey  bad 
been  for  the  Kving  before  ^  axild  thereupon  the  nearest  grave 
to  die  altar  was;  esteetned  the  most  virtuous,  and  consequently 
to  be  purchased  at  any  rate.  * 

The  hotttage  to  ambition  and  error  induced  a  desire  of  lu-^ 
ere,  and  therefore  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  in  771  ^ 
the  monks^  to  ac^Uir^  wealth  ran  uf>  and  down  with  the  booea 
and  other  relicks  of  the  saints;  and  under  the  umbrage  of 
this  kind  of  zeal,  used  all  indirect  means  to- edrich  Ifaem* 
aeltes,  insomuch  that  the  emperor  took  cognizance  of  their 
conduct,  and  forbade  such  iniqnitbus  proceedings.  Thei^ 
object,  bowetef ,  was,  that  in  order  to  get  the  burial  of  the 
d^  within  their  cloisters,  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Oblpitions.  Thence  we  hear  in  the  middle  ages,  both  here  in 
England,  and  abroad,  so  much  of  mortuaries,  oblations^ 
Oill^presents^  gifts,  syniioia  anfm^^  Sind  pecunia  seput*' 
ehralis^  all  which  were  first  voluntary,  but  were  afterwards 
enforced ;  for  we  have  a  decree  of  Simon  Mepham,  arch^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  j^ear  1328,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign,  of  Edward  III.  "  that  they  who  endeavour  to 
feduce  obktions  to  a  certain  small  sum,  are  denounced  ex- 
communicate by  the  greater  excommunication  till  they  mak^ 
satisfaction.''  And  what  heavy  burdens  the  clergy  laid  oh 
the  people  in  this  land  for  oblations,  mortuaries,  and  fees 
for  burials,  even  to  the  impoverishing  of  them,  may  be  seen 
in  most  of  our  eoclesia^ical  histories.  "  ' 

'  If  the  authority  of  Platina  may  be  relied  upon,  Charles 
the  Great,  and  the  succeeding  emptors  had  conferred  wealth 
and  authority  ^pontfae  bishops  of  Rome,  and  had  raised  pre^. 
lates  to  the  grandeur  and  state  of  princes,  that  ttie  "bishops 
and  clergy  became  the  most  ambitious  and  avarftious  of  all 
men. 

The  nvode.df  burial  in  churches  wtis  introduced  faitb  Ehg- 
land  by  Cutbred,  king' of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  seventh 
century,  previous  to  which,  inhumation  w&s  performed  id 
the  open  fields. 

Clithbeit>  the.temh  ar^hbi^p  of  GMlt^rbiliry  ft^m  ^«ts 
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Aastin,  in  tlie  year  1S8,  procured  the'  privilege  frbbdih4 
pDpe,  to  baTe  church-yards  foir  interment.  And  Dr.  loett 
acknowledges  that  the  antitot  custom  of  the  English  churchy 
which  never  suffered  the  bodies  of  Christians  to  be  buried  in 
churches,  was  changed,  and  the  burial. in  churches  intro^ 
doced  in  thfe  latter  etid  of  theieigbt  century^  about  the  year 
7s94."  .  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1076,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam thef  Conqueror,  the  council  held  at  Winchester,  under 
JUuifranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury  j  forbid  tlie  burial  in 
churches  by  the  ninth  canon. 

Thus  what  was  originally  considered  a  profanatIon»  was 
ultimately,  through  the  corruption  of  future  times,  deemed 
tlie  only  means  to  attain  the  blessings  of  eternal  happi* 
ness! 

We  have,  been  tbu3  diffuse  lipon  fcemeteries,  relicks,  &c. 
as  very  few  antient  churches  in  this  metropolis  were  without 
their  share  of  such  objects  of  superstitious  veneration ;  t^ 
therefore,  the  subject  is  rery  nearly  connected  with  the  gcfi 
neral  plan  of  our  work. 

tALLOW  CttANbLERS^  HALL. 

THIS  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  built  on  arcades,  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  and  enclosing  a  neat  square,  with  a  foun- 
lain  in  the  center. 

The  Company  of  TALLOW  CHANDLERS  are  of  great 
antiquity,  and  fortnerly  dealt  not  only  in  candles,  but  in  oil; 
vinegar,  butter,  hops,  soap^  &c.  They  were  incorporated 
by  Edward  IV.  and  confirmed  by  James  L  In  the  third  of 
Henry  Vill.  they  were  appointed  to  search  oils,'  and  had  a 
power  to  destroy  such  as  were  mingled  or  corrupt ;  but  ex- 
ceeding their  commission^  by  destroying  oils  which  might 
have  been  useful,  and  having  received  no  fees  for  their  trou« 
ble,  the  privilege  was  disused. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  in  1551,  the  Tallow 
Chandlers  being  disgusted  with  some  act  which  the  magis^ 
tracy  pf  London  had  enforced 9  respecting  the  prices  of  tbeif 
commodities,  they  by  universal  consent  refused  to  sell  any } 
»d  i^y:  Qwried  their  obstinacy  to  such  a  pitchy  that  com- 
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plii^t  watiDosbdetQ  the  king  aod  cowcii,  i^isst^  or^i^ 
compiaiidiiigth^m  to  6fsll  tbc^r  candles  as  us^^^^and  l)Q^prir 
soned  some  of  the  ^fractory •  ^  . 

In  theiceign  fif  Elieabe^b,  deceit^  aqdabps^  in  ^pde;W^iif 
as  mucn  practised  ftspf  J^t^r  yoa^rs.  Aliqut  tl|e.yeac  \S16i 
an  epquiry.  was ,  ipsjtitiUed  by  this  cpippany  c^pp^niipg.  the 
frauds,  tb^iX  risei^  toja^r^t  Jbcight;  ip  xh^t  lU^de;,  thp  f^yJt 
^vas,  tbat.ith^y  agr^  Rog^  'Tyler,  one  of,  the  w^dpq^  a^ 
a  just  man,  shpuld  app^  to  the  .queen  for  a  n^siir  g^nt<4f> 
searf^h  and  destroy  corrupt  .wares,  (kc.  and  jthpype^itiqned 
her  majesty  .^^  that  whereas  nauch  counterfeit  vip^ar  was 
made. of  cpjrrupt  beer  and  ale,  and  the  sanie  coloured,  ^n^ 
mingled  with  uawholesoroe  dredges,^  asweli  within  thflibi^r^ 
of  London,  as.alsoinjSt.  Catharine's,  Wbitechapel,  Shor^r 
ditch,  St.;  Joha's,  Glerkenwell,  and  oth^rsiich; l^ke  places, 
the  same  being  corrupt,  was  unmeet  to  be  U3ed ;  and  je(  tl^e 
same  was  sold  into  the  city  for  good  and  perfect.  T^  P?9R)^ 
.  thereby  deceived,  besides  the  fear  of  gr^  jnf^ctj^n  .tO;.^ 
bred  therewith :  And^lso  firkins  #f -salt  butter,  sping^  mid 
packed  up  with  old  musty  butter  in  diyers  parts  pf  the  At' 
kms :  And  the  like  abuse  used  in  oil  and  hops :.  For  refor^na- 
tibn  whereof,  the  master  and  wardens  were  moved  ia  coa- 
science*to  procure  redress,  and  therefore  petitioned  her  ma* 
jesty. 

"  The  dredges  used  for  colouring  vinegar  jvere  elder-ber« 
ries,  privet- berries,  turnsole,  and  similar  ingredients.  The 
musty  and  mouldy  buttfsr  Was  packed  in  the  heart  pf  the 
vessels  of  batter ;  the  saUet  oils  were  mixed  with  Lisbon  oil ; 
the  oM  and  musty  hops  were  paqked  ia  the  heart  of  the  sacks 
of  hops,  and  a  great,  quantity  pf.  red  sand  mingled  vvijEK  the 
same,  to  malce  them  weigh  heavy.**  -    - 

Tbe.cons^uence  of  this  ifas. that  t^e  queen.  ordei:e4  J|fer 
ktters.patent,  Appointing  the  master,  wardens,  and  .cpiqmpA)- 
alty  of  Tallow  ^handlers  to  be  searchers,  examiners^  view« 
ers,  and  triers^  ail  soap,  vinegar,  batter,  fibjpsy  and  oiis, 
within  Lpqdon,  South wark,  St.  Catl^arine^s,  Whitechapel, 
Shorpditch,  Westminster,  St.  John*s,  Clerkenwell,  and'St. 
Giles  in  )the  Fields.    And  prphibitioJiwas  giyep  Ujat  *^  no 
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man  should  put  to  sale  any  of  the  premises,  before  they  vftt& 
searched,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture;  the  one  moiety  of  the 
forfeitures  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  to  the  searchers ;  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  searchers,  there  was  an  imposition 
upon  every  barrel  of  good  soap,  2d.  and  so  proportionably; 
lipon  a  tun  of  vinegar,  8rf. ;  upon  a  barrel  of  butter,  2d. ; 
upon  a  tun  of  Seville  oil,  Sd. ;  upon  a  sack  of  hops,  Sd.i 
and  so  upon  less  quantities  proportionably ;  with  a  clause  of 
revocation  of  these  letters  patent  for  niisuserJ*^ 

This  rotised  the  lord  mayor  aud  the  magistracy  of  the 
city,  to  oppose  what  was  deemed  an  invasion  of  the  city  pri- 
vileges; they  resisted  the  execution  of  the  patent,  on  the 
ground  that  in  all  the  places  where  the  searches  were  to  be 
made  there  were  already  sufficient  authorities  to  inflict  pe- 
nalties on  breach  of  the  law,  and  that  there  was  no  places 
where  che  Talloiv  Chandlers '  were  allowed  to*  exercise  that 
'office  without  encroaching  upon  the  inheritance  of  other 
men.  And  with  respect  to  the  city,  **  the  iy position  con- 
tttiried  in  the  letters  patent  alluded  to,  was  against  the  com- 
titon  law,  and  the  liberty  of  every  subject  in  his  goods;  and 
'  against  the  free  traffic  of  the  city  of  London,  granted  by 
charter,  in  the.50th  of  Henry  III. ;  that  there  was  no  need 
^f  thifc  patent,  for  the  Tallow  Chandlers  searching  these 
commodities;  because  the  lord  mayor  was  bound,  by  his  oath 
in  the  Exchequer,  to  perform  the  said  search.* 

The 

•  It  may  not  be  impertinent  in  this  place  to  subjoin  the  Oath  op 
THE  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  detail^  fr9m  the  Red  Book  ep 
f  HE  £xCH£Q.u£R>  kept  in  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office,  £x- 
,  chequer* 

"  Ye  shall  swere  That  ye  shall  seme  weele  and  trewly  oure  souerayn 
Lord  Edward  the  Sixt  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  in  the  Office  of  Mairalie 
in  the  Cittee  of  London,  and  the  same  Cite  ye  shall  kepe  surely  and 
saufly  unto  the  Use  of  oure  said  Souerayne  Lorde  the  Kynjr  of  Engkxid 
and  of  his  Heires  Kynges  of  England.  And  the  Profit  of  the  Kyngye 
shall  do  in  all  Thyngs  that  to.you  longeth.  And  the  Rightesof  the  King 
and  that  that  longith  to  the  Corone  ye  shall  ti^wly  kepe.  Ye  »hall  not 
assent  .unto  Decres  nor  Concelemcnt  of  the  Rightes  nor  of  the  Franchises 
of  the  Kyng,  And  there  where  ye  may  knowe  the  Rightes  of  the 
Kyng  or  of  the  Corone,  be  it  in  Landes,  Rentys,  or  in  Franchises 
•fin  Suytes  coneeled  or  withdrawcn  ye  shall  put  youre  Po^er  to  ralle  it 
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<    The  TeJIow  Chandlers^  Company  are  governed  by  a  master^ 
four  wardens,  ^nd  thirty-eight  assistants  ^  with  a  livery. 
Lower  down  on  Dpwgate  Hill  stands 

SKINNERS'  HxVLL. 

THE  front  of  this  building  is  very  elegant,  being  com- 
posed of  modern  windows  between  pilasters,  and  a  massy 
pediment,  in  the  middle  of  which. are  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  company.  The  apartments  are  very  stately ;  the 
halUroom  being  neatly  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  the  parlour 
with  cedar.  In  this  hall  severa)  lord  mayors  kept  their  may- 
oralty, and  the  E^st  India  Company  kept  their  courts,  for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  of  400/.  the  beginning  of  the  last 
pentury. 

The  company  purchased  their  hall  and  four  small  tenements 
in  this  parish,  and  two  tenements  in  that  of  St.  Martin Orgar, 
in  the  reign  ot  Henry  IIL  and  had  licence  of  mortmain  from 
the  kiintg  to  hold  them.  It  was  afterwards  called  Copped  Hall. 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Edward  11.  it  was  possessed  by 
Balph  de  Cobh^m,  who  hs^d  also  five  shops  adjoining. 

This  Ralph  de  Cobham  was  a  branch  of  .the  noble  family 
of  the  s^me  name  in  Kent.  His  brother  Stcphi^n  w^  created 
knight  of  the  Bath  by  Edward  I.  and  was  summoned  as  a 
baron  to  parliament,    Ralph  assisted  ^d^yard  II.  in  his  French 

age3m,  and  if»ye  may  not  do  it,  ye  shall  tell  it  unto  the  Kyng  or  to  thote 
orf  his  councell  of  whom  ye  shall  understande  for  to  be  certeyne  that  they 
shall  enforme  the  Kyng  thereof.    Aad  ye  sliall  trewly  and  rightewitely 
trete  thepeeple  o£  yourc  Baillie.    And  Right  ye  shall  do  to  every  Per* 
sone,  as  well  to  straunge  as  to  priuey,  to  Pore  as  to  Riche  in  that  that 
longeth  to  you  for  jo  do.    And  that  for  Highncs,  nor  for  Riches,  for^ 
Gift,  Promys,  Fauour  nor  Hate,  ye  shall  no  wrong  do  to  eny^ersone, 
nor  to  no  Man  ye  shall  the  Right  lette.    Ye  shall  not  take,  by  the  which 
the  Kyng  may  lese  or  be  the  which  the  Right  may  be  lettyd.    And  also ' 
(hat  ye  shall  sette  goode  kepyag  upon  th  assise  of  Brede,  Wyne,  Ale; . 
Fysh,  Flesh,  Corn,  and  of  all  other  Victualles.  And  a(so  of  Weeyghtet 
and  Mesures  in  the  seide  City  doyng  sadde  and  due  Execucion  upon  the 
Defautes  that  there  shall  be  founde  accordyng  to  all  the  Statutz  thereof 
made  not  repeled.    And  that  in  all  Thynges  to  the  Meire  of  the  seide 
Cite  longyng  for  to  be  done  well  and  trewly  yc  shall  have  you,  and  doo : 
Sp  God  help  jott  uid  Holy  doing." 

S  2  warst 
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wars,  aTYdwa^  summoned  to  parliameht  in  tlie'eiglileenA 
ye&£  of  that  retgo.  He  left  Edward  II|.  heir  to  all  Ui 
lands,  -  '    ' 

How  this  bouse  <:^me  to  be  thus  alienated  is  uneertain;  it 
is  not:  improbable  that  some  affront  having  been  offered  to 
the  fickle  Henry  or  his  equally  incon^derate  grandson  Ed- 
ward, the  h^use  was  torn  from  the  first  purdhascirs  and  be. 
$towed  on  Ralph  de  Cobbam  or  hi^  family. 

Edward  jn.  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  mom  justice  in 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  than  his  predecessors.  He 
incorporated  the  company  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and 
havtng  possession  of  Copped  Hall^  ^restored  ii  to  its  proper 


owners. 


At  this  time  th^  Company  of  Skinners  were  divided  into 
two  ^brotherhoods  of  Corjms  Chri$tij  one  at  St.  Mary  Spital, 
the  other  at.  St.  Mary  Bethlem ;  but  Richard  H.  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  granted,  that  they  should  consoli* 
date  thfe  two  bodies  by  the  name  of  the^ratemity  of  Corpus 
CA/iV/iof  Skinrters;  and  on  Corpus  Chri$tiAz,yy  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  afternoon,  for  theni  to  ihake  agrandproce^on* 
through  the  principal  streets  of  London,  ^^  in  which/'  sap 
Stow  J  "  were  borne  more  than  one  hundred  torches  of  w^, 
(costly  garnished)  burning  light,  and  above  two  hundred 
clerks  and  pricfsts  in  surplices  and  copes,  singing.  After 
which,  came  the  sheriS'  servants,  the  clerks  of  the  Comp- 
ters^  chapJains  for  the  sberifii,  the  mayor's  aerjeants,  the 
couHi^el  of  tbecilty,  the  mayor  and' aldei^nen  in  sosrlet,  and 
then  the  Skinnfers  in  their  best  liveries.'* 

The  Stjinnetrs*  Company  was  in  a  flourishihg  conditioQ 
when  sables,  lucernes,  arid  other  rich  furrs,  were  worn  by 
the  monarcbs^  npbility  and  .gentry  of  ^gland.  This  is  no^ 
ticed  by  Henry  Lane,  in  a  letter  to  Hackluit^  the  •collector 
of  voyages,  in  1567,  when'  speaking  of  ftiirrs,  he  says,  ^^  It 
was  a  gr^t  (^ity  but  it  should  bcJ  ritiewed,  especially  in 
ODurls  and  among  ^gf^trates,  not  only  for*  the  rciitoring  of 
an  ojd  worshipful  art  ipd  company,  but  also  because  they 
are  for  our  climate  wbole^on^,  delicate,  grave,  and  comeiy, 
expres^g  dig^nity,  com&rting  age,  add  of  iong  jfiontinii^ce, 

and 


and. better  with  smalF  cost  to  be  pfeservi^  tlfoti  tlM^iitill^ 
allks,  shags,-  atid  tags,  wherein  ft  gceat-panof  the  vnfiixkrct 
the  land  b  hastily  coosinbed.** 

At  this  period  the  Skinners  were  nuoieroni'itfid-Di^caMiy; 
they  abo  contribtit^  Very  libeHilty  towiErds  tbe^  oeceiritf^of 
the  state,  and  gave  considerable  employment  to  tbe^tbWeSrt^ 
or  preparers  of  white  lekHer,  and'other  of  th^  poorer dasiw 
of  people  throngboQt  the  realm.    But  the  i&<9chants,  bdlk' 
EkigKsh  and  aliens,  having  engfttts^  their  trade,  atid  «K^ 
ported  the  skins  which  they  had' procured  ftom  pedlars  ndU 
pfetty  chapmen,  thkt  the  skin  trade  jtt  England' was  very  ma- 
terially injured :  this  caused  a  controlrersy  between  tbe<SBda^' 
iiers  and  the  Eastland  merchants.     The  codsequenee  was, 
tliat  the  company  petitioned  queen  Elizabeth  *'  tiiat  oopwU* 
lars  or  petty  chapmen  might.  gathei<  ot  engro^i  aily  sldos  of- 
furs  of  the  breed  of  England,  but  under  licen^  0f  tw^  jui*- 
tices  of  the  peace:  that  those  who  were  thus  lioeiiGed  9bo«id* 
not  make  sale^of  any  such  skins  orfuraso  gathered  by^theffii^ 
except  to  some  persons  known  to  be  of  tbe-tradj^  of  SV/oineiV 
and  that  aH  others  might  be  restrained  to  bu^  fuid  tlMtj^it 
them." 

The  Eastland  Company,  opposed  this  ^tifion,  and  on  th« 
other  hand  required,  ♦^  to  have  free  licence  to  buy,  provide, 
and  engross  in  any  place  whatsoever,  and  of  all  persons,  alf 
manner  of  coney-skins,  raw  or  tawed,  and  at  their  pleasure 
to  transport  them,  in  any  bottom  whatsoever,  unto  any  place^ 
yielding  the  ordinary  custom/' 

The  Skinners'  Company  had  also  powerful*  resistance  frottl^ 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who*  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fort  fi^ea- 
surer,  urging  ^<  that  this  practice  of  the  Skinners,  that  al^ 
the  ^ins  of  the  breed  of  England  must  first  pass  thrpugh  tb# 
hands  and  property  of  fiome  freeman  of  thai  company,  befbm 
they  should  be  transported^  would  be  to  the  dxceedhig  greiif 
pre^dice  not  only;  of  the  libehy  of  the  city,  but  of  all  otbef 
graders  into  foreign  parts,  within  this  whole  realm.  Afki  the 
patent  being  ready  drawn  by  the  advice  of  Jsafnod  eouncil, 
imd  in  great  forwardness  to  be  signed  by  the  queen,  tlley 
prayed  tiie  loM  treesqier  to  tie  a  iMms  to'  sty  tfae^fijbe,  till 

t.  .  such 
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sucb.tiine'as  be  should  be  better  informed  toucbing  ^be  great 
inconveniences  wbicb  would  grow  thereby :  for  wbicb  pur* 
pose  tbey  bad  appointed  certain  of  the  aldermen  and  others 
to  attend  upon  birow*' 

.  It  does  not  appear  wbat  was  the  result  of  tbe^  various  ap- 
plications; it  is  not  however  improbable,  but  jtbat  the  skin^ 
ning  trade  ^declined  from  this  period ;  for  the  fur-borders, 
except  to  robes  of  estate,  were  disused,  and  only  the  articles 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  manufactures  where  skins  formed 
a^principal  part  were  continued. 

.  During  the  last  century,  however,  the  trade  has  resuoied 
its  importance,  and  has  increased  equally  with  the  other  vast 
branches  of  commerce.  ^'  The  skins,  and  the  hair  of  beasts, 
manufactured,  become  parchment  and  velluoii,  leather,  of 
which  are  madq  boots  and  shoes,  saddles,  harness  and  fumi-* 
tufe  for  horses,  gloves  and  garments,  coaches  and  chairs, 
household  stuflis,  covers  of  books,  drinking  vessels,  and  furrs 
for  cloathing,  .hats  and  caps.  These  portions  of  trade  reiv» 
4er  the  skin  manufacture  a  very  considerable  concern. 

,  The  several  sorts  in  use  are, 

Tyger 
Viyer 
Wooditodc>  &c. 


SKIKS. 

Buck  or  Deer 

Skin 
Calf 
Coney 
Cordovan 
Dog 
Dog-fish 
Elk 

Fisher  Ski9 
Tox 
Goat 

Gold  Skim 
Hare 

Husse  Skint 
Kid    , 


Kip 

Lamb 

Lion 

Mooze 

Mus()uash 

Panther 

Pelts 

Portngal 

Raccooa 

Seal 

Shagreen 

Shammoy 

Sheep 

Spruce 

Swan 

Sables 


FURRS. 

Ermines 
Badger  Skins 
Bear  Skins 
Beaver 


Fo3mes 
Gryes 

Jennets 

Leopards   * 

Letuis 

Luezemes 

Martrons 

Miniver 

Minks    . 


Budge  of  various  Mole  Skins 


I^inds  Otter  ditto 

Calabars  Ounce  ditto 

Cats  .  Sablers 

Dockerers  Weazle 

Fitches  Wolf 

Foxesy  various  Wolverine,  kc. 

This  company  support  the  Free-schools  of  Tunbridge; 
Kingscleer,  and  Basingstoke^  in  Hampshire;  Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire,  and   Hackney; 

A;«MSHous£s.  of  ^  Great  St-JQel^ns^  and  Mile-end  ; 

5  Exhibitions 
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Ej(Hibitions  to  twtlve  poor  scholars  from  Tunbridge  and 
other  schools ; 

Lectures ,  at  Basingstoke ,  St.  Michael  Basishaw,  and  Wood- 
stock.   They  dispense  annual  gifts  to  the  following  parishes: 

IN   LONDON, 

Alhallows,  Lombard  Street  Alhallows,  London  Wall 

St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch  St.  Michael  Bassisbaw 

!St.  Sepulchre  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  St.  Switben 

St.  Dunstan  in  the  West  St.  Giles,,  Cripplegate,  and  ' 

St^  Antholia  .       .  St.  Margeret  Moses. 

,       IV   KENT. 

Tunbridge  •  Putton  at  H6me 

Bidborough  and  , 

Speldhurst    ,  '         Darent^. 

Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire.  Basingstoke  and  Kingscleer^ 
in  Hants.     Hackney,  in  Middlesex. 

Hospitals,— Christ's,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Prisons,— Newgate,  Ludgate,  and  the  five  Compters.  And 
they  expend  in  general  charity  between  700/.  and  \OO0L 

The  government  of  the  Skinners'  Company  is  vested  in  a 
master,  four  wardens,  sixty  assistants,  and  a  livery,  the 
members  of  which,  on  account  of  their  opulence,  ptty  no 
quarterage.  Every  person  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this 
corporation  must  be  presented  to  the  lord  mayor. 

Six  iings,  five  queens,  one  prince,  nine  dukes,  and  others 
of  the  lesser  nobility  have  been  members  of  this  company. 

Below  this  hall,  on  Dowgate  Hill,  was  formerly  a  college 
of  priests,  denominated  Jesus  Commons,  "  which  was  wdll 
furnished,"  says  Stow,  "  with  brass,  pewter,  napery,  plate, 
&c.  besides  a  fair  library,  well  stored  with  books."  .There 
is  no  account  when,  or  why  this  foundation  took  place ;  biit 
it  was  bestowed  on  a  number  of  priests,  who  were  to  keep 
coramons  there;  and  upon  a  vacancy,  either  by  death  or  re- 
signation, others  were  admitted.  Upon  the  dissolution,  of 
religious  houses,  the  college  was  converted  into  tenements'. 

Elbow  Lane  was  in  Stow's  time  called  Paternoster 
Lane  ;  but  more  remotely^  Les  Arches  ;  ^at  the  corner  Was 
0  great  stone  house,  called  Old  Hall,  which  had  formerly 

belonged 


)M<S>^.to,jra«artwfc{i{«»/;^  ^«4,  .ttdil^-  Um  g^fn  to 
the  pfiory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark,  in  the  reign  rf 
HwryL  llotMirt  <i«lSi»<Wk.al$o  gave  to  Walter  Dar6m(,  hii 
tct»ii»tat..wriith  tbeappurterMmcfe,  in  the  lane,  oOled  Ut 
Arches^  in  the  parish  of -St^iMichael  de  Patef-noster  church, 
between  the>wall. of.  thc:field called  Winchesten.6dd  on  tbe 
east,  and  the  same  land  on- the  west,  &c.  He  also  makes 
men^iion  of  "  a  9tone.bouse,.  called  Stoda  de  Winton,  juxta 
Stodum  Bridge,  which  in  tbatJake  was  oyer  Walbrook  water." 
A^lhe  .word  <$'/orf«m!s  probably  derived  from  khe  $axon  r«'» 
a  place  for  bceeding  horses,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  thii 
might  have  been  so  appropriated  as  a  possession  of  the  an. 
tient  bishops  of  Winchester. 
In  this  lane  is 

BYERS'  HALL,- 

A  neat  modern  structure,  with  a  double  flight  of,«tepst6 
the  principal  entrance,  with  an  arch  forvault5  undemea^. 

Having  alreiMly  mentioned  how  the  company.^  goveroedy^ 
we  ^hall  add  in  this  pJace,  that,  by  an  act  of  parliaisteot 
passed  in  tbe  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  "  all  per- 
sons occupying  the  trade  of  dyeing  woollen  manufactures, 
within  the  city  of  London,  or  ten  miles  compjass,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Company  of  Dyers  pf  Lon- 
don;  and  the  master,  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants^  of  tbe 

.said  company,  may  appoint  searchers  within  the  said  limits i 
and,  out  of  the  said  limits,  justices  at  their  quarter-sessions, 

,  may  appoint  such  searchers;  who,  taking  to  their  assistance 
a  constable,  or  other  peace  oflicer  (who  are  required  to  be 
asdstipg)  may,  at  all  seasonable  times  in  the  day-time,  enter 
tlteshop,  or  workhouse  of  any  persons  using  the  tqtde  of 
dyeing,  to  search  all  cloths,  and  other  woollea  goods,  to  be 
dyed  black  or  blue ;  and  any  person  oppo^ug  forfe^  lOf. 
All  forfeitures  by  this  act,  within  the  city  of  London,  aijd 
ten  miles  distance,  shall  go  one  moiety  lo  tfic  informer,  and 
the  other  to  the  company  of  Dyers.'* 

We  should  observe,  however,  ^hat  tlie  art  ^f  dyeing  is  riot 
confined  to  cloths;  it  extends  to  wools  for  tapestry,  silks, 
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thready  hats,  leather  and  skins,  wood  for  veneering",  bone, 
horn,  ivorj,  horn  in  imitation  of  tortoise-shell,  paper, 
parchment,  &c.  the  various  processes  of  which  are  amply 
explained  in  most  treatises  on  arts  and  science. 

Nearly  Opposite,  at  the  Corner  of  Little  Elbow  Lane,  is- 

INNHOLDERS  HALL; 

a  substantial,  but  not  an  extensive  structure. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  king  Henry  VIIL 
en  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1515,  by  the  style  of 
*'  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Company,  of  thfe  Art  or  Mys- 
tery of  Innholders  of  the  City  of  London.*  It  is  a  livery 
company,  the  thirty-second  on  the  city  list;  and  is  governed 
by  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

In  Thames  Street,  proceeding  westward,  is  Friars  Lanc^ 
or  Joiners*  Buildings,  so  called' from  ' 

JOINERS'  HALL;. 

which  is  a  neat  structure,  and  remarkable  for  a  inagnificent 
screen  at  the  entrance,  with  carvings  of  demi -savages  and 
Other  ornaments ;  the  great  parlour  ^is  also  coated  with  ce- 
dar. The  piers  of  the  gateway  are  'handsomely  decorated 
with  leaden  statues  of  river  gods.  'However,  the  whole  is 
deserted  by  the  company,  and  the  premises  are  Used  as  a 
dwellirtg  house  and  warehous(e$. 

The  JOINERS*  COMPANY  Were  a  brotherhood  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  Their  hall  was  given  by  a  widow,  wha 
enjoined  them,  in  consideration  of  that-  gift  to  procure « 
number  of  masses  fbr  her  soul.    ' 

•  They  were  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year 
1565,  and  are  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  twenty- 
four  assistants,  and  a  livery  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. This  induced  such  as  were  anxious  to  form  a  majority 
at  elections,  to  become  liverymen.  Consequently  two  lord 
mayors  appear  upon  the  books  during  the  present  reign:, 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1775,  afterwards  chamw 
berlain ;  and  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  Knight,  lord  mayor,  1781, 
now  high^bailifF  of  Soutbwark,  and  father  of  the  city. 
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fiMPEttoii^g  Head  Lame  js  remurkabk  for  a  custom  w^Tcb 
still  pr^vuls*  In  a  book  of  chantries,  among  die  Haileian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museuqn,  it  is,  noted  that  John 
Breikelles  gave  an  annual  rent  of  9/.  issuing  from  a  tenement 
called  the  l)mperor*s  Head,  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin  in 
the  Vintry 9  to  keep^  an  obit.^  Tbt  Mnual  donation  of  bread 
and  cheese  is  given  to  the  pMf,  who  stand  od  the  hearlb  of 
the  house  where  it  is  digtribatedi  and  drink  to  the  pious  me* 
iMory  of  Mr.  Br ickdies  and  his  wife  in  a  eup  of  sack,  a  Latin, 
giaof  being  proneuneed  al^tfan  time. 

Thrb^  Cranes  Lakh.  TMs  wat  so  edfcd  firom  thne 
large  oranes  ^  limbef  aatiendy  placed  on  the  Vintry  Wharf  ta 
trane  op  win^  The  lane  was  also  called  Painted  TAvisaN 
Lane,  en  account  of  a  tAvem  which  waa  painted,  probably 
with  emblematical  figures^  a*  early  as  the  reign  of  Riebard'  II. 
The  original  name,  from  the  cranes  used  in  merchandize,  hss 
been  grossly  mtstakea;  it  k^now  represented  by  three  birds, 
bearing  the  same  distinction. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  lane  was  The  Vintrie,^  whence 
the  whole  ward  derives  its  denominatton.f  This  was  a  spa* 
oious  mansion,  built  of  stone  and  timber;  it  was  first  the 
residence  of  Sir  John  Gisors,  mayor,  and  also  constable  cC 
the  Tower,  in  1311.  Pennant  infcmns  us,  that  in  the  tur« 
bnlent  times  of  Edward  IL  he  was  charged  with  several  harsh 
and  unjust  proceedings]^  and,  being  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  king's  justices  to  answer  the  accusadon,  in  1319^ 
lie  and  other  principal  citizens  fled,  and  ppt  themselves  un« 
der  the  protection  of  the  rebdlious  barons.  It  was  in  this 
(louse  that  Henry  I'ieard,  mayor  in  1356,  afterwards  feasted 
four  sovereign  princes^  in  the  year  1 363.  % 

Church  Lane  was  formerly  called  Fanners  Lane^  from 
one  of  its  owners.  It  obtained  the  present  denomination  Oy, 
account  of  facing  the  place  where  stood  the  church  of 

^  Aa  Ohit  Was  an  office  perrormed  at  funerals,  when  the  corpse  wit 
hi  the  ehnrch,  and  befors  it  wis  buried ;  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
sa  anairdnary,  and  then  money  oit  fati^ds  were  given  towards  fSut  ■mhi'- 
tenance  of  a  priest  who  should  peribtn  thU  offic^  erery  year. 

t  Sec  Vol  11.  p.  93.  1  Vol,  I.  p.  80. 
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THIS  cburch  was  9m  anti^nt,  9t  least,  as  the  reign  of  WIU 
liam  I. ;  for  Ralph  Pevereliy  who  was  living  at  that  period, 

^fare  the  adrowson  to  the  abbey  of  St.  P^r,  Gloucester; 

Mb^  abbot  and  convent  of  which  presented  .to  the  living  in  the 

.^year  1388,  aUd  till  the  alteration  of  the  conventual  to  a  ca* 
tbednd  churohby  Uwxy  YIII.  After jxiany  interchanges  qf 
the  living,  which  by  the  above  alteration  hfid  devolied  to  thp 
erown,  Edward  VL  granted . the. advoweon  to  th^  bishc!^  fd 
Weroester  .and  bis  snccessofs,  with  whom  tbe^preseqtatioii 
contiuuies.  i^ 
The  &biic  wf^  lebuilt  abojot  the  ji^r  1999%  by  tbe  execa« 

Jtars  of  Matthew  Ckdumbars^aBQardeauxxnercbantiQwineff 

rand  new  rooM  by  Sir  Ralph  Astry,  niayor,  in  1493.    Xbis 

jaagistrate  died  next  yeac^  .and  was  buried  in  (be  choir. 

Here  was  also  the  place  of  sepulture  £pr  Sir  Johp  QjborB, 
and  his  ftmily.  Sir  John  founded  a  chantry  for  the  souls  <9f 
himsdf  and  Isabel  his  wife.  Its  first  patron  was  ^artbolomewy 
IcHrd  Burghessh,  in  1368,  and  after  him  John  ComwaUeyf^ 

,£sq.  who.  presented  to  it  several  ^^imes. 

The  church  having  been  burnt  iigi  the  gveat  fire,  t|ie  pariah 

,was  united  to  St.  Michael  Royd,  and  the  site  appropriate 

.as  a  bocial  ipround. 

Among  the  eminent  cler|[3ri|i^  of  tfiis  parish  the  following 

V  cannot  with  proprieQrbe  passed  pver:  Dr.  Joi^  Lesley, 
descended  from  an  antient  femiJ^  of  that  na^e  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.    Having  bejen  matriculated  at  Aberdeeu,  he 

.^'Iterwarda  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  apd  then  tfeaveUing 
into  Germany,  France,  &c.  became  famous  for  his  erudi* 

(tion  and  bis  polished  manners.  He  eonversed  in  French, 
Spanishf  and  Italian  with  the  j^qility  of  thenatives;  and  l;e 
had  such  an  extraordinary  command jofXatin,  that  he  was 
complimented  whilst  Jie  r^ded  in  Spain,  with  the  expression 
that  ^'  Lesley  alone  can  spea^  XaMo.**  |t  was  also  said  of 
him  and  of  another  divine,  bearing  the  same  name,  thft 
^'  No  man  preached  more  gracefully  than  the  one,  nor  with 
piore  authority  than  the  other/'    Xbese  YarioA^aftfcompUsh- 
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ments  recommended  him  to  James  I*  CharksL  and  Charles  If. 
who  admitted  him  of  their  council  for  Scotland  and  treland. 
He  vacated  this  living  in  1628,  on  his  promotion  to  be  bishop 
of  tkie  Isles.  He  was  afterwards  trandated  to  the  see  of  Ra- 
phoe  in  Ireland^  where  by  his  persevering  management  be 
increased  the  revenue  of  that  diocese  above  one  third;  and 

^  built  a  palace  for  the  use  of  the  bishopric,  so  contrived  for 
strength  as  well  as  beauty,  that  it  served  as  a  fortress  during 
the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre  in  164U  From  this  palace 
it  was,  when  Sir  Ralph  Gore  at  Matchribeg,  with  other  Bri- 
tish inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  extremity,  by  a  long 
siege,  and  the  necessity  of  a  sudden  and  unconditional  sur- 
render of  their  lives  to  the  merciless  cruelty  of  the  Irisbythat 
bishop  Lesley  sallied  amidst  the  flames  of  the  whole  coiimtry 
and  relieved  them,  at  the  moment  that  they  had  converted 
their  dishes,  &c.  into  balls.     This  also,  was  after  the  Loggaa 

;  forces,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  had  refused  to  hsusard 
the  relief.  He  raised  and  maintained  a  regiment  of  loyahsts, 
besides  enduring  a  siege  in  his  episcopal  castle,  and  held  out 
to  the  last  extremity  before  he  surrendered  to  Cromwell's 
forces.  The  news  of  the  Restoration  was  so  grateful  to  him 
that  he  rode  from  Chester  to  London  in  twenty-four  hours,  a 
vast  distance  at  that  time.  In  1661  he  was  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Clogher,  and  might  have  had  higher  preferments ;  but 

'  he  excused  himself,  being  resolved  to  end  his  labours  among 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  a  joint  suflerer.  He  died  at 
Castle  Lesley  in  1671,  aged  upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 
The  oldest  bishop  then  in  Europe. 

BitUNO  Ryves,  D.  D.  was  a  famous  and  eloquent  preacher; 
besides  this  living,  he  had  the  vicarage  of  Stanwell,  and  was 
chaplain  to'Charles  I. '  He  was  also  a  sufferer  by  the  grand 
rebellion,  seqii^tered  from  his  rectory,  and  driven  from  his 

*^  vicarage,  he  wandered  about  in  danger  and  poverty.  His 
snvereign  conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  Chichester,  which, 

*  however  produced  little  or  no  profit,  till  the  Restoration,  when 

'being  sworn'  one  of  ibe  chaplains  in  ordinary,  he  had  the 

^  dcanaries  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton  conferred  on  him. 
He  was  also  rector  of  Acton  in  Middlesex,  and  Registrar  of 
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'the  Order  of  the  Garter;  besides  being  rector  of  Uasleley  m 
Oxfordshire.     He  died  at  Windsor  in  1 677,  aged  eighty- one^ 

and  was  buried  in  St.  George's  chapel.  His  Mercurial  Rus- 
ticus  is  well  known ;  be  also  published  several  other  works. 

Queen  Street^  or  New  Queen  Street,  was  formerly  called 
Broad  Lane,  on  account  of  its  more  convenient  space  for 
carting  goods  from  Vintry  Wharf.  At  'the  south  end  of  this 
street  are  broad  stairs,>where  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  usu- 
ally took  water  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  9th  of  No-* 
vember,  when  they  went  to  be  sworn  into  office  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Within  a  few  years  Black-friars  Stairs  have  been 
appointed  for  these  purposes,  as  being  more  convenient^  and 
without  danger. 

TTiis  street  was  formed  after  the  fire  as  a  continuation  of 
Sopar  Lane,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  direct  passage  from 
Guildhall  to  the  Thames^  To  accomplish  this  it  was  deemed 
necessary  that  the  church  of  St. Thomas  the  Apostle,  which 
had  stood  across  where  the  new  street  is  formed,  should  con- 
tinue in  its  ruin,  except  a  part  now  occupied  as  a  burial 
ground;  the  opposite  side  also  has  been  built  upon;  but  is 
paved  with  flag  stones,  and  forms  a  handsome  area  before 
the  houses  in  Queen  Street. 

Maiden  Lane,  on  the  east  side  of  Queen  Street,*  passing 
to  College  Hill,  was  antiently  called  Kerians  Lane^  from  a 
possessor  of  that  name.     Richard  Chawcer,  citizen  and 

'vintner,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow 
Lane,  his  tenement  and  tavern,  the  corner  of  Kerion  Lane. 

-'  Trusting,  that  by  the  assistance  of  Stow  and  other  autho- 
rities, we  have  been  successful  in  ascertaining  the  true  origin 
and  residence  of  "Sir  Richard  Whittington,  we  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  probability  goes,  to  trace  the  family  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

Mr.  Urry  seems  to  contietnf)  the  idea  of  Speght,  in  thinking 
that  one  Richard  Chaucer  was  his  father ;  and  states  it  as  an 
improbability^  because  that  Richarcf  was  a  vintner,  and  at 

'  his  death  J6ft  his  house,  tavern,  And  stocky  &e.  Stow'men- 
tions  nothing  concerning  stocky  but  only  tenement  B\\d't(ive)^ ; 
and  we  have  before  stated  that  Tubema  was  merely  a  Ware. 
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Ikom/t  for  dipoiitiQg,goodf  prenous  to  lale;*  4hi$  cooycctsie 
Is  Btrengtheped  by  tbe  donation  of  Jiit  tenement  mod  .taeem; 
that  is  Us  imue^md^warehousei  fat  the  mercbajBts  ct  tfa^ 
Vintry  were  distinguislied  by  tbe  joaaies  VmeiariimAT^ 
iemarii,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III*  the  fint  were  thm 
who  dealt  in  ^  importation  cf  wine^  the  Jatter  were  lbs 
warehousemen^  who  retailed  iL  So  that  e  YiaMier  4Wid 
Tccoemer  ^ere  very  diiferent  persons. 

Richard  Ghancqr  was  therefece  tiot  j9l  tavern  kniffief^  hot 
an  afflnent  wine  merdiants  and  that  theiiunily  werejcoofo- 
$ant  in  trade,  is  ei^dept  from  Geofirey^  the  sen,  beiog^n* 
ployed  as  .(Comptroller  of  the  customs  in  the  port  <if  Vjofidmt 
^th  the  proviso  that  he  should  ptfrsmofiy  execntethe  office, 
and  write  the  accounts  relating  t^  \t^ih  his  pvm  htmd.'^ 
Thomas  his  first  son  was  also  a  merchant,  and  married  4o 
Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Burghershe,  brother  of  Bar- 
tholomew lord  Bui;gher8be,  who  we  have  before  mentioned 
m  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  chantry  in  St.  Martin,  Vintry; 
md  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  si^y  more  ffhsa  ws 
come  to  speak  of  Worcester  House, 

It  is  also  to  be  repoUected  that  Kerion's  Laae  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  Royal,  which  Edward  III.  cmlled 
his  Inot  and  that  the  houses  of  the  principal  nobility  were 
scattered  round  in  various  parts  of  tbe  Soyal(  .tbecefon^  tho 
residence  of  Richard  .Chauper  being  near  the  court,  must 
have  been  ^  es:peost7e  dwelling;  Urrysaems  alsotoflj 
that  it  must  have  been  very  unnatuval  in  the  fiuher  ^tolesfs 
tbe  whob  of  his  piopeirty  to  the  churchy  when  hia  son  wsss 
minor  at  .college.  The  above  bequest  does  not  imply  tbB 
wAole  of  his  possessions ;  f  and  we  coi^ectnre  also  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  >the  palace  «nd  Cfaaucer^s  boose,  ^gl^ 
cause  the  king  to  make  Geo£(rey  his  page,  and  tq  qpalifjf  isBi 
in  the  luuversity  at  the  jroyal  expeoce;  Wltbiamjgfat  indole 
the  poet,  when  he  left  the  university  to  "epply  t^  ot^  fc^ 
the  preferments  which  be  afterwards  #ttamed.  There  wM 
tint  that  distance  between  nobility  and  merchaadbe  wbicb 
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has  nnce  talcen  (dace;  and  till  h  can  be  discbmed  who  the 
John  Chaucer  was  that  attended  £dwardni.  in  his  ^xpedi«' 
tion  to  Flanders^  in  13S8,  we  most  be  on  the  nde  of  those 
who  affirm  diat  Richard  Chaucer,  wine-meirchant,  was  the 
fkther.of  Ceoftrey,  who  was  ten  years  of  age  when  the  abore 
John  Chaucer  was  in  the  train  of  king  Edward.  Richard 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  when  his 
aon  was  twenty  years  of  age.     . 

SAINT  THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE.. 

THIS  church  stood  in  Cloak  Lane,  and*  belonged  from 
time  immemorial  tp  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  it  con- 
tinues still  in  the  collation  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Here  was  a  perpetual  chantry  founded  for  the  souls  of 
^Thomas  Remain  and  of  Julian  his  wife,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  London  for  the  time  bemg  was  patron.  There  were  other 
^hantries  in  addition,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  a  priest. 

Sr  William  Littlebury,  alias  Horn,  was  so  named  by  Ed* 

ward  IV.  on  account  of  his  excellent  blowing  of  the  horn, 

according  to  Stow,  who,  however,  mentions  him  again  as 

mayor  of  London  in  1437,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas 

Horn  of  Snaylewell  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  had 

been  knighted  on  the  field  by  Henry  VlL    This  knight  was 

Buri^  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  gave  bb  house  ia 

Bread  Street,  called  the  Geor^e^  to  the  cotnpany  of  Salters^ 

of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  maihtiun  a  priest  here^  who 

was  to  have  a  yearly  pension  of  6/.  ISf.  4d.    He  also  g^Vtt 

to  every  preacher  at  ^auPs  Cross  and  at  the  Sj^tal  4d.  for 

-ever;  to  the  prisoners  at  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Marshalsea^ 

and  King^s  Bench,'  10^.  at  Christinas,  and  the  same  donation 

at  Easter,  for  ever,  ^'  but,*'  says  Stow,  ^<  these  legacies  are 

hot  performed.*^    He  appointed  by  his  testatnent,  the  hells 

in  this  church  to  be  changed  fc^  four  new  bells,  but  that  also. 

was  not  performed;  and  gave  five  hundred  marks  towards 

fepahring  the  high  roads  between  London  and  Cambridge^ 

smd  his  dwelling  house,  with  the' garden  £^nd  appurtentaces 

to  be  sold,  and  bestowed  in  charitable  actions^  us  his  execu^ 

ton  dmU  onMtt  be/pre  God: 

There 
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.  There  were  several  other  benefactions  to  this  rchiurchf 
vhiph  was  burnt  in  the  year  1666,  and  the  parish  united  to 
^t  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow  Lane, 

.Among  the  clergy  who  officiated  here,  was  Thomas 
Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Granger  says  of  this  ptelate,  ^^  that  he  had  been  a  forward 
wd  confident  preacher  at  the  time  of  the  Interregnum,  and 
proceeded  in  exact  conformity  with  the  powers  then  in  being, 
but  struck  in  with  the  royal  party  af  the  Restoration,  and  was 
no  less  forward  upon  all  occadioifs. to.  express  his  loyalty .*- 
He  was  made  one  of  the  king^s  cI^apLains ;  was  successively  a 
prebendary  of  St.  PauPs,  and  of  Durham,  and  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  Dr.  Womack  for  the  bishopric  of  St.  David^s« 
In  the  reign  of  James,  he  enlisted  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
pretogs^tive,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Chester  for  boldly  as- 
serting  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  that  the  king^s  promises  to 
his  parliament  were  not  binding  y'*  It  is  probable,  that  on 
such  slavish  terms  he  might  have  been  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  if  that  prince  had  continued  on  the  throne.  He 
sat  in  the  JEcclesiastical  Comrnissioyi,^  and  was  one  of  the 
judges  sent  by  the  king  to  intimidate  the'  fellows  of  Magda- 
fen  College  in  Oxford,  in  the  affair  of  Dr.  Parker,  whom 
fjhey  Jiad  refused  to  elect  their  president,  according  to  the 
roval  mandate.  Upon  the  Revolution,  he  fled  into  France, 
w:here  he  ofliciated  as  minister  to  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
^in^^s  household.  Upon  the  death  of  Jeth  Ward,  he  be- 
came  titular  bishop  of  Salisbury.  James,  who  looked  upon 
l^im  as  neither  Projte^taut  nor  Papist,  had  little  or  no  esteem 
for  him.  He  died  of  the  flux  m  Ireland,  whither  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  royal  adventurer,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1689."  t 
*  This  part  of  Cloak  Lane  vijas  antiently  called  Knight- 
Riders  Street,  oh  account  of  the  knights  armed  at  all  points, 
Srho  mounted  at  Tower  Royal,  and  proceeded  through  this 
street  till  they  c^me  to  Creed  Lane,  whence  crossing  Lud- 
gate  Street,  they  passed  into  Snr^ithfield,  to  display  their 
feats  of  chivalry  before  the  royal  family,  nobilitj'^,  and  other 
dignified  characters  of  the  realm.  /^ 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  276.  f  Hist,  of  En^nd,  Vol.  IV,  p.  29. 
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On  the  south  side  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  nearly  ad« 
joining  to  Anchor  Alley,  is  situated 

VINTNERS'  HALL. 

THIS  handsome  building  is  situated  on  the  spot  once  oc^ 
cupied  by  the  house  of  Sir  John  Stody,  mayor  of  London  in 
1351  y  and  at  that  time  called  Stody  Place,  or,  the  Manor  of 
theVintry;  which' place  Sir  John  afterwards  gave  to  the 
Vintners  Company. 

The  present  edifice  incloses  a  square  court,  with  a  large 
handsome  iron  gate  in  the  front  next  the  street,  hung  upon 
columns  wreathed  with  grapes  and  leaves,  and  a  Bacchus 
upon  three  tuns  on  each  pillar.  The  hall  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  behind  it  is  a  garden  with  a  passage  to  the  Thames* 

'^  In  the  great  hall  is  a  good  picture  of  St.  Martin,  on  a 
white  horse,  dividing  his  clos^k  with  our  Saviour,  who  ftp^ 
peared  to  him  in  the  year  337,  in  the  character  of  abeggar; 
Hie  Christo  chlamjdem  Martinus  diroidiaVil ; 
£t  facitfmus  idem  nobiii  exemplificavit. 

There  is,  besides,  a  statue  of  that  saint  in  the  same  room; 
and  another  picture  of  him  above  stairs.  *^  Why  this  saint  waft ' 
selected  as  patron  of  the  company  I  know  not,  except  they  ^ 
imagined  that  the  saint,  actuated  by  good  wine,  haa  been 
inspired  with  good  thoughts;  which,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment  of  James  Howel,  producing  good  works  brought  a  man 
to  heaven.  And,  to  shew  the  moral  in  a  contrary  effect,  her^ 
is  a  picture  of  Lot  and  his  incestuous  daughters,  exemplify- 
ing the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  the  best  things."  * 

The  VINTNERS  form  a  very  antient  company;  wiere 
known  by  the  name  of  Merchant-wine-tufmers  of  Gascpyt^^ 
and  were  distinguished  into  importers,  who  were  qaUed  Vu 
neatrijy  or  wholesale  dealers  in  wine;  and  Tabemarij^  or 
retailers,  who  kept  taverns  or  cellars  to  retail  wine  bought 
of  the  merchant.  They  were  incorporated  by  Edward  III. 
and  confirmed  by  Henry  VI«  who  granted  them  a  charter  to 
form  them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  ^^  The  Master^ 
Wardens,  and  Freemen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of 

*  Penaant. 
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Vbtners  of  tha  City  of  London."  This  is  the  eler^ih  of 
the  twelve  principal  companies ;  i^nd  is  governed  by  a  master, 
wardens,  and  court  pf  assistants. 

The  freemen  belonging  to  this  company  have  the  privi- 
lege of  retailing  wine  without  a  licence.  They  have  consi- 
derable possessions,  out  of  which  they  pay  large  sums  an« 
pually  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

They  have  also  an  almshouse  near  Mile^end  for  twelve  wi- 
iow^f  with  a  chapel. 

Near  the  w^ter  side,  a  little  po  the  west  of  Vinters^  Hall,  is 

WORCESTER  PLACE. 

Mr.  Pennant  sjays  that  this  was  the  antj^nt  residence  of  tbt 
accomplished  John  Tip  toft  ^  earl  of  Worcester,  during  the 
jreigDs  of  Henry  VI^  and  Edward  IV.  But  we  will  endeavour 
^  prove  that  it  was  a  different  family  who  resided  here. 

Bartholomew,  lord  Burghersh,  whose  niece  married  Tho- 
ipas,  son  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  before  mentioned,  bad  a 
daughter  and  heir  who  married  Edward  Le  Despencer,  grand 
pephew  of  the"  unfortunate  Hugh  le  Despencer,  whose  son 
Thomas  was  earl  of  Gloucester,  beheaded  by  the  rabble  in 
Bristol,  in  the  year  1359.  This  nobleman  left  only  one 
daughter  and  heir,  Isabel,  who  first  married  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  earl  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  his  first  cousin,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick.  The 
issue  of  Isabel  was  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Nevil, 
afterwards  lord  Bergavenny.  We  do  not  find  that  Tiptoft, 
earl  of  Worcester,  had  any  possessions  in  London,  except 
the  office  of  constable  of  the  Tower. 

Nearly  opposite  is  Garlick  H?l]^,  ^t  th^  as9ent  of  ^Hck 
ftands  the  parish  chi^rch  of 
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*t'ttE  old  church  was  so  decayed  in  1326  as  to  require 
hew  building;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Richard  Rothing,  shetifF^ 
fcnd  700/.  was  laid  out  in  repair  during  the  year  1624^  This 
thurch  is  a  rectory,  and  being  burnt  down  in  1666,  was  re- 
built in  1683.  This  church  was  originally  in  the  patronage 
bf  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster ;  but  coming  to  the 
crown  upon  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  was  granted 
by  Mary  I.  to  the  bishop  of  London  and  his  successors. 

It  is  built  of  stone,  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  . 
broad,  forty  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  the  steeple  ninety- 
eight  feet.  The  tower  is  divided  into  three  stages.  In  the 
lowest  is  a  very  elegant  door,  with  coupled  columhs  of  the  > 
Corinthian  6rder.  In  the  second  is  a  pretty  large  window^ 
with  the  form  of  a  circulai*  one  not  opened  over  it.  In  the 
third  story  is  a  window  larger  than  the  former ;  and  the  cor- 
nice above  this  supports  a  range  of  open  \tork,  in  the  place 
of  battlements^  oh  a  balustrade.  Hence*  rises  the  turret, 
which  is  composed  of  four  stages,  and  decorated  with  co- 
lumns, scrolls,  and  other  ornaments. 

Stow  mentions  the  monuments  of  the  folIo\nng  eminent 
persons  who  were  buried  in  the  old  church: 

Mr.  Sheriff  Rothing^  the  rebuilder. 

'  U  2  Walter 
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Walter  Nele,  sheriiTy  1337.  John.  Oxenford,  vintnery 
mayor,  1341 :  also  Richard  Lyons,  a  famous  wine-merchant^ 
a  skilful  lapidary,  and  sheriff  of  London ;  '^  he  was/*  sa}^ 
Mr.  Weever,  ^'  drawn  and  haled  out  of  his  own  house,  and 
beheaded  in  Cheapside,  Anno  1 38 1 ,  by  Wat  Tyler,  andtHber 
rcbeW 

The  same  author  says,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  was 
erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Stanly, 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  Lord  Strange,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  Lord  Stanley  of  Latham  in  Lancashire,  and 
earl  of  Derby;  ^ir  George  died  at  Derby-house,  now  the 
Herald's  Office,  in  the  year  1487. 

John  Wroth,  mayor,  1361. 

John  Broomer,  alderman,  1474. 

Lady  Stanley,  mother  to  the  earl  of  Derby. 

Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

Lady  Herbert,  countess  of  Worcester. 

WilliamVernor,  mayor,  1389. 
'    William  Moor,  mayor,  1395. 
'  Robert  Chicbeley,  mayor,  1421. 

James  Spencer,  mayor,  1543. 

Richard  Piatt,  1600 ;  formerly  sheriff  of  London,  foun<ier 
of  a  free  s&hool  and  six  alms-houses  at  Aldenham,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford. 

Edmund  Chapman,  Esq.  joiner  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
keeper  of  the  armoury  at  Greenwich,  a  benefactor  to  the 
parish,  as  well  as  to  several  prisons  and  hospitals.  He  died 
May  14,  1588. 

Among  the  rectors  of  note  occurs,  Arthur  Bulkley,  D.  D. 
who  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  in  1541.  This 
prelate  sold  five  bells  from  his  cathedral ;  and  Godwin,  in  his 
lives  of  the  bishops,  says  **  that  going  to  the  sea  shore  to  see 
them  shipped  off,  he  had  not  set  three  steps  on  his  return 
home  before  he  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  so  continued 
daring  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle's,  is  a  street  on  the  brow  of 
Garlick  Hill,  so  called  from  the  church  which  formerly  stood 
at  the  east  end. 

At 
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At  the  conier  of  the  street,  next  Glkrli^k  Hill  stood  a  great 
liouae  of  stone  called  Ormond  Place,  the  inn  of  the  earb 
of  Ormond,  who  ^rere  paternally  de9cended  from  Hervey 
Walter,  a  great  baron  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  grand- 
son of  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  baron  of  Dunniow,  and  lord 
of  Baynard's  castle.  This  b^ron  had  five  sons :  Theobald, 
his  second  son,  was  k  person  of  great  consideration  in  those 
times.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  in  high  favour  with 
Richard  I.  who  advanced  him  to  the  office  of  chief  butler  of 
Irdand.  The  office  was  of  such  importance,  that  the  holder 
transferred  the  name,  to  be  the  surname  of  his  family.  His 
son  James  Butler,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  &c.  and  was  by  Ed- 
ward III.  created  earl  of  Ormond  in  Ireland ;  whence  de- 
scended the  noble  fiimily  of  Bujtler,  dukes  and  earls  of  Or- 
mond, and  other  branches. 

It  does  not  appear  by  what  means  Ormond  House  passed 
to  the  crown;  but  E^dward  IV.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
gave  to  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the  manor  of  Greenwich,  with 
the  town  and  park,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  also  gave 
this  tenement,  called  Ormond  Place,  with  all  the  appurte-. 
nances  to  the  same,  situate  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity » 
in  Knight-riders  Street,,  in  London.  The  mansion,  which  had 
been  lately  taken  down,  in  Stow's  time,  was.  afterwards  con« 
verted  to  divers  <'  fair. tenements"  the  corner  house  of  which 
was  a  tavern.    It  is  now  held  by  an  eminent  tallow  chandler. 

On  the  same  side  of  jthe  street  is  a  meeting  house  of  long 
establishment,  for  Scottish  Congregationalists,  denominated 
Seceders. 

These  dissenters  from  the  kirk  of  Scotland  originated 
about  the  year  1730,  with  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine.  They  are  rigid  and  austere  Calvinists;  and  through 
a  difference  respecting  civil  concerns,  they  are  divided  into 
burghers  and  anti-burghers;  of  which  divisions  the  latter  are 
most  confined  in  their  sentiments,  and  least  associate  with 
other  classes  of  Christians.  They  are,  however,  notwith* 
standing  their  secession,  strict  Presbyterians. 

The  Reformation  m  Scotland^  lik«  that  in  England  and 

Germany, 


Germariy,  ^trii^gleki  ^idi  a  long  seriifis  of  o|>pQitt{oo»  Wd  firas 
at  length  gloriously  iriualpbant.  Dr.  Gilbert  Staart  cteertes^ 
that  *'  The  happiest  and  biM  mler^ts  6f  M>dety  were  th^ 
objects  fbr  wfiich  they  buckled  oil  their  afmottr,  andtd  \^dt 
And  to  act  for  their  duratiotr  and  stability,  are  perhaps  the 
flftost  important  eroploymeats  of  patriotiftsm  and  public^  af^ 
Ibction.  The  Reformation  may  suffer  fluctuation  in  ila  formsf 
lk«it>  for  the*godd  and  prosperity  of  msfnkind^it  is  tobebojied 
Ihat  if  is  never  to  yield  and  to  submit  to  the  errors  and  the  su- 
pentitions  it  oterwhelioaed.'* 

•  Si  this  street  antientFy  stood  Riwgeei  IlALt,  the  toim 
ttatision  of  thd  earls  of  Cornwall.  Stoitr  says  that  "  in  the 
r^ign  of  Edward  III.  a  place  so  called,  with  four  diops  and 
two  gatdetis  in  tbispiarish,  were  granted  by  Edmund,  earl  of 
GcMTiwalt  to  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu,  near  Osfcford ;  and  re- 
granted,  and  a  plea  thereupon  in  the  hustings,  2  R.  II.** 

The  fiisiorian  is  certainly  mistaken  with  Aspect  to  the 
^m^  of  this  earl  of  Cornwall.  It  appeaVs  that  Richard  Plan- 
tagenct,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Heni^  III:  founded 
jthe  abbey  of  Beaulieu.  His  son  fedmundj  whd  founded  the 
abbey  of  Hales,  and  gave  a  proportion  or  quantity  of  ouf 
jfaviour'*s  blood !  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Beaulieu  Abbey } 
but  died  without  lawful  issue  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  1300. 
The  earldom  was  then  bestowed  by  Edward  11.  on  his  fa- 
vourite Fierce  Gaveston  ;  and  after  his  death  it  reverted  to 
the  royal  family,  when  John  Plant agenet,  brother  of  Ed- 
ward III.  held  It;  but  dying  without  issue,  Edward  converted 
it  intc^'a  dukedom  anci  attached  it  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
kings  of  England,  whether  by  birth  or  by  the  death  of  thcif 
elder  brother,  without  any  creation.  It  must  therefore  have 
Been  Jc/An,  who  made  the  sale  of  Ringed  Hall. .  Henry  Vllt 
ftfter  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  bestowed  the  whole  upon 
Morgan  Philip,  alias  Wolfe* 

HHere  was  also  an  extensive  house,  denominated  Ii*re8  Inv> 
'^htch  was  erected  for  William  de  Ipres,  who  having  beeti 
invited  from  Flanders,  with  a  body  of  his  countrymen  ib  the 
assistancv^  of  king  Stephen  against  the  empress  Maud,  in 
1 138,  grovr  into  such  ftvour  with  his  employer,  that  he  built 
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|5»r  b{in  this  house  near  the  Tower  ip  whjch  the  king  lodged  4| 
that  time^  for  Ivs  greater  safely,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Robert  ^rl  of  Glocester,  brother  to  the  empress,  beipg 
taken  prisoner^  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Wiili^um  dfr 
Jpres,  to  be  kept  in  the  castle  of  Rochester;  where  be  con- 
tinued tiH  king  Stephen  being  ^Iso  ni^^  pri^oneri^jhey  veif 
both  exchanged, 

When  Henry  11.  assumed  the  goverajq^eat,  this  William 
gnd  his  adherentSi  apprehensive  Of  the  resentment  of  th^ 
pew  tnonarcby  for  the  part  thi^y  had  take;u  against  his  sucr 
<;essiOn,  departed  from  the  realm;  but  Henry,  impelled  by 
nobler  motives,  recalled  tbemy  ^nd  restored  them  to  his  fa* 
vour  and  their  possessic^s ;  and  the  family  of  Pe  Ipres  ppa- 
tinued  residents  in  the  pity  of  London  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1377,  the  citizens  were  severely  oppressed  by 
the  tyrannic  measures  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster; 
he  had  attacked  the  magistracy  ^nd  churqh,  imprisoned  Wil- 
liam of  Wickham  bishop  of  Winphcster,  deposed  the  mayof 
and  otherwise  by  arbitrary  proceedings,  excited  th^  rage  of 
(he  people;  the  lower  classes  of  citizens  were  resolved  to  de- 
stroy him  and  his  coadjutoi*  Sir  Henry  Percy,  whom  he  ha4 
lately  appointed  earl-ms^rshal ;  fortunately  for  the  duke,  'hi^ 
and  his  companion  had  gone  to  dinner  with  John  de  Ipres,  at 
his  maqsion  in  St.  Thomas  Apostles;  of  which  the  populap^^ 
being  ignorant,  posted  to  the  4uke*s  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
One  of  the  duke's  kqights,  upon  seeing  the  tumult,  hasted 
to  the  pity  tq  apprize  the  diike  of  his  danger;  *^  and  aftei; 
he  had  knocked  and  eould  not  get  in,  he  said  to  ^averlan4 
the  porter,  <  If  tt^o^i  love  my  lord  and  thy  life,  open  the^ 
ggtc  ;*  with  which  words  he  got  ei^try,  and  with  great  fear  b^ 
fells  the  duke,  '  that  without  the  gate  were  infinite  numberf 
^f  armed  men,  and  unless  he  took  great  heed,  that  day  woul^ 
be  his  last/  With  which  wordis,  wh^e  the  di^ke  heard  theai» 
he  loaped  so  hastily  from  hi^  oysters^  th^t  b^  hi^  both  I^ 
)%«  against  the  form :  wii;;^  was  oiFered  tq.  bis  oysters,  but  bf 
WQuld  not  drink  for  ba^t^;  he  flecl  with  bis  Mlow  Sir  Q^ory 
ipercy,  no  man  following  him,  aod  ^nleiing  the  Tbaines,  ne^ 
yer  stinted  rowing  until  they  came  tp  a  bQi|#e  near  th^jp^noy 
»f  l^#*Wa^Qa  (hesidj^a  44Wbeth)  vlww  a*  that  tiin«  th# 
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princess  *  was,  with' the  young  prince,  before  whom  he  made 
bis  complaint.  The  princess  having  heard  their  talk,  com* 
forted  them,  promising  that  she  would  make  a  final  end  of 
fill  those  matters. 

**  The  common  people  disappointed  of  their  prey,  re- 
turned to  the  Savoy  palace,  and  being  asked  by  a  priest  what 
they  demanded,  they  answered,  '  the  persons  of  the  duke 
and  Percy,  who  had  unjustly  detained  in  prison  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Mei%:  the  priest  immediately  replied,  <  Sir  Peter  was 
a  traitor,^  which  so  incensed  the  mob,  that,  insisting  on  the 
priest  being  Sir  Henry  Percy,  the  marshal,  in  disguise,  they 
dragged  him  forth,  and  knocked  him  on  the  head.** 

During  this  tumult,  William  Courten^y,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, arrived  at  the  Savoy,  where,  in  a  most  pathetic  speech, 
he  exhorted  them  to  forbearance,  urging  that  it  was  the  holy 
time  of  Lent,  and  promising  that  their  grievances  should  be 
redressed ;  which  so  gained  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
that  they  desisted,  otherwise  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  razed  the  duke*s  palace  to  the  ground. 

The  citizens  very  shortly  after  received  a  message  from  the 
princess  dowager  of  Wales,  persuading  them  to  beg  pardon 
of  the  duke  for  the  outrages  th^y  had  committed ;  which  they, 
out  of  respect  to  her,  consented  to,  at  the  same  time  begging 
she  would  use  her  influence  to  have  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere 
brought  to  a  fair  and  legal  trial. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  being  apprehensive  of  the  king*s 
displeasure,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avert  it;  and  accord- 
ingly, a  niimber  of  the  principal  citizens  wdted  on  his  ma- 
Jesty,  but  were  kept  back  by  the  duke;  at  length  he  told 
them  that  the  king  was  '<  evil  at  his  ease,'*  and  that  his  sick- 
ness might  be  encreased,  if  he  were  moved  to  anger  by  their 
speech.  But  the  citizens,  whose  chiefest  man  and  speaker 
was  John  Philpot,  ansvrered  the  duke  '^  that  they  were  not 
came  by  any  means  to  augment  the  king's  sickness,  but  ra- 
ther to  mitigate  his  grief,  that  he  might  be  strong  to  defend 
them.  Moreover,  they  were  charged  not  to  communicate 
those  matters  which  they  had  in  commission  from  the  city 
unto  any  other  than  unto  their  liege  lord  and  king.** 
P  Widow  of  £4i!rard  the  Black  Prince  aadher  soi^,  afterwardt  Richard  11. 
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Ha^g/ebntrary  to  tlie  duke's  iucKrititibn^  obtained  ait 
audioDC^  of  the  king,^  they  explained  Jo  hisipaagesty,  ^f  it  had 
beep  published  in  parliasient,  as  his  will,  that/  contrary  tm 
their  lib^tiesy  the  mayorishiaruld  be  deported ^  aod  aca^tkin 
creat^>:  they  declared  themselves  itmocent  of  the  lateihstilrw 
rectton^  protesting  that  they  had  done  erevy^tfaiiTg  id  theit 
po^9^er  to  suppress  tbe  same,  though  they  had  unfort^natciy 
been  unsdccessfol  in  their  endeavours." 
.  The  Jcing  told  them  '  f  not  to  be  uneasy ;  he  bad  iiever  mtMit 
tioned  axiy  resolutions  to  their  disadvantage ;  and  thatsO  f$i 
from  infiringing  th^ liberties,  he  ndost  earnestly: desired  onafl 
occasions  to  enlarge  them." 

The  citizens,  highly  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  theit 
monarch,  returned  to  the  city;  where  thefy  were- received  by 
their  brethren  with  every  demonstration  of  joy^  who  mok: 
beactily  congratulated  them  on  their  good-  ,s«bccess. 

Tbough^he' mayor  hud  vwy  wisely  taken  every  preoautioll 
to  pceserve  the  public  peace,  he  could  dot  prev^t  a  few  set- 
ditious  per!)ons  sticking  .up  p0,p$rs  ih  dlfleroiit  parts  4>f  the 
city,  tending  to  >nflame.(the  minds  of  the^.populaoeagainsfc 
the  duke  pf  Lancaster;  it  .therefore  was  judged  xleoessary  t6 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommuniea^fonupob  siichpor^ 
sonsasshouidjvln,fo^ur^,  pfQsiime  (o  wiitte  or  disperse  any 
paper  derogatory  to  the  duk^s*charaiOt6r;.aiid  this  was  «s»^ 
cordingly  done  by  the  V»sh6(^  of  Bangor,  assisted  by  the 
mayoF  and  aldermen. 

Af&irs  remained  in  this  siitiiatlon  till  the  dissolution  of  tfajt 
parlia^ieut^  when  the  resetitAient  of  the;  •duke  of  Laneaster 
against  the  citiaeps  began  tojstem^re  apparent  than  ever' ;rfJir 
the  mayor  apfl  aldermen  being  summoned  to.  attend  th^  Idog 
at  Shene,  near  Richmond,  th0y  were  severely  repriaiaBdCB<|# 
and  urged  to  ask  pardon  of  the  duke :  but  instead  of  so  doiqg^ 
they  asserted  their  innocence,  and  promised  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  apprehend  tlie  offenders,  and  compel 
them  to  make  a  retaliation  proportioned  to  their  crimes. 

This,  however,  was  thought  insufficient ;  whereupon  the 
mayor  and  several  of  the  aldermen  Were  discharged. from 
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tlieir  offices,  and  o^heri,  more  attached  to  the  dnke  of  Lsn- 
cAfiter,  were  appointed  in  their  stead,  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
which  the  king  issued  on  the  occasion. 

The  citizens  being  informed  that  the  king  lay  at  die  point 
of  death,  they  deputed  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  I 
body  to  wait  on  prince  Richard,  who  was  then  with  his  mo- 
ther at  the  pala»ce  of  Kennington ;  when  John  Phil  pot,  in 
the  name  of  his  fellow-citizens,  acquainting  the  prince  with 
the  advices  they  bad  received  of  the  king's  extreme  danger, 
besought  his  favour  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  assured 
him  of  their  readiness  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his 
service,  and  requested  that  he  Would  come  and  reside  among 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  citizens  long  perceived  that  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  had  designs  upon  the  crown  ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose  he  had  endeavoured  to  sow  dissention  between 
them  and  the  young  prince,  the  son  of  their  beloved  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales.  The  tyrannous  exactions  by  the  duke  un^ 
doubtedly  fomented  Wat  Tyler^s  rebellion,  and  ultimately 
hi»  ambition  set  on  foot  the  treason,  which  was  accomplished 
by  his  son  Henry,  to  the  deprivation  of  the  crown  and  life 
of  his  lawful  sovereign. 

Garlick  Hill  is  divided  from  Bow  Lane,  by 'Basing  Lane, 
on  the  west,  and  Turn-base  Lane  on  the  east,  though  now 
the  latter  name  is  involved  in  Bstsing  Lane. 

Bow  Lane,  was  originally  called  Cordwainer  Street, 
and  when  it  was  left  by  the  Cordwainers,  it  was  inhabited  by 
dealers  in  hose,  and  thence  called  Hosier  Lane;  this  trade 
also  being  interrupted  by  the  residence  of  persons  of  differ* 
ent  occupations,  the  street  again  changed  to  its  present  name, 
from  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow. 

On  the  east  side  of  Bow  Lane  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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THIS,  church  is  called  Aldermary,  or  Older  Mary,  on 
account  of  being  the  oldest  church  denoininated  St.  Mary,  and 
therefore  of  a  very  antient  foundation.  St.  Mary  le  Bow  was 
standing  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror;  this  church 
must  therefore  have  been  of  more  remote  date.  The  bdilding 
which  was  burnt  by  the  fire  in  1666,  had  its  foundation  laid 
hy  Henry  Keeble,  grocer^  mayor  of  London,  in  the  year^ 
1^10,  who  also  gave  1000/.  to  finish  it,  with  a  steeple,  which 
was  not  done  in  the  year  1627.  This  worthy  founder  died  ixk 
the  year  1518,  and  was  buried  here. 

The  present  structure  was  built  at  the  charge  of, Henry 
Rogers,  Esq.  who  gave  5000/.  to  the  like  pious  use,  lis  ap« 
pears  by  the  inscription  in  gold  letters  over  the  west  door ;     . 

^des  hsec  Deo  O.  M.  jam  olim  Sacra» 

Quae  communi  Urbis  incendio,  in  ciper^es  redacta, 

Impensis  una  manu,  sed  larga  &  sanctissim^  prodiga, 

Inl<;grisquinq;  Librarum  millibus' 

Surrexit  denud  multo  magniBcentior. 

Jam  piam  Beneficentlam  H£NRicoKoG£as,  Arrolg. 

Edwardi  Rogers  de  Canington,  MilUis,     . 
£t sub  Mariana  Persecutione  Christo  militantii, 
f  ronepoti,  &  Pietates  etiam  Hatredi 
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^       Honests^  hac  b  ingevudi  fronte  palam  fatetuf. 
Anno  Domini  MDCLXXXl.  - 
Memoria*justi  iii  benedictione. 

*        '  Thus  translated: 

This  Church  (which  was  reduced  to  Ashes  by  the  general  Con- 
flagration of  the  City,  and  is  now  rebuilt  with  much  greater  Mag« 
nificence,  by  the  pioUs  Lib«rah'ty  of  one  single^  but  very  bountiful 
hand,  at  the  Expence  of  fulli5000/.)  gratefully  acknowledges  in  this 
comely  Frontispieoe,  Thai  this  Pious  Benefaction  is  owing  to  Henry 
Rogers,  Esq.  the  great  Grandson  of  Edward  Rogers,  of  Caning- 
ton.  Knight,  (who  was  a  Confcssojr  in  Queen  Mary's  Days]  and  the 
Heir  also  of  his  Pi^ty .    In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1 6S 1  • 
Tlie  memory  of  the  Just  shall  be  blessed^ 
This  gentTeman  left  the  above  suna  for  rebuilding  a  church  ; 
and  his  executrix,  Mrs.  Rogers,  was  prevailed  upon  to  apply 
it  to  that  of  St.  Mary.     The  ddnation  was  given  before  the 
>  public  fund  was  settled  by  parliament  on  coals,  for  rebuilding 
diurches  damaged  or  demolished  by  fire. 

It  was  wainscoted  and  pewed  at  the  charge  of  both  parishes, 
and  the  altar-piece,  with  the  rails  and  frame  of  the  commu. 
liion  table,  were  given  by  Lady  Jane  Smith,  relict  of  Sir 
John  Smith,  Knight,  and  alderman.  The  church  was  finished 
in  the  year  1682,  and  the  steeple  built  at  the  public  charge, 
with  money  arising  by  the  coal  duty,  in  1701,  and  the  whol^ 
beautified  and  paved  in  the  year  1705. 

The  walls  of  this  church  are  stone,  the  roof  flat,  covered 
with  lead ;  and  the  pillars,  tower  and  windows  of  the  modem 
Gothic  order. 

It  is  handsomely  adorned  and  finished,  the  roof  with  cir- 
cles, Gothic  arches,  and  branches  of  crocket-work  and  fret- 
work;  the  grand  arches  are  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  tho 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  with  the  arrays  of  Mrs.  Rogers; 
and  also  with  cherubims,  palm  branches,  &c.  aH  infret-work; 
over  jthe  north  aisle  are  two  small  cupolas.  The  pulpit  is  of 
oak,  carved  and  enriched  with  cherubims,  fruit,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  four  columns,  their  enta- 
blature, and  compass  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
in  the  middle  of  the  pediinent  are  the  arm&  of  England  carved^ 
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gilt,  and  painted.  The  intercclumns^  are  ihe  Command* 
ments  done  in  gold  on  black,  and  the  Pater  Noster  and  Creed 
in  black  letters  on  gold.  Over  the  Decalogue,  is  a  glory  be- 
tween two  cherubims,  with  other  enrichments  of  cartouches, 
&c.  for  the  most  part  ornamented  with  gold. 
-  The  Communion  table,  is  a  marble  slab  on  a  carved  frame^ 
resting  on  a  foot  pace  of  that  stone,  black  and  white,  inclosed 
ivith  rail  and  banister. 

There  are  also  three  inner  wainscot  door-cases ;  that  at  the 
west  end  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters,  their  architrave, 
frize,  cornice  and  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  en- 
riched with  leaves,  fruit,  jScc.  those  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  are  plain. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length'  one  hundred 
feet,  breadth  sixty-three,  altitude  about  forty-five,  and  the 
tower  to' the  vertrix  of  thepinacles,  near  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet. 

Benefactors,  besides  the  above  founders  of  the  old  churchy 
were: 

Richard  Chaucer,  vintner,  who  gave  to  the  church. ht&  te- 
nement and  tavern. 

Thomas  Hind,  mercer,^ ten  fodder  of  lead. 

Sir  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  glazed  the  east  win- 
dow. 

Antient  Monuments  recorded  by  Stow : 

Mr.  Richard  Chaucer,  vintner,  a  good  benefactor. 

Ralph  Holland,  draper,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  1452. 

William  Taylor,  grocer,  mayor;  be  discharged  this  ward 
di  fifteens^  paid  by  the  poor. 

Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  1545. 

Sir  William  Laxton^  grocer,  mayor,  1544.  Deceased  155^. 

Thomas  Lodge,  grocer,  mayor,  1583. 

Modern  Monuments: 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  a  white  marble  monu-  ' 
ment,  of  the  Ionic  order,  adorned  with  columns^  festoonur 
and  urns;  this  inscription: 

Recordue  NoVutsimi*. 
Near  this  placQj^es  interred  Eliasftb^th  Huiion^  Daiigiiter  of  Sir 
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HoHert  Hanson,  Knight,  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  this  City,  by 
Di^me  Catharine  his  Wife»  one  of  the  Coheirs  ofMichael  Jones^  Esq. 
Sir  Robert  and  his  Lady  are  buried  in  ihis  church. 

Reader, 
See  how  transient  humane  Nature  iiS:  Tliere  lyes  at  your.  Feet, 
iuclininj(  to  Dust,  by  the  &tal  Stroke  of  a  malignant  Fever, 
*    .     Wit  and  Beauty,  her  Celebrated  Ornaments* 

Ob  24  Sept.  1690.     JEistt.  suae  23.       /     ^ 
Edward  Jordan,  of  the  Middle  Templ.e,  Gent,  to  wliom  she 
wa^  espoused,  has  erected  this  Altar  an  offering  to  hf^r  Memory. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  church,  a  plain  tablet  thus  in- 
scribed : 

*•  In  memory  of  "Percival  Pott,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  surgeon  of  Sl 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  42  years,  who  departed  thh  life 
Dec.  22,  1788,  a<?ed  75  years.  He  was  singularly  eminent  in  his 
profc^iiion,  to  which  lie  added  many  new  resourcesi  and  which  he 
illustrated  with  matchless  writings.  Let  posterity  revolve  the  sum 
of  liU  experience,  that  the  world  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
beneficial  practice.  He  honoured  the  collective  Wisdom  of  past 
ages ;  the  labours  of  the  antients  were  familiar  to  him;  he  scorned 
to  teach  a  science  of  which  he  had  not  traced  the  growth;  he  rose 
therefore  from  the  form  to  the  chair.  Learn,  reader,  that  the 
painrul  scholar  can  alone  become  the  able  teacher.  But  his  studies 
had  a.  double  issue;  whiUt  he  gathered  the  knowledge  of  his  pre- 
dccessurs,  he  perceived  their  errors,  and  corrected  them ;  he  dis- 
covered their  defects,  and  supplied  ihem.  Originali  ingenious, 
prompt  in  judgment,  rapid  indecision,  he  directed  knowledge  to 
Its  proper  ends;  but  pursued  them  when  the  aids  of  information 
wert;  exhausted ;  the  last  steps,  therefore,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments, were  his  own.  His  integrity  is  before  his  judge :  without 
it  his  skill  might  have  profited  mankind,  but  could  have  claimed 
no  record  within  these  walls.  His  personal  accomplishments  and 
various  talents,  his  private  virtues,  bis  signal  tenderness  towards 
faU  family,  completed  an  example,  amiable,  useful,  great." 

On  the  same  wall y  a  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Rene  Badouin,  merchant,  who  departed  this  life  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1728.  He  was  one  of  the  refugees  from  the  iniqui- 
tous edict  of  Nantes. 

On  a  small  white  'marble  monument,  adorned  with  urns, 
&e.  at  the  north  east  angle  of  the  chancel,  this  inscription: 
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In  memory  of  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Ann  Perkins,  late 
of  this  Parish. 

Reader, 
Beneath  this  Marble,  at  thy  Feet, 

Within  the  Confines  of  a  narrow  Urn, 
Lyes  humble  Dust  a  Blossom  sweet 
,  Once  as  thou  art,  now  waits  a  blest  Return, 

Her  Life  was  holy,  and  her  latest  Breath 
Expired  in  Love  to  God,  and  patient  Deaths 
March  16,  1697. 
In  the  middle  of  this  He  lye  interred  3  others  of  their  Children, 

Against  a  north  piUar,  on  a  small  plain  marble  monument, 
this  inscription: 

In  memory  of  John  Wats,  5th  Son  to  Thomas  and  Elizabetli 
Wats,  of  this  farisb,  who  died  the  22d  of  July,  J  705.  Aged  S 
years. 

'  Peculiar  Blessings  bear  the  shortest  Date, 
And  wondrous  Births  early  resign  to  Fate: 
They*re  made  by  Nature  of  superiour  Mould, 
Of  too  refin'd  a  Substance  to  grow  old. 
Near  this  place  also  lye  2  Sons  and  2  Daughters. 

On  a  spacious  marble  grave-stone,  before  the  rail  of  €m 
Communion-table,  this  inscription: 

Herelyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Sir  John  Smith,  Knight,  Alder* 
man,  and  sometime  Sheriff  of  London,  Son  of  James  Smith,  of 
Friday  stiieet.  Esq,  He  first  parried  Ann,  Daughter  of  William 
Wayes,  of  Windsor,  by  whom  he  had  I  Son;  afterward  he  married 
Jane,  Dau^rhter  of  Robert  Deant  of  this  Parish,  by  whom  he  had 
6  Sons  and  3  Daughters,  3  Sons  and  2  Daughters  only  survived.  He 
died  fhe  17th  of  June  1673.     Aged  46  Years. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  highly  enriched  tablet, 
ornamented  by  an  urn,  encompassed  with  beautiful  flowers, 
a  cherubim  on  the  rim,  a  pelican  feeding  her  young,  and  a 
pair  of  Scales;  the  whole  executed  by  Bacon^  to  the  memory 
of  Miss  Margaret  BearsIey,  who  died  Mav  21,  1802. 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  plain  tablet,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

'•  Uftder  the  pew  beneath  this  tablet  is  deposited  the  body  of 

Lawrkncb  Holkbr,  Esq.'AUorney  at  l-aw,  of  Great  St.  Thomas 

Apostle,  and  Bourne«House,  near  Bexley  in  Kent,  who  departed 
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Ihislife^  with  pious  resignation,  en  the  7  Nov.  *]793;  in  the  ,64th 
year  of  his  age.     He  was  ihe  only  Son  of  Lawrence  Holker,  M.  D. 
of  Milton,  n^ear  Gravesend,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Allen,  Esq.    They  had  also  one  Daughter,  CathaHne,  who   de- 
ceased  Jan.  10,  1769,  wife  of  John  Thorpe,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  of  Bex- 
ley  in  Kent,  who  died  August  2,  1792.     He  was  ^2  years  a  faith- 
ful and  useful  member  of  the  common  council  of  this  city  for  the 
ward  of  Vintryi  to  which  he  \Vas  a  benefactor  at  his  death.      He 
was  well  known  and  much  regarded  in  his  piofeisional  character 
for  integrity,  honour,  and  moderation ;  and  no  less  esteemed  in  his 
jretirement  fbrt^e  virtues  of  a  private  station.     This  memorial  of 
a  praise- worthy  example  i^  inscribed  at  the  desire  of  his  two  nieces 
and  coheiresses  at  law,  C^tharina-Elizabetha  Meggison  and  Ethel- 
inda-Marg^reta  Potts,    surviving  daughters  of  the  above-named 
John  and  Catharina  Thorpe,  in  grateful  respect  of  their  affection* 
ate  and  honoured  relation.''  > 

There  ^re  noany  other  memoriys  lor  the  d^^  not  parti- 
cularly noticeable,  except  to  ^^  Susannah  Reynolds,  wife  of 
William  Reynolds,  Esq.  who  lived  to  the  age  of  107  years, 
exemplary  in  her  life,  and  enjoying  her  faculties  till  the  last." 

Rectors  of  eminence  : — Thomas  Tompkins,  D.  D. 
fectpr  also  of  Lambeth ;  Monk's  Risbbrough,  Bucks ;  and 
chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter.  He  was  ^  much  va- 
lued by  Archbishop  Sheldon,  that  he  kept  him  many  years  as 
his  domestic  chaplain,  and  to  induce  him  to  stay  constantly, 
he  gave  him  the  reqtory  of  Lambeth.  Dr.  Tompkins  died 
et  Exeter,  August  20,  1675,  aged  thirty-seven.  Offspring 
Black  ALL,  D.  D.  lecturer  of  St.  Olave,  and  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  West,  chaplain  to  William  IIL  and  bishop  of  Exeter, 
where  be  died,  1716.  George  Lavington,  L.  L.  D.  bishop 
of  Exeter,  John  Taylor,  L.  L.  D.  archdeacon  of  Bucks, 
chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  editor  of  the  "  Orations  of  Ly- 
aias  and  Demosthenes;  he  died  in  September,  1772, 

In  Bazing  Lake,  is  a  large  inn,  corruptly  called  Ger- 
hard's Hall  Inn,  but  properly  Gisors  Hall.  In  the  }'ear 
1245,  Sir  iohn  Gisors,  lord  mayor,  was  the  owner;  from 
him  it  descended  to  Sir  John  Gisors,  lord  mayor,  and  con- 
stable of  the  Tower  in  1329,  and  several  of  the  same  family 
bdd  it  iWDy  years  s  f<^  Thomas  Gisors;  in  l^i^i  left  to  his 
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son  Thomas  his  messuage  called  Gisors^ally  in  theparisif 
of  St.  Mildrecty  Bread  Street;  and  another  John  Gisors  made 
a  feoffment  of  the  premises,  in  1 386.  **  So  that  it  appears/^ 
says  Stow,  **  that  thisGbors  Hall,  of  late  time,  by  corrupt 
tion,  hath  been  chilled  Gerrards  Hall^  for  Gisors  Hall;  as 
Bosoms-Inn,  for  Blossoms  Inn,  Bevis  Marks  for  Burj/s 
Ma7'ks,  Mark  Lane  for  Mai^t  Lane,  Biliier  Lane  for  BeU 
setters  Lane,  Gutter  Lane  for  Guthurun*s  Lane,  Cry  or  Creei 
phurch  for  Chrufs  Church,  St,  MichaeVs  in  the  2uem  for 
iSV.  Michael  at  Corn,  and  such  others.'* 

3tow  is  ako  very  severe  upon  his  contemporary  historians 
jiot  only  for  their  fabulous  descriptions,  but  for  their  pur- 
loining from  him.  Speaking  of  Bazing  Lane,  he  says,  '<  but 
how  it  took  that  name  I  hav6  not  read :  other  than  thati  in 
the  20th  year  of  Richard  II.  the  same  was  called  the  Bake* 
ho^se;  whether  meant  for  the  king's  bakehou^,  orof  bakeiiS 
dwelling,  there^  and  making  bread  to  serve  the  market  in 
Bread  Street,  where  the  bread  was  sold,  I  know  not.  But 
sure  I  am,  I  have  not  read  yet  of  any  Basing  or  Gerard  the 
giant,  to  have  anything  there  to  do. 

*^  On  the  south  side  of  this  lane,  is  one  great  house,  of 
old  time  built  upon  arched  vaults  of  stone,  and  with  arched 
gates,  brought  A-om  Caen  in  Normandy. 

^*  The  same  is  now  a  common  inn  for  receipt  of  traveUerSf 
commonly  and  corruptedly  called  Gerard's  Hall,  of  a  giapt 
said  to  have  dwelt  there.  In  the  high  roofed  hall  of  this 
house,  some  time  stood  a  large  fir  pole,  which  reached  to  the 
roof  thereof,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  tjbe  staves  that  Gerard 
the  giant  used  in  the  wars  to  run  withal.  There  stood  also  a 
ladder  of  the  same  length,  which  as  they  said,  served  to  as- 
cend to  the  top  of  the  staff.  Of  late  years  this  hall  is  altered 
in  building,  and  divers  rooms  are  made  in  it.  Notwitbstand'- 
ing,  the  pole  is  removed  to  one  corner  of  tlie  hall,  ai>d  the 
ladder  hung,  broken,  upon  a  wall  in  the  yard.  The  ostler 
of  that  house  said  to  me,  the  pole  wanledhalf  a  foot  of  forty 
in  length.  I  measured  the  compass  thereof,  and  found  it  to 
be  fifteen  inches.  Reason  of  the  pole  could  the  master  of  the 
^n  give  itie  none ;  but  bade  me  read  the  great  chronicles,  for 
.     VojL.IIL    No.  57-  Y  ther« 
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ihere  he  had  heard  of  it.  Which  answer  seemed  to  me  in- 
sufficient. For  he  meant  the  Description  of  Britain ,  for  the 
most  part  drawn  out  of  John  Leyland's  Commentaries^  bor- 
rowed of  myself,  and  placed  before  Reyne  Wolfe's  Chroni- 
cles, as  the  labour  of  another;  who  was  forced  to  confess, 
that  he  never  travelled  further  than  from  London  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Wherein  the  author,  writing  a  chapter 
of  giants  or  monstrous  men,  and  having  been  deceived  by 
some  authors,  too  much  crediting  their  smooth  speech,  hath 
set  down  more  matter  than  truth ;  as  partly  and  also  against 
my  will,  I  am  forced  to  touch.  R.  G.  (Richard  Grafton)  in 
his  Brief  Collection  of  Histories^  as  he  termeth  it,  hath  these 
words: 

*  I,  the  writer  hereof,  did  see,  the  10th  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1564,  and  had  the  same  in  my  hand, 
the  tooth  of  a  man,  which  weighed  ten  ounces  of  Troy 
weight.  And  the  skull  of  the  same  man  is  extant,  and  to  be 
seen,  which  will  hold  five  pecks  of  wheat.  And  the  shin  of 
the  same  man  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  marvellous 
greatness.' 

"  The  error  thereof  is  thus :  He  affirmeth  a  stone  to  be  the 
tooth  of  a  man ;  which  stone  so  proved,  having  lio  shape  of 
a  tooth,  had  neither  skull  nor  shin  bone.  Whereunto  it  is 
added  in  the  said  Description,  That,  by  conjectural  sym- 
metry of  those  parts,  the  body  was  twenty-eight  feet  long, 
or  more.  From  this  he  goeth  to  another  matter,  of  a  man 
with  a  mouth  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  so  to  Gerard  and  his  staff. 

^*  Out  of  this  Gisor's  hall  at  the  first  building  thereof, 
were  made  divers  arched  doors,  yet  to  be  seen,  which  seem 
not  sufficient  for  any  great  monster,  or  other  than  men  of 
common  stature  to  pass  through.  The  pole  in  the  hall,  might 
be  used  of  old  time,  as  then  was  the  custom  in  every  parish, 
to  be  set  up  in  the  street,  in  the  summer  as  a  May-pole,  be- 
fore the  principal  hall  or  house  in  the  parish  or  street;  and  to 
stand  in  the  hall  before  \he  shrine,  decked  with  holly  and  ivy 
at  the  feast  of  Christmas.  The  ladder  served  for  the  decking 
of  the  May -pole  and  roof  of  the  hall.  Thus  much  for  Gisors 
Hall."* 

-  The 
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Tbe  vaults  of  this  building  are  still  existing,  and  displ^jr 
.a  very  good  specimen  of  the  antient  Engli^i  architecture. 

Lower  down  is  Great  Trinity  Lane.  '  On  the  south  side 
oi  this  lane  was  formerly  situated  the  piirish  church  of 

TRINITY  THE  LESS. 

THE  only  history  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  con« 
ccrning  this  fabric  is,  that  it  originally  was  in  the  patronage 
of  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  Overy  in  Southwark, 
till  the  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  After  which,  by  giant 
or  exchange  it  was  transferred  by  the  crown  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  C5anterbury,  in  whose  gift  it  still  continues. 

It  was  a  small  ruinous  church  in  1606,  being  obliged  to 
be  propped  up.  In  that  year  it  was  pulled  down^  and  within 
two  years  rebuilt ;  but  being  burnt  in  1666,  the  parish  was 
united  to  that  of  St.  Michael,  Queenhithe, 

The  site  is  covered  by  the 

LUTHERAN,  or  SWEDISH  CHURCH. 

The  German  Lutherans,  after  the  fire  of  London,  were  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent,  24th  of  Charles  IL  By  these 
letters,  the  grovnd  whereon  Trinity  Church  formerly  stood 
(but  not  the  church  yard,  for  that  still  remains  a  burial 
ground  for  the  parishioners,)  was  given  by  the  king  to  this 
Lutheran  congregation,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  London,  yielding  their  submission  to  tbe  king 
as  head  of  the  church,  anc)  the  city  of  London  also  giving 
consent.  The  king  gave  likewise  to  this  congregation  all  the 
old  materials  to  rebuild  the  church  for  their  use;  which  was 
ordered  to  be  called,  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for 
the  future.  They  were  incorporated  **  per  Nomen  Ministri 
if  Superintendentis  H  Ministrorum  Ecclesia  Congregaiiones^ 
vel  ejusdemPrtepositorum  exterorum  Augusiarue  confessionis 
ex  Fundatione  Regis  Caroli  Secundij  in  Chntate  LondiniemL 
The  king  appointed  Mr.  Gerhard  Masters  to  be  the  first  mi- 
nister; and  gave  them  ''  liberty  upon  every  vacancy  for  the 
foture  to  chuse  their  own  minister,  commanding  as  well  the 
ipayor,  sherifis,  and  aldermen  of  London,  as  the  bishop  there* 
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of  and  his  successors;  and  also  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ju»« 
tices,  officers  and  ministers  whatsoever  to  permit  this  Lnthe* 
Hn  congregation  and.their  successors,  freely  and  quietly  to 
enjoy  and  exercise  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  such 
ecclesiastical  discipline  as  Is  proper  and  peculiar  to  them, 
without  any  let,  molestation  or  disturbance,  although  they 
do  not  in  all  things  agree  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used 
in  England:  Any  statute,  act,  proclamation,  injunction,  re. 
striction  or  use,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'* 

'^be  trust  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  fourteen  persons 
biore,  in  the  year  1702-3,  these,  however,  {Nretending  the 
good  of  the  church,  altered  some  of  the  former  laws  and  or^ 
ders;  such  conduct  displeasing  the  minister  and  four  or  five 
others  of  the  congregation,  they  held  a  meeting  on  the  5th 
of  May  1703,  and  without  authority  of  the  trustees,  elected 
twelve  persons,  undeir  the  denomination  of  deacons.  This 
occasioned  a  schism  and  a  suit  in  Chancery ;  which  having 
been  amicably  settled,  the  work  of  the  Gospel  is  conducted 
without  temporal  litigation. 

The  building  hntsit  and  handsome,  having  been  lately 
rebuilt ;  the  interior  is  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  and  has 
besides,  a  neat  organ. 

In  Little  Trinity  Lane  is 

PAINTER  STAINERS'  HALL. 

THIS  is  a  neat  buildihg,  with  a  garden  on  the  north  side. 
The  Hall  room  is  very  handsome,  and  ccmtains  many  allege** 
ricai  paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  pannels,  by  Fuller,  and 
other  artists.  The  ceiling  representing  Pallas  triumphant, 
with  the  Ar^s,  and  Fame  (attended  by  Mercury)  suppressing 
.  Sloth,  Envy,  Pride,  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Kberal 
Sciences.  This  room  has  been  for  some  time  rented  of  the 
company  l>y  a  musical  society  called  the  Cecilian  Society,  on 
which  occasion  several  fine  pictures  are  obscured  froin  sight; 
among  these  are  the  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  hb  queen, 
hy  Houseman;  Endymion  and  Diana,  by  Pa/i7iai<i'er;  Or- 
pheus  fleaing  Pan,  by  Brui/;  the  architecture  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  by  Trevtt;  the  fire  of  London,  by  Waggentr; 
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fhe  architecture  of  the  Ionic  order,  by  Thtmpsdny  city 
painter^  Art  and  Enty,  by  Huneis;  portrait  of  Carfiden  vol 
faisherald*is  tabard ;  a  piece  of  birds ;  a  landscape,  by  Atgasi 
Heraclitus  afid  Democritud,  hy  Penn;  fish  and  fowl  by  i?ii- 
hinsoni  birds,  hy  Baulor;  ftuit  sn^d  Bowcrsyhy  Goerbrook; 
a  ruin  by  Grtjffier;  and  a  fine  piec^  of  shipping  by  Monafhi. 
In  the  front  of  the  room;  a  bust  of  Mr.  Thomas  Evkns,  whti 
left  five  houses  in  Basinghall  Street  to  the  company.  The 
company  are  possessed  of  a  ^rlttert  catalogue  of  the  paint-^ 
ings.  The  plate  belonging  to  this  company  is  very  antlent, 
the  saltcellars  and  spoons  are  very  curious,  and  the  silver  cup* 
and  cover  was  given  by  Camden  the  great  antiquary,  ^hose 
father,  Mr.  Sampson  Gattlden,  'wste  &  member  of  the  com- 
pany, tg  a  beautiful  and' fine  thought  ornament,  an'd  cost  at 
that  time  16/.  It  is  thus  insoribed,  Guil.  Carndtnus^  Cla* 
rencieuxj  filius  Safnpsortis  Pictoris  LandintftsiSy  dono  dediL  ' 

The  PAINTER  STAINERS'  COMPANY  originated 
from  some  artists  who  formed  themselves  into  a  fraternity  a^ 
early  a^s  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  bdt  were  not  inbprporated. 
They  styled  themsfclvesr  Painter  StaIners  ;  the  tfhlef  work* 
on  which  they  employedthemselvesw^re' painting  or  staining 
of  glass,  illuminating  missals,  painting  altars  and  portraits^ 
of  which  the  portrait  of  RiehaVd  II.  in  Wisstttiinster  Abbey  is 
&  fine  specimen.  In  the  year  1575,  they  were  molested  in 
their  occupations  by  plaisterers  and  unskilful  persons  attempt* 
i^Py  by  \h%  tightness  and  coarseness  of  their  work,  to  bnog 
the  art  into  disrepute;  the  Pamters  therefore  determined  *t5 
prieserve  their  mystery  from  the  intl'usion  of  pretenders,  and 
applied  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  prcAeotioh.  That  patrbness 
of  science  incorporated  thtitti  in  the  yeair  1582,  by  the  name 
of  714^  Master y  Wardens^  and  Commonalty  of  the  jPreemed 
&f  the  Art  und  Mystery  of  Paintings  called  Painter  Stain&rs, 
within  the  tiiy  of  Londtm. 

The  corporation  extended  only  to  such  artists  frho  pra<> 
Used  within  the  city.  <*  As  artift  ttnconfihed,  trainbers  arose 
in  difierent  parts,  and  settled  in  Westminster,  the  seat  of  the 
church.**  They  for  a  long  titiie  remaiaed  totally  unootmected 
eren  with  each  othier.   Sioc^e  thttt  titile  (blMre  have  been  greaeef 
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intimacy  between  the  artifts  and  the  company;  the  late  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  member  of  the  company. 

But  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors  was  the  late  John 
Stock,  Esq.  of  Hampstead.  This  gentleman,  who  departed 
this  life  in  the  year  1781,  bequeath^  the  following  legacies: 

For  four  scholars,  to  be  brought  up  at  Christ's  Hos-  £. 
pital  (in  the  three  per  cents.)  .-        -        -        -        •     3000 

To  the  Painter-Stainers  Company,  for  ten  poor  jour- 
neymen and  decayed  masters,  10/.  per  annum  each        4200 

To  the  Mercers  Company,  for  presenting  a  scholar 
from  St.  Paul's  school,  to  Benet  College,  Cambridge      1000 
To  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  for  a  school     *        ^     1000 
To  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  wi- 
dows and  children  «..-..       500 

To  the  Corporationi  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  for 
ten  poor  curates    -        -        -        -        •        *        -    3500 

To  the  Painter  Stainers  Company  for  twenty  blind 

men  and  women,  at  10/.  per  annum  each         -        -    7000 

To  Christ  Church,  Surrey  •        -        .        .      200 

To  Faringdon  Ward  Within  School      -        -        -         50 

,  To  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  -       lOO 

To  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures and  Commerce        -        -         -        -        -       100 
To  the  poor  of  the  Drapers'  Company  ^        -       lOO 

To  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital    -        •        -         -       loO 

To  St.  Luke's  ditto  100 

To  the  Lying-in  ditto 100 

To  the  Small  Pox  ditto        •-.--«         50 
To  the  Magdalen  ditto        .        .        -        -        *        50 
There  are  four  scHts  of  painting,  which  are  properly  caUed 
trades. 

House  Painting,  which  is  mostly  plain  work  within  and 
irithout ;  though  lately  the  modes  of  design  and  embellish- 
ment have  successfully  been  introduced ;  and  the  houses  of 
th^  inhabitants  of  London  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britaia 
may  vie  with  the  antient  fabrics  of  Herculaneum. 

Ship  Painting,  which  though  in  many  instances  plain, 
hai  also  exhibited  very  creditable  examples  of  superior  woik^ 
Qianship. 
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Sign  Painting,  which  til!  lately  was  rough  work,  but  if 
such  work  could  furnish  Ideas  for  a  Hogarth  j  there  is  credit 
attached  to  it ;  and  this  branch  of  painting  displays  many 
^ood  traits  of  genius  in  the  various  streets  of  the  noetropolis.* 

Coach  Painting.  There  have  been  some  most  beautiful 
efforts  of  the  pencil  exhibited  in  this  branch  of  painting. 
The  work  of  Cipriani  on  his  Majesty's  state  coach,  and  that 
of  Dance,  on  that  of  the  lord  mayor,  are  certainly  efforts 
of  fine  imagination,  displayed  with  classic  purity}  and  let  it 
not  be  a  small  honour  derived  to  this  portion  of  art  and  trade 
that  it  has  produced  a  Smirks. 

To  paint,  however,  is  to  imitate  Nature;  a^d,  to  become 
a  regular  painter^  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  an  artist 
Should  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  Philosophy. 

The  Painter  Staini^r§  Com<»any  are  governed  by  a 
Blaster,  wardens  and  couit  of  assistants,  with  a  livery; 

By  a  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  king  James  I.  for  th^ 
benefit  of  the  painters  of  London,  ijt  is  enacted,  ''that  no 
plaisterer  shall  exercise  the  art  of  a  painter  in  the  city  or  sub- 
urbs; or  lay  any  colour  or  painting  whatsoever,  unless  he 
be  a  servant  or  apprentice  to  a  painter,  or  have  served  seven 
years  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  under  the  penalty  of  five 
pounds,  but  plaisterers  may  use  whiting,  blacking,  red  oaker, 
&c.  mingled  with  size  only,  and  not  with  oil.^* 

At  che  bottom  of  this  lane'is 

QUEENHITHE.   ^ 

THIS  y^A  formerly  called  Edred*s  Hither  and  probably 
existed  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
for  ships  and  lar^  boats  to  discharge  their  lading ;  for  there 
was  a  draw-bridge  in  one  part  of  London  Bridge,  occasionally 
pulled  up,  to  admit  th^  passage  of  craft  and  large  vessels; 
express  care  being  taken  to  land  corn,  fish,  and  provisions, 
in  different  places,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants ; 

•  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  Hogarth  to  visit  the 
«ign-painters  shop*  in  Harp  All^y,  Fleet  Market,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing tone  of  those  original  subjects  into  hispicturet. 
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l»d  other  bithes  were  appointed  for  the  laodipg  of  different 
rnercbandize,  in  order  that  traffic  might  W  carried  od  with 
regularity. 

^  In  process  of  Mme  it  cametp  the  crown,  an4  i^ing  Stepheo 
coofirnned  it  by  a  grant  to  William  dejpresiy  who  has  been 
before  nientioned*  William  gave  the  farm  ^n^  heritage  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  within  AJdgat^ 
upon  the  condition  that  they  ebcMild  sen,d  every  year  20L  to- 
wards  the  Qiaintenance  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catharine  ;  one 
hundred  shillings  to  the  monks'  of  Berpiondsey,  and  sixty 
shiHings  to  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles ; '  the  re- 
inainder  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Queenhithe  afterwards  reverted  to  the  crpwn,  and  kii^ 
iotm  gave  it,  as  part  of  bis  royal  demesne  to  bis  qiieen  Ah- 
anore.    From  this  circuoistance  it  took  its  present  name. 

In  the  6th  y«ar  of  theoreign  of  Henry  UI.  the  young  hing 
granted  Mipa  £egin<e  to  Richard  ,de  Ripariis^  or  de  Biyeis; 
and  in  .the  IQth  yearx)f  his  reign  it  was  re*granted  to  Thomas 
^e  Cirencester,  xluring  the  king's  pleasure.  The  same  mo- 
narch had  the  preceding  year  commanded  the  constable  of 
tlie  Tower  of  London  to  arrest  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
on  the  river  Thames,  and  compel  them  to  bring  their  com 
only  to  Queenhithe.  The  king,  or  rather  his  governors,  took 
upon  them,  in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reigns  to  distrain  aU  fish 
offered  to  be  sold  in  any  part  of  the  city,  except  at  Queen- 
hithe. During  the  28th  year,  an  inquisition  was  made  be* 
fore  William  of  York,  provost  of  Beverley,  Henry  of  Bath, 
and  Jerome  of  Caxton,  justices  itinerant^  sitting  at  the  Tower 
of  London,  as  follows: 

**  Our  Lo^d  the  king  Henry  the  Third  commanded  lord  WilHam 
of  York^  provost  of  Beverley,  Henry  of  Bath,  and  Jeremiah  of 
Caxton,  his  fellow  justices  itinerants  at  the  Tower  of  Londoa,  in 
the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  Henry,  son  of  king  John,  that 
with  all  diligence,  and  hy  all  the  ways  they  could,  they  cause  inquiry 
to  be  made,  what  custonft  belonged  to  the  Queen's  Heth^  London; 
the  year  next  before  the  war  moved  between  the  lord  John,  his  i^ 
ther,  and  the  barons  of  England.    And  when  it  shall  appear  to 
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them  coQcerning  tha$e  custom^,  ftiid  otkers,  which  belonged,  (o  th^ 
l^resald  Heth,  9pA  which  were  afterwards  chaoged  and  alienated^ 
they  labour  wilh  all  solicitude  and  carefulness  thejr  dan«  to  ceforni 
lipoid  Hefh  to  its  due  state..  Ai^d  Ibatthe  ct^itoms  in  the  sam* 
be  held  in  the  time  aforesaid*  <, 

"  Before  which  provost  and  justices  it  w^  coiivic^  lu'  the 
siayof  and  aidermen  of- the  citjf*  tluit  in  the  time  aforesaid  were 
thfee  cti^tpms  beloDgtng  to  the  for^md  Heth*  to  wit:    . 

"  Of  every  sieve«  that  is  a  measure  contasning  five  quarte;^s  of 
$alt«  that  shall  belong  to  at  man  that  is  a  foreigner*  Qjr  to  any  one.  of 
the  Five  Ports,  and  shall  land  and  come,  wheresoevei:  it  be  witUa 
Worepatb  and  Aoe^ehethf «*  ov  beyond^  9d,.a|  tbe,&ria of  the  uid 
Heih. 

"  Also,  if  any  citizen  of  J^ondoo  have  ^art  in  Uie  sao^e  sieve.  oC 
salt^  he  4iaU  have  nothing  of  his  portion*  But  the  residue  that  be- 
longs to  strangers^  shall  pve  custom  according  tp  the  quantity  oC 
his  ware.  r 

*'  Also,  if  any  bring  from  abroad*  berriug*  corn,  or  suoh  \i\e, 
together  with  salt*  in  one  ship,  it  hath  been  lawful  for  the  queen'^ 
baiTiff  to  take  a  [blank]  part  of  the  foresaid  catals. 

^  Abo,  if  any  from  abroad,  and  ako  from  the  FiyfS  I'orts,  com^, 
with  salmon,  if  he  shall  bring  an  hundred  or  more,  he  shall  givci 
tpWo  salmons  to  the  queen's  f^vm, 

^*  And,  if  be  shall  land  them  at  the  Queen's  Soke,  (or  co^rt]  he. 
shall  give  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  middling  sort. 

".  And,  if  he  shall  bring  less  than  an  hundred,  he  shall  giy^ac- 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  the  thing,  to  tlie  fourth  part. 

*'  And  if  he  shall  bring  less  than  the  fourth  part,  he  shall  give^ 
nothing  but  standage.  v> 

*' Also,  of  salt  milvel  (a  sort  of  fish)  the  same  pusjom  is  toba 
taken  at  the  Queen's  form  in  th^  same  Soke,  which  the  sheriff  (aki|;( 
for  th^  king's  use  at  Billingsgate. 

*'  Also,  if  a  stranger,,  and  alM>  any  for  the  Five  Forts,  shall  bri^^ 
in  his  skip  white  herring  salted,  in  the  Queen's  Soke,  one  liundfea 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ;hip«  And,  if  any  of  the  citizens  hs^ve  a 
P^  with  himt  nothing  to  be  taken  from  his  portion. 
.  *'  Also,  whatsoever  stranger  brings  the  first  red  herring,  not 
frailed;,  he  shall  give  ao  hundred  herring*.    And  others  who  shall. 

•  Wercpath  or  Worcpath  was  in  the  east  part  of  the  flctc  of  Barking 
in  Essex,  and  Anedcheih,  was  near  Westminster,    ffow. 
Vol.  III.    Np.67.  Z  Coifte 
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eome  with  the  same  kind  of  herrings,  whether  they  are  trailecf  or 
not.  shall  give  nothing  through  the  whole  year»  beside  the  standage 
6f  the  ship. 

^  <*  Also«  if  any  foreigner  shall  buy  salmon  or  mulvel,  sahed  in 
the  ship,  and  shall  pat  it  into  another  ship;  for  every  thousand  he 
shall  give  an  halfpertny. 

^'Also,  concerning  salmon  and  mulve!  bought  in  shops,  situate 
in  the  same  soke,  of  every  hundred  is  to  be  ta\en  2if»  as  was  before 
said  concerning  the  ships. 

•  "  Also,  of  herrings  boiight  in  shops,  of  every  thousand  is  to  be 
taken  an  halfpenny •        ' 

•'  Alst),  of  every  kind  of  freih  fish,  coming  in  the  Queen^s  Soke, 
the  same  custom  is  to  be  taken,  which  is  taken  of  the  same  kind  of 
Ash,  at  the  Queen's  Farm  at  London  Bridge. 

**  Also,  of  every  ship  that  saileth  Xvithin  Orlokes,  h  to  be  taken 
4i.  at  the  Queen's  Farm,  limless  it  be  of  London,  or  of  the  Five 
Ports. 

•'  Also,  of  a  ship  which  saileth  with  Tholl  (or  sufferance)  is  to 
be  taken  an  halfpenny. 

M  Also  of  every  shout  (shoot)  comilig  d6wn  in  the  Queen's  Soke 
with  corn,  to  be  taken  Id.  ob.  But  if  with  wood,  without 
corn,  rrf. 

'^  All  customs  before  written  are  to  be  kept  and  held  as  well  in 
the  port  of  Douegate,  as  Queenhlthe,  for  the  lord  the  king's  use. 

"  Also,  corn  which  landcth  between  the  gutter  of  the  GuildbaH 
of  the  men  of  Colen,  (the  Stilyard)  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's Soke,  t.  e,  near  Blackfriars,  is  not  wont  to  be  measured  by 
another  quartern,  than  by  the  quartern  of  the  Queen's  Soke. 

"  Also,  it  belongeth  to  the  queen's  bailiflf  to  take  Scawyage,  in 
Sdda  lVynt07t$' (or  the  queen's  usC;  under  the  same  form  asfthe  sheriff 
of  London  takes  Scmvyngt  elsewhere  in  London  for  the  king's  use. 

'*  Also,  if  any  withdraw  his  custoin,  and  depart  from  the  city 
with  ihe  same  custom,  he  falls  into  the  mercy  of  the  bailiflT. 

•*^  Also,  if  any  offer  to  pay  his  custom  to  the  bailiff,  or  his  servant, 
and  they  will  not  take  it,  although  he  depart  from  the  city*  he  is  not 
to  be  amerced. . 

"  Also,  all  assizes  of  the  city,  in  the  hustings,  provided  and  or- 
dained for  the  amendment  of  Uie  city,  are  to  be  ordained  and  ob- 
served in  the  Queen's  Soke.  And  therefore  it  is  a  custom,  that 
the  lord  the  king  have  his  seizin  of  all  the  foresaid  customs^  ac- 
co^dipg  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  th^  same  mayor  and  citizens. 
^  ••  Afterwards 
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^  Afterwards  came  the  bailiffs  of  the  tame  Heth  and  oonplatned 
thatv  after  the  foresaid  acknowledgment,  fourteen  foreign  ships 
landed  with  fish  at  Billingsgate,  which  ought  to  have  landed  st  the 
forenaid  Heth.  And  therefore  the  cu^ttom  is,  that,  if  any  foreign 
ship  land  elsewhere  in  the  form  aforesaid,  than  at  th^  foresaid^HetE^ 
It  is  in  the  king^s  mercy^  to  wit,  at  40i. 

FORFEITURE. 

^'  Let  this  punishment  have  place,  until  one  month  after  the  feast 
of  St^  Michael,  this  year.  And  in  the  mean  time,  according  te 
the  transgression>  provision  is  made  for  inflicting  an  heavier  finej 
if  they  will  not  observe  the  foresaid  form. 

«<  Afterwards  came  the  maior  and  citizens^  and  say  that  six  ships 
of  strangers,  with  all  salt-fish,  in  foreign  spindler  boats,*  landed  at 
the  Heth,  in  the  foresaid  tiiiie.  But  ships  which  were  the  citizens 
of  Londoh,  landed  elsewhere,  where  they  would.  And  therefore 
let  the  king  have  his  seizin.*^  I 

Thus  did  this  weak,  profligate,  and  arbitrar)'  monarch  and 
his  inquitous  judges  cfamp  the  citizens  and  harimss  their  trade 

Queenbithe  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  and  appears  to  have  been, 
agreeably  to  the  oppressive  system  of  the  times,  wrongfully 
detained  from  the  citizens;  for  upon  an  inquisition  appointed 
by  the  justices,  the  third  of  Edward  1.  they  made  the  follow- 
ing presentment:  **  That  the  Queenbithe  Was  some  time  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  London,  and  how  it  came  to  the  carl 
of  Cornwall  and  his  heirs  they  knew  not,  nor  by  what  war- 
rant. And  that  it  was  worth  per  annum  52/."  Tliey  pre- 
sented also,  "  That  king  John,  father  of  lord  king  Henry, 
gave  Queenbithe  to  Alianore,  then  queen  of  England ;  and 
was  had  of  the  king's  demesne  all  his  time.  But,  from  that 
time,  till  now,  the  earl  of  Cornwall  and  his  heirs  held  it; 
and  still  did  hold  it  against  the  crown,  and  disinherisen  of  the 
king,  as  it  seemed  to  them.  But  by  what  warrant  they  knew 
not."  This  earl  of  Cornwall,  though  so  nearly  related  to  the 
king,  often  joined  with  the  discontents,  and  therefore,  though 
Queenbithe  might  probably,  by  right,  have  been  the  queen's 
inberitance^  the  earl,  by  threats  and  violence,  obtamed  the 
property  and  perquisites.  The  citizens  had  not  long  before 
purchased  the  rent  of  the  Hitbe  of  the  earl,  and  upon  some- 
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gff^ut  given  by  the  cili^etM,  hai  vklently  fttuteed  Ae  pfl^ 
perty .  However,  the  conseqiiehce  of  the  above  presentment 
and  hiimonstrance  was/  that  the  charge  of  QaeenUthe  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  sberif!!$  of  London. 

In  the  year  1 302,  it  v^  found  on  the  oath  of  divers  men, 
^^  that  bakers,  brewers,  and  others  buying  their  corn  at 
Queenhithe,  should  pay  for  measuring,  porterage  and  car« 
fiftge,  i^r  every  quarter  of  com  whatsoever;  from  thence  to 
West  Cheap,  to  St.  Anthotin*s  church,  to  Hiwrseshoe-Bridge,' 
and  toWolfes-gate  Strecit,  in  the  |)arish  of  AlhaHows  the 
Less,  one  halfpenny  fai^tbihg.  And  from  the  satd  Hithe  to 
Fleet  Bridge,  to  Newgate,  to  Crcpelgate,  and  as  ftr  as  Ber- 
chevers  (Birchin)  Lane  upon  Cbrnhull,  and  as  far  as  East- 
cheap,,  and  Billingsgate,  one  penny.  And  from  this  Mithe 
of  the  quefen,  throuikh  all  streets  and  lanes  beyond  thp  fore- 
said places,  even  to  the  bars  of  the  suburbs,  one  penny  far^ 
thing.**  The  measurer  or  meter  wasto  have  under  him  eight 
chief  naaster  meters,  every  master  to  have  under  him  three 
porters,  each  of  whom  was  to  find  one  horse  and  seven  sacks, 
&c.  or  to  abjure  his  office. 

Queehhithe  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  such  resort  for  ves- 
sels with  corn,  besides  fish,  salt,  fuel  and  all  other  merchan- 
dize, that  all  these  men  maintained  themselves  and  their  cat- 
tle in  a  very  comfortable  manner  by  their  labour.  **  But," 
says  Stow,  ^^  now  that  case  is  altered ;  the  bakers  of  London, 
and  other  citizens,  travel  into  the  countries,  and  buy  thstr 
corn  of  the  formers,  at  the  farmers  price." 

Edward  IL  gave  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  ^43  12  9| 
to  Margaret,  wife  of  Peter'  de  Gaveston,  out  of  the  rents  of 
(iueenhitbe. 

HAe  was  a  place  called  Romeland^  which  being  choaked 
with  dung,  filth,  &c.  so  that  the  corn  dealers  and  other  mer- 
chants could  not  stand  to  dispose  of  their  trafl^c,  it  was  or- 
dained by  an  order  of  common  council,  in  the  forty-first  of 
Edward  III.  that  it  should  be  cleansed  and  paved ;  and  fixun 
that  period,  a  duty  of  one  farthing  should  be. imposed  upon 
every  quarter  of,  corn  whatsoever,  sold  there ;  for  every  quar** 
4ei  of  salt,  one  fiirthing;  for  every  vessel  called  a  battel, 
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bringing  rnslies;'.  4tf. ;  for  every  tesaeT  calUd'S  kliont,  brings 
ing  corn  or  malt,  2d. ;  for^every  ship  bringing  other  victuals^ 
2d. ;  of  every  person  laying  soil  diare,  Ss.  i  and  tbe  sellers 
of  rushes  to  pay  for  every  boat,  4d. 

This  market,  in  the  third  of  Edward  TV.  yms  very  macfa 
injured  by  due  inconvenience  of  not  st)^ily  drawing  up 
London  Bridge,  it  was  ordained  that  aU  manner  of  vessels, 
ships  or  boats,  great  or  small,  resorting  to  Cecity  with  vic- 
tuals, should  be  sold  by  retail.  At  this  time  it  seems  that 
Qjaeenhithe  had  a  greater  resort  of  ships  than  Billingsgate. 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William  Baily,  in  1525,  John 
Cooke,  of  Glop^Mr,  mercer,  gave  to  the  maypr  and  com- 
monalty of  LondbD,  and  theirs  for  ever,  ^'  one  great  baige, 
in  which  two  great  com  mills  were  made  and  placed ;  which 
barge  and  mills  were  set  in  and  upon  the  stream  of  the  river 
of  Thames,  within  die  jurisdiction  and  liberty  of  the  said 
city  of  London.  And  also  he  gave  to  the  said  city  all  such 
timber^,  boardai^  stones,  iron,  &c«  provided  for  raaridng, 
mending,  and  repairing"  of  the  said  barge  and  miUs.  ^  A» 
reward  whereof,  the  mayor  gave  him  50/.  direcdy,^  andSOlfo 
yearly  during  his  life.  And  if  the  said  Cooke  deceaaed  be-  * 
fbie  Joan,  his  wife,  then  she  to  have  forty  marks  a  year  do* 
ring  her  life." 

In  the  year  1554,  Sir  John  Lion,  mayor,  by  his  will  gavm 
100/.  tolvardsa  large  house  latdy  built  for  stowage  of  eotnf^ 
eraped  out  of  lighters  and  barges. 

Another  large  mill  upon  barges  was  erected'  hero  during* 
Stow's  time,  where  corn  was  ground  as  at  water«mills  ia:othep 
pkoes,  ^*  todie  wonder  of  many  that  had  not  seen  the  like/* 
But  this  was  soon  decayed,  the  barges  were  lemovU  and 
taken  asunder,  and  the  whole  forgotten. 

There  is  at  present  a  corn-mitl  opposite  dgeenhitUe^  bit 
whether  upon  the  above  liberal  plan,  we  cannot-asoertain. 

QueenHithehasstiila  resort  of  oom»  and  othdr  otec^htfo* 
diw; 

Oj^posiW  to  this  wharf  is  the  paiisb  dmrch  of 
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,  TH£  old  fabric  was  denominated  about  the  year  1 181, 
Stp  Michael  de  Cornhithe^  the  name  of  the  Hitbe,  before  it 
V'as  given  to  the  queens  of  England. 

Its  history  is  very  deficient ;  for  there  does  not  appear  any 
particular  account  of  it  till  Stc^phen  Spilman,  a  mercer,  al- 
derman, chamberlain,  and  sheriff  of  London,  bequeathed,  in 
1401,  lands  to  his  family,  his  goods  to  pious  uses,  and  the 
foiuidation  of  a  chantry  he^ :  he  was  buried  in  the  choir. 

This  church  was  repaired  in  1615  ;  but  sharing  the  eflTects 
©r  the  great  fire,  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1676,  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wreii. 

The  building  is  thus  described :  the  roof  is  square  and  flat, 
covered  with  tile;  the  walls  stoqe,  with  which  also  the 
church  is  paved,  but  the  chancel  is  paved  with  marble  and 
purbeck ;  the  body  is  divided  into  three  aisles. 

The  ornament  of  the  roof  is  a  quadrangle  bounded  with 
frf't^work,  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  arches,  imposts, 
and  drops,  and  handsome  arched  and  circular  windows. 
There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  liaving  an  oak  front, 
contains  a  good  organ  ;  the  pulpit  and  pews  are  of  the  same 
fpecies  of  timber.  The  altar-piece  is  painted  in  perspec- 
tive; 
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tive ;  the  intcrooluxmid  are  the  )doniinandment3/"stipported 
with  the  portraits  of  Moses  and  Aaron  between  the  Creed 
and  Pater  noster,  sustained  by  twoangels.  O^er the  deca« 
logue  are  two  attic  pilasters  and  an#rch  ;  utider  which  is  a 
glory,  and  below  that  the  wokU,  Surfixnh  CoiHai  the  whob 
emiched  wifh  festoons,  vases,  &c. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  seventy-one  ftet,  breadth 
forty,  altitude  thirty-nine;  and  that  of  die  steeple;  c6n« 
sisting  of  a  tower  and  spire,  is  about  one  Uuiidred  and  thirtyi^ 
five  feet;  on  the  top  of  the  spire  is  a  van^,  imitating-  ^ 
full  rigged  ship,  in  allusion  to  theantient  pdrt  of  Qu'een« 
faithe.  -» 

•  High  Timber  Sxae'ET,  wad'  formerly  called  Tind>et[ 
Hith,  on  account  of  thd  entry  and  wharfage  of  timbir'aiid 
boards. 

Bread  Street  Hill.  On  the  west  ^de  of  this  hiU  iii 
the  church-yard  of 

St.  NICHOLAS  OLAVE-  \   f' 

This  church,  in  the  twelfth  century,  belonged  to  G^bert 
Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  and  was  by  him  gi^ea  to  'the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral. 

In  1 623,  it  was  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  panshonersy' 
and  in  1666,  burnt  down  by  the  great  fire.  Its  site  is  now  a 
burial  ground  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  which  was  united  to 
that  of  St.  Nicholas  Coleabbey,  Old  Fish  Street. 

Bread  Street.  It  appears  by  records,  that  in  the  year 
1302  the  bakers  of  London  were  bound  to  sell  their  bread 
only  in  the  market,  and  not  in  their  shops  and  hause$ ;  and 
that  they  were  to  have  four  hall-motes  in  the  year,  at  four 
several  terms,  to  determine  concerning  enormities  committed 
by  the  trade. 

In  this  street  was  Buckingham  House,  the  town  rest^* 
dence  of  the  noble  fkmily  of  Stafford,  earb  of  Wiltshire, 
and  dukes  of  Buckingham.  Humphrey  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Norihampton,* 
fghting  for  Henry  VI.  His  grandson  Henry,  friend  of 
Kiohardlll.  when  he  rebelled  against  the  tyrant  be  had-^ 

raised, 
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jWisbiurjf  ,  Hwfpp  Edvtrd,  dujtc^  B^cluogh^,  was  be* 
leaded  on  Tower  UUl,  a  mct'^ct  to^  ccurdiiuil  Wel§ey«' 
Here  was  idso  ooe  ^  ^)ie  sl^fi^^*  {irUo^jSft  ciJ)ed 

L  .    JBREAB  STREET  COMPTEiL 

.  Premn$;^  tptbeye^  15^^  tbisp|7O0.wa3  kept  by  one 
}(icbard  Hiubaud^  pastxy-f  ook^  and>  as  Stow  palls  him,  ^<  a 
wilful  fai  a  headttrong  ,flWP|t"  wh^  tre^tefl  W  prisoners 
with  the  £i^test  cruelty^  ari4  Used  tlie  »iHK»o^t  imposition. 
He  aW  nir§d  for  hU  ^servkn^s ,  ^uch  as  ^e^-e  ootorions  for 
their  savage  deportment,   and  though  he  had  often  been 
l^omplained  of|  n9tbi(|g  .wqqI^  impel  r^onnation.    There, 
fore,  m  the  yc;ar  l^^..  Sir  Rowlapd  Hill,  pnayor,  hy  the 
assent  of  the  court  of  aldermen^  sent  him  to  Newgate,  and 
pOB^man^edth^  keeper  tp  put  those  JroQs  on  his  legs,  with 
which  he  had  used  to  load  the  unfortunate  persons  under  his 
care,  and  which  he  called  "  the  Widow's  Alms.**     The 
keeper  of, Newgate  punctually  performed  his  orders,  and 
Nu^baad  wore  thos^  distinctions   of  his  l^amanity  Irom 
Thursday  till  Sunday  afternoon ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing, he  was  released  by  the  cqurt  of  aldermen,  coodi- 
tionaUy,  that  he  gave  a  bond  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  ob- 
serve  fr(>m  henceforth  an  act  made  by  the  common  coundl 
for  tb0  ordering  of  prisoners  in.  the  Cqmptjers.    The  pu* 
nishment,  however,  had  no  effect  upoq  his  callous  disposi- 
tion;   **  for,"   says  Stow,   "  being  os  a,  ju»y,  to  enquire 
against  a  sessions  of  gaol  delivery,  in  the  year  1552,  we 
foimd  the'prisoners  hardly  dealt  withal  for  their  esoheata,  and 
otherwise;  as  also  that  thieves  and  strumpets  were  there 
lodged  for  4rf.  anight*  whereby  they  might  be  safe  from 
searches  that  were 'made  abroad.*'    For  which  enormities, 
and  others  not  peedfol  tobe  ro^it^d,  Iia  was  indicted;  but 
it  could  not  be  remedied,  as  the  house  of  Husband  was  his 
own  property  by  lease,  and  therefore  no  other  way  could  be 
devis^  but  the  removal  of  the  prison ;  this  was  ultimately 
efiected  in  1565.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  act  of 
common  council^  held  September  the  i^tb*  in  the  third  and 
2  fourth 


amd.di^pl^ui^,  doqe  mg^to  itbe  .p^i^piieiis  in  Bi;^  $treft 
C<TOP^>  Hy  Ltti|9l^ee|i!9rst<rf  the  t^^Ofe,  who,  ,iliri^,the  hf)^^ 
..cf  the  GoLd^itlis'  .Cpi^p^oy,  ^WQuId  pot.tiiany  ttigtes  sniffer 
thje  9)ienff^  of  li.i<9ii4^  9fl¥>  ^ai^l  qli^gfiid;  irilh  the  p^- 
.sQpeips,  ;^o  ,1^  H^m  90  firell  Us  the^  luid  pu|f^<^  ^ .  vrb|ei^t)7 

ai^  po^r  pri^pocrs  jCop  much  !8|bu$ed«  Jhprefor^  i^as  tl|e 
prif on. reipp^ed  to  fithQji^e  Jbdoiigii^  tP  j^be  .city,  t/situai^  (f n 
Giwt  WoRji  S*r(5^,  wb^ic  the  sheriffs  aiul  ljis.jD^Qi9i^,we 
to  keep  their  courts,  &c.  as  they  bad  JMiPiie  M9fiA  in  Bre»d 
Street,  ^t  which  time  it  was  also  enaoM,  itbftt  ^  said 
Compter  in  Wood  Street  should  never  h^iWv^r,  for  my 
cause  wbatsp^Vj^,:be  jetten  out  to  any  o^ber  use  or:]per* 
son,  Ac.** 

Oil  the  i^ast  s^e  of  the  street  stapds  Uie  ^p^irisfa  cfaarc|i, 
denominated 

St.  MILDRED,   BREAD  STREET*^ 
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lUiS  is  a  rectory,  founded  by  a  Jcnigrhti^  St.  >AibanS, 

named  Trenchant,  about  the  year  1300;  but  it  had  neither 
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'Vestry  Tooih  nor  church.3rard  till   1428,    when  Sir  Jofei 

Chadworth,  or  Shadworth,  by  his  will  gave  e  vestry  aiid 

church-yard  to  the  parishioners,  and  a  parsonage  house  to 

the  rector.     After  this  church  was  burnt  down  in  1666,  and 

'  rebuilt,  the  parish  of  Sti  Margaret  Moses  was  united  to  it/ 

The  front  of  the  present  edifice  k  built  of  free-stone ;  tht 
other  parts  of  brick :  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and 
the  floor  paved  with  purbeck  stone.  Within  is  a  neat 
Wainscot  gallery  at,  the  west  end,  in  which  is  a  good  organ ; 
and  the  pulpit  is  highly  enriched  with  carving:  the  altar- 
piece  is  also  handsoniely  adorned ;  and  the  communion  table 
stands  upon  a  foot-piece  of  black  and  white  marble,  inclosed 
with  rails  and  bannisters. 

Stow  notices  the  following  eminelit  persons  who  were  bn- 
ried  in  this  church : 
.    The  above  Trenchant,  and  Wil.Palmer,benefactors.  Also, 

Sir  John  Hawlen,  parson  of  that  church,  who  built  tbe 
«  parsonage  house  after  it  had  been  burnt  (with  tbe  pardon 
and  his  man  in  it)  1485. 

Christopher  Turner,  surgeon  to  H.  VIII.  1530.  Ralph  Si- 
monds,  sHerifF,  1527. 

Tho.  Langbam,  a  benefactor. 

Tho.  Collins,  Salter,  alderman. 

Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  mayor,  1575. 

Sir  John  Chadworth,  buried  in  a  vault ;  be  was  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1401,  in  which  year  a  conduit  upon  Cornhill 
was  made,  being  before  that  a  prison  called  the  Tunne. 

Here  was  a  monument  with  an  obit  in  memory  of  him ; 
and  a  fair  inscription  on  the  wall,  containing  these  woids; 

Here  lyeth  a  Man  that  Faith  and  Works  did  even 
Like  fiery  Chariots^  ^  mount  him  up  to  Heav'n; 
lie  did  adorn  this  ciiurch :  when  Words  are  weak 
And  Men  forget,  the  living  Stones  will  ^peak. 
He  leA  us  Land,  tliis  little  Earth  him  keeps ; 
These  black  Words  Mourners^  and  tbe  Marble  Weeps, 

Thomas  Copynger,  1513. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Barn,  Knight,  ob.  1521. 

John 
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"'Xohn' Ireland,  and  Elizab^b  his  wife,  toarried  together 
flbmit  fifty  years.  He  had  issue  by  her  six  sons  and  six 
daughters*.  He  lived  in  this  parish  sixty  years ;  was  deputy 
of  this  ward  fifteen  years,  and  the  first  master  of  the  com^ 
paor  of  Sakers.  She  deceasjed  in  April  iai3,  aged  seyen^-*^ 
&re years;  and  he,  in  June  1613,  aged  eighty-thne  years. 

Oh  a  fair  3tone,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  chanc^, .  these 
words : 

This  Stone  openeth  upon  the  Stairs  of  a  Vault  made  by  Capt.  ' 
Nicholas  Crisp,  Aimol628.  wherein  lyeth  buried  Mr.Johnlrei* 
land/  late  Deputy  of  this  Ward ;  and  his  Father  Ellis  Crisp^  lal* 
Alderman,  and  died  Sheriff,  bury*d  Nov.  162#.  and  his  Son  Nip 
cholas  Crisp,  23  Jan.  1626.  Also  3  of  his  Children,  in  1632.  via^ 
>Jicholas«  Elizabeth,  anid  John. 

And  belonging  to  this  stone  a  monnnaent,  with  these 
words: 

Ere  his  Worth  was  fully  known 
London  lost  him,  once  her  own* 
Let  that  Year  lye  buriM  here. 
Id  which  Lond<M}  two  did  gain 
Sheriffs  good,  and  lost  again ;  •     • 
City,  Church,  Wife^  Children  weep,         ,      / 
Reason  good,  tho'  he  but  sleep* 
Jll  can  London/  not  lament, 
Spoil'd  of  one  chief  Ornament, 
Pity  Death  had  him  o'ergrown. 
Ere  his  Worth  was  fully  known. 

The  monuments  in.  the  present  church  merit  no  particular 
despription^ 

That  part  of  Bread  Street,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  SU 
Mildred,  had  a  large  mansion  belonging  to  a  family  which 
produced  one  of  the  wealthieft,  most  loyal,  and  disinter^ 
ested  Patriots,  that  ever  graced  the  city. 

...         SIR  NICHOLAS  CRISPE 
was  the  son  of  a  very  eminent  merchant,  and  grandson  of 
AIdqr9ian  Crispe,  whose,  monunient  we  have  above  recited, 
and  wasbprn  in  the  year  169S.    Being  hred,  according  to 
il)e  custom,  of  tho:^  .times,  in  a  thocoughikzipwkdge  of  bu* 

Aa  2  siness. 


sines^  dlou;^  heir  to  argittt  estate^  life  tede  »GdbddertMB 
additioirto  tins  estato  by  xnarriagB^'  aiid-beiii|p  of  an  eolciu 

.  prifian^  genhis/  ever  active  aiid*solicitdd»  aBoutf  thft  iie#  iiw 
ventioQs  arid  (&looviei*ids;  aiid^  wfaieh  veiy  nureljr  ii^ppte^' 
vfOfUdttffaUy  iiidufttrioQff  aud  diltgcst  abodt  thnigs  he  ^^»d* 
brouglit  txi  beary  he  was  dootf  ^doto^notied  of  at-  eonm 
hnigbted)  and  Meame  oBe<  (if  the  famiefS'  of  the  ki^s 
customs. 

,  Whea  the  trade  tcr  Guinea  was  mder  grea\  difficukies  and 
disooun^ementsy  be  fiamed  a  project  for  retrieving  it,  whicb 
required  a  v^ry  krg^  sum  of  money  to  biiog^  it  about ;  but 
hfO'repiitaition'waa  so  gpresity  timH  aia»y  rkAi  nieBebants  wfl-* 
lifigly  eojg^ged  wMi  hna  in  the'  proseotltion  df  the  deaigir^ 
and  to  give  a  good  example,  alt*  welt  as  to-  sbi^w  thaf  ho 
neafit  to  adheiie  to  the  work  that  he  had  onee  takeli  hi  band, 
be  caused  the  castle  of  Cormantyn,  upon  the  Gold  CtmfHig  ^ 
to  be  erected  at  hia  own  dxpeneo;  By  this  judicious  prfr* 
caution,  and  by  hirwbe  And  wary  matlagpteieiit  afterwards^ 
himself  and  bis  aasociates  cariried  their  u^e  to  such  a 
heTght,  as  to  divide  «kMij^  tbtoiy  50,00^.  afyciar. 

When  the  times  gr^^  datl^  ai¥d  ^ndy^  and  the  king's 
afiairs  in  tha€  dbfn&ss,  he  khb#  not  bow  to  provide 
for  want  of  mone/y  Sir  NicHoTas  Cris^fie,  and  Sir  Abraham 
Dawes,  Sir  John  Jacob,  and  &r  John  Wolst^nbolme,  his 
partners  in  the  forming  of  the  custoriis,  upon  very  short 
warning,  and  wbeA'  theii^  refusing  it  would  be  ^esteemed  a 
favour  with  the  parliament,  raised  him  so  large  a  suoi  as 
*60,G06/,  at  one  time,  and  that  w«tK  sOch  dircumsttn^^  of 
cheerfulness,  as  might  be  truly  said  to  double  the  vsdne  dt 
the  service. 

When  tfie  nrj'attier  Was  ^topbsed  to  Sir  *J!6KofAii,  he  &id  it 
tmd  hirge  sum^,  and  at  short  warning ;  but  that  Pro^dlfenc* 
bad  made  him  able,  and  hi^  duty  mac^e  him  vTiIIin^,  td  ky 
down  his  proportion  whenevifer  fats  n^ajOsty  clalled  for  it. 

Sir  Abraham  Dawes  had  some  ^dartkuns,  WhdiiS  aflfa^tksHfi 
jMaed  tfaef  ofthrr  tf^;  and  wtoy  beiMfeis,  h^ g^dM iftlpee. 
^iiona  fironi  bfa)  ^  tbe^  magnifiM  the  suiK  that)  ««*  d^NiMt, 
4i»  mieqiftaioty  i|  i^ta  being  r^pak^  tat  ite  dadger  «f  itt 

^  being 
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facingf  iAm  13k  hy  ptrKamMd,  ^ho^  mights  Insfat  xspM  ih^ 
like  mm.  **  WeU>  imid  Sbt  AbDbiiain,  this  tben  is  tha  ttrorat 
that  cBSkhdippBB^i  sn^  t  bkn  Godt»  who  has  made  i0i&  aUe  to 
pty  my  ale^tncey  and  to  pay  for  it«**  d&nfuetMug  of  ^l» 
sodie  kind  ma  innkvM&i  to  Shr  John  Jaoobi  who  wnsiioC 
dkiiji  vev^r  siaoferely  lofai!,  hot  whiili  gmemtfy  gO'togelher^ 
a- rant  of  ^AnmH  tonper  and  a  tender  hearr ;  **  Wkte,  said  he> 
in  repl]^,  shall  I^keep  my  tfsMe,  and  se$  the  bint;  imil 
whefewidisl  to  proto^^t  a)e  in  it  If  it  please  God  V»  btea» 
tHe  king,  though  I  gfive  him  aU  I  have,  I  shal)  be  no  loser. 
If  not,  IhMgh  I  keep^  all  I  hare^  I  shall  h&  no  ss/^en** 
Sir  John  WolitenllGline,  a  stent  plain  man^  ad^on^  his> 
proportions^  as  ha  aftertimrds  did  bi^  ^tt»r,  witfyour  any 
speeches.  He  and  Sir  Nieheha  Crispe  li^ed  to  see  the  Re^ 
stotajeiett,  mA  t6  ber  fermers  of  the  eusteais  again  nnder 
hiag  Charles  Ae  Second,  after  lAiey  and  the  rest  had  paid 
deeply  for  this  prbof  of  their  Idyaity. 

Afasr  the  war  broke  out,  and  in  the^midsC  ef  aB  the  dis^ 
traetifons'  with  which  itf  .was.  attended,  1^  Nicholaa  Crispe 
eeotinned  t#  eavry  M  a  trade  te  HoU^nd^  France,  l^pafai^ 
\  Italy,  Noirway,  Muscfoty,  and  Turfeey,  which  prodncedf  to 
the  king  near  100,000/.  a-year^  beisdea  ke^ng  nuMi;  of  thk 
pmts  dpea^  and  ships  in  them  G^ot)#tantly  ready  for  tna  iser. 
▼ice;  all  the  eerFespoiidende  aftd  supplies  of  arms  wbieh 
were  proouted  by  tfie  queen  in  Hdlhihd,  and  by  the  king's 
i^ents  in  Dexnaarky  were  consigned  to  his  dare>  and  hy  his 
pnidenoe  and  tig^hitce  safely  landcid  in  the  north,  and  pat 
id^o  the  haids  of  those  toe  whom  they  were  intended.  In 
the  man^gemens  of  so^  many  nice  and  difficult  afiarr^,  he 
was  cd)%ed  to  keep  up  a  very  extensit^  correspondence,  in 
doing  of  winch  he  diseovereil  a  iiost  surprising  dexterity^ 
for  he  hai-dly  ever  n»de  use  of  eyphev,  but  peaiied  hialet' 
ter»  in  such  a  peeolkr  stile,  as  renioved  ^itirely  his  incen^ 
tions  firom  the  qypi^hension:  ef  hi^  enenries,  and  yet  left 
then  very  ioteihgible  MfO  thMe  with  whom  he  tfinsacted 
bttSiness^  He  had  ako  an  ineoM^arable  addrMf  id  bringing 
any  thing  te  be^i'  that  he  hai  once  donttifed ;  to  whi<5h  te  eon** 
.tribvtted  nel  a  )itik>  that  in  laateerstff  seoivey  and  danger,  he 

^dcnni 
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seldom  trusted  to  any  band§  but  his  own,  and  to  facilitaia' 
this,  he  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  disguises ;  sometimes  when 
he  was  believed  to  be  in  one  place,  he  was  actually  at  an- 
other. Letters  of  consequence  he  carried  in  the  disguise  of 
a  porter;  when  he' wanted  intelligence,  he  would  be  at  tha 
water  side,  with  a  basket  of  flounders  upon  his  head,  and 
qften  passed  between  London  and  Oxford  in  the  dress  of  a 
butter  woman  on  horseback  between  a  pair  of  panniers.  He 
was  the  principal  author  of.  that  well  laid  design  for  pub* 
lishing  the  king^s  Commission  of  Array  at  London,  which 
MUs  defeated  by  another  design,, that  Mr.  Waller  throu^ 
(ear  betrayed,  for  which  Tomkins  and  Challoner  suffered, 
aod  of  which  we  have  but  a  very  obscure  account  in  Lord 
C]arendon*s  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
•  We  have  in  Lord  Clarendon's  work  a  very  large  account 
of  Mr,  Waller's  design,  the  methods  employed  by  him  ta 
bring  it  to  bear,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  discovered. 
^  His  lordship  then  takes  occasion  to  tell  us,  that  the  parlia^ 
it>ent,  to  magnify  their  danger,  blended  this  with  another  da. 
sign  that  was  formed  in  the  king's  quarters,  and  as  this  re-» 
lates  expressly  to.  the  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  it  is 
necessary  our  readers  should  be  acquainted  with  it.  • 

From  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford  many  citizens  of  good 
quality  who  were  prosecuted,  or  jealously  looked  upon  in 
London,  had  resorted  to  the  king,  and  hoping  if  the  winter 
produced  not  a  peace,  that  the  summer  would  carry  the  king 
before  that  city  with  ^n  army,  they  had  entertained  somedis^ 
course  of  raising  upon  their  own  stocks  of  money  and  credit, 
some  regiments  of  fpot  and  horse,  and  joining  with  some 
gentlemen  o(  Kent,  who  were  likewise  inclined  to  such  an 
vndertaking.  Among  th^e  were  Sir  N.  Crispe,  who  had 
been  lately  prosecuted  with  great  severity  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  thereupon  0ed  from  London,  for  appear- 
ing ^oo  gi'eat  a  stickler  ip  a.  petition  for  peace  in  the  city. 
Sir  Nicholas  industriously  preserved  a  correspondence  still 
therein,  by  which  be  gave  the  king  often  very  useful  intelli- 
gence, and  assured  .him  of  a  very  considerable  party,  which 
would  appear  there/or  him,  whenever  his  own  power  should 
2  be 
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be  so  near  as  to  ipre  theory  anjr  countenance.    In  the  end, 
whether  invited  by  his  own  correspodden^  there,  or  trusting^ 
in  his  own  sprightly  incliniations  and  re3oIutions  too  much, 
and  concluding  that  all  who  were  equally  honest  would  be 
equally  bold;  he  deshred  bis  Mkjesty  to  grant  a  coramisftofe 
to  such  persons  whom  he  would  nominate  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, under  the  great  seal  of  England,  in  the  nature  of  a  Com* 
missioti  of  Array,  by  virtue  whereof,  when  the  season  should 
come,  his  party  there  woutd*  appear  in  discipline  and  order ; 
and  that'  this  w^  desired  by  those  wbo  Jiiest  knew  what  counr- 
tenance.and  authority  was  requisite,  and  being  trusted  to 
them^  would  not  be  executed  at  all,  or  ^Ise  at  such  a  time 
as  his  Majesty  should  receive  ample  fruits  by  it ;  provided'  it 
were  done  with  secrecy  equal  to  the  hazard  they  should  run 
who  Were  employed  in  it.     The  king  had  this  exception  to 
it ;— the  improbability  that  it  could  do  good,  and  thai  the 
failing  might  dp  hurt  to  the  undertakers.    But  the  promoter 
was  a  Very  popular  man  in  the  city,  where  he.  had  been  a 
commander  of  the  trained  bands,  till  the  ordinance  .of  the 
militia  removed  him,  which  rather  improved  than  lessened 
his  Credit,  and  he  w^  very  confident  it  would  produce  a 
notable  advantage  to  the  king.     However  they  desired  it  wiio 
were  there,  and  yrpuld  not  appear  without  itr  and  therefore 
the  king  consented  to  it,  refusing  the  nomination  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  commission  to  him,  who  he  verily  believed  had  pro- 
duced by  the  instructions  an^  .advice  of  those  that  were 
nearest  the  concernment,  and  for  secresy  of  it,  the  king  re. 
ferred  the  preparing  and  dispatch  of  the  commission  to  Sir 
N.  Crispe  himself,  who  should  acquaint  no  more  with  it  than 
he  found  requisite,  $9  without  the  privity  or  advice  of  any 
councellor,  or  minister  of  state  th^sn  most  trusted,  by  his 
Majesty,  he  procured  such  a  commission  as  he  desired  (being 
no  other  than  the  Commission  of  Array  in  English)  to  be 
signed  by  the  king,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal. 

This  being  done,  and  remaining  still  in  his  custody,  die 
lady  Aubigney,  by  a  pass,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Houses,  came  to  Oxford,  to  transact  the  af&irs  of  her  own 
fortune  with  the  king,  upon  the  death  gf  her  husband,  wbo 

was 
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^m  kiUei  at  f^titt;  taarthitiiainng^  m  a:fetr:d»SBi  4b 

^^atdbed  iier  huvacn  thop^  .fti^  lM»ng.f!eifeidy'to  Mlwn,  Sir 

}S.  Crisps  caoifi^tDttheJciBg,  ^dliQmig|hl:iiim.tO:4ttia&tfait 

lady,  MTho bad a^iM^  atidod  toiiid ^dmiie|icjtelf  taafefya 

IwjouciHiPf,  to.<ti^y;a;^^  (m  w^hich-AatttoiiwMBpa 

iiioaldbe)  itvifcfa  hetj  and  to.keep  it  in heiroiiatciM^dgr Jlnd 

ia  geadeanan  abouUcall  toher  ladjrahif  fiairit,^ysii^L&  tq^; 

sibat  kc^im^  he  said,  be  cotthl  send  to  .o^e  of -the  ftuom 

.tftttted,  uriio  should  keep  it  by  bin^Llbe  cppttMnity  came 

in  wbich  it  might  be  ojieouied.  TbeJdng  aooorckaglj^^ttished 

Jhe  lady  AidiigDey  to  canry  ttimth  gteat  oaie:aod  aecreqr, 

/idling  her  it  muOh  oonoetned  hiaowassmce)  and  to  dcKver 

it  in  sndi  a  ipanner  and  apon^^ttcbassumnoe  as  befope-meii. 

tianed,  which  she did^and  within ^f einr ilays after lier-relon 

tto  London  deliverad  jt  to  4i.  person  *wbo  waa  appoin^od  to  od 

for  it.   >How  tbi&'ocvnmiagion  ^as  diaooirered,  Lord  CSfltfendon 

says,  he  cOqM  never  leafii;  for  though  Mr.  Walldr  had  tfae 

honour  toibe  admitted  often  to  that  My>  ^atid  was  beKafed 

by  her  to  beia.gentleman  ef  die  most  intit«  «iflectfaMiS'Co  «be 

kingVaerrioe,  and  ^consequently  might  be  fitly  ^itat^  with 

what  she  knew ;  yet  her  ladyriiip  bersdf  not  knowing^nfiat  it 

^as  she  carried,  coaldnotinform  any  body  dse.    Itis^'rtfy 

evident  from  this  account,  %hat  the  nOUe  iHstoFian  wasnot 

much  in  the  secret  himself,  and  this  perhaps  might  incline 

him  not  to  entertain  a  betteroptnion-ctf  it ;  for  it  is  very  ap- 

•parent  that  <he  looked  upon  Sir  >NiolM)Ias  *Clrispe'B  zeal  ss    j 

pushing  him  a  little  too  for  in  this^business,  .that  h6  very  muefa     I 

doubted. whether  that  eommwion,  however  maoaged  cooid 

turn  to  tlie  king^s  advant^^  because  ctf  -the  want  <t£  spirk 

in  those  ooneemed,  and  that  after  all,  ^  coaM*  never  find 

out  how  the  original  commission  ekme  into  the  parliament^ 

rhands,  because  the  lady  Aubigney  delivered  it  as^  the  vras 

jcBrected;  ao  that  it  was  out  of  her  hands  before  it  was  ^     \ 

covered,  and  while  it  was  in^  her  hands,  she  could  ^ay^nollaog 

I  about  it  to  Mr.  Walter,  because  she  herself  did  not  know     | 

I  jwhat  it  was* 

It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  there  was  ndthrag  di»- 

>  honQunMo  in  the  design  its^  ao;fiur  as  SirNiehok^CSrisp^ 
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^Ona  concerned y  or  any  just  grounds  of  throwing  reproach, 
or  so  mucb&s  suspicion  upon  him  for  the  discovery  of  it,  bu& 
it  seems  the  noble  author  was  not  intirriy  possessed  of  th6 
fccts  relating  to  it,  and^^itfaer  willingly  or  inadvertently  con^ 
.  founds  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe's  design  of  executing  the  king> 
Commisson  of  Array  in  London^  which  might  have  been  doni^ 
as.  legally  as  any  where  else,  with  another  design  superid-^ 
dyced  by  Mr.  Waller,  of  surprizing  the  parliament,  in  bring' 
ing  which  to  bear,  he  proceeded  very  vigorously  at  first,  tifl 
finding  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  matter  too  big  for  his  ma^ 
nagement,  be  suddenly  lost  his  spirits,  and  some  of  the  chi^f 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  gaining  intelligence  that  some^ 
thing  was  in  agitation  to  their  prejudice.  May  the  31st,  1643, 
they  presently  seized  Mr.  Waller,  and  drew  from  him  a  com- 
plete discovery,  n^hich  from  the  acdbunt  they  published^ 
plainly  distinguished  these  two  projeo€s. 

It  is  now  very  evident  that  the  commission  in  which  Sip 
Nicholas  Crispe  was  nominated,  was  not  at  all  intended  td 
countenance  a  secret  conspiracy.  Or  to  cover  a  dark  and  pri- 
vate plot  againf$t  the  parliament ;  but  to  enable  .those  who,  iii 
this  dispute  between  the  king  and  parliament,  were  for  .the  foN 
mer,  to  declare  themselves.  This  business  was  carried  ou 
with  so  much  secresy,  that  it  was  entirely  ripe  for  execution 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising  was  the  last  of  May.  But 
among  the  persons  trusted  in  this  afiair  was  one  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  an  old  and  faithful  seiTvant  of  the  king^  who  was  bro- 
fcher-in-law  to  Mr.  Waller,  and  to  him  that  gentleman  com<> 
municated  his  designs,  which  were  of  another  natui^^  and 
by  his  assistance  Mr.  Waller  hi^d  likewise  a  considerable 
^Fty  in  the  city^  whom  he  encouraged  by  Assuring  theitt 
that  most  bf  the  lords  and  many  members  of  die  JHouse  of 
iCommons  wished  well  to,  and  would  at  a  proper*  Vsbson  join 
with  them.  Tomkins,  depending  upon  this,  got  his  other 
friends  to  postpone  this  insurrection,  and  that  very  day  on 
^bicb  it  was  to  have  been  made,  Mr.  Waller^s  schemes  were 
discovered.  How  tiiat  happened  is  not  material  to  be  di»> 
cussed  here,  but  it  was  this  that  gave  occasioti  to  the  seizing 
Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  ChaBoner,  Mr.  Blinkhorne,  and  several 
others. 
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As  to  the  finding  the  commission^  thoiigh  tte  noble  histOM 
rian  was  ignorant  of  it^  it  was  nevertheless  a  thing  TQry  pub- 
licly known,  for^  Mr.  Tomkins  was  the  person  sent  for.it  to 
the  lady  Aubigney,  and  for  his  own  security  buried  it  in  bis 
cellari  as  he  confessed  upon  his  examination;  upon  whieb 
it  was  immediately  dug  up,  and  thus  it  came  into  kbeparlia* 
ment's  hands ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  disco- 
Teries  were  made  of  the  persons  originally  embarking  in  that 
design,  though  it  was  ripe  for  execution  when  Mr.  Waller's 
plot  was  but  in  embryo.     On  the  30th  ^f  June,  a  council  of 
war  sat  at  Guildhall,  of  which  the  earl  of  Manchester  was 
president,  before  whom  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Cballoner,  Mr. 
Bimkhorne,  Mr.  Abbot,  and  Mr.  White  were  tried,  of  whom 
the  four  first  received  sentence  of  ^eath,  Mr.  Tomkins  was 
executed  over  against  his  own  house,  and  at  his  death  he 
called  the  matter  for  which  he  suffered  ^  a  foolish  business,*  and 
said  he  was  drawn  into  it  by  affection  for  his  brother-in-law, 
which  plainly  shews,  that  by  a  foolish  business  he  meant  Mr. 
Waller's  scheme ;  as  to  Mr.  Challoner,  he  was  as^ted  by  Mr, 
peters,  and  appears  to  liave  been  a  zealot  in  the  puritan  way ; 
he  does  indeed  say  that  he  died  justly,  but  then  he  was  ac- 
quatiited  only  with  Mr.  Waller's  design.     He  was  executed 
the  same  day  before  the  Royal  Exchange.    In  his  dying 
speech  he  observes,  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  charged 
with  respect  to  the  commission,  having  known  nothing  of  the 
procuring  it,  nor  of  the  commission  itself,  till  the  Friday 
before  the  discovery,  the  day  before  these  men  suffered.   Mr. 
Waller  received  the  sentence  of  death  at  the  court  martial, 
though  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  was  reprieved 
by  the  earl  of  Essex  as  general,  and  afterwards  pardoned 
fop  his  discoveries.    Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  Sir  Ni* 
cholas's  design  was  open  and  honourable,  was  conducted  with 

rt  secresy  and  success,  and  that  it  was  disappointed  by 
breaking  out  of  a  thing  quite  <lifferent  from.it  in  its  na- 
ture, and  of  which  Sir  N.  Crispe  had  no  knowledge,  and 
in  the  credit  or  event  of  which,  therefore,  he  could  bare  no 
concern. 

By  the  discovery  of  this  business  Sir  N.   Crispe    found 
himself  obliged  to  declare  openly  and  plainly  the  cause  fat 

^  meant 
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jneHiit  to  take,  and  having  at  bis  own  expence  raised  a  re»t. 
Mient  of  horse  for  the  king's  service,  he  put  bini9e1f  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  distingui^ed  himsdf  as  remarkably  in  his 
military  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  civil  capacity:  when  the 
siege  of  Gloucester  was  resolved  on,  6ir  Nicholas  Crispe 
was  charged  with  his  regiment  pf  horse  to  escort  the  king'a 
train  of  artillery  from  Oxford,  which  important  servipek  he 
very  galiantly  performed.  In  the  month  of  September  foU 
ipwing,  a  very  unlucky  accident  befel  him,  in  which  be  was 
no  way  to  blame ;  and  though  the  circumstances  attending  it 
clearly  justified  his  conduct  to  the  world,  yet  the  concern  it 
^ave  him  was  such  as  he  could  not  shake  off  so  long  as^  h# 
lived.  He  liiippened  to  be  quartered  at  Rouslidge  in  Gbu^ 
oestersbire,  where  one  Sir  James  Ennyon,  Bart«  of  Northamp-* 
tonshircy  and  some  friends  of  his  took  up  a  great  part  .of  the 
house,  though  none  of  them  had  any  cofnmands  in  the  ^rmy* 
which  however,  Sir  Nicholas  bore  with  the  utmost  patience^ 
notwidistanding  he  was  i^ch  incommoded  by  it.  It  fell 
out  some  time  after  that  certain  horses  belonging  to  thosQ 
gentlemen  were  missing;  upon  which  Sir  James  Ennyon, 
though  he  had  lost  none  biniself,  c^me  to  Sir  Nicholas  Ci^ispe 
on  their  behalf,  insinuating  that  some  of  his  hoopers  niust 
have  taken  them,  and  after  ;^  long^^ppstulation,  conceived 
in  pretty  rough  terms,  insisted  that  he  should  immediately 
draw  out  his  regiment,  that  search  might  be  made  for  them* 
Sir  Nicholas  answered  him  with  alt  the  mildness  imaginable, 
offered  him  as  full  satisfaction  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  give, 
but  excused  himself  from  drawing  out  his  regiment,  as  ^, 
thing  improper  and  inconvenient  at  that  juncture,  A^  reason^ 
which  he  assigned  him.  This  however  was  so  far  from  con^i^ 
tenting  Sir  James,  that  be  left  him  abruptly,  and  presently 
after  sent  him  a  challenge,  accompanied  with  a  message^  tp 
this  efiect,  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  it,  he  would  pistol 
him  against  the  walL,  Upon  this  Sir  N.  Crispe,  taking  a 
friend  with  him,  went  to  the  place  appointed,  where,  h^ 
found  Sir  James  Ennyon  and  the  person  who  brought  bins^ 
the  challenge.  Upon  their  meeting^  Sir  Nicholas  began  to 
iuse  his  utmost  pndeavours  to  pai:ify  him|  bqt  to  no  purposci 

P  b  2  b^ 
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he  w&i  det^iarrnhnerdto  recetye  nb  nttsftctibti  but  by  ^be$w«rA| 
Md  they  accordingly  engaged;  and  in  this  duel  Sit  James 
haviflfg  received  a  wound  in  the  rttn  of  his  beDy,  langnibhed 
forne^  two  days,  and  then  expi^;  but  first  of  all  sent 
Ibr  Sit  N.  Crisf>e,  kod  in  ainanner  becoming  a  gentleman 
tod  a  Christian,  was  sincetdy  veeonciled  to.  him.  Up6n  the 
second  of  October  following.  Sir  Nicholas  was  brought  to  a 
cinskt  martial  for  this  unfortunate  afiiur,  and  tipon  a  fall  ex- 
aonnaiion  of  every  ihifig  relating  to  it,  was  most  hooo^riibly 
acqnittedv 

He  oontxnued  to  tMsrve  with  tiiesalme^eal  and  fidelity  dd- 
tihg  the  year  1644,  and  in  the  spring  fcdlowing,  when  a 
tteaty  was  set  on  f6ot  at  Uzbridge,  the  pariiament  thought 
fit  to  mark  him,  as  they  afterwards  did  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
treaty,  by  insisting  that  he  should  be  removed  from  his  Ma- 
je^y's  presence.    A  lew  mo^s  after,  th^  proceeded  to  an 
act  of  greater  sevcirity,  for,  April  16,  1645,  theyordertd 
his  large  house  in  Bread  Street  to  be  sold,  which  had  been 
for  many  years  belonging  to  his  family ;  neither  was  tbb 
stroke  of  their  vengeance  judged  a  suffident  punishment  for 
his  offence,  since,  having  resolved  to  grant  the  Elector  P^a« 
tine  a  pensidn  of  ^000/.  a  year,  they  directed  that  2000/* 
should  be  applied  out  of  tbeking^s  revenue^  and  the  remain* 
der  made  up  ovt  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Colepepper  and  Sir 
Nicholas  CVisrpe,  which  shews  how  considerable  a  fortune 
he  had  left  in  their  hands.    The  Idng^s  aflairs  were  now  grown 
despera^,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Crih-pe  findiog  himself  to  Ion* 
ger  in  a  capacity  to  render  htm  any  serHoe,  ttK>ogbt  it  expe- 
dient lb  preserve  himaelf,  and  with  which  view,  in  thebcjgin* 
Tflifg  of  the  month  of  April,  1646,  he  embarked  with  Lord 
Odlepepper  and  Colonel  Monk,  and  a  few  days  after  was  safely 
landed  in  France.    As  he  had  many  rich  relations,  who  bad 
a  great  interest  with  those  in  power,  they  interposed  in  his 
fkvour;  and  as  Sir  Nicholas  knew  very  wdl  he  could  h%  of 
iio  service  to  the  royal  cause  abroad,  b^4id  not  look  upon  it 
as  any  deviation  fi^om  his  duty  to  return,  wd  li^e  quiedy  at 
.home.    Aecordingly ,  having  svibmitted  to  a  composition,  ha 
eaihe  b^k  to  I^mdoni  and  took  all  the  pains  he  could  to  re- 

trievp 
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trieve  his  sbatttfred  fortunes.    He  tvas  iadfted  a  pers^  «f  s« 
clear  a  head,  bad  ^siuch  thorough  and  exteiviive  notions  of 
tradC)  tfind  withal  of  io  quidc  an  inVtationi  that  he  Very^ooa 
engaged  again  in  business  ^tb  tthe  saiae  spirit  aad  suceesa 
as  befcMne:  in  the  seaaon  of  ^^cosp^ity  ha  was  oot  imdutiAil 
of  the  wants  of  his  royal  mafiter^  then  in  exile,  but  contri- 
buted cbearfuUy  to  his  relief  Trhea  his  af&iss  seemed  to  be 
in  a  moat  desperate  coaditaon^    Upon  the.  great  change  that 
happened  after  the  death  of  Oiirer  Cromwell,  be  was  in*- ' 
strumeBtal  in  reconciling  many  to  their  duty,  and  so  well 
were  bis  principles  known,  and.  so  .much  bis  inftuence  appro- 
bended,  that  when  it  was  proposed  the  royalists  in  and.  about 
London  dsodid  sign  an  instrument  signifying  theivinolinatioa 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquility,  he  was  caHed  upon,  and 
very  readily  subscribed  it.    He  was  a^  principally  con^ 
cemed  in  bringing  the  city  of  London  in  her  corporate  ca-' 
pacity,  to  give  the  encouragement  that  waa  neoeasary  to 
leave  general  Monk  without  any  -difficulties  or  suspioiois  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  unanimity  of  their  inclinations.    It  waa 
therefore  very  natural,  after  reading  the  king's  letter  and  de- 
claration in  comi^on  council,  May  2,  1660,  lo  think  of  send- 
ing some  members  of  their  own  body  to  present  their  duty  to 
his  Ms^esty.    Accordingly,  having  appointed  nine  alder4iiea 
and  thdr  recorder,  the  next  person  they  thought  of  was  Sir 
N.  Crispe,  whom  with  several  other  werthy  persona,  they 
added  to  the  committee,  from  an  assxirance  that  the  king 
would  receive  a  double  satisfaction  From  the  nature  of  their 
message,  and  froir  its  being  brought  by  several  of  those  who 
had  sufiered  deeply  in  his  own  and  in  his  father's  cause.    His 
Majesty  received  these  gentlemen  very  graciously  in  their 
public  capacities,  and  afterwards  testified  to  them  sepai^ely 
the  sense  he  had  of  thei|:  past  jservices. 

Upon  die  king's  return,  Sir  N.  Crispe  and  Sir  John 
Wolstenholme,  though  the  latter  was  then  near  eighty,  wece 
reinstated  as  farmers  of  the  customs,  which  they  put  into 
very  good  order.  As  Sir  Nicholas  was  now  in  yeara,  end 
somewhat  infirm,  he  spept  a  great  port  of  his  time  at  hia 
^le  countiy  seat  aeav  Hammarsatith,  whei«he  was  in  some 

measure 
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tteasare  the  foui^der  of  the  chapel.  He  had  now  an  oppor^ 
tunky  of  returning  the  obligation  he  had  r«.*ceivcd  from  some 
'Of 'his  relations;  nor  did  be  neglect  it,  but  procured  for  them 
that  indemnity  fr<Mn  the  king)  gratis,  for  which  he  had  so 
dearly  paid  during  the  late  confusion.  The  last  testimooj 
he  received  of  his  royal  master's  favour  was  his  being  created 
a  baronet,  April  16,  1665;  but  did  not  loiig  survive  it,  dying 
February  the  26th  in  the  next  year,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  a  very  large  estate  to  his  grandson  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe.  His  corpse  was  interred  with  his  ances- 
tors in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred  in  Bread  Street,  and 
his  funeral  sermqn  preached  by  his  reverend  and  learned  kios- 
man,  Mr.  Crispe,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  but  his  heart 
was  sent  to  the  chapel  at  Hamniersmish,  where  there  is  a  short 
and  plain  inscription  upon  a  cenotaph  erected  to  his  memory, 
or  rather  upon  that  monument  which  himself  erected  ia 
grateful  commemoration  of  the  glorious  martyr  king  Charles 
the  First,  of  blessed  memory,  as  the  inscription  placed  there 
in  Sir  Nicholas's  life  time  tells  us,  under  which,'  after  his  de- 
cease, was  placed  a  small  white  marble  urn,  upon  a  black 
pedestal,  containing  his  heart, 

Lloyd,  in  his  memoirs  gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  ac- 
tivity and  enterprize  as  well  as  of  the  signal  services  whick 
he  rendered  the  king:  "One  while,"  says  he,  **  you  would 
meet  him  with  a  thousands  of  gold ;  another  while,  in  his 
way  to  Oxford,  riding  in  a  pair  of  panniers,  lik«  abutter 
woman  going  to  ms^rket;  at  other  times  he.  was  a  porter  car. 
rying  on*  his  Majesty's  interest  in  London ;  he  was  a  fisher- 
man in  one  place,  and  a  merchant  in  anotlier.  All  the  suc- 
cours which  the  king  had  from  beyond  sea  can)e  through  hk 
hands,  and  most  of  the  relief  he  had  at  hoo^e  was  managed 
by  his  conveyance.** 

As  to  the  character  of  this  active,  generous  and  loyd  po** 
son,  who  lived  beloved  by  the  great,  prayed  for  by  the  poor, 
and  universally  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  people? 
it  has  been  sufficiently  represented  from  his  actions  iu  the 
course  of  this  memoir. 

Xhere  is  a  fine  whole  length  painting  of  this  great  ana 

worthy 
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worthy  citizen  in  the  possesion  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  wbjcb 
has  been  finely  engraved  in  Lysons^s  Environs  of  Londpn. 

At  the  comer  of  Bread  Street,  and  Watling  Street,  4M4^id» 
the  parish  church  of 

ALHALLOWS,  BREAD  STREET. 


THE  former  churcti  ifas  of  very  antient  date.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  grant  of  ibe  prior  and  chapter  of  Canterbury 
to  Simon  Islip,  aicbbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1363,  it  be- 
came one  of  the^rchbisbop^s  peculiars. 

The  stone  spire^  steeple  was  on  the  5th  of  September, 
1359,  broke  di>WQ  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  light* 
ning  about  nir^  (^r  ten  feet  from  the  top,  which  very  nearly 
beat  a  man  tO  pieces,  and  killed  a  dog  he  was  playing  with; 
the  spire  was  s^terwards  taken  down  to  save  the  parish  the 
expence  of  i|»  repair.  John  Dunstar  gave  200L  towards 
building  the  church,  about  the  year  1620,  and  12^.  per  an* 
num  f^r  ever.*  It  was  demolished  by  the  fire  in  1666,  re- 
built jin  1^4,  and  the  tower  finished  in  1697. 

It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order;  the  length  seventy-two,  breadth 
dii/ty.^ve^  and  the  altitude  thirty  feet.    The  tower  is  of 

ston6^ 
•  Stom 


Mone,  <rf^  tb^  Dorto  etrder;  thek^-8toii«»^elrltiewimlo#s 
are  formed  into  carved  heada,  ahd  betfvMn  each  is  a  large 
festoon ;  the  h0ighi  of  the  tower,  surmounted  by  four  pyn- 
midal  pinnlkclesy  is  about  eighty-sijc  ifeetL 

The  church  is  wainscoted  with  Norway  oak,  and  very  well 
|>ewed.  The  pulpit  is  carved  and  enriched  with  cherubims, 
and  the  sound-board  yene^ed.  Within  a  handsome  galleiy 
at  the  west  end^  is  a  fine  Qirgan. 

The  altar-pieoe  is  well  carved,  of  the  Corinthiaii  orders 
with  architrave,  cornice,  and  pediments,  fluted  colamns 
and  friese.  O^er  the  Commandments,  under  a  pedi- 
ment, is  a  festoon  and  cherub.  Under  the  large  pediment 
above  the  cornice  is  a  radiance,  and  at  each  end  of  the  cornice 
a  lamp  with  flaming  tsipers,  carved  in  wainscot ;  above  the 
whole  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  England  in  fret-work.  . 

The  Monuments  mentioiied  by  Stow  were  to  the  memory  of 

Thomas  Beaumont,  alderman,  one  of  the  sheri&  in  1442. 

Sir  Richard  Chaury,  mayor,  1509. 

Sir  Thomas  Pargitar,  mayor^  1630. 

Henry  Sucley,  one  of  the  sheriff,  154K 

Richard  kead)  alderman,  who  served  and  was  taken  pri* 
soner  in  Scotland.* 

Robert  House^  one  of  the  sherifls^  1589. 

There  are  no  modem  monuments  of  peculiar  oonsideratioii 
except  one  tx)  the  memory  of  Lawrxnck  S4UND£as;  of 
whom  we  shall  say  more  among  the  rectorsw 

On  the  17th  of  August,  in  the  twenty-thiml  of  Hewy  VIIL 
two  priests  quarreling  in  this  church,  the  one  drew  bkod  of 
the  other,  for  which  all  the  services  of  the  cfatif ch  were  sus- 

*  Heary  VIII.  being  la  great  disuvss  for  money  to  ourry  on  the  war 
with  Scotland,  the  twelve  companiei  lent  him  21,263/*  6/.  8^>  on  mort- 
gage of  crown  lands,  for  that  purpose.  This  aot  being  tuftciene,  the 
king  afterwards  sent  commissioners  into  the  city  to  assess  the  London^ 
in  an  ai^israry  iaanher  by  way  of  benevolence*  To  this  proceed; 
KkhardRead,  an  alderman,  not .  only  objeetedi^  bat  absolutety  refox^ 
payttig  the  som  demanded  *,  for  which  he  was  prQS9td»  and  seat  (•Scot- 
land to  serve  at  a  common  soldier  ^  whece  be  was  taken  prisoner,  ss^t 
after  \indergoing  great  hardships,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  considcnble 
ransom  for  hit  Dbeny* 
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fy^nded  during  the  space  of  a  month ;  the  priests  were  com- 
mitted to  prison',  and  afterwards  enjoined  the  penance,  to  go 
before  a  general  procession . bfire  footed,  barelegged,  and 
bare  headed  before  the  children,  with  beads  and  books  in' 
their  hands^  from  St.  Paul's  through  Cheapside,  Cornhill, 
and  the  other  public  streets  of  the  city. 

There  were  several  eminent  rectors  of  this  parish ;  we  se- 
lect the  following:  William  Lyndwood,  D.  C.  L.  chancel- 
lor to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  ambassador  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to  several 
foreign  princes.  He  was  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  dying  in  1446,  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  West- 
minster. His  *«  Provincial  Constitutions"  is  a  work  much 
esteemed.  Thomas  Langton,  D.  D.  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
translated  successively  to  Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1 500. 
Robert  Horne,  S.  T.  B.  afterwards  dean  of  Durham;  he 
was  an  exile  in  Germany  during  the  Marian  persecution ;  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, in  1560,  and  governed  that  see  nearly  twenty  years;  he 
was  bliried  in  his  own  cathedral  in  1580.  Lawrence  Saun- 
ders, S.  T.  B.  This  excellent  and  unfortunate  divine  was  a 
branch  of  a  very  respectable  family ;  hd  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  chosen  thence  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
continued  three  years;  but  leaving  the  university,  he  w^s 
bound  apprentice  to  William  Chester,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir 
William  Chester,  lord  mayor,  in  1560.  Preferring  his 
studies  to  trade,  his  master  cancelled^  his  indentures,  and  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  becamov  eminent  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  He  then  proceeded  to  M.  A.  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  was  appointed  divinity  lecturer 
in  the  college  of  Fotheringay.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
college. he  was  appointed  reader  in  Litchfield  cathedral,  and 
%o  the  living  of  Church -Langton,  in  Leicestershire.  He 
was  collated  to  the  living  of  Alhallows,  by  arclibishop  Cran- 
mer,  in  1553.  But  the  horrible  period  of  the  succeeding 
reign  was  fatal  to  Mr.  Saunders.  He  was  imprisoned  for  op* 
posing  the  doctrines  of  popery,  and  after  haviug  been  con* 
fined  fifteen  months,  was  examined,  excommunicated,  deli* 
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vercd  over  to  the  secular 4}ower,  degraded  by  the  detested 
bishop  Bonner,  February  4,  1555,  and  that  day  carried  to 
Coventry,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake.  He 
was  succeeded  in  this  living  by  William  Chedsey,  S.T.P. 
chaplain  to  Bonner.  That  he  was  a  learned  man,  is  evident 
by  his  disputation  with  Dr.  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  three  mar- 
tyred  prelates  at  Oxford ;  but  his  qualifications  afe  obliter- 
ated by  his  persecuting  spirit,  which  recommended  him  to 
the  patronage  of  qqeen  Mary,  wha  appointed  him  archdea- 
con  of  Middlesex,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  president  rf 
Corpus  Christ!  college,  Oxon,  in  1558.  He  was,  however, 
too  notorious  not  to  attract  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers ;  he  was  deprived  and  committed  to  the  Fleet 
Prison;  but  it  is  not  known  when  he  died.  .Richard  Stock, 
A.  M.  a  man  so  beloved  by  his  parish,  with  whom  he  spent 
thirty -two  years  of  his  ministry,  that  they  erected  a  mono- 
inent  to  his  memory.  Daniel  Featly,  or  Fairclough, 
8.T.  P.  rector  of  Lambetli,  &c.  being  chaplain  to  the  em- 
bassy to  France,  in  the  reign  of^ James  I.  his  disputes  with 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  in  defence  of  Protestandsm 
gained  him  from  his  enemies,  the  ciicomium  of  acuiissimus 
et  acein^imus.  He  was  also  rector  of  Acton,  where  some 
enemy  having  instilled  into  the  brutal  soldiers*  minds,  after 
the  battle  of  Brentford,  that  Dr.  Fcatiy  **  had  the  pope  in  his 
belly,"  they  attacked  his  house,  eat  and  drank  his  provision, 
burnt  down  a  bam  full  of  corn,  and  two  stables,  to  the  loss 
of  211/.  and  at  the  same  time  profaned  the  church,  burnt 
the  rails,  pulled  down  the  font,  broke  the  windows,  and 
committed  other  enormities.  In  1644,  he  was  committed  bf 
the  parliament  to  Petre  House,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where 
being  afflicted  with  the  dropsy,  he  was  removed  to  Chcbtt 
college,  where  he  died,  April  17,  1645,  and  was  buried  in 
Lambeth  church;  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  bdDg 
the  most  resolute  and  victorious  champion  of  the  Protestuit 
religion,  and  a  compendium  of  classical  literature  and  of  ito 
arts  and  sciences,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  equally  cele- 
brated for  his  piety  and  devotion.  Edward  Fowler,  A.M. 
afterwards  vicar  of  St,  Giles,  Cripplcgate,  and  bishop  of 
Gloucester. 
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That  part  of  Bread  Street,  which  is  m  this  parish^  was 
the  birth-place  of 

.    JOHN  MILTON. 

His  father  was  a  scrivener  in  this  street,  where  also  hit 
second  son,  afterwards  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  was  bom. 

Dr.  Knight,  in  Ifis  *^  Life  of  Dean  Colet,*'  speaking  of 
Milton,  among  the  scholars  of  St.  PauPs  school,  observes, 
^'  that  none  of  our  poets  were  so  well  known  abroad  as  he; 
ao  that  before  the  Fire,  in  1666,  the  very  house  in  Bread 
Street,  where  he  was  born,  was  frequently,  out  of  curiosity, 
visited  by  foreigners,  of  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
admiration." 

At  the  east  fend  of  Alhallows  church  is  S^d  Lion  Court, 
so  called  on  account  of  a  large  lion  carved  in  wood  over 
the  gateway ;  the  court  was  formerly  famous  for  woollea 
drapers. 

Watling  Street.  That  London  was  a  Roman  town, 
and  that  its  importance  wa3  such  as  to  have  several  roads 
from,  we  have  shewn  in  our  first  volume.  Of  these  ways, 
the  principal  seems  to  have  been  Watling  Street.  This 
commenced  at  DubriSj  Dover,  in  the  furthest  part  of  Keift, 
and  passing  over  Barham  Downs  to  Durovemum^  Canter* 
bury,  crossed  Harbledown,  and  passed  by  Boughton  Street, 
Judde  Hill  (a  strong  camp)  Stone,  Beacon  Hill,  Bapchild, 
and  Sittingbourrvp ,  in  a  straight  line  to  Durolevum,  which 
antiquaries  have  placed  at  Bapchild,  Sittingbourne,  Fe- 
vershami  Milton,  Lanham,  and  Newington ;  hence  up  Chat- 
bam  Hill  to  Z)iir0c*0inVu77i,  Rochester ;  the  road  here  crossed  - 
the  Medway,  and  passed  through  Cobham  Park,  by  Shingle* 
well,  to  Vagniaae^  placed  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  at  Southffeet; 
but  by  others  imagined  to  be  at  Maidstone,  Northfleet,  &c. 
Passing  Stonewood,  the  Brent,  Dartford,  to  Novinmu 
gU8y  which  is  stated  to  have  been  near  Cray  ford  ^  though- 
the  exact  situation  has  been  much  contested,  the  Watling 
Street,  passes  on  its  course,  over  Bexley  Heath,  and 
Shooter^s  Hill ;  and  probably  taking  a  circuitous  way  by 
Lewisham,  joined  what  is  now  called  New  Cross,  till 
joining  to  Kent  Street,  it  continued  to  Stone  Street,  crossed 
"  .      Cc2  the 
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the  Thames  at  Dowgatc,  and  kept  along  the  street  now 
bearing  its  name^  at  the  end  of  which  it  took  a  direction 
to  Aldersgate  Street,  and  Iseldon,  now  Islington;  thenco 
through  the  Hollow-wajs  and  over  Hanipstead  Heath  till 
.  it  came  to  SulloniaCtCy  near  Brockley  Hills,  and  proceeding 
by  Colncy  Street  and  Park  Street,  skirted  the  western  side 
of  Verulamium ;  thence  continuing  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection,  and  passing  through  Redburn  and  Market  StreeU 
it  passed  into  Bedfordshire,  near  Magioviniumy  or  Dunstable. 
TJie  way  then  continued  across  the  kingdom  till  it  terroi- 
nated  at  Cardigan,  in  South  Wales.  This,  called  by  the 
vulgar  the  Strcct'-icay,  was  one  of  the  praetorian  or  consular 
roads.  It  is  reckoned  the  finest  causeway  in  England,  if 
not  in  Europe  ;  being  still  firm  in  several  counties,  for 
many  miles.  There  were  other  streets  that  crossed  London ; 
the  Ikenild  Street  passed  from  the  city,  probably  from 
the  miliary  or  standard,  now  called  London  Stone,  near 
which  also  the  Watliiig  Street  turned  ;  whence  it  proceeded 
towards  ColonIa,  or  Colchester,  and  Venta  Icenorum, 
or  Caihter,  near  Norwich  ;  and  towards  the  west  passed  by 
Spina,  orSpeenham,  near  Newbury,  towards  Aqua  Solis^ 
or  Bath.  Dr.  Stukeley  says,  that  the  Hermine  Street 
commenced  at  Newhaven,  and  passed  by  Lewes,  to  the 
Surrey  Stone  Street  at  Croydon  and  Streatham,  and  seems 
to  have  crossed  the  ferry  at  Stangate,  Lambeth  \  and  pointed 
towards  Lii^dum,  or  Lincoln,  by  Royston, 
•  Besides  these  main  roads,  there  were  many  vicinal 
branches,  whieh  were  denominated  Streets;  and  upon 
the  increase  of  civilization,  induced  reciprocal  intercourse 
between  the  Romans  and  the  natives. 

That  part  of  Queen  Street,  from  Wading  Street  to 
Cheapsidc,  was  antiently  Sopar  Lane.  Its  inhabitants  \vere 
p^pperers,  who  were  admitted  to  sell  all  such  spices  and 
other  artidus  as  the  present  ^grocers,  and  were  denominated 
**  the  Pepperersof  Sopar  Lane.'*  After  they  came  to  vend 
their  commodities  in  the  more  open  street  of  Buckle's- 
bury,    cordwainers  and  curriers  took  up  their  stations  ifl 

thi?  lan^,  which  was  also  famous  in  the  reign  of  Jlenry  VUl 
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for  the  sale  of  pakry.  The  **  Lamentation  against  the  city 
of  London/'  in  1545,  exclaims,  ^^  Thou  must  at  Eastre, 
receive  the  god  of  antichrist;  and  thou  roust  buy  it,  and 
pay  for  it,  as  men  some  time  bought  pies  in  Sopar's  Lane.^ 
This  place  was  also  inhabited  by  chandlers ;  the  smell  of 
whose  goods  was  so  nauseous  in  the  chief  street  of  the 
city,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  removed. 

The  street  now  called   Pancras  Lane,    was  formeirly 
Needler's  I^ne ;  and  Peneritch^  or  Penny-rich  Street,  now 
8t.  Osyth's,  corruptly  Size  Lane. 
'    Here  stood  two  churches,  the  first  called 

St.  pancras,  SOPARLANE. 

St.  pancras  was  son  of  Cledonius,  a  Phrygian  n<v 
bleman.  At  fourteen  years  of  age' he  was  taken  to  Rome  by 
his  uncle  Dionysius ;  after  whose  death,  being  apprehended 
as  a  Christian,  and  persisting  in  that  doctrine  before  the  em** 
peror  Dioclesian,  he  was  beheadfd,  A.  D.  286. 

This  was  a  small  church,  ?ind  ^  rectory,  one  of  tho 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars ;  and  the  antient  pre-  . 
lates  of  that  see,  seem  to  have  been  very  profuse  in  granting 
their  indulgences  to  such  as  exerted  themselves  in  the  re- 
pairs and  ornaments  of  St.  Pancras.  Yet  Stow  makev 
much  complaint  concerning  the  dilapidation  of  the  church. 
He  calls  it  *^a  proper  small  church,  but  divers  rich  pa- 
rishioners therein ;  and  hath  had  of  old  time,  many  liberal 
benefactors,  but  of  late  such  as,  not  regarding  the  order 
taken  by  her  majesy,  the  least  bell  in  their  church  being 
broken,  have  rather  sold  the  same  for  half  their  value,  thah 
put  the  parish  to  charge  with  new  casting.  Late  e^tpe; 
riencc  hath  proved  this  to  be  true^  besides  the  spoil  of  mo- 
miments  here/* 

The  following  eminent  characters  were  buried  in  the  church : 

John  Barnes,  mercer,  mayo^  1370,  &c.  He  gave  a 
chest  with  three  locks,  and  one  thousand  marks,  to  be  lent 
to  young  m^n  upon  security ;  and  was  a  founder  of  the 
|.lwirch  of  St.  Thomas  thg  Apostle. 

John  Hadley,  grocer,  mayor^  in  1379, 

Eicbard 
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^    Richard  Gafdener,  mercer,  mayor,  14T& 

Sir  Jdin  Stockton,  m«:cer,  mayor,  in  14^0,  one  oC 
tbe twelve  aldaroien,  who,  with  the  recorder,  were  knighted 
by  Edward  IV.  in  the  field,  as  a  reward  for  sappreasiog  the 
iasannetioaof  die  bastard  Faulconbtidge. 

Robert  Marshall^  alderman,  1439,      . 

Sir  Stephen  Soame,  m^yor,  159d.      : 

Thomas  Chapman,  Esq*  bequeathed  by  will,  March  II, 
t6l5„  60/.  to  eight 'diflcreet  pajrishioners  of  St  Pancras,  and 
the  two  churchwardens,  requiring  them  to  send  it  to  two  or 
three  honest  persons,  traders,  or  young  beginnera  in  trade, 
on  good  security,  for  three  years;  or  if  in  sums  of  SOL  but 
two  years ;  the  loan  to  be  repeated  on  the  same  terms  for  ever. 

The  church  of  St.  Pancras  was  burnt  in  1666,  after  which 
the  parish  was  united  to  St,  Mary  le  Bow,  and  the  site  con* 
Terted  to  a  burial  ground  for  the  parishioners. 

Within  a  very  few  yards  from  the  church  of  St,  Pancras, 
stood  the  parish  cburcli  of  ^ 

St:  OSYTH,  or  St.  Bennet  Shctrne,  Shrog,  or  Shorehog. 

THE  saint  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated  was  daughter 
of  a  Mercian  prince,  and  having  lived  a  rechise  life  at  Chisli, 
in  Essex,  was  murdered  by  the  Danes.  An  abbey  was  after- 
wards  founded  on  the  spot,  and  the  place  is  still  called  by  her 
name.  • 

This  church  had  the  addition  of  Bennet  Shorne  or  Shrc^, 
from  Benedict  Shorne,  citizen  and  stock-fishmonger,  who  re* 
founded  the  ehurch  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Before  Henry  IV.  came  to  the  crown,  he,  as  well  as  his  fa- 
ther,  was  thought  to  be  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  Wiclief ; 
hut  all  principles  gave  way  to  reasons  of  state:  and,  circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  the  good  will  of  the  clergy  was  of  no  small 
consequence  to  obtain.  No  law  h^  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  sihinkj  while  few  were  tj^at  way  guilty  of  (Ending ;  bat 
when  the  dictates  of  the  church  begati  to  be  questioned,  the 
iaqguinary  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  tyranuy  made  the  check  of 
such  a  dangerous  disposition  .eagei^ly  to  be  wished.  Henry 
^tified  this  spirit^  and  the  parliament  passed  th^  iuhuman 
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ftct,  by  winch  all  heretics,  who  refused  to  ahjure  thenr  opU 
nions,  or  who  relapsed ,  were  to  be  delitered  over  to  the  ci- 
vil magistrate,  and  committed  to  the  flames!  Had  the  king 
been  more  sepurely  settled  in  the  sovereignty,  he  would  not^ 
perhaps  have  armed  the  hands  of  bigotted  ecclesiastic)  with 
such  dangerous  power;  but  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  om 
thought  beyond  the  present  security  of  their  friendship,  the 
best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  will  be,  that  he  sup- 
posed opinions  would  yield  to  severity,  and  not  brave  the 
dreadful  penalties  decreed  against  them.   These  statutes  were 
not  permitted  to  slumber  as  a  dagger  in  the  scabbard,  but  were 
executed  with  all  the  rigour  of  persecuting  animosity.  Arun- 
del, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  most  furious  bigot, 
who  had  formed  a  resolution  of  exteitninating  heresy  by  fire 
and  sword.    The  first  victim  of  this  pious  rage  was  Sir  * 
"William  Sautre,  a  priest  of  this  church.    While  the  par- 
liament was  yet  sitting  which  passed  the  bloody  act,  this  di- 
vine was  brought  to  trial  for  heresy,  before  the  convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbuty,  at  St.  PauPs  cathedral.    He 
was  accused  of  refusing  to  worship  the  cross,  and  of  denying 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     The  unhappy  victim^ 
shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  a  death  so  tremendous,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  away  his  supposed  errors.     He  con^ 
sented  "to  yield  an  inferior  homage  to  the  cross  for  tl\e  sake 
of  him  who  died  on  it ;"  but  this  was  not  considered  as  satis* 
factory.    He  acknowledged  "  the  real  presence  of  Christ  ia 
the  sacrament ;  and,  that  after  the  words  of  consecration 
were  pronounced,  the  bread  became  the  true  spiritual  bread 
of  life.'*     At  an  examination  of  the  laws  on  this  subject^ 
the  primate  sternly  urged  him  to  profess  his  belief;  "  That 
after  consecration  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  no 
longer  remained,  but  was  converted  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  which  were  as  really  and  truly  in 
their  proper  nature  and  substance  in  the  sacrament  as  riiey 
were  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  as  they  hung  upon  the 
cross,  as  they  lay  in  the  grave,  and  as  they  now  resided  in 

*  Sirvm  a  tide  belonging  to  priests,  equally  with  Mn  s  Doctor,  &c« 
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beavcn.'*  Propositions  so  widely  extravagant  and  absd 
shocked  3&utre  in  the  extreme,  and  after  a  short  hesitation  lie 
declared,  "  That  be  the  consequence  what  it  might,  be  couM 
jiot  understand,  nor  ever  would  give  his  assent  to  such  doc^ 
trine/'  On  this  the  archbishop  pronounced  him  an  incorri* 
gible  heretic,  degraded  him  from  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
which  he  had  attained,  and  delivered  him  over,  in  terms  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  to  the  ^cular  arm,  tlie  lord  mayor 
and  sheriffs  of  London,  with  the  usual  canting  iDJunction-' 
**  that  they  would  deal  kindly  with  him,"  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  that  all  the.  kindness  in  their  power  to  express, 
was  to  commit  him  to  the  flames.  He  was  accordingly  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  the  first  English  martyr  to  those  simple  trutls 
which  are  now  the  glory  of  all  Protestant  churches.* 

Within  this  church  were  buried  John  Treysh,  mercer, 
iriayor,  1394*  Henry  Frowick,  mercer,  mayor,  1435. 
Sir  Ralph  Warren,  mercer,  mayor,  1553.  Sir  J6hk  Lion, 
grocer,  mayor,  1554;  ahd  Edward  Hall,  gentleman,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  common  serjeant,  and  under  sheriff.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  large  Chronicle  which  goes  by  his  name^  detail- 
ing the  transactions  of  this  country  from  the  reign  of  Rkl)- 
ard  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  above  Sir  Ralph  Warren  was  twice  lord  mayor,  ani 
a  merchant  of  the  Staple  at  Calais.  He  married  two  wi^eSf 
dame  Christian,  and  dame  Joan.  The  latter  lady  was  ow 
of  4lie  daughters  and  heirs  of  John  Lake,  gentleman,  of  Lon- 
don ;  by  Sir  Ralph  Warren  she  was  left  a  widow :  her  second 
husband  was  Sir  Thomas  White,  lord  mayor,  and  founder 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.  Her  issue  by  Sir  Richard  ffer« 
Richard  Warren,  Esq.  and  Joan ;  this  lady  married  Sit  Hent) 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  at  whose  house  Lady  White,  his  motber-iD* 
law  died.  The  issue  of  this  match  was  Sir,  Oliver  Crooow^l'' 
knight  of  the  Bath,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  whose  youi)?^ 
brother  Robert  was  the  father  of  OLIVER  CROMWtLU 

Ainong  the  divines  of  eminence  belonging  to  the  churelH'^ 
St.  Osyth,  .were  Griffith  Williams,  D.  D.  a  native  ^ 

*  Wilkin't  CoBcll.  torn.  lILp,  ^2^ 
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North  Wnlesy  chaplain  to  Charles  I.. pi^ebendary  of  West* 
m^Qster,  archdeacon  of  Angles^a^.deikn  of  Bangor,  and  af^ 
terwards  bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland.  Ho  was  an  excellent 
xkian,  and  published  many  useful  books.  Matthew  Grif* 
FiTH,  A,  M,.  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  chaplalpi 
to  Charles  t.  and,  irf^er  the  Restoration,  master  of  the  Tern* 
jpie.    jtle  was  a  great  sufferer  in  the  royal  cause. 

This  church  wag  burnt  in  1666,  but  it  appears  by  the  pa- 
rochial visitation  in  1693,  **  that  the  plate,  bells,  and  other 
ornaments,  had  been  erobes^led  many  years  before  the  fire^ 
by  the  churchwardens.^*  The  fabric  not  being  rebuilt,  the 
site  was  eonverted  to  a  church-yard,  aiid  the  parish  united 
to  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook; 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  route,  that 
BacKt£$6uRY  was  so  called  from  a  manor  and  tenement  be« 
longing  to  <<  one  Buckle,  who  dwelt  there,  and  kept  his 
courts.'*  This  manor  was  supposed,  by  Stow,  to  have  beeii 
a  great  stone  building,  part  of  which  remained  in  his  time 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  which  was  called  thp  Old 
Barge ^  {torn  a  sign  hanging  near  the  gate;  and  when  WaU 
brook  was  open,  barges  were  towed  as  far  as  this  place,  which 
occasioned  it  to  be  sO  called.  The  manor  was  divided  and  let 
into  tenements. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  facing  Bticklesbury,  stood 
d  strong  stone  tower,  called  CoRfiET  Stoure:  Edward  III. 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  it  to  be  his 
money  exchai^ge,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  granted  it,  . 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Klng's'house,  called  the  Cornet  Stourd, 
in  Buckles-bury,  in  London,  to  Fryders  Guynisane  arid  Lan- 
ders Bardoile,  merchslnts  of  Luke  (Lucca)  for  20/.  per  an^ 
num.'*^  He  afterwards,  in  the  thirty-second  year,  gave  it  to 
bis  college  or  free  chapel  of  St.  Stephen^  Westminster. 

Afterwards,  another  person,  of  the  name  of  Buckle,  a 
grocer,  wishing  to  ta^ke  the  tower  down,  and  in  its  place  to 
build  *^a  goodly  frame  of  timber,  greedily  labouring  to 
pull  down  the  old  tower ,'^  a  piece  of  it  felt  upon  him,  by 
which  he  was  so  bruised,  that  he  soon  after  died,  and  his  wi- 
dow having  married  again,  her  second  husband  completed  . 
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the  intended  Iiouse,  which,  however,  was  also  levelled  by 
the  gr^t  fire.  Bucklesbury  at  this  time  was  v^hoUy  inha. 
bited  by  grocers  and  apothecaries.  It  is  at  present  a  very 
handsome  street,  formed  like  the  letter  Y,  the  stem  of  which 
h  toward  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  two  arms,  fofteii^ 
Pancras  Lane,  and  the  cotitinuatioii  of  bucklesbury  to 
Cbeapside. 

At  the  north-west  end  of  the  street,  which  forms  the  point 
between  Buckles-bury  and  the  Poultry,  stood 

WEST-CHEAP  CONDUIT. 

THIS  was  the  first  8U(>pIy  of  aweet  water  by  conduit  in 
the  city  of  London,  which  was  cobveyed  from  PaddiogUm 
by  pipes  of  lead  to  this  place.  The  conduit  was  erected  io 
the  mayoralty  of  Henry  Wallets,  from  the  year  128 1  to  i2^^4, 
the  water  course  to  James's  Head  being  five  hundred  and  ten 
rods,  thence  to  die  Mews-^gate  one  hundred  and  two  rods, 
and  to  the  cross  in  West-cheap  four  hundred  and  eighty*four 
rods.  The  building  was  castellated  with  stone«  and  the  cis- 
tern was  of  lead.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Ham,  one  of 
the  sheriff  in  the  year  1419 ;  but  becoming  mekss  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  of  supply  by  the  Thames  water 
and  the  New  River,  this  building  also  being  an  obstruction 
to  carriages  in  almost  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  magistracy 
'thought  it  unnecessary  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire,  ax^ 
laid  the  site  into  the  street ;  the  water  being  conveyed  to  a  cis- 
tern in  the  church-yard  of  St^  Pancras,  Sopar  Lane. 

Cheapside,  formerly  called jWest  Cheap,  to  distinguish 
it  from  East  Cheap^  near  the  Mc^ument,  was  origiruiUy  a 
market,  die  south  side  of  which  from  the  great  conduit  to 
Cordwainer,  or  Bow  Lane,  was  occupied  by  sheds  with  ter- 
races, onft  of  which  remained  at  the  end  of  Sopar*s  Lane  in 
Stow's  time,  and  was  occupied  by  a  woman  who  sold  seeds^ 
herbs,  and  roots.  **  But  those  sheds  or  shops,^*  says  be, 
*^  by  encroachments  on  the  high  street,  are  now  lar;^ely  built 
on  both  sides,  outwards,  and  also  upwards,  tliree,  four,  or 
five  stories  high.*' 

Three  of  these  sheds  belonged  to  the  prior  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  by  Aldgate,  one  was  let  out  for  twenty-eight  ahil- 
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lingS)  the  second  for  twenty  shillings,  and  the  third  for  twelve 
shillings  annually.  Others  were  list  for  three  shillings  and 
four-pence,  and  for  less  sums.  Wonderful  contrast,  when 
at  present,  the  houses  on  this  spot  let  at  200/. ! 

At  the  upper  end  of  Queen  Street  was  the  usual  place  for 
the  resort  of  the  royal  family  tp  yiew  the  antient  tournaments. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.  one  of  jthese  species  of  entertain- 
ment was  exhibited  betwixt  Sopar  I^mdand  Cheapside  Cross, 
about  the  21st  of  September^  ia\the  year  1331,  A  scaffold 
was  erected  across  the  street  for  queen  Philippa,  and  her  la« 
dies,  all  most  richly  attired,  Co  behold  the  knights  collected 
from  all  quarters  to  shew  their  skill  in  deeds  of  arms.  The 
vpper  part  of  the  scaffold,  hovveveri  on  whi^h  the  ladies 
.were  seated^  "  brake  in  sunder,  and,"  as  Stow  says,  **  where* 
by  they  were,  with  some  shame,  forced  to  fall  down  i"  an  J 
many  knights  and  others,  which  stood  beneath,  much  hurt. 
The  carpenters  were  saved  from  puni^hm«nt  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  queen,  on  her  knees ;  but  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents in  future,  the  king  ordered  a  building  of  stone  to  be 
erected,  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  for  himself, 
the  queen,  and  *'  other  states,"  to  see  the  gallant  spectacles 
ia  safety. 

In  this  part  of  Cheapside  was  a  parcel  of  land  called  **  The 
Great  Field  in  the  Street,"  in  the  tenure  of  Lady  Catharine 
Dormer,  who  sold  it,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ifrard  VI.  to  Sir  Robert  Cholmley,  knight. 

Sopar  Lane  took  its  name  from  AUeyne  le  Sopar,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Edward  II.  and  not  as  vulgarly  supposed  from 
manufacturing  soap.  There  was  no  article  of  that  kind  mads 
in  the  city  till  one  John  Lanibe,  dwelling  in  Grass  Street^ 
set  up  a  boiling-house  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 
for  this  city,  in  former  times,  was  sen  ed  with  yvhite  soap  in 
hard  cakes,  called  Castile  soap, from  beyond  sea;  grey  soap,, 
speckled  with  white,  from  Bristol,  sold  here  for  \d,  a  pound, 
and  never  above  a  penny  farthing,  and  black  soap  for  an 
halfpenny  the  pound. 

Qu  the  south  of  Cheapside  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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THIS  Etructare  was  supposed  to  be  first  erected  in  the 
reign  of  WilDam  I.  and  named  New  Mary  Churchy  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  Alder-Mary  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  said 
to  be  the  first  built  on  arches.  Great  part  of  the  steeple  fell 
down,  in  the  year  1 27 1 ,  and  slew  several  persons.  The  com- 
mon council  ordered  that  Bow  bell  should,  in  the  year  1469, 
nightly  be  rung  at  nine.  Toward  the  rebuilding  of  the 
steeple,  Robert  Harding,  g6ldsmith,  one  of  the  sheriffi, 
1478,  gave  40/.  and  others  lesser  sums;  $o  that,  in  the  year 
1512,  it  was  finished^  except  tlie  lanthoms  and  bows,  which 
were  afterwards  built  of  stone  brought  from  Caeo  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  delivered  at  the  Custom  -house  Key,  |it  4$.  8tf. 
the  ton.  The  lanthorns  were  intended  to  have  been  glazed, 
^nd  to  have  lights  placed  in  them  every  night  in  the  winter, 
Vor  the  benefit  of  such  whose  business  might  occasion  a  resort 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  city. 

The  church,  in  the  year  1620)  was  new  pewed  and  beau- 
tified ;  but  being  a  sharer  in  Wyb  ruin  made  by  the  flames  in 
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1666 1  when  there  fell  with  the  steeple  a  n)ost  melodioas  ring 
of  twelve  bells;  it  was  rebuilt  in  thevear  1673,  the  dial  put 
up  in  1681;  the  whole*  repaired  and  be^^utified,  and  the 
altar-piece  set  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1706.  Lady 
AVilliamson  contributed  very  considerably  towards  the  pre*, 
sent  fabric. 

The  chur6h  is  well  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  walls  co» 

vered  with  a  finishing,  the  roof  is  arched  and  sapportr.d  with 

ten  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  covered  witii  lead. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  stone;  there  are  three  aisles,  besides 

jthe  cross  aisle  at  the  west  end,  and  several  handsome  windows. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  pannels  and  arches  of  crocket 
and  fret- work ;  between  the  columns  are  arches,  and  above 
them  an  entablament ;  on  the  key-pieces  of  the  arches  are 
cherubims.  It  is  pewed  and  wainscoted  with  oak ;  the  pulpit 
is  veneered  and  carved,  having  enrichments  of  leaves,  coro-r 
nets,  escalops,  &c.  Near  the  noith-west  angle  is  a  hand- 
some inner  wainscot  door-case,  adorned  with  four  fluted  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order;  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery, 
in  which  is  a  good  organ.  The  galleries  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  very  handsome. 

.  The  altar-piece  is  very  neat,  adorned  with  four  fluted  pi- 
lasters and  entablature,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  Decalogue,  done  in  gold  letters  on  black  under  a 
glory,  all  in  one  square  frame  carved  and  gilt;  above  are  two 
attic  pilasters,  with  cornice  and  compass  pediment,  whereon 
are  placed  the  figures  of  seven  golden  candlesticks  with 
flaming  tapers.  Under  this  pediment  is  a  spacious  gfory, 
the  rays  curiously  veneered,  replenishing  a  circle  about  five 
feet  diameter ;  in  the  center  whereof  are  the  words — Glory 
be  to  God  on  high ;  And  under,  in  one  line  without  the  cir- 
cle, these  words,*— On  earth  peace^  good  wilt  towards  incn. 
The  upper  part  of  the  altar-piece  is  enriclied  wUh  palnu 
branches,  leaves,  &c.  between  two  lamp^;  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  is  a  marble  font ;  and  the  arms  of  England 
are  placed  on  the  front  of  the  north  gallery. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  this  church  is  its  steeple, 
erected  n^r  the  northwest  ^ngle,  and  made  contiguous  by 
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a  lobby  between  the  church  and  steeple.  It  is  accopnted  b; 
judicious  artists  an  admirable  piece  of  architecture,  not  to 
be  paralleled  by  the  steeple  of  any  parochial  church  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  finished  in  1680,  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Cartwright,  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire;  the 
tower  is  square;  on  the  north  side  is  a  door  a/id  beautiful 
door«case,  the  piers  and  a^ch  are  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
adorned  with*  twp  columns  and  entablament,  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  enriched  with  cherubims ;  above  the  cornice  is  an 
elliptical  aperture,  on  the  key-piece  a  cherub,  whence  (by 
way  of  compartment)  there  extend  two  festoons  of  large 
firuit,  sustained  by  two  angels  in  a  sitting  posture,  their  feet 
resting  on  the  cornice,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  rustic 
work.  There  is  another  door-case  of  the  same  form  oa  the 
^  west  side ;  above  that,  on  the  north  side  is  another  aper^ 
ture  and  balcony,  and  a  little  higher  a  modellion  cornice^  « 
above  that  are  four  belfry  windows,  each  adorned  with  four 
pilasters,  and  entablament,  of  the  Ionic  order ;  on  the  cor- 
nice an  acroteria,  at  each  angle  four  cartouches  erected  taper* 
ing,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  upper  ends  a  spacious  vase, 
which  terminates  the  tower. 

The  spire  begins  with  a  circular  mure,  and  on  that,  a  little 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  vases,  is  a  range  of  columns, 
with  entabUtpre  and .  acrotieria,  of  the  Corinthian  order. — 
This  balcony  is  adorned  with  bows  or  arches,  all  which  may 
be  passed  under  in  walking  round  this  pfert.  The  spire,  a 
little  higher,  is  adorned  with  pedestals,  their  columns  and 
entablature,  of  the  Composite  order;  so  that  here  are  the 
fire  orders  placed  in  the  s^me  way  and  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  expressed. 

On  the  cornice  of  this  last  order  stand  several  cartouches 
supporting  a  pyramidal  body  of  considerable  altitude,  and 
at  the  vertex  a  spacious  ball;  above,  as  a  vane,  is  tbe 
figure  of  a  dragon,  of  polished  brass,  ten  feet  long,  with 
wings  partially  expanded,  and  proportionably  bulky,  yet  is 
turned  by  the  least  wind. 

To  jgive  the  sentiments  of  an  author  we  have  taken  occa- 
sion 
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s>on  sometitnes to  quote:  ^*  The. steeple  of  Bow,**  says  he, 
*'  is  another  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  in  a  pe* 
culiar  kind  of  building,  which  has  no  fixed  rule  to  direct  it, 
nor  is  it  to  be  veduced  to  any  fixed  laws  of  beauty ;  without 
doubt,  if  we  consider  it  pnly  apart  of  some  other l^uilding, 
it  can  be  esteemed  no  other  than  a  delightful  absurdity ;  but 
if  either  considered  in  itself,  Qr  as  a  decoration  of  a  whole 
city  in  prospect,  not  only  to  be  justified,  but  admired.  That 
which  we  hare  just  mentioned  is  beyond  question  as  perfect 
as  human  imagination  can  contrive  or  execute,  and  till  we  see 
it  outdone,  we  shall  hardly  think  it  to  be  equalled.'* 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  within  are,  length  sixty-five 
feet  and  half,  breadth  sixty-three,  altitude,  thirty-eight, 
and  6f  the  steeple  two  hundred  and  twenty- five  feet,  wherein 
are  ten  large  tuneable  bells.* 

Over  the  aperture  in  the  west  inner  door-case,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Dame  Pyonis  Williamson,  of  Hales  hall,  in  the  County  of  Nor- 
felk,  gave  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Parish  2000/.  towards  the  re« 
building  and  splendid  finishing  of  this  Church  and  Steeple,  and 
furnishing  (he  same  with  Bells,  8rc.  and  made  the  Rector,  Church* 
Wardens,  and  4  others  of  the  Parish,  Trustees. 

In  digging  the  foundation  for  the  new  ground  (the  present 
edifice  being  brought  about  forty  feet  more  towards  the  high 
street^  so  as  to  make  it  range  with  the  houses)  Sir  Christo- 
pher, to  his  great  surprize,  sunk  about  eighteen,  feet  deep 
through  made  ground,  under  which  lie  found  a  Roman  cause- 
way, four  feet  thick,  of  rpugh  stone,  close  and  well  rammed^ 
with  Roman  brick  and  rubbish  at  the  bottom;  on  which  cause- 
way Sir  Christopher  laid  the  foumiation  of  this  weighty  and 
lofty  tower.     The  church  is  at  present  under  repair.. 

*  The  present  musical  deep-toned  belis  were  rung  for  the  first  time 
on  his  Majesty's  birth  day,  June  4,  1762.  The  following  account  of 
their  weight  is  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year : 

Itt.  bell,  8  cwt.  3-4ths.  and  7lb,  6th.  —  17  cwt.  and  liib. 

2nd.  —    9  cwt.  and  2ib.  7th.  —  20  cwt.  and  a  half  and  26Ib. 

3rd.  —  10  cwt.  l-4th  and4Ib.  dth.  —  24  cwt*.  and  a  half  and  5lb: 

4th.  -^  12  cwt.  and  7lb.  9th.  -^  34  cwt.  and  a  half  and  61b* 

5th.  -^  i3  cwt.  aad  241b.  IOUl  —  53  cwt.  and  2$  lb. 

2  Stow 
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Stow  notices  the  eminent  persons  undernamed,  buried  m 
the  old  church : 

Sir  John  Coventry,  mercer,  mayor,  1425. 

Sir  Nicholas  Alw'in,  mercer j  mayor,  1499.  He  gave  12i. 
a  piece  to  three  thousand  poor  people  in  London,  and  the 
like  to  as  many  more  in  and  about  Spaldipg. 

Bobert  Hardin,  goldsmith,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  1478^ 

John  Lock,  ^erifF  in  1461. 

Edw.  Banks,  alderman. 

Bichard  Lambert,  grocer,  alderman  and  sheriff,  1563. 
Oi.  1567. 

Here  was  likewise  a  monument  in  memory  of  queen  Eliza- 
betb» 

The  monuments  most  worthy  of  notice  are  as  follow: 

On  a  black  marble  grave- stone  in  the  cross  ile,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  cliurch,  is  this  inscription : 

Here  lyes  interred  the  body  of  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall,  Relict  of 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  St,  Olives,  Souihwark,  Wool  merchant, 
who  departed  the  25th  of  February,  1701.  Aged  about  S9,  and 
Wa9 here  buried  according toher  own  Desire. 

She  was  always  faithful  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  even  in  the  most  difficult  times;  and,  as  a 
Testimony  of  her  AflPection  to  the  Church,  left  the  greatest  pari  of 
her  Estate  to  such  Orthodox  and  Indigent  Clergymen,  as  are  tho- 
roughly and  truly  conformable  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  and 
according  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  theredf. 

Under  the  south-east  window,  in  the  chance],  is  a  liand- 
some  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Newtok,  bishop  of 
Bristol,,  by  the  late  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.  consisting  of 
a  pedestal  sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Bristol,  im- 
paling that  of  Newton,  on  this  a  sarcophagus,  the  front  of 
which  represents  a  fine  weeping  figure,  lamenting  over  the 
bishop's  bust.     On  the  left  side  of  the  tomb  is  a  fine  figure 
of  Faith,  supporting  her  left  arm  on  the  sarcophagus,  and 
her  head  on  her  hand,  her  right  arm  extended,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  clasping.     On  the  opposite  side  is  a  boy,  with  a 
globe  and  triangle  at  his  feet,  and  on  the  sarcophagua  a  mitre, 
crosier,  and  rolls  of  paper.   The  monument  has  the  following 
inscription;  « 

"In 


^ 
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"^'tn  tlieethe  fairest  bloom  of  opening  youth. 
Flourished  beneath  the  ^uard  of  Christian.  Truth. 
'  That  guiding  Truth  to  Virtue  form'd  thy  mind, 
'  And  'i)irarmM  thy  heart  to  feel  for  all  mankind. 
Row  sad  the  change  my  widow'd  days  now  prove! 
Thou  Soul  of  Friendship  and  X>(  tender  Love. 
Yet  holy  Faith  one  soothing  hope  supplies. 
That  points  our  future  union  to  the  skies/' 

""  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Newton,  D.D.  twenty- 
Sve  Years  Rector  of  this  Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Bishop 
bf  Bristol*  He  resigned  his  Soul  to  his  Almighty  Creator,  Feb. 
-14,  1782,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

''  His  remains  were,  aocordkig  to  his  desire,  interred  under  the 
south  aisleof  St.  PauPs. 

*'  Reader,  if  you  would  be  .fiirther  informed  of  his  character,' 
acquaint  yourself  with  his  Writings.  His  second  Wife,  who  had 
«the  happiness  of  Kving  with  him  in  the  most  perfect  love  for  up« 
nvards  of  twenty  years,  has  caused  this  Monument  to  be  placed  as 
^  Testimony  of  her  Affection  and  Gratitude  to  the  kindeU  Hus- 
l>and  ^nd  most  l)enevolent  Friend/'  * 

The 

*  This  venerable  prelate  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1704.  The  first  part  of  his  education,  he  received  in  the  free 
school  of  Litchfield,  wbich  has  bad  the  honotrr  of  sending  forth  many 
'great  and  eminent  men.  tn  17 17  he  was  removed  fo  Westmitkster  ^hool, 
and  the  year  following  tiras  admitted  a  King^s  scholat.  paving  conti- 
nued six  years  at  this  school,  he  was  next  elected  to  Trinity  College  in 
'Cambridge.  He  was  .ordained  deacon  oti  the  21  St  of  December,  1729, 
andpriest  in  the  February  following.  At  first  he  oiffidated  for  a  little 
time  as  curate  of  St:  George's  Hanover  "Square,  and  continued  several 
years  assistant  preacher  to  Dr.  Trebeck,  Whose  ill  health  disabled  him 
from:^^<3rmin^  his  diity.  Hit  first  preferment  was  that  of  reader  and 
afternoon  preacher  at  Grosvenor  Chapel  in  Sonth-Audley  Street.  He 
war  tfext  taken  into  Lord  Carpenter's  family,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  after- 
-wTLfht  created  Ekrl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  family  he  lived  several  years 
Very  much  at  his  ease,  and  in  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Lord  and 
Xady  Carpenter. 

In  1744,  Mr.  Newton,  through  themt^r^st  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  was 
preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  Cheapside ;  so  that  he  was 
Ybrty  yearsiold  before  he  obtained  any  living.  At  the  commencement  in 
^  745,  he  toeAc  his  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1747,  Dc  Newton  was  chosen  lec- 
torer  of  St.  George's  Hanover  Square.  The  same  year^  he  married  hit 
•  Vol.  in.    No.  59.  F.*  first 
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The  rails  are  in  imitation  of  croziem  with  nuttea.  fodr  tkitf 
diyisions  where  vases  are  usually  placed. 

There  are  ot(ier  memorials: — To  Matthew  Howard,  of 
Thorpe,  in  the  comity  of  Norfol](,  Esq.  who  died  March 
22,  1737,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  dmngitfcr 
Hannah  married  John,  earl  of  Rothes. 

Colonel  Charles  Sainton,  IVIay  26,  1710. 

first  wife  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev*.  Dr.  Trebeck,  with  whooi 
he  lived  happily  near  seven  years.  In  1749,  he  published  hU  edibcm  df 
MiltonU  Paradise  Lost,  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  receptiom. 

In  June  1754,  he  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  a  few 
days  after  his  wifb  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  At  this  tiroe^  he  was  ea* 
{aged  in  writing  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies)  and  happy  it  was 
for  him,  for  in  any  affliction  he  never  (bund  a  more  effectual  remedy  thaa 
plunging  deepjnto  study.  The  first  volume  was  published  the  Aillowiag 
winter,  but  the  other  two  did  not  appear  till  three  years  afterwaids,  as 
fdr  the  encouragement  of  his  work,  he  was  appointed  in  the  neaawhile 
tb  preach  the  Boyle's  Lecture.  Their  rcceptioa  st  Iviia^,  «•  well  aa 
abx«Mdt  was  very  favohrabie.  * 

.  In  1756.  he  was  appoint^  chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  anj,  the  foUowtng 
year,  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  In  1757,  he  experienced  the 
friendship  of  archbishop  Gilbert,  who,  on  his  promotion  to  the  lee  of 
York,  procured  to  him  the  appointment  of  Sub-Almonfcr  to  hisM^|estf. 
<nd  afterwards  gave  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  placet  of  prefemieat 
IB  the  church  of  York,  the  precentorship,  which  he  held  till  his  prooio* 
tion  to  a  bishopric.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1761,  Dr.  Netrton  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Viscount  Lis- 
blicoe,  by  a  fine  young  woman  whom  he  had  married  and  much  iDJurcd. 
She  was  the  widow  of  the  kev.  Mr.  Hand.  On  the  llth  of  the  mm 
month*  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  i 

In  1768,  he  succeeded  to  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's,  vacated  by  the  pr»>  | 
motion  of  Bishop  Comwallis  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  On  this  prefer- 
ment, which  appeared  t6  be  the  summifof  his  wishes,  he  resig^e^*  ^^ 
becoming  modefktion,  the  living  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  which,  aotwit^ 
standing  he  might  have  held  in^  commendam.  From  the  period  of  i^ 
promotion  his  health  became  very  tendeir  and  precarious.  He  was  ofict 
subject  to  many  severe  fits  of  illness.  He  lived  long  enough,  however, 
to  survive  almost  all  his  friends,  (a  situation  which  is  b^  no  means  envi- 
able) and  on  Thunday,  the  14th  of  I^ebruary,  )7Q2,  he  ezpji-ed. 

His  works  are  collected  in  three  volumes,  q^uarto,  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages  of  the  *  Life  and  Anecdotes  oT 
himself  and  friends,'  of  which  the  latter  is  by  much  the  largest  aadndsr 
enteruining.par^* 

Mr. 
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^r.  J  AMIES  Cakt,  Jane  8,  1706,  wilh  six  oF  his  nhie  chit* 
dren.  His  son  James,  of  Si.  John's  Street^  «-«'-«•  **  departed 
tfab  life  Oct.  9,  175j»  aged  41  years  lamented  by  the  best  of 
mothers,  to  whom  he  paid  a  most  extraordinary  duty  to  his  las^ 
moments.  She  departed  this  life  Oct.  1^»  }736»  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Dunstable*  in  Bedfordshire^  The  last  nam^  Mn 
James  Cart,  was  removed  henpe  Oct.  2S«  1736«  and  deposited  in 
the  same  grave  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Cart,  in  Dunstablei  t9 
the  poor  of  which  town^  as  well  as  to  others,  she  was  in  her  life* 
time  and  at  her  death  a  generous  benefactor.  She  instituted  and 
endowed  a  weekly  lecture  in  the  said  church  at  Dunstable  on  the 
Lord's-Day  in  the  afternoon.  She  likewise  built  and  endowed  six 
^ms-houses  for  poor  women ;  and  also  one-third  part  of  a  charity* 
school  for  forty  boys,  And,  amongst  other  instances  of  extensive' 
benevolence,  she  bequeathed  the  surplus  of  her  estates  for  the 
yearly  relief  of  poor  clergymen  of  ttie  ehurch  of  England,  their 
i^dows  aAd  daughters  for  ever/' 

Here  are  appointed  to  be  preached,  in  pursuance  of  th^ 
isrill  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  eight  lectures,  fordenioiw' 
strating  the  Christian  to  he  the  true  reltgiofi,  against  the  ca- 
vils  and  denial  of  Atheists,  Deists,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or 
Pagans ;  but  without  entering  into  the  controversies  on  infe* 
xioT  points,  too  common  among  Christiana.  The  lectures  ara 
p^reacbed  oil  the  first  Monday  of  January,  tiU  M«^y»  wd  firom 
September  till  November. 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propiagatian 
q{  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  also  preached  here  before 
the  lord  mayor^  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  &e.  oo  thd 
third  Friday  in  February. 

Bow  Church  is  also  sometimes  appropriated  fotf  the  conae« 
cration  of  bishops.  It  is  also  the  principal  of  the  urehhiahop 
of  Canterbury's  peculiars  in  the  city  of  London, 

Among  the  rectors  of  this  chur<^  were  the  following  eisU 
nent  persons ;  Martin  Fotherby,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Sa« 
lisbury.'  NieHOLAs  Feltom,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Blristol,  and 
afterwards  of  Ely.  Samuel  Bradford,  D.  D.  bishop  of 
Bristol.  Thomas  Newtok,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Bristol. 
John  Solatkr,  D.  D,  a  most  unhappy  fote  bofol  tihis  genW 
t|emm«    He  uras  passing  down  St.  Al^y  HiU^  fiUlingsgate, 

{le^  under. 
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updei^  a  warehouse  into  which  goods  were  craoin^.  .At  tie 
momeDt  that  the  doctor  had  got  under  the  crane^  the  rope 
broke,  the  package  fell,  and  crushed  him  to  death.  East 
Apthorpe,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Finshury,  author  of  Let- 
ters  on  the  Presence  of  Christianity,''  &c.  &c. 

This  church,  on  account  of  the  many  accidents  whieb 
have  occurred,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  in  the 
city.  In  the  year  1090,  a  tempest  of  wind  unroofed  the 
building ;  the  rafters  of  which,  twenty-six  feet  in  lengthy 
were  precipitated  with  such  violence  into  the  high  street, 
whicl^,  at  that  time  was  swvmpyii  vnpaved  ground,  that 
only  four  feet  appeared  above  the  level,  which  were  com- 
pelled to  be  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  street,  as  they 
could  not  otherwise  be  removed^ 

The  particulars  of  a  dangerousf  insurrection  claim  a  place 
here:  In  the  year  1195,  one  William  Fitz  Osbert,  aliaa 
Lohg-beard,  a  deformed  person,  but  who  had  permitted  his 
beard  to  grow  to  an  unusual  length,  partly  from  an  aflfecta- 
tion  of  gravity,  and  partly  in  deriuon  of  the  Nwoiaii  cos- 
torn  of  shaving  the  face,  so  wrought  upon  th»  lower  classes 
of  people,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  them  a  man  of  extraor* 
dinary  talents  and  demeanour.  * 

The  greatest  enemies  of  Fits;  Osbert  acknowledge,  that 
being  a  pehon  of  most  powerful  elocution,  he  became  the. 
professed  advocate  of  the  poor  citizens,  against  the  oppres- 
sions, of  the  more  wealthy ;  and  having  frequently  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  poor  before  the  magistrates,  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  lowers  orders  of  the  pepple,  wha  were  uniyerr 
▼ersally  at  his  devotion. 

Fits  Osbert,  upon  this,  began  to  act  more  openly,  and 
made  use  of  all  his  rhetoric  to  incense  the  populace  against  a, 
certain  aid  or  tallage,  which  was  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  public. 

He  insisted  that  this,  tax  was  proportioned  in  ^  very 
unjust  manner;  for  that  the  poor  were  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  almost  the  whole,  while  the  rich  were  in  a  man* 
oer  ei^otierated ;  and  ^is  insinuation  wrought  so.  powerfully 

Oft 


•Q.  tbe^uMs  of  the  rpaople,  that  a  tiinn^t. ensiled  near  St^ 
VmuV^  churchy  in  which  many  of  the  citizens  Were  killed* 

Advice  of  this  insuirection  being  transmitted  to  Hubert, 
^ircbhishop  of  Canterbury,  the  king^s  justiciary ;  that  pits*. 
late  sumntioned  Fitz  Osbert  to  appear  before  him,  at  a  fixed, 
time  and  place.  He  obeyed  the  summons^  but  was  iittended 
I^y  such  a  numerpus  croud  of  his  adherents,  that  the  arcb^. 
bish(^,  instead  of  seizing  his  person,  thought  it  necessary 
for  his  own  safety  .to  dismiss  him  with  a  gentle  reproof,  and. 
hi^  advice  i|ot  to  appear  in  any  unlawful  assembly  for  tho 
future.  ^ 

The  more  wealthy  citizens  .being  greatly  terrified  at  the, 
proceedings  of  Fitz  Osbert  and  his  party,  at  length,  agreed 
that  a  number  of  men  should  lay  in  wait  to  seize  him  at  a. 
tti^ewhen  he  had  but  few  attendants;  and  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind  soon  pfTered;  but  Fitz  Osbert,  with  the  few. 
friends  he  bad  with  him,  made  a  most  desperate  defence, 
apd. having  possessed  themselves  of  the  church  of  St,  Mafy- 
l^-bow  in  Cheapside,  they  fortified  the  steeple, ,  with  a  fuU 
determination  of  defending  themselves  ^ll  further  afsistai^e 
should  arrive.  , 

The  situation  of  Fitz  Osbert  and  his  friends  was  nq  sooner 
kpown,  than  the  populace,  from  all  parts  in  and  near  the 
city,  assembled  in  Cheapside,  with  the  view  of  setting  their 
c}iampion  at  liberty ;  bpt  tlie  magistrates  used  such  persua- 
sive arguments,  that  the  people  were  at  length  prevailed  oq 
tp^disperse. 

A  resolution  was  then  formed  of  setting  fire  to  the  steeple,  so ; 
that  Fitz  Osbert  and  his  abettors  had  no  chance,  but  to  force 
tb^ir  way  through  the  flames  and  fight  for  their  lives,  or  be 
burnt  on  the  spot;  the  former  es^pedien^was  chosen,  as  the  ' 
less  dregful ;  wherefore  m^ing  an.  impetuous  sally,  they 
aiiped  at  saf<?ty  by  wading  through*  the  blood  of  their  op«  , 
ponents:    but  being    overpowered    by   superior  numbers, 
Fitz  Osbert  and  eight  of  his  adherents  were  made  prisoners, 
^nd  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

Jbe  next  morning  they  were  brought  to  their  trial  f  and 
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sentence  oiF  Aete^h  ^ri^  jfMiMed  upon  tbeih,'  they  wer^  at; 
lowed  only  one  night  to  tiiak«  tbeir  pe&oe  with  beftven ;  and 
on  the  following  day  they  were  drawnp  by  the  feet  through 
the  city  to  a  part  of  Smithfield  then  called  tlie  Ehus,  -nhm 
lin^j  were  publicly  executed,  and  then  hiing  in  chains. 

The  disturbances,  however,  ^irere  not  wholly  appeased ; 
the  body  of  Fitz  Osbert  having  been  taken  down  and  car* 
tied  away,  a  report  was  immediately  propagated  by  a  priest^ 
tde  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  that  several  mirapies  had  been 
l^oiight  at  the  place  of  his  executioii,  and  vast  numbers  of 
people  resorted  to  Smithfield,  many  of  whom  picked  up 
send  eaitied  away,  48  holy  relics,  pieces  of  the  earth  oq 
which  tho  blood  of  their  champion  had  been  spilled,  wbiltf 
QHbers  continued  th^  whole  night  in  the  utmost  fervors  of  de« 
Viotlon,  and  would  not  tpAl  the  place  till  a  military  guard 
dispersed  them  reluctantly  (io  their  respective  habitations. 

In  order  to  undeceive  the  deluded  populace^  tlie  life  of 
Fitz  Osbert  was  made  public  by  authority ;  and  bis  relation, 
the  priest,  eacommunicated  for  attempting  to  deceive  tha 
I^plci  ifhd  yery  soon  applied  qqietly  to  tb^r  several  avo^^ 
nations. 

*  la  1211,  great  part  of  the  steeple  fell  dovm,  and  kiUec) 
several  persons;  and  in  the  year  12d4,  Laurence  Ducket,  a 
goldsmith,  having  offended  a  person  of  the  name  of  Crepiu^ 
the  latter  severely  wounded  Ducket,  who  fled  for  safety  into 
the  church ;  upon  this  Crepin's  adherents,  entered  the 
church  in  the  night  time  and  slew  Ducket,  who  was  tying  in 
the  steeple,  and  then  hanged  up  the  body  in  such  a  situa* 
tion,  that  it  might  appear  as  though  Ducket  bad  committed 
sotcide.  The  inquisition  returned  such  a  verdict,  and  the 
murdered  corpse  was  drawn  by  the  feet  through  the  City, 
and  buried  in  a  ditch  withoqt^  the  walls^  A  young  boy,^ 
h6wever,  who  had  secreted  Ducket  from  his  pursyers,  an^ 
had  lain  with  him.,  disclosed  the  tru^h ;  the  murderers  were 
seized  and  executed;  a  woman,  the  chief  cauae,  being 
burnt,  and  others  who  were  wealthy  persons,  were  hanged 
in  thehr  purses.    The  church  was  ifttardicted^  apd  the  door 
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4b^  "frm^ows  stopped  up  with  tborm^  tiU  bucke^^s  Wjr  wi3 
takeh  up  and  buried  in  the  churph-yard.  This  Ducket 
knight  probably  hate  b^n  a  Lploabard  m^^hanl,  wh9se  c^Uiag 
had  made  him  obnoxious^  .... 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chiyrch,  jtpi^rds  the  high  streets 
stood  a  large  stone  buildii^,  called  in  records  SilcUtm,  ^ 
shed>  which  darkened  this  side  pf  the  building.  Tliis  gpir 
lery,  or  shed,  as  we  have  lately  noticed,  was  built  byxnrr 
dcr  6{  Edwsgrd  ,lll.  in  place  of  that  at  the  end  of  Sqpar 
t^ne,  fot  the  use  of  the  toyal  f^aimily,  who  wished  to  j^ 
spectators  of  tournaments,  processions^  &c.  It  was  called 
Crown-Sild,  ^nd  in  1410  was  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.  tp 
several  mercers,  by  the  nan^e  of  '^  one  new  sildagi,  she4» 
or  building,  with  all  shops,  cellars,  and  edifices,  &c.? 
Notwithstanding  this  grant,  the  kings  of  England,  and  the 
yoyal  family)  made  it  a  constant  place  of  resort  for  the  abovp 
purposes. 

In  the  year  15^0,  Henry  VIII.  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
yeoman  of  the  guard,  went  into  the  City  on  the  eye  of 
St.  John,  to  see  the  grand  cavalcade  of  the  city  watch  $  anjl 
the  monarch  was  so  pleased^  that  he  returned  on  St.  Peter's 
eve,  with  his  royal  consort,  attended  by  the  principal  no- 
bilityy  and  stood  in  Cheapside,  where  they  saw  th^  stately 
inarch.  This  ceremony  was.  performed  twice  every  yeac. 
Viz.  on  the  eve  of  St.,  John  Baptist,  and  the  feast  of  St  Petec 
and  Paul.  The  manner  of  conducting  this  nocturnal  pa- 
rade was  as  follows :  the  city  music  followed  by  the*  \ord 
mayor's  officers  in  party-coloured  liveries :  the  sword  bcar€r 
on  horseback,  in  beautiful  armour,  before  the  lord  mayor, 
mounted  on  a  stately  horse  richly  decorated,  attended  by^  a 
igiant  and  two  pages  on  horseback,  three  pageants,  mo« 
rice-dancers,  and  footmen:  after  these  came  the  sheriffs, 
followed  by  their  officers  in  proper  liveries,  and  attended  by 
their  giants,  pages,  &c.  then  a  considerable  body  of  demi- 
lancers in  bright  armour,  on  stately  horses ;  these  weVe  fol'- 
l9wed  by  a  great  number  of  carabineers  in  fustian  coats,  with 
the  city  arms  on  their  backs  and  breasts ;  then  marched  a 
division  of  archers,  with  their  bows  bent,  and  by  their  side^ 

shafts 
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fbafts  of  aitows ;  after  these  a  great  number  of  halberdier^ 
preceded  by  a  party  of  pikemen,  with  croslets  aad  helhiets ; 
and  the  rear  was  broagfat  up  by  a  party  of  billmen  with 
aprons  and  helmets  of  mail ;  the  whole  body  consisted  of 
dbout  two  thousand  men,  in  different  divisions,  in  each  of 
which  wer^  properly  fixed  musicians^  dfums,  standards,  and 
ensigns.  The  march  began  at  the  conduit  the  we$t  end  of 
Cbeapside,  and  passed  through  Cheapside/  the  I^ouitry* 
Comhill,  and  Leadenhall  Stteet,  to  Aldgate ;  whence'  it  re- 
turned through  Fenehurch  Street,  Gracechurch  S&eet,  Coro- 
hilly  and  back  to  the  conduits  The  procession  was  ilia- 
minated  by.  nine  hundred  atid  forty  large  lanthorns  fixed  at 
the  ends  of  poles,  and  carried  on  mens*  shoulders ;  two  hua« 
dred  of  which  were  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  city; 
five  hundred  at  that  of  the  companies,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  by  the  city  constables;  exclusive  of  these  a  great 
number  of  lamps  were  hung  against  the  houses  on  each  side 
the  way,  decorated  with  flowers  and  greens  made  into  gar** 
lands.  The  whole  formed  a  very  pleasing  sight,  and  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  royal  party. 

The  place  for  the  royal  family  is  still  appointed  at  a  large 
house,  opposite:  Bow  church,  to  view  processions. 

From  Sopar  Lane  to  the  Standard,  the  south  side  of  the 
street  antiently  were  no  more  than  sheds,  without  houses,  as 
for  a  market ;  and  the  Poultry,  was  the  continuatiop  of  the 
poultry  market  to  West  Cheaping. 

Clearly  opposite  Honey  Lane,  stood 

THE  STANDARD- 

ttcre  was  The  Lesser  Cokduit,  added  by  John  Wclk, 
mayor,  in  1430,  and  finished  by  his  executors  Thomas 
Knowles,  and  John  Chicheley,  who  also  bad  licence  from 
Henry  IV.  to  rebuild  the  Standard,  then  ruinous^  *<  of 
stone^  together  with  a  conduit  in  the  samO)  of  new, 
strongly  to  be  builded,  for  the  commodity  and  honour  of  dk 
city,  with  the  goods  of  the  said  testator,  without  intemip* 
tiou," 
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tt  is  needless  to  repeat  that  this  was  a  place  both  of  legal 
6nd  lawless  execution.'  Here  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  in  heir 
paj^sage  to  her  coronation,  was  received  by  P alias j  Juno\ 
and  Fenus:  Mercury y  also,  in  the  names  of  those  godl 
desses,  presented  to- the  queen  a  ball  of  gold  divided  into 
three  parts,  signifying  three  gifts  bestowed  on  her'  by  tb^ 
deities  Wisdom]  Richts^  and  Felicity.  "  But,  alas !''  says 
Pennant,  **  l^etteath  them  lurked  speedy  disgrace,  imprison- 
liient,  the  block,  and  axe.**  ^    * 

From  this  Standard  to  St,  Pslv\\  in  1439,  Walked  bare- 
footed, with  a  taper  in  her  hand,  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  to 
Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Glocester,  charged  with  iht 
crime  of  sorcery,  and  intending  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  by  . 
melting  an  image  of  wax,  with  which  his  body  w^  to 
sympathize.  A  more  serious  fate  attended  her  pretended 
accomplices ;  a  woman,  mother  Jourdaine,  (the  witch)  was 
burnt,  and  three  men,  among  whom  was  her  chaplain^  were 
hanged.  This  was  only  a  prelude  to  Duke  Humphrey's 
murder  by  the  machinations  of  the  infamous  cardinal  Beau- 
fort, bishop  of  Winchester  *. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  Bread  Street,  upon  digging  a 
vault,  a  perfect  pavement  was  fouiid,  fifteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  by  which  it  appeared  how  amazing  the  ground  at 
that  time  had  been  raised  from  the  foundation.  Burton^  in 
his  account  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  If. 
adds,  "  that  within  fourscore  years  and  less,  Cheapside  is 
raised  divers  feet  higher.  For  it  hath  been  found  to  be 
twenty  eight  feet  higher  than  it  was  when  St.  Paul's  was  first 
built ;  as  appeared  by  several  eminent  marks,  discovered 
in  the  late  laying  of  the  foundation  of  tliat  church,"  afie^ 
the  fire. 

THE  CROSS. 

This  building,  which  stood  opposite  Wood  Street,  was 
fi^  erected  by  Edward  L  in  the  year  1290,  as  a  token  of. 
anection  to  his  beloved  Qiueen  Eleanor,  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  in  tlie  Crusades ;  and  who,  it  is  reported,  sav^d 

•  See  VoL'L  p.  $5.  et  /ry. 
Vol.  m.    Vo.S9.  Ff  his 
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his  life,  when  wounded  bv  a  poisoned  dagger,  by  sucking 
the  poison  out  of  the  wounds.  The  queen  died  some  years 
afterwards  at  .Herdeby,  in  Lincolnshire;  and  Edward,  to 
commemorate  her,  ordered  crosses  to  be  erected  at  the  se- 
veral places,  where  the  corpse  rested,  previous  to  its  inter- 
jnent  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  these  were  Grantbana,  Woo- 
))ome,  Northamptpn,  Stoney  Stratford,  Dunstable,  St.  AU 
ban's,  Waltham,  West  Qieap,  and  Charing. 

In  the  year  1441,  this  cross  had  become  so  ruinous,  that 
John  Hatherley,  the  mayor,  procured  a  licence  froai 
Henry  VL  to  re-edify  it  in  a  more  beautiful  manner.  Thi> 
licence  empowered  him  to  take  up  two  hundred  fodder  oJ' 
lead,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  cross,  but  for  tho^  rarions 
conduits,  and  the  common  granary.  This  seems  to  lia\c 
been  the  principal  aqueduct  to  the  other  conduits ;  for  the 
letters  patent  say,  "  pro  quadmn  Aiigea  tanguam  7naicry 

It  was  ornamented  with  various'  images,  and  emblems 
such  as  the  Ilesurrection  of  the  Virgin,  of  Edward  tKe  Con- 
fessor,  and  similar  representations,  and  was  in  form  very 
much  lilce  the  cross  at  Northampton.  At  every  public  entry 
it  was  gilt  and  burnished.  After  the  Reformation,  the 
images  gave  such  oflfence,  that  a  figure  of  Diana,  which 
had  been  found  in  the  Tliames,  was  substituted  instead  of 
the  Virgin,  after  the  symbols  of  superstition  had  been  fre- 
quently  mutilated.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  disapprovx'd 
of  such  attacks  on  the  refnnants  of  the  old  religion,  ani 
offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders;  she 
thought  that  a  plain  cross,  the  mark  of  the  religion  of  tl;e 
country,  ought  not  to  be  the  occasion  of  any  scandal ;  so 
directed  that  one  should  be  placed  on  the  summit,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  gilt. 

This  was  the  zenith  of  the  Cross.  In  tlie  year  1643,  the 
parliament  v6ted  the  talking  down  of  all  crosses,  and  the 
demolishing  of  all  popish  paintings,  &c.  The  destructiou 
of  Cheapside  Cross  was  committed  to  Sir  Robert  Harl^ ; 
and  he  went  on  the  service  with  true  puritanic  zeal,  at- 
tended, by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  two  companies  of  foof,  and 
executed  his  orders  most  effectually.    **  The  same  most  pious 

and 
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and  religious  noble  knight  did  also  attack  and  demolisli  the 
abaminqble  and  fjwst  blasphemous  crucifix,  in  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.'  In  short,  such 
was  the  rage  of  the  times  against  the  sign  of  pur  reh'gion, 
that  it  was  not  suffered  in  shop  books,  or  even  in  the 
primers  of  children  ;  and  as  to  the  cross  used  in  baptism,  it 
became  the  abomination  of  abominations/'* 

And  some  against  all  idolizing, 

The  Cross  in  shop  books,  and  baptizing  +. 

But  though  the  Puritans  were  so  anxious  in  demolishing 
the  outward  representations  of  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  the  great  author  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  they  were 
very  tenacious  to  preserve  his  name,  in  all  their  actions  • 
and  under  the  cloak  of  that  most  holy  name,  to  practice 
every  enormity.  Nay,  so  ridiculous  were  they  in  their  ap- 
plications, that  the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
their  naming  their  children  ^t  baptism:  If  Jesus  Christ 

HAD  NOT  COME  INTO  THE  WORLD  XHOU  HADST  BEEN 

DAMNED,  was  that  given  at  baptism,  to  a.worthi/  brother  o£ 
the  notorious  Praise  God  Barebone,  of  rebellious  ai>d  fa- 
natic record. 

Howell,  in  his  Lettres,  has  described  these  times  in  a 
very  lively  manner : 

*'  Who  would  Jiave  thought,"  says  he,  **  poor  England 
had  been  brought  to  this  pass  ?  Could  it  ever  have  entred 
into  the  imagination  of  man,  that  the  scheme  and  whole 
frame  of  so  antient  and  yvell-moided  a  government,  should 
be  so  suddenly  struck  off  the  hinges,  quite  out  of  joynt,  and 
tumbled  into  such  a  horrid  confusion !  who  would  have  held 
it  possible,  that  to  fly  from  Babylon,  we  should  ^all  into 
such  a  Babel  ?  that  to  avoid  superstition,  sooie  people  should 
be  brought  to  belch  out  such  a  horrid  prophaneness,  as  to 
call  the  temples  of  God,  the  tabernacles  of  Satan;  the 
Loul's  Supper,  a  two-penny  ordinary ;  to  make  the  com- 
munion table,  a  manger;  and  the  font,  a  trough  to  water, 
their  horses  in ;  to  term  the  white  decent  robe  of  the  Pres- 

*  Penkant.  f  Hadibras. 
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byter,  the  whore'd  smock;  the  pipes,  through  which  no- 
thing  came  but  anthems  and  holy  hymns,  the  deviPs  bag- 
pipes ;  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  though  extracted  mosi 
of  it  out  of  the  &cred  Tei^t,  called  by  some,  another  kind 
of  Alcoran ;  by  others,  raw  porredge,  by  some  a  piece 
forged  in  hell :  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  in 
.England,  the  churches  shut,  and  the  shops  open,  upon 
Christmas  Day?  Could  any  soul  have  imagined,  that  this 
isle  would  have  produced  such,  monsters,  as  to  rejoyce  at  the 
Turks  good  successes  against^  Christians,  and  wish  he  were 
in  the  midst  of  ^.ome  ?  M^ho  would  have  dfeamed  ten  yean 
since,  when  archbishop  Laud  did  ride  in  state  through  London 
streets,  accompanying  my  lord  mayor  of  (.ondon  to  be  swiira 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Englaqd ;  that  the  Mitre  should  have 
now  come  to  such  a  scorn,  to  such  a  national  kind  of  hatfedj 
as  to|)ut  the  whole  island  in  a  pombustion.'' ' 

Nearly  opposite  this  Cross,  on  the  south,  stood  Gou^ 
smith's  Row,  which  was  distinguished  by  Stow,  as  ''  the 
most  beautiful  frame  and  front  of  four  bouses  and  shops, 
within  all  the  walls  of  London."  They  were  built  by 
Thomas  Wood,  'goldsmith,  and  sheriiF  in  1491,  and*  con> 
sisted  of  **  ten  fair  dwelling  houses,  and  fourteen  shops,  ad 
in  one  frame,  uniformly  built  four  r^tories  high,  beautified 
^towards  the  street  with  the  goldsmiths  arms ;  and  the  like- 
ness of  Woodmen,  in  memory  of  his  naifte,  riding  oa 
monstrous  beasts.  All  cast  in  lead,  richly  painted  over  and 
gilt.  These  he  gave  to  the  goldsmiths,  with  stocks  of  mo- 
ney to  be  lent  to  young  men  having  thpse  shops,  &c. 

The  goldsmiths  kept  their  trade  and  shops  in  West  Cheap, 
before  the  reign  pf  Edward  III. 

Westward  of  Goldsmiths*  Row,  was  the  Old  Exchange 
of  the  kings  of  England,  which  will  be  described  in  its  due 
rotation. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cheapside  was  a  stone  cross  of  greater 
antiquity,  than  that  we  have  just  mentioned;  this  was#is* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Th^  Olb  Cross  ;  and  ^tood  at 
the  east  end  of  the  parish  church  of  Si.  Michael  in  the  Corn^ 
or  le  2uem,  the  north  end  of  thp  Old  'Exchange,  till  the 
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5«ar  1390,  in  the  reign  o^  Richa^id  II.  when  it  Wai  taken 
dowD^  tlie^  church  of  St.  Michael  enlarged,  and-io  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI  a  conduit  was  erected  in  its  place. 

In  Cbeapside,  lived  a  considerable  mercer  of  the  nmie  cff 
John  Hare,  at  the  sign  of  the  CaowtN,  ^*  probaUy/'  aajs 
Stow,  **  that  Crown  of  which  we  have  that  pretty  odd  storjr 
in  our  chronicles.*  This  Mr.  Hare  was  of  an  aotient  familjr 
in  Suffolk,  and  <)ied  in  1364.  To  hi)  fourth  son  Richard^ 
liyho  continued  his  trade,  ha  gave  by  will,  thedwcUimg  house 
fit  tha  CrowQ,  y^ith  all  the  ahops,  cellan,  yarda  a«id  «are» 
houses  thereunto  belonging.  Besides  which,  he  l^equeathed 
the  following  legacies:  To  the  poor  people  of  our  Lady  cff 
Bow,  where  he  then  dwelt,  40s.  to  be  divided  anionfr  tbem: 
To  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  our  Lady  in  Homefsfield,  in  tlie 
pounty  of  Suffolk,  wher^  be  was  born,  20/.  To  the  two 
hospitals,  Christ^s  and  St.  Thomas's,  tolhe  use  of  the  poor 
thereof,  40/.  To  St.  Bavtholoinew*s  hospital,  10/.  To  the 
five  lazer  houses  about  London,  10/.  to  every  bouse :  To 
eyery  prisoner  within  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Marshalsea, 
imd  the  King's  Bench,  4rf.  in  money  to  every  one  that  were 
prisoners  there  at  his  decease.  And  to  every  one  that  should 
be  then  prisoners  in  the  Compters  of  Wood  Street  and  the 
Poultry,  4d.  a-piece.  To  the  thirteen  poor  men  in  Wlut- 
tington  College,  $s.  a-pieqe. 

He  also  gave  to  the  worshipfdl  company  of  Mercers,  to 
n^ake  banquet  witM,  after  his  decease,  12/.  to  be  paid  within 
three  months  after  his  decease,  to  the  wardens  of  the  com* 
pany  then  being.  To  every  man  or.  maid  servant  not  afore* 
mentioned,  the  rest  having  particular  legaci^  assigned  them^ 
being  his  present  s^rvaftts  at  the  tim^  of  hi«  d^tb,  40/.  a^ 
piece.    Item,  to  divers  persons  of  quality,  and  citizens  of 

*  Thit  <'  pretty  odd  story"  was,  th^t  a  citizen  joking  about  <*  lut  tsn*s 
beiag  heir  fo  the  crown^"  meaning  the  lign,  the  jest  turned  totuch 
j^arnett,  that  the  poor  citizen  was  taken  and  executed  gs  a  traitor..  la 
^tow's  Annals  it  is  thnf  related  :  *<The  l^h  of  March,  1460,  Walter 
Walker,  a  grdBer  of  Cheape  in  London,  for  words  spoken  touching  the 
title  of  king  Edward  when  he  was  prodaymed,  was  suddenly  appre- 
hended; coadenmed,  and  beheaded  in  Sndth&eid."    P.  416. 
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rank;  he  bequeathed  rings,  ejich  of  fine  gold,  already  made, 
Dreighing  near  the  weight  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  every 
ring,  to  the  number  of  thirty^five,  "  Which  I  have  set  down 
thus  largely,"  writes  Sta^v,  "  to  shew  the  wealth  accruing  to 
the  citizens  in  former  times  by  their  trades  and  diligence 
therein ;  and  likewise  their  charities  and  generosities."' 

The  view  of  Cheapside  before  the  great  fire  was  certainly 
spacious  and  picturesque.  The  Cross  and  Conduit,  the  long 
row  of  shops  which  projected  from  the  houses  reaching  to 
th^bottom  of  the  first  floors,  and  were  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  roofs,  shew  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  antient  forms 
of  building  in  the  more  magnificent  streets, 
"  We  cannot,  however,  reflect  on  this  scene  of  former  splendor 
without  bringing  to  our  mind  the  procession  of  the  usurper 
Hctiry  of  Lancaster  with  the  deposed  Richard  IL  tbrouo-h 
this  street : 

-  Even  so,  or  wilh  much  more  contempt,  men'.^  eyes 
•    Did  scowl  on  Richard.     No  man  said,  "  God  save  him !" 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home^ 
Bat  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head. 
Which  wilh  .such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  offj;. 
His  face  still  combating  with  fears  and  smiles. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose  steePd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted^ 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him!*** 

To  behold  Cheapside  in  its  present  state,  displaying  all  tlie 
brilliant  articles  of  trade  in  the  most  tasteful  shops,  whilst 
the  upper  stories  exhibit  structures  of  the  most  firm  texturu 
a*id  stately  forms,  every  beholder  must  be  stiuck  with  adnii- 

Tdti^;— for  the  exhibition  is  wonderful! 

^  >  ,    . 

♦  Shakespeare. 


END  OF   THE   SIXTH   ROUTE. 
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From  the  Poultry y  down  the  Old  Jewry,  to  King  Stred^ 
Guildhall,  Basinghall  Streei,  Fore  Street,  Aldcrmanbury^ 
North  End  of  Wood  Street,  Cripplegaie,  and  Barbican^ 
Jietum  through  Aldersgate  Street,  Falcon  Square^  Noklc 
Street y  St,  Anne's  Lane,  Aldersgate,  St.  Martins  le  Grundy 
Blowbladder  Street,  Cheapsidc,  Foster  Lane^  Maiden 
Lane,  Gutter  Lane,  South  End  of  Wood  Street,  Miik 
Street,  Honey  Lane  Market,  King  Street,  Iromnonger 
Lane,  to  the  Poultry. 

OUR  first  attention  at  the  commencement  of  this  part  of 
perambulation  is  the  site  of 

SAINT  MARY,  COLECHURCH ; 

)vhich  was  so  named  from  its  founder,  of  the  name  Colcf.— • 
The  building  was  constructed  upon  a  vault,  above  gpound, 
after  the  fashion  of  modern  buildings,  so  that  there  was  an 
ascent  of  several  steps  to  the  church.  The  date  of  its  foun-  • 
dation  is  uncertain ;  but  the  baptism  of  Thomas  ^  Becket 
and  St.  Edmund,  confirm  an  opinion  that  it  must  have  been 
very  antient.  .  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thonlas  de  Aeon,  martyr, 
and  was,  with  the  possession  of  that  hospital,  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  company  of  Mercers.  It  stood  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  and  was  only  a  curacy 
of  such  small  value,  that  the  company  gave  up  the  whole 
profits  to  the  incumbent.'  Not  having  been  rebuilt  since  the 
great  fire,  the  parish  has  been  united  to  that  of  St.  Mildred, 
Poultry. 

Lower  down,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  is 

MERGER?  SCHOOL. 

THIS  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  early  foundations  of 
the  kind  iti  London.  For  many  years,  however,  previous 
to  this  establishment,  London  was  graced  with  seminaries  of 
learning.    Fit2  Stephen  records^  ttiat  in  his  time,  the .  tbi^e^ 

principal 
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principal  chiircfaes  bf  London  were  gnced  with  facDo« 
schools,  "  either  by  privilege  and  antient  dtgnitj,  or  bvfa- 
^ttr  of  some  partiduliii^  {Persons,'  as  of  doctors,  which  were 
counted  notable  and  reilowoed  for  knowledge  in  philosopk 

''  Upbn  festival  days,  the  masters  made  solemn  ineetingt 
in  the  churches,  where  theit^  scholars  disputed  logically  aol 
demonstratively;  some  bringing  entbymems,  others  perfect 
ayllogisiTis ;  some  disputed  for  shew^  others  to  trace  out  tbe 
truth:  And  cunning  sophisters  were  thought  brave  scbolsn,! 
when  they  flowed  with  words  t  Others  used  fallacies.  Rhcto- , 
ricians  spi^ke  aptly  to  persuade,  observidg  the  precepts  of 
art,  and  omitted  nothing  thdt  might  serve  their  purpose.- 
The  boys  of  divers  schools  did  cap  or  pot  verses^  and  coo- 
tended  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

**  There  were  some,  which,  on  the  other  side,  with  epi« 
grams  and  rhymes,  nipping  and  quipping  their  fellows,  and 
the  faults  of  others,  though  suppressing  their  names,  moved 
thereby  much  laughter  among  their  auditoi'sJ* 

These  three  churches  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  cath^ 
dral  church  of  St.  Paul,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  thecoun- 
cil  of  Lateran,  in  1 176,  ^^  that  every  cathedral  church  should 
hsLve  its  school- master,  to  teach  poor  scholars,  and  others,  as 
bad  been  accustomed ;  and  that  no  man  should  take  any  it- 
ward  for  licence  to  teach." 

The  second  church  in  which  was  a  school,  must  have  been 
Westminster  Abbey ;  for  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in 
the  reign  of  William  I.  tells  us  **  that  he  was  born  in  the 
most  beautiful  city  of  London ;  for  to  attain  learning,  was 
first  put  to  Westminster,"  &c.* 

The  third  church  appears  to  have  been  the  monastery  of 

^  When  writing  in  praise  of  Edgitha,  queen  to  Edward  the  Coofetiofi 
he  says,  "  I  have  seen  her  often,  when  being  but  a  boy,  I  came  to  «< 
my  father,  dwelling  in  the  king's  court )  and  often,  coming  from  school> 
when  I  met  the  queen,  she  would  oppose  me,  touching  my  learning  ao^ 
lesson.  And  faUing  from  grammar  to  logic,  wherein  she  had  some  kno^* 
ledge,  the  would  lubtilly  conclude  an  argumei^  with  me^  and  by  bet 
handmaiden  give  me  three  or  four  pieces  of  money,  and  send  me  unto 
the  palace,  where  I  should  receive  some  victuals,  and  then  be  dit* 
tfti^cdi" 

St 
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St.  Saviour,  at  Berfnondsey,  as  being  of  tlie  earliest  date; ' 
tbough  afterwards  the  other  monasteries  and  religious  fottn^ 
dations  liad  their  schools,  though  tiot  equally  celebrated. 

But  afterwards,  from  various  causes,  ignoranqe  having 
gained  a  great  predominance,  among  the  clergy  as  well 
as  the  laity,  four  benevolent  clergymen  of  the  city  of  Lont 
don  petitioned  the  parliament  in  the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  that 
they  and  their  successors  might  be  allowed  to  set  up  schools  ia 
their  four  respective  churches,  and  appoint  masters  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth. 

Their  petition,  extracted  from  the  Parliament  Bolls  in  tha 
ToWer,  being  curious,  is  inserted,  as  follows:'/ 

'*  To  the  ful  worthie  and  discrete  Communes  in  this  present  Par* 
,lement  assemblyd,  to  contidre  the  grete  Nombre  of  Gramer  Scholes 
that  sometyme  were  in  divers  Parties  of  this  Realme,  beside  thoio 
that  were  in  London,  and  hovt  few  ben  in  these  dayes,  ^nd  the ' 
grete  huit  that  is  caused  of  thb,  not  oonly  in  the  spiritual  Partie 
4^i  the  Chiirche,  where  oftenlyuEie  it  apperith  to  openly  in  som  Per- 
sones  with  grete  Shame,  but  also  in  the  temporal  Partie ;  to  wkooi 
also  it  is  full  expedyeut  to  have  competent  Coogneitie  for  many 
Causes,  as  to  your  Wisdomes  apperith. 

'<  And  forasmuche  as  to  the  Cite  of  London  is  the  common  Con-^ 
course  of  this  Land,  som  [from]  Lake  of  Scheie  Maimers  in  their  own 
Contree,  for  to  be  enfourmed  of  Graroer  ther,  and  som  for  the 
grete  Almess  of  Lordes,  Merchants,  and  others  that  which  ia  in 
London  more  pKnieou^ily,  sooner  than  in  manie  other  Places  of 
this  Resume,  to  such  pouere  Creatures  as  never  shuld  have  be 
brought  to  so  greet  Vertue  and  Connyiig  as  tkei  have,  ne  had  hit 
ben  by  the  meane  of  the  Almq^s  abovesatd* 

''  Wherfor  it  were  expedyent,  that  in  London  were  a  sufficient 
Number  of  Scheles,  and  good  Enfourmers  in  G rammer;  and,  sot 
for  the  singular  Avail  for  two  or  three  Persone*,  grevoosly  to  hurt 
tSie  Multitude  of  yong  Peple  of  alt-tbis  Land:  Forwher  ther  is 
grete  Nombre  of  Lerners  and  leiv  teachers,  and  al  the  Lerners  be 
compelled  to  go  to  the  few  Techerssnd  lo  noon  others,  the  Mais« 
t^rs  waxen  riche  in  Monie,  and  the  Lerners  pouere  in  ponnyng,  as 
Experience  openly  shuithagenst  all  Vertu  and  Ordre  of  well  Pub» 
lick. 

"  And  these  Premisses  moven  and  sturen  of  grete  Devocion  md 
Pkee  Mastre  William  Lyccukpbld,   Person  of  the  Parich 
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Qhitch  of  Alhalhwen  tksMcre  in  i^pm/offa'Maiitre  Gri.B&itT»*Perscm 
of.  Swii.4Bdr€w,  ,Hol!bowrntt  in  the  Suburbs  of  the  said  Citee,  Mais« 
tre  Jqpn  Cotk*  Perion  of  St.  Pcttr  in  ComhuU  of  I/mdon,  and  Jokii 
Naf  x.»  Maistre  of  the  Hous  or  Hospital  of  Seint  Thomas  of  ifcT»« 
and  Person  of  Colchirdte  in  London,  to  compleyne  unto  you,  and 
for  R^medie  be^echyn  you  lo  pray  the  Kyng  our  Soveraij^  Lord, 
ihat.hei  bi  the  Advyi  and  Assent  of  the  Lord  Spirituel  and  Tern* 
porel  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  will  provide,  ordeync, 
and  graunt  to  the  seid  Maistre  Wmimn  and  his  successors,  that  Ihey 
in  the  seid  Parish  of  Ai  HaUawen,  to  the  seid  Nfaistre  GSbert,  and 
his  successors,  that  they,  in  the  $eid  Parish  of  Seint  Andrew,  to 
Ihe  seid  Piastre  John  and  his  SuccenKMrs,  that  they,  rn  ^c  said 
Parish  of  Seint  Petre,  and  to  the  seidyato,  Mabtre  of  the  "seid 
Hntpitalf  and  his  SucceMorf«  that  they,  within  the  foresaid  Parrisfa 
of  our  Ladie  of  Colchirche,  in  the  which  the  said  House  of  Sc 
Thomafissette;  may  ordeync,  create,  estabCsh,  and  j^ett  a  Person 
^iiflkientlielerned  in  Gramer,  k>  hold  and  exercise  a  Schole  in  the 
tame  Science  0f  Gramer,  and  it  there  to  teche  al  that  will  learve, 

**  And  that  everiche  of  the  said  Maiftres,  Maistre  WiUiam, 
Maistre  Gilbert,  Maislre  John,^  and  John  Neel,  Maistre;  such 
Schole  Maistre  so  bi  him  sett,  and  everiche,  of  their  Succestors. 
such  S^holemaistre  by  him,  or  bi  any  of  his  Predecessors  so  e<ta. 
blishcd'and  sett,  speciallie  as  is  ^ove  rehercid,  may  in  bis  own 
^Parich  or  Place  remove,  and  another  in  his  place  substitute  and 
sett,  as  often  as  any  of  the  said  Persones,  or  their  Successors  sem. 
ith,  [and]  the  cause  reasonable  so  requirieth. 

^'  And  so  to  do  ich  of  4he  said  Persones  and  their  Successors,  as 
often  as  it  happenythe  any  of  the  said  Scholes  to  be  void  of  a 
Schole-naister  in  any  Manner  wyse,  to  the  Hoaour  of  God,  and 
encreasyng  of  Vertue." 

<'  Respontio,  The  King  wille,  that  it  be  do,  as  it  is  desired,  so 
that  it  be  done  bi  thadvyse  of  tht  Ordinary,  therelles  of  the 
Archbtsshope  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being.'' 

Wehate  before*  hinted  at  these  foundations,  as  well  as  of 
five  others  which  were  set  up  in  various  churches  in  London. 
The  step  was  taken  to  check  and  suppress  several  schools  set 
up  by  illiterate  men,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  youth 
committed  to  their  care. 

Though  the  other  scholastic  institutions  ceased,  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  with  a  liberality  for  which  they  have  always 
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been  celebrated^  lipon  tbeir  purchase  of  the  di^dlved  hd^pu 
tal  of  St.  Thomas^  continued  this  school,  which,  after  the 
great  fire,  was,  with  the  attingent  buildings,  confirmed  to 
them  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  th« 
reign,  of  Charles  II.  ' 

In  this  school  twenty-fite  boys  are  instructed  in  gram* 
matical  learning,  and  the  master  has  a  commodious  house 
and  liberal  salary  for  their  instruction. 

Among  the  masters  of  this  school,  was  William  Baxtsr, 
nephew  to  the  famous  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  bom  in 
Shropshire,  in  1650.  His  education  was  much  neglected  in 
his  youth;  so  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  went  to 
the  school  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  he  was  ignor^ntt>f  letters, 
and  only  understood  the  Welsh  language.  He  soon,  how^ 
ever,  retrieved  his  lost  time,  and  became  an  eminent  gram* 
marian  and  critic.  Applying  himself  to  tlie  study  of  anti- 
quity and  philology,  he  published  in  16^9,  a  grammar  ofi 
the  Latin  tongue ;  in  1695,  an  edition  of  Anacreon ;  in  1710, 
an  edition  of  Horace;  in  1719,  hi^  Dictionary  of  British 
Antiquities,  under  the  title  of  Glossarium  Aniiquitatum 
Brita^mkarum.  His  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  which  goes  no  farther  than  the  letter  A,  was  puL* 
Jished  in  1726,  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Moses  Williams.  Mr. 
Baxter  had  also  a  share  in  the  English  translation  of  Plutarch; 
he  was  a  great  master  of  the  antient  British  and  Irish  tongues, 
and  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  languages.  He  kept  a  correspondence  with 
most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  especially  with  Mr.  Ed-  ^ 
ward  Lhwyd,  and  was  also  a  contributor  lb  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
for  some  years  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Tottenham  High- 
Crosrf;  where  he  remained  till  he  was  chosen  master  of  the 
Mercers'  School;  in  which  he  continued  till  his  resignation,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  31st  of 
May,   1723. 

Frederick's  Place.  Sir  John  Frederick,  son  of  Chris^ 
tophcr  Frederick,  cjtizen  and  barber^surgeon^  having  been 
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educated  in  Christ^s  Hospital,  by  various  iuccessea  in  mer- 
chandize, rose  to  be  lord  mayor  in  1662,  and  boik  a 
stately  mansion  here,  after  the  great  fire ;  *  it  has  been  since 
appropriated  for  the  Excise  Office,  upon  the  remoTal  of 
ivhich  to  Broad  Street,  the  building  was  taken  down,  and  die 
site  formed  into  a  court  of  very  elegant  buildings. 

Lower  down,  in  the  Old  Jewry, was  formerly  a  large  stone 
building,  erected  on  the  site  of  dwellings  belonging  to  tbe 
Jews;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  called  his  ptrncipal 
palace  in  the  Old  Jewry.  It  was  afterwards  called  the  Princes 
IVardrobfj  and  granted  by  Richard  III.  to  his  trusty  servant, 
John  Kendale,  his  secretary,  in  1463,  for  a  dwelling. 

It  was  alienated  f^om  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  under  the  name  of  a  great  messuage,  called  the 
Princess  Wardrobe^  to  which  belonged  divers  bouses,  edi. 
fices,  gardens,  &c.  and  was  sold  to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  a 
privy  counsellor,  for  60/.  **  And,"  says  Stow,  <«  in  coo- 
sideration  of  services,  the  yearly  value  being  neckooed 
€/.  Us^^d,  a  good  pennyworth  no  question.'* 

St.  OLAVE,  old  JEWRY. 


•  Dr.  Hibbcrt,  on  March  5,  1671,  leased  out  to  Sir  John  Fre- 
derick, knt.  for  ^he  term  of  forty  years,  at  M.per  annum  rent,  rescrrri 
4q  himself  and  his  successors,  ^ycoft  of  ground  abutting  upon  the  church- 
yard, on  the  west,  on  which  he  built  a  dwel^g  houle.    Hrwconrfs  R^ 
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THIS  church  was  also'  called  St.  Clave  Upwell,  from  a 
well  under  the  east  end,  aftervirards  covered  by  a  pump^. 
The  foundation  of  the  church  is  of  very  antient  date ;  for 
in  ]171,  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  chief  justice  of  Englandt 
having  newly  founded  the  priory  of  Biitley,  in  Suffolk,  it 
appeara  that  St.  Olave's^  then  under  the  patronage  of  the 
canons  of,  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  was  granted,  by  them  for  a 
yearly  rent  of  four  shillings  to  Ralph  de  Ardern,  son-in-law 
'  of  the  above  Glanville,  for  the  profit  of  Butley  Priory.  , , 

Thomas  Morestead,  Esq.  surgeon  to  Henry  the  IVtb, 
Vth,  and  Vltb,  built  the  north  aisle  in  the  year  1450;  but 
being  unhappily  demolbbed  by  the  fatal  flames  ifi  1666,.  it 
was  again  re-edified  and  finished,  in  1673. 

The  walls  are  partly  brick,  with  stone  facings,  windows, 
and  door  cases;  the  east  end  is  stone;  the  roof  within  is 
flat,  covered  with  lead;  the  steeple,  consisting  of  a  handr 
some  tower  with  pinnacles,  is  also  of  stone^  the  floor  paved 
with  purbeck ;  there  ^e  two  aisles,  a  very  large  chancel, 
the  area  of  which  is  paved  with  stone,  one  step  higher  than 
the  west  end;  the  alt^^*  is  three  steps  raised  above  the 
chancel. 

The  outside  of  the  east  end  is  adorned  with  pilasters,  cor- 
nices, and  a  spacious  pediment ;  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
at  the  meeting  with  the  roof  round  the  cburpb,  is  enrichedi 
witltcherubims,  festoons,  and  cartouches.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  handsome  gallery,  extending  also  a  little  eastward  on 
borii  ends,  fronted  with  oak,  and  supported  with  columns* 
of  the  Tuiican  order;  the  church  is  pewed  with  oak,  and 
the  walls  wainscotted.  The  south  outer  door-^case  is  adorned 
with  pilasters  and  entablament,  of  the  Doric  order ;  and 
there  are  two  handsome  inner  door  ..cases  opening  towardg 
the  north  and  south ;  and  a  third  in  a  fine  wainscot  partition 
at  the  west  end  of  the  churc^.  The  pulpit  is  placed  on  the 
north  side,  made  of  oak,  enriched  with  cherubims  and  fruit. 
The  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  species  of  timber,  adorned 
with  pilasters,  entablature,  aud  open  arched  pediment,  of 
the  Corinthian  order;  in  which  pediment  are  placed  the 
arms  of  England,  between  two  lamps  or  vafes.    The  inter- 
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colanms  are  tfa^  decalo^rue  under  a  glory  aod  three  die- 
rubicns,  and  placed  between  the  portraits  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  between  the  paterboster  aiid  creed ;  the  whole  en- 
riched with  palm  branches,  fruit,  leaves,  cartouches,  &c. 
'  The  cornn^union  table  is  posited  on  an  arabathrum  of 
lAack  and  white  marble,  inclosed  with  a  rail  and  banister. 

Sjtow  roentioos  the  following  eminent  persons  buried  here: 

William  Dikman,  sheriff  of  London,  1367. 

John  Organ,  mercer,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  1385. 

Thomas  Morestead,  F^q.  one  of  the>sherifls,  1436. 

Robert  Large,  mercer,  mayor  in.  1439,  ob.  1440.  He 
gare  to  his  parish"  church  of  St.  Olave's,  200/.  To  St. 
Margaret's,  Lotlibury,  25/.  To  the  poor,  20/.  To  Lon- 
don Bridge,  100  marks.  Toward  the  vaulting  over  the 
water  course  of  Walbrook,  200  marks.  Maids  marriages, 
100.  marks.    To  poor  housholders,  100/.  &c. 

Richard  Chamberlain,  aklermao. 

Sir  Humphrey  Weld,  mayor  in  1608.  He  gave  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  hospitals,  100/. 

Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  grocer,  mayor,  1609;  and 

Sir  Henry  Anderson,  knt.  batchelor,  alderman. 

Modern  Monuments. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  a  blapk  and  white  marble 
^ionument,  of  ^he  Composite  order,  this  inscription : 

Near  thi«  place  lyeth  the  Body  of  EpFiraim  Skinner,  Merchant, 
someiime  His  Majesty^  Consul  at  Lit'orne,  wliose  exemplary  Piety 
towards  God,  Integrity  towards  Men,  Charity  to  the  Poor,  and 
Humility  to«iard  all,  made  him  live  desired,  and  die  lamented  by 
all  that  knew  him.-  He  was  horn  in  tlie  Town  of  Barnstaple,  in 
Devon,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day»  An»  1637.  Died  at  {slingtoi^  May 
tlie  6th  1678,  in  the  4-is(  year  of  bis  Age. 

A  marble  monument,  with  this  inscription: 

Here  lyeih,  in  hope  of  a  Gtorlbus  Resurrection,  the  Body  of 
Sir  Nathaniel  Heme,  Knight,  late  Sheriff,  and  at  his  Death  AU 
dermanof  this  Famous  City,  and^GovernouroftheE.  India  Com* 
pany;  Son  to  Nicholas,  and  Grandson  to  Richard  Hernet  some- 
time Alderman  al<o  of  this  City.  A  Person  of  great  Prudence 
9nd  indefatigable  Industry  In  the  management  of  all  Fablick  Af« 

fairs; 
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fairs ;  oP  exemplary  Piety,  spotless  Integrity,  atid  diffusive  Cha.« 
rity*  haWng  with  his  own  Hand  dispensed  very  considerable  Samt 
to  many  charitable  Uses,  particularly  to  (he  Relief  of  poor  S^sl* 
men,  and  educating  of  their  children.  He  took  to  Wife  Judith, 
eldest  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Frederick^  Knight,  Alderman,  ^nd 
sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  London/  his  now  sorrowful  Widow,  by 
whom  he  had  divers  Children,  and  left  S  hopeful  Sons  surviving^ 
VIZ,  Frederick,  Nathaniel,  and  Thomas;  to  whose,  and  this 
City's  and  Nation's  great  Loss,  as  also  to  the  Grief  of  all  them 
that  knew  him,  he  departed  this  lite«  the  10th  of  August  1679. 
iEtat.  50.  ' 

Length  of  the  church  seventy-eight  feet,  breadth  thirty- 
four,  altitude  thir^-sht,  the  tower  to  the  pinnacles  about 
eighty-eight  fbdU  ^ 

The  living  is  ao  impropriation  in  die  gift  of  the  crown* 
In  the  church  is  preached  a  lectxire  sermon  every  Wcd-^ 
nesday,^  in  cooijeqttence  of  the  gift  of  the  Lady  Weld  ;  and 
farther  encouraged  by  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  VaughaD, 
and  Sir  John  Frederick. 

The  parish  of  St.  Martin,  li'onnibnger  Lane,  annexed  to 
St.  Olave's  Jewry,  had  their  church  at  the  comer  of  Church 
^lley,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane;  the  site 
ivhich  remains  now  only  as  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  parish.  St.  Martin's  was  a  rectory,  and  a  small 
church,  originally  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Pomery,  or  Orohard,  which  probably  might  grow  about  it* 
The  advowson  was  given  by  the  founder  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield,  and  at  the  suppres* 
sion  of  that  religious  house,  the  patronage  fell  to  the  crown. 
So  that  the  king  solely  now  presents  to  the  two  united  livings 
of  St.  Olave,  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmongei^  Lane. 

To  the  east  of  this  churdh*yard,  is  a  very  handsome  house, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  1760. 

At  the  bottom  of  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cateaton  Street, 
«ntiently  Catte  Street,  crosses  Kino  Street,  in  which 
is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St. 
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St.  LAWHENCE,  JEWRY. 


THE  earliest  account  that  we  have  received  of  this 
f:burcb  iDforms  us,  that  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Hugo  de  Wickenbroke,  gave  die  pa- 
tronage to  Baliol  College,  Oxford ,  recently  founded  by 
John  Baliol,  and  Dergovilia,  his  wife,  parents  to  John  Ba- 
liol, king  of  Scotland  ;  which  gift  was  two  years  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Richard  de  Gravcsead  to  the  college,  having 
first  tjonverted  it  to  be  a  vicarage,  the  rectory  having 
ceased. 

The  right  of  patronage  continued  in  the  college  till  the 
year  1636,  when  the  pai-ishioners  purchased  the  right  of 
patronage  from  the  college^  to  whom  it  again  reverted,  and 
the  members  arc  the  present  patrons. 

The  church  was  repaired  by  the  parishioners,  in  the 
year  1618,  and  the  windows  at  the  charge  of  several  bene- 
factors ;  but  that  fabric  having  been  destroyed  by  the  hre  in 
1666,  the  present  church  was  built  in  1677,  tlie  charge  of 
ibe  walls  being  defrayed  out  of  the  parish  stock  ;  and  the 
interior  decoration  at  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Langliam,  bart. 
who  gave  250/.  ' 

Edward,  lord  bishop  of  Norwich,  also  gav^  ^0/.  and  the 
^urch  was  fully  completed  iu  1706f» 
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h  18  well  built  of  itoqei  ibe  roof  Rdi ;  .cpr^red  with 
tead^  tbe  windows  below  are  Arohed,  ^he  upper  are 
square. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret-work ;  the  pila^^irs  on  tt^e 
^outh  side,  and  the  columns  qn  the  nolrth,  are  beautiful  spe- 
eimens  of  the  .Corinthian  ordei* ;  as  lisalso  an  entablament 
on  the  same  side. 

The  church  is  well  Qoate4  abofit  eight  feet  high  with  oak  ; 
the  pews  are  of  the  .same  wood. 

The  pulpit  is  of  wain^qt,  and  highly  enriched. 

The  altar-piece  id  decorated  wjitb>  .and  the  communion 
table  sustained  by,  four  cberubims^  and  beautifully  carved 
in  oak. 

The  three  ini^er  do^ir-cases  are  of  wainscot;  those  at 
the  west  end  having  columns,  inc.  of  the  Corinthian  order^ 
with  each  an  angel  finely  executed;  .the  door-case  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  is  of  the  9^me  order  as^  the  rest 
'of  the  buiUijig,  and  adorned  with  pilasters,  .f^toons,  pidm 
branches,  &c. 

The  marble  font  is  placed  in  a^  large  carved  pew ;  also  three 
Upaeious  brass  branches,  Bnd  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  is  a  brilliant  toned  organ.  The  east  end  of  the 
church,  facing  0>iildhall  yak-d,  is  adorned  with  four  stone 
columns  and.two  pilasters,  with  their  entabbttire  and  pedi« . 
ment,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  dimensions  are,   length  eighty-one,  breadth  sixty-* ' 
^^ght,, altitude  fqrty  feet;  aiid  the  steeple,  which  is  a  tow^, 
lanthorn  and  small  spire,  terminated  by  a  vane  in  the  shape 
of  a  gridiron,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet}  in  Uie 
tower  are  eight  fine  bells. 

Here  was  buried,  in  1471,  Sir  Geffrey  Bullen,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  son  of  Geffrey  Bullen,  of  Sale  in  Norfolk,  fi»q. 
He  married  Ann,  eldest  daughter  to  Thomas  Lord  Hoo  and 
Hastings,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Sir  Wiiliam  Bullen,  knight, 
fethcr  to  Thomas  Billlen,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  father 
to  Ann  Bullen,  second  wife  to  King  Henry  t^e  Eighth^  and 
mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  *' 

Vot.  lit  No.  60.  H  h  Ih 
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In  this  church  were  also  buried  Sir  Tho.  Skinner^  lAo 
died  lord  mayor  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,   1596. 

Gerrard  Gore,  alderman,  aged  ninety-one ;  and  his  ladj 
seventy-five. 

Tho.  Henshaw,  Merchant  Taylor* 

Sir  William  Stone,  alderman  ;  on  whose  tomb  was  cat  tbe 
following  quaint  epitaph : 

As  the  Earth  the  Earth  doth  cover, 
Sq  under  this  Stone  lyes  anotlier^  &c. 
Grass  of  Levity ; 

Spain  in  Brevity ; 

Flowers  Felicity ; 

Fire  of  Misery, 

Winds  Stability, 

Is  Mortality. 

Modern  Monuments. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church,  a  handsoae  white 
marble  monument,  adorned  with  cherub^  urn,  and  this  in- 
scription: 

M.S. 

Charissimo  suo  Conjugi  Christophero  Goodfellow,  ad  Legea 
servient!  alterius  8  curiis  V^ice  Comitatibus  in  hac  Civilate  Jaiti- 
tiario,  hoc  faciendum  curavia. 

Uxor  quae  superest  maxime  Luc(uosa.  Ob.  8  May  An.  iEtat.74* 
Dom.  1690. 

Accedil  I^uctui  quod  idem  ponendum  est  prae  dilecio  suo  fiiii 
natu  Maximo.  JohanniGoodfellow^  Armiger,  huic  CivitatiOlra 
i  Consiliis  dein  communi  Clerico.  Ob.  26  Junii  An.  ^t»t.  45. 
Dom.  1700.     Uterq;  juxta  Jacet  SepuUus. 

Near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church  a  marUe  moos- 
ment,  with  this  inscription : 

M. 
Infra  Marmor  hoc  reconditum  est  quicquid  Mortale  fuit  Eliacib. 
Rawstorn>  Fili«  Edvint  Brown  Mercatoris,  &  Uxoris.  GoUdiu 
.  Kawstorn,  nunc  Militis  Vice-Comitis  Londinensis,  1678. 
^  Numerosum  peperit  ilia  prolem  Faelix  parens  Octo  Liberis  Die- 
tata  quorum  quatuor  Defuncti  sunt,  viz.  Hieron,  Anna,  Maria  & 
Margareta,  reliquijidhuc  in  Vivis  nempc  Eliza.  GuHelni.  £dwia 
'&  Samuel, 

DciU^ 
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Deinde  vero  cum  satis  glo^ioe  su»  vixisset,  non  tunis  sed  vir- 
tuli^^us  otnnigenis  plena,  heu !  invido  fato  succubuit  Lectissima 
Foemina^  sed  tamen  ut  exinde  aUius  assurgeret  jam  tantum  supra 
%'il  m  no^itram  mortalitatem  quantum  &  semper  supra  Laudet 
no  tras  Cvecta.  Obiit  14  die  Aug.  Anna  £tat«  suas  29.  Annoq; 
Dom.  1675. 

In  eoiem  hoc  conditorio*  quiescunt  Cineres  Rawstomum  juxta 
stq;  Baxteriorum,  ut  quas^duas  Familias  Amor  &  Affinitas  con* 
junxerant  ne&s  esset  di«ijungere  sepultura. 

At  the  west  end,  near  the  north  corner  of  the  church,  is 
a  spacious  and  noble  monument,  with  this  inscription : 

In  or  near  this  Church  lyelh*  interred  the  Body  of  Wilham  Ha* 
lyday.  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  with  his  Wife  Susanna, 
Si^^r  of  Sir  Henry  Row,  of  Shacklewell  in  the  County  of  Mid« 
dlesex,  by  whom  he  had  2  Daughters,  Ann  married  to  Sir  Henry 
Af  ildmay,  and  Margaret  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  below  men* 
tioned.  He  died  the  14th  of  March  1623>  being  a  worthy  Ma- 
gistrate of  this  City,  wi)o,  for  his  Piety,  Charity,  and  Prudence^ 
deseri'es  Immortal  fame.  .      "^ 

Close  by  that  above,  on  the  same  monument,  this  in- 
scription : 

Susanna,  Relict  of  William  Halyday,  after  married  to  Robert ' 
£arl  of  Warwick,  Admiral  of  the  Seas,  she  departed  this  Life, 
and  was  buried  in  this  Church  the  21st  of  January  1645. 

Here  is.  also  this  on  the  same  monument  : 

Ann,  eldest  Daughter  of  William  Haliday  by  Susanna  his  Wife, 
married  (o  Sir  Henry  vMildmay,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  5  Child<i 
rep,  2  Sons  and  3  Daughters;  the  2d  Daughter,  namied  Diana 
Maria,  was  buried  in  this  place,  Sept.  26,  1649.  This  Aiui  de- 
parted this  lifeaboi^t  the  12th  of  March  I656i, 

Under  are  these  words :  ' 

This  Monument  was  erected  by  Dame  Margaret  Hungerford, 
Relict  and  Executrix  of  Sir  Giles  Hungerfprd,  Knight,  who^was 
Executor  to  Dame  Margaret  Hungerford,  Relift  of  Sir  Edward 
Hungerford,  Knight  of  the  Bath  his  eldest  Brother ;  which  Dame 
Margaret  appointed  in  her  last  Will,  a  Monument  should  be  set , 
^p  for  her  Family  when  this  church  was  rebuilded,  1687. 

H  h  2    .  It 


^  It  IS  afec*  ^riAtlife  eflSgies  6T  theibbV^WiHiani,  Su. 
«anna,  and  Ann^  flaliday ;  al^  fruit,  leav^,  festdon  and 
urn  finely  carved,  with  arniorial  bearings',  &c. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  ai$lp,  a  very  neat  marble  mo. 
nument,  i^ith  this  inscription : 

'  To  the  Mtoory  of  Mrs;  Mary  Brpwnii;ig;  Daughter  of  John 
Browning,  Merchant,  and  Elizafteth  his  Wife<  who  died  the  6Us 
of  August  1 697.    Aged  thirteen  years  ^niA  sin  months. 

While  here  Entomb'd  ih^  Virgin  Ashe?  lye, 

Her  deathless  Soul  resides  above  the  Sky : 

To  which  calm  Region  of  Eternal  Day, 

^er  younger  Sister  itindly  led  the  way ;     . 

Where  they  their  pious, Father's  Spirit  meet,  • 

And  with  transporting  Joy  each  other  greet.  • 

*      Kqw  welcome  nfiist  they  te  to  Arigcis  there. 

Who  were  themsel^ves  so  like  to  Angels  here  ? 

In  Bliss  they  dwell,  while,  to  their  lasting  Fame^ 

Their  mourning  Mother  rais'd  this  Marble  Frame  ; 

Whose  second  Nuptials  fox  two  NyqipTis  deceas'd, 

iVith  Recompence  of  two  sweet  Sons  are  bless'd. 

Long  may  those  Charming  Birds  on  Earth  be  heard; 

And  then  to  sing  in  Paradise  preferr'd. 

* ,  Tb^  monument  is  adorped  with  the  figure  of  the  defunct 
Mary,  aa  large  as  the  llfei  over  whose  head  are  two  Copids, 
and  two  weeping  at  her  feet.  She  has  her  left  arm  resting 
en  an  urn,  and  placed  under  a  gilded  curtain;  also  deathi 
Beads,  &c. 

WilU^  Bird  died  the  2d  of  Oaob.  1698.  Aged  4  years  and  f 
One  Charming  Bird  to  Paradise  is  flown  • 
Yet  are  we  not  of  Corhfort  quite  bereft, 
Sjnce  ^e  of  this  ftur  Brood  is  still  pur  own, 
,     And  still  to  cbear  our  drooping  Soul  is  left. ' 
Tliis  sUys  with  us,  whilst  that  his  flight  doth  take, 
that  iarth  dpd  ^^i^s  may  orie  sweet  Consort  make. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a  white  marble  moau- 
menty  with  this  inscription : 

P.  M. 

Revercadissimi  &  Sanctissimi  presulis  Joannis  Tillotwn  Ar- 

chiepiscopi 
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ehtepUcQpiCi^ntastrien$hj  Conc'rqnatQKt  oBm  |to^  Iq.E^I^su  per 
Annos  30  celeberimt. 

Qui  obitt  10  Ka.  Dec.  l69i«  iElai.  64,    . 

Hoc  posuit  Elizdbetha  Conjttx  iliiiis  Mmtistia;ia|. 

The  JOoonQmenit  is  adorned  with  Ihs  effigie^i  dcMfla  iM% 
relievo ;  over  bis  h^ct  a^  mitte,  and  Mricbments  Of  paki 
brafichesi  Cupids,  mantling,  and  Aeannf  of  the  arobMpii' 
f  opal  see,  impaled  with  the  trm^^  Tillotsori, 

In  St.  Lawrence^s  church,  k  leoturli  w^  Tucsdajf  efM-rf 
ing,  wte  liberaUy  founded  by  Lady  GaippdM.  And  hm^  1$ 
preached  annually  the  sermon,  before  the  torporation  of 
London,  on  the  29th  of  Septemb^l^i  pttVioM-tO  thttltftiM 
fbr  lord  mayor. 

To  the  north'of  this  churchy  in  GtJ|L0H4l,^  TAte,  kHm 
SiTTfNO  Justice*^  Roomi  and  other  officer  attaehed  to  Mily 
dtt£iing  the  corporation  business  of  the  ^ty^ 

tSUILDHALL 
4^  an  antient,  spacioiis,  and  handsome  structure,  in  whlcb 
the  foilowing  city  courts  are  kept : 
i.  The  Court  of  Coinmon-council. 
2.  The  Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and  AI4erEd«n. 
.  3.  The  Court  of  hustings.  I 

4.  The  Orphans^  Court.  .  I 

S.-^r^.  The  two  Sh^riffs^  Courts.  | 

1.  The  Court  of  Wardmote, 

i.  Thfe  Court  oJF  Hallmote.  i 

d.  The  Court  of  Itequests,  or  of  Cdnscienee; 
10.  The  tlhamherlain's  Court,  for  binding  apprentices^ 
and  making  tbcfm  free,  when^  their  apprenticeship  has  e% 
pired.    The  nature  of  these  various  courts  hes  been  de* 
<;cribed  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  precedihg  volume.  { 

In  this  hall,  also,  the  following  livery  companies,  who  ' 

4o  not  possess  halls  6£  their  own,  usually  transact  bu* 
^lOidss: — 

The  Carmen  iTbe  IHnaiakers 

Cooks  Poulterers 

Gardiners  Shipwrighti 
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Th€  Gunsmiths  The  Tin-plate  markers 

Patten-makers  Turners 

Paviours    -•    ,  Wheelwrighu,  &c. 

The  place  for  transacting  the  city  concerns,  was  formerly 
in  an  adjoiniog*  street,  called  from  that  circumstance  jU" 
dermaniiiiyf  or  Aldermen*s  Court%  and  as  the  street  bean 
that  name  as  early  as  the  year  1189^  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Edward  the  Confessor;  who  commenced  bis  reign  in 
1042/  had  a  ^Considerable  share  in  the  foundation ;  the  re- 
eoUection  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  armor  Hal  bearings  of 
that  monarch  being  placed  in  several  parts  of  the  structure 
we  are  now  about  to  describe. 

The  old  hall  being  inadequate  to  transacting  the  increased 
business  of  an  improving  metropolis,  on  account  of  its  con- 
tacted space  and  obscure  situation;  ^^  being,**  as  Stow 
comparatively  describes  it,  **  a  little  cottage  ;**  Sir  Thomas 
Knowles,  lord  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  aldermen,  in  the 
year  14(1,  founded  a  more  convenient  structure,  towards 
the  charge  of  which  the  several  livery  companies  were  con- 
siderable  benefactors;  and  of  such  consequence  was  this 
work  esteemed K  that  offences  of  men  were  pardoned,  for 
their  contributions  towards  the  building ;  extraordinary  fees 
were  ^  raised,  fines,  amerciaments,  and  other  means  em^ 
ployed,  during  ten  yearSji  towards  its  completion. 

John  Coventrie,  and  John  Carpentar,  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington^s  executors,  bestowed  35/.  towards  paving  the  bJl 
with  Purbec^k  stone,  besides  glazing  the  windows,  in  each 
of  which  they  placed  Sir  Richard's  arms.  Iq  1425,  the 
foundation  of  the  Mayor's  Court  was  laid,  and  the  other 
ofiices  in  progression.  The  kijtchen  was  built  by  Sir  John 
Shaw,  in  1501,  and  he  was  the  first  chief  magistrate  who 
held  the  grand  civic  feast  in  this  place.  The  new  Council 
Chamber  was  finished  in  1615,  at  the  expence  of  1740/. 

Sharing  the  fate  of  other  public  structures,  partially^  in 
the  year  1666,  it  was,  though  much  damaged,  not  taken 
down,  but  substfintialiy  repaired  in  16.69,  at  the  qharge  of 
2500/. 

The 
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'  The  embellishments  of  this  construotion,  w^re,  that  the 
*  portico  was  adoraed  with  a  staitely  Gothic  .frontispiece,  en- 
riched with  the  arms  of  Enigland,  under  a  cormce»  pedi* 
ment,  and  vase,  between,  two  cafrtouches  and  the  city  sup- 
porters,  on  acroters,  and  these  between  two  other  vases, 
under  which  were  niches.  In  thetniddle  of  this  front,  were 
depenciled  in  gold  these  words : 

Reparator   et    ornator  Thom a  Rawlinson,    Milit*    ' 
Majore,  An.  I>0M.  MDGCVI. 

Beneath,  the  aperture  was  embellished  with  the  arms  of 
twenty -four  cbmpanies,  and  the  city  arms;  the  sides*  of  th« 
gateway  were  also  graced  with  the  statues  of  Moses  and   ' 
Aaron,  and  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues,     'the  four  latter^ 
'%vhen  this  front  was  taken  down  a  few  years  since,  were  re- 
quested of  the  court  of  common  council  by  thie  late  Mr. 
Alderman  Boydell,  for  the  purpose  of  eiving  them  to  Mr. 
'Bank^,  the  sculptor ;    that  gentleman   thought  them  such 
eminent  specimens  of  art,  (hat  he  was  at  the  pains  of  ad- 
ding joints  to  the  mutilated  limbs,  and  considered  them  va- 
luable additions  to  his  excellent  collection  of  statuary  trea- 
sure.'*  They  were  sold  by  auction  after  his  death,  at  a  very 
considerable  price.  ^        * 

Stowy  in  relation  to  the  images  which  were  demolished  in 
his  time,  'states  that  William  Elderton^  an  attorney  in  the 
sheriffs'  court,  made  the  following  doggrel  verses,  concern- 
ing the  statues  in  front  of  Guildhall : 

Though  raost  the  Images  be  {>ulled  down. 

And  noiie  be  thought  remain  in  town, 

I'm  sure  there  be  in  London  yet 

Se^'en  Images^  such,  and  in  such  a  place 

As  few  or  none  1  think  will  hit ; 

Yet  every  Day  they  shew  their  face. 

And  thousand^  see  them  every  Year, 

But  few,  I  think,  can  tell  me  where; 

Where  Jesu  CJiriU  aloft  doth  stand, 

Law  and  Learning  on  either  Hand, 

Discipline  in  the  Devil's  Neck 
I  And  hard  by  her  arc  three  direct ; 

There  Justice^  Fortitude  and  Temperance  stand. 

Where  find  ye  the  like  in  all  this  Land  ? 

Th* 


The  pc^seiit  &^e  was  erected  in  tbeyeai*  1780,  aIW  i 
design  And  under  ih^  direction  of  Mc  George  Dance,  «f- 
4Bhitect  to  the  corporation.  The  centre  contains  a  p<nnted 
door,  with  pillars  and  fnouldiugs;  On  each  side  are  pi. 
laslerd,  with  oblong  and  pointed' pail&els,  Whence  to  the 
cscalloped  battlements,  they  are  fidted;  above  are  the 
sword  and  mace,  tbci  wl^Ie  terminated  *by  enriched  mould. 
Jogs  :and  .peculiar  .pinnacles.  The  space  bqt^eeii  tbe  pi- 
lasters  contains  si^  lancet  window^,  in  two  stories,  the 
Jow^t  being  long ;  tbe  parapet  supports  the  airniorial  bear- 
itigs  of  the  city,  with  their  supporters.  The  ^pilasters  at 
leach  end  are,  similar  to  those  in  the  centre,  ezcc^pt  that  the 
fluted  part.is.continhed  to  the  base,  and  that  fhey  are  not 
so  high ;  the  wings  pf  the  building,  have  twen^^four  lancet 
windows  of  ungual  lengths ;  the  whple  front  fofu^  into 
thirty  Endows,  between  slender  piers.  Tbiis  front  par- 
takes of  np  determinate  stile  of  architecture,, anfl  ,seeins  tb 
have  been  fornied  from  \he  inventive  faculty  pf  the  builder. 

The  roof  ef  the  inside  is  flalj  divided  into  .pannels,  the 
walls  on  the  north,  and  south  sides  adorned  >vith  four  denyr 
.billars  of  the  Gothic  order,  painted  white  and  yeined  jvith 
blue,  and  the  capitals  gilt  with  gold,  and  these,  arms  finely 
depicted  in*  their  proper  colours ;  at  the  e^st  enfly  the  «Ans 
.bf  St.  Edward  the  Cdnfessor,  and  of  England,  and  the 
$hie)d  ^nd  pross.of  St.  George.  At  the  west  end  the,^rD)s 
pf  the  Confessor,  those  of  England  and  France. iquaiterly) 
and  the  arms  of  Engiand.  On  tbe  fourteeti  dt^my  pillars 
(above  the  capital)  a^e,  the  arms  of  England  ^ou  t^  north 
end,  and  the  arms  of  J^xmdon  the ,  south  end  pillar,  and 
westward  from  them  are  t;he  arms  of  the  twelre.  coopaoies. 
At  the  east  end  are  tbe  portraits  of  William  -  III^  and 
Mary  11.  by  Vander  Vaert;  Queen  Anne,  George  L 
George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline ;  George  III.  and  Qaeen 
Charlotte,  both  by  Ramsey.  Round  the  hsdl  are  the  fall- 
length  portraits  of  those  great  characters,  the  Judges,  who^ 
for  their  signal  services  rendered  to  the  City,  by  fleciding 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  without  recourse  to 

$  judicial 
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judubial  Ittigation,  itere  placed  here,  as  a  mark  of  the  gra*« 
titade  of^the  distressed  cit]^  they  had  so  essentially  benefited^ 
Their  names  were 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgemany  knt.  and  hart,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  attorney  to  the  Court 
of  Wards. 

He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  law  May  31# 
1660;  appointed  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  June  1^ 
and  created  a  baronet  tlie  day  following.  He  sat  as  first 
judge  lipon  the  trial  of  the  i^egicides  in  O&ober  1660,  and 
was,  the  twenty-second  of  that  month,  advanced  to  be  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

When  the  great  seal  waii  taken  from  Lord  Clarendon^ 
August  30,  1667,  it  was  delivered  to  Sir  Otlando  Bridge* 
man  under  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  which  post  he  con** 
tinned  till  November  5,  1672.  He  died  June  25,  1674,  and 
^as  buried  at  Teddington  in  Middlesex.  There  was  pub* 
lished  under  his  name  a  folio  book  of  Conveyances,  being 
select  precedents  of  deeds  and  instruments  concerning  the 
most  considerable  estates  in  England.  * 

Tlie  eari  of  Clarendon  speaks  highly  of  this  gentlemaui 
in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

Prince^  in  his-  Worthies  of  D^on,  observes,  '*  his  mo- 
deration and  equity  were  such,  that  he  seemed  to  carry  a 
ckaooery  in  bis  breast.**  Though  desirous  of  an  union  with 
Scotland,  and  a  comprehension  with  the  Dissenters,  he  was 
against  the  toleration  of  Popery  ;  and  for  refusing  to  affix 
the  seal  to  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscieface  by 
Charles  IT.  he  was  removed  from  his  office. 

Sir  Edward  Mkyns,  Knt.  was  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  o( 
which  society  he  was  reader  8th  of  Charles  L  and  was  called 
to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  law.  May  19,  1640. 

Such  was  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  that  (during 
the  civil  war)  he  refused  several  advantages  and  honours 
which  were  offered  him  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party. 

On  Feb.  ft,  i660,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
settling  and  recovering  the  arrears  of  excise  due  to  thb 
king,  was  made  second  baron  of  the  Exchequer  June  2% 
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and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  the  second  of  July 
following.  In  October  be  sat  upon  the  commi^on  for  the 
trial  of^the  regicides:  be  died  in  1669,  aged  cighty-two. 
'  Sir  Thomas  Twisden^  Knt.  and  Bart,  was  of  the  Iimer 
Temple,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Maidstone,  1640. 
During  the  Usurpation  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  defend- 
ing^the  rights  of  the  city  of  London,  for  which  he  was  coun- 
sel. He  was  called  %o  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  law  Juoe  21, 
1660;  mside  one  of  the  justices^  of  the  King's  Bench  June 
27th;  and  in  October  following  he  sat  upon  the  commission 
for  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  He  was  created  a  baronet  June 
18,  1666;  and  when  through  age  and  infirmities  be  had  ob* 
tained  leave  to  resign  his  office,  (having  sat  upon  the  bench 
twenty  years)  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  continue  his^alaij 
to  him  for  life.  He  died  1682,  aged  eigfaty-one.' 
'  «$*«•  Christopher  Tur)wr,  Knt.  was  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law,  July  4,  i66a;  auide 
third  baron  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  7th,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  the  1 6th  of  the  same  month. 

In  1660,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  settling  and 
recovering  the  arrears  of  excise  due  to  the  king,  and  in  Oc* 
tober  that  year,  he  sat  ppon  the  commission  for  the  trial  of 
the  regicides.  In  the  memorable  case*  of  the  Perry's,  be 
was  the  judge  who  at  Gloucester  Lent  assizes,  1661,  refosed 
to  try  them  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  becaiue  the  body 
of  the  person  supposed  to  be  murdered  was  not  found;  yet, 
iq  a  circuit  afterwards,  a  less  cautious  judge  did  try  them, 
and,  upon  being  found  guilty,  ordered  execution,  when, 
some  years  aO^r,  the  person  supposed  to  be  murdered  ap» 
peared  alive  !  This  unhappy  circumstance  has  occasioned  a 
more  scrupulous  attention  to  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  in 
cases  where  the  body  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  murdered 
is  not  found. 

He  died  May  19,  1675;  aged  sixty^ight,  and  tha  bo- 
ri^  at  Miltoii'Erness,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  there  is  a  band- 
fiome  monument  for  him. 

f  ^ee  State  TriaU,  vol.  X.  App.  p.  30,  and  Harl.  Mitcellaiij,  toLIIL 
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Sir  Thomas  Tiftrellj  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Tempte^ 
called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  July  4,  1660,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  July  16,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Common  PJeas,  the  27th  of 
the  same  month.  He  sat  upon  the  trial  of  the  regicides-^ 
October  9^  1660,  and  was  returned  member^fer  Bucking* 
bamshire  in  the  parliament  called  that  year.  / 

Sir  Samud  Brown,  Knt.  was  of  LincolnVInn,  of  which 
society  he  was  reader  IS  Charles  I.  and  represented  the  Ikk 
rough  of  Dartmouth  in  the  parliament  called  16^0,  and  there 
he  exerted  himself  much  against  archbishop  Laud,  being  the 
perwo  who  carried  up  the  attainder  against  that  prelate  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1644. 

October  12,  1648,  he  was  made  seijeant  at  law,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  a  commissioner  of 
the  great  Seal.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  again  called  to 
the  degree  of.  serjeant,  June  21,  1660,  and  was  chosen 
member  for  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  parliament  called 
that  year.  He  sat  upon  the  commiffion  for  the  trial  of  the 
regicides  in  Oftober,  was  appointed  one  of  the  juftices  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  November  3,  1660,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  December  4  following.  He  died 
in  thevear  1668.  '    . 

Sir  Afaiihew  Hale,  Knt.  was  of  Lincoln's-Inn.  In  i  663 
he  w^  appointed  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common  Pleas^ 
and  in  the  parliaments  called  1654  and  1660,  was -returned 
member  for  Gloucestershire. 

He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  June  21 , 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regt* 
cides  in  October,  and  constituted  lord  chief  baron  -  of  the 
Exchequer  November  7,  1660;  he  was  likewise  in  that  year 
a  commissioner  for  settling  and  recovering  the  arrears  of  exi» 
cise  due  to  the  king. 

He  was  advanced  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  May  18,  1671,  which  place  he  resigned  February  20i^ 
1675-6.    He  died  on  Christmas  day  following,  and  was  buried ' 
at  Alderley  in  Gloucestershire. 

*'  This  excellent  person^  wihose  learning  in  tha  law  was 
1  i  2  scarce 
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«carce  equalled,  and  never  exceeded;  wss,  in  rasoy  respects, 
ene  of  the  most  perfect  characters  bf  his  age ;  he  was  ht 
from  inconsiderable  as  a  philosbpher'and  divine;  be  was  as 
good  ftnd  amiable  in  his  private,  as  he  was  great  and  veoer- 
able  in  bis  public  capacity.  And  though  iie  was  a  man  of 
true  humility,  he  was  not  insensible  of  that  honest  praise 
which  ivas  bestowed  on  him  by  the  general-voice  of  mankind.'* 
«  Sir  JVudham  Wyndham^  Knt.  viras  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
much  esteemed  in  his  profession.  He  was  called  to  the  iie. 
gree  of  Serjeant  at  law  July  4,  1660,  and  sat  upon  the  oooi* 
fkiiftston  fox  the  trial  of  the  regicides  in  October  foHewing. 

*  Ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  November  2i,.1660,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  the  4th  of  December  following.  Sir  John  Hawles 
gives  him  the  character  of  the  second  b^st  judge  who  sat  in 
Westminster  Hall  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolatton. 

Sir  John  Kdyngt^  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Teinple,  and 
fealied  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant  at  law  July  4, 1 660 ;  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  January  21,  1661 ;  and  ^a^is  ad- 
nnced  to  be  king's  serjeant  the  6th  of  November  following. 

•  He  V9^&  chosen  member  for  Bedford  in  the  parliament 
balled  1661,  was  made  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  June 
10,  1663,  and  constituted  lord  chief  justice  thereof  Noveoi* 
ber  21,1 665.  He  died  (as  is  observed  on  the  picture  fraoie) 
May  9,  1671. 

He  wrote  and  published  Reports  of  divers  cases  in  pleas 
of  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  with  directions  for 
justices  of  peace  and  others,  which  were  nepubKstied  by  lord 
chief  justice  Holt,  iiith  notes  and  some  Mw  oases. 
'  Sir  John  Archer^  Knt.  was  admitted  of  GrayVInn  in  thf 
iftBK  )6I5,  and  chosen  one  of  the  mdmbers  for  EsBOk  in  tlie 
^parluunent  called  1656.  He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  ser- 
jeant at  law  June  21 ,  1660;  made  one  of  the  juVtt^es  of  the 
eourt  of  Common  Pleas  November  4,  1 66Ji,  and  received  the 
jhonour  of  knighthood  the  4th  of  Deeomber  foUo^ing. 

He  died  February  8,  1681,  agetl  eighty-fote,  and  was 
buried  at  Tbeydon-Gernon. 

,SmJiicAiird  Jtain^rd,  Knt.  was  of  Lincoln's  Inn  i  called 
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to  ihe  decree  of  scrjcant  at  law  Ootober  5,  1660^  and  ap^. 
pointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  Nov.  16,  1669. 

He  was  made  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  Febrtuury  6| 
1668,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  wma 
constituted  lord  chief  justice  thereof  April  12,  1676,  which  . 
post  he  reMgned  in  1678,  and  died  February  17,  1679,  aged 
serenty-five.  He  was  buried  at  Dallington  in  Northampton* 
shire,  where  he  built  and  founded  an  alms-house  forfdur  ot4 
persons,  men  and  women,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  two 
shillings  each. 

Sir  Richard  Rainsford,  '*  bad  thedisadvantage  of  succeed- 
ing Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  confessedly  at  the.  head  of 
fats  profession;  but  though  his  merit,  eclipsed  by  the  supe^- 
rior  lustre  of  his  predecessor,  appeared  to  be  much  less  than 
it  was  in  reality ;  he  was  as  much  above  his  successor  in  point 
of  integrity,  as  he  was  below  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  point  of 
learning." 

Sir  William  Morton)  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Temple: 
Tvhen  the  ciril  wars  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  the  several' 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  who  laid  aside  his  gown,  and  tdok 
up  the  sword.  He  distinguished  himself  much  (according 
to  Clarendon)  'as  a  Tteutenant-coloncl  of  horse.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  resumed  his  profession,  and  was  made  serjeant  at 
law  July  4,  1660:  he  was  advanced  to  be  king*s  Serjeant 
July  1,  1663,  and  made  a  justice  of  the  King's 'Bench  Nol 
vember  3,  1665. 

He  discharged  the  office  of  judge  with  much  gravity  and 
learning,  and  was  very  terrible  to  those  who  chose  to  live  by 
robbing  on  the  highway** 

He  died  September  23,  1672,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  and 
was  bui'ied  in  the  Temple  church,  where  there  is  a  monu* 
nient  erected  to  his  memory- 

Sir  William  Wilde  ^  Knt.  and  Bart,  was  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple; chosen  recorder  of  London  November  3,  1659,  and 
created  a  baronet  September  13,  1660,  in  which  year  he  re^ 
presented  thecity  of  London  in  parliament. 

He  was  upon  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides 
in  November  i660|  catted  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law 

October 
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October  5,  1 660,  and  advanced  to  be  king's  lerjewt  Koveo* 
ber  IQ9  166  K  Appointed  one  of  tbe  justices  of  tbe  court  of 
Common  Pleas  April  16,  1668, 'and  a  justice  of  tbe  King's 
Bench  January  22,  IS12. 

His  patent  was  revoked  April  29,  1679,  because  be  bad 
honeHly  discountenanced  the  evidence  of  Bedloe  against  the 
Jesuits  Whitebread  and  Fenwick,*  He  died  November  23> 
1679,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

He  published  in  1661,  in  folio,  Yelvercon*s  reports  of  spe. 
cial  cases  in  the  King's  Bench,  temp.  Eliz.  and  James  I. 

Sir  John  Faughatif  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
represented  the  borough  of  Cardigan  in  the  parliament  called 
1640,  and  was  there  distinguished  for  his  learniog  and  do* 
quence. 

Purlng  the  civil  war  he  retired  to  tbe  country,  and  was 
elected  member  Tor  the  county. of  Cardigan  tbe  first  parlia* 
ment  after  the  Restoration.  He  afterwards  joined  the  ene* 
mies  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  overtures  of  preferment 
he  had  constantly  refused  r 

He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  May  19,  1668 ;  was 
called  to  .the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  tbe  day  following,  and 
w(u  constituted  lord  chief  .justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  the 
twenty-third  of  the  same  n^onth. 

He  died  December  IQ,  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tern- 
pleqhurch,  where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory ;  the  inscription  mentions  his  having  been  an  intimate 
^iend  and  executor  of  thejearned  Selden* 

He  wrote  and  collected  the  reports  of  the  court  in  which 
be  presided,  which  were  published  by  his  son  Edward  in  one 

I  volume  in  folio,  with  a  print  of  the  lord  chief  juftice. 

I  Sir  Timolhy  Littleton^  Knt,  was  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

and  represented. the  borough  of  Ludlow  in  the  parUament 
called  1661.    Appointed  one  of  th^  bswons  of  the  Exchequer 

I  February  1,  1670,  and  received. the  honour  of  knighthood 

June  29,  1671. 

I  He  died  intestate  March,29,  1679,  and  was  buried  in  the 

!  Temple  church.  ' 

*  Burnet's  Hiit«  of  his  own  timet,  vol*  !•  p.  4a0« 

'  .  Sir 
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Sir  Hugh  Wyndham^  Knt  was  oF  Lincohrs  Inn,  and  caUed 
t6  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  June  21,  1660;  he  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Minehead  in  1661;  he  was  made  a 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  Jane  20,  1670,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Janu- 
ary 22,  1-672,  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  He  died  on  the  circuit  at  Norwich  in  1684,  in 
the  eighty- second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Silton 
ia  Dorsetshire,  where  there  is  a  noble  monuinent  erected  to 
his  memory. 

Sir  Edward  Tumor ^  Knt.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  from  thence  rem9ved  to  the 'Middle 
Temple  (where  for  four  generations  his^immediate  ancestors 
had  bden  placed.)  July  7,  1660,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  made  king's  counsel,  and  attorney-general 
to  the  duke  of  York.  October  9,  1660,  he  sat  upon  the 
trial  of  the  regicides,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 

In  the  parliament  called  1660,  he  was  returned  for  tlie 
county  of.  Essex ;  and  in  that  of  1661,  he  represented  the 
horough  of  Hertford,  and  was  in  that  year  chosen  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  post  he  continued  till  he 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  May  11,  1670.'  He  was 
ealled  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  May  19,  1671,.  and 
constituted  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  23d  of 
l^lay  following.  He  died  at  Bedford  during  the  assizes  there, 
March  4,  1675,  and  was  buried  at  Little  Parndon  in  Essex. 

Sir  Edward  Thurlandy  Knt.  was  of  the  Inner  Temple,  of 
which  society  he  was  reader  14  Charles  II.  and  represented 
the  borough  of  Kyegate  in  the  parliaments  called  1659,  J 660 
and  1661. 

He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  December 
^12,  1662 ;  was  solicitor-general  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  April  22,  1665.  H^  >vas 
made  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  January  24,  1672';  and  died 
in  1682,  aged  seventy -six ;  he  was  buried  at  Ryegate  in  Sur- 
rey, where  there  is  a  handi»omc  monument  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Sir  Rnbrrt  AtkynSy  K.  B.  was  of  Ltncoln^s  Inn,  ofwBicTi 

Society  be  was  reader  16  Charles  IL 

At, 
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At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  BaA,  and 
was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  (»rnanienta  of  his 
profession.  He  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law 
May  20,  1668 1  and  advanced  to  be  king's  serjeant  in  1671. 
Be  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Caramon  Pleas 
April  25  y  1672,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1679,  being  un- 
wUHng  to  countenance  the  arbitrary  proceedings  thcai  iotn>> 
4uced. 

He  retired  to  his  seat  at  Sapertoit  in  the  county  of  Gloo* 
cester  (which  he  had  purchased  of  Sir  William  Pool)  till  the 
time  of  the  Revohition,  of  which  event  he  was  a  zealous 
promoter  •• 

He'  was  received  with  great  marks  of  distinction  by  king 
William  and  bis  royal  consort,  who  advancied  him  to  be  lend 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  April  17,  1689.  He  was  in 
that  year  chosen  speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  Lords ;  which  faigb 
post  he  continued  till  1693j  when  the  great  seal  was  given  to 
Sir  John  Summers.  He  reugoed  his  public  employ  oients  in 
1695,  and  died  in  1709,  ag^ed  eighty-eight  years. 

There  is  a  learned  volume  of  Law  and  Parliamentary  Tracts 
written  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns. 

Sir  William  ElliSy  Knt.  was  oi  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  cho- 
sen  member  for  Grantliam  in  the  parliament  called  1656,  at 
which  time  it  appears  he  was  Oliver  CromweU's  solicitor. 

He  was  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  1668,  called  to  the  d^ree 
of  serjeant  at  law  June  26,  1669,  and  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  April  30,  1671,  about  which  time  be  was 
made  king's  serjeant. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  December  18,  1672,  and  died,  unmarried,  De- 
cember 2,  1680.     He  was  buried  at  Nocton  in  Lincolnshire. 

Sir  Francis  North  (baron  of  Guildford)  was  of  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  became  so  eminent  in  hi^ 
profession,,  that  the  honour  of  kuiglithood  was  conferred 
.  upon  him  the  80th  of  May,  1671,  when  he  was  made  sdi- 
citor- general.  November  12,  1673,  he  was  appointed  at- 
torney.general;  and  on  the  23d  of  January,  1674,  bfewas 
advanced  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pk»s.    He 

was 
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>v«3  appointed  lord  4c«eper  of  the  great  seal  Dec^ember  20, 
f6Mi  and  created  baron  of  Guildford  September  26,  1683. 

«  He  died  at  his  seat  at  Wroxton  in  Oxfordshire,  September 
5,   1685., 

Sir  Menea'ge  Finch  (earl  of  Nottingham)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  recorder  of  London,  and  speaker 
of  the  Hoase  of  Coramons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Was 
born  D^ember23,  1621,  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  Christ-church,.  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  thelnn^r 
Temple,  of  which  society  lie  was  reader  13  Charles  IL  He 
was  cbbsen  meii^ber  for  Canterbury  in .  the  parliament  held 
1660,  raadesolicitorrgeneral  June6,  1660;  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  the  day  following,  and  created  a  baronet 
the  same  day.  In  October  he  sat  upon  the  commission  for 
the  Jtrial  of  the  regicides.  In  1661  was  returned  member  for 
the  university  of  Oxford;  on  May  10,  1670,  made  attorney- 
general,  and  constituted  lord  keeper  of  the  grdat  seal  No- 
vember 9,  1673 ;  the  same  year  advanced  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  **  Lord  Finch  of  Daventry ;"  and  in  1675  declared 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  May  12,  liS81,  created 
ear}  of  Nottingham,  and  died  December  18, 1682,  aged  sixty. 
**  Mr.  Granger  says,  that  "  he  rose  by  regular  gradations 
to  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
^u^Ji&ed.  He  presided  in  the  Chancery  when  the  whole  king- 
<lom  was  divided  into  factions ;  but  had  such  a  command  of 
his  passions,  and  was  so  nice  in  his  conduct^  that  he  always 
Bfpeared  to  be  of  no  faction  himself.  He  was  master  of  the 
powers  of  elocution  in  a  very  highdegree ;  a  talent  extremely 
-dangerous  in  the  possession  of  a  dishonest  man.  This  he 
took  every  occasion  of  exerting;  but  it  was  only  to  enforce 
And  adorn,  never  to  weaken  or  disguise  the  truth.''  Black* 
stone  speaks  also  highly  of  hini  in  his  CommeiiiaiHes. 

The  portraits  were  executed  by  Michael  Wright,  a  good 
painter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL  and  whp* 
^lied  in  the  year  4700.  It  had  been  intended  that  Sir  Peter 
l^ly  should  paint  these  pictures;  but  the  proud  German  fas* 
tidioiisly  refused  to  wait  on  the  judges  at  th^ir  chambers; 

'  and  therefore  the  English  artist  was  employed;  he  received 
Vox.  lU.    No/61;       •         Kk  60/. 
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60l.  for  each  picture.  In  the  year  1*779  tliey  were  found  to 
be  in^so  bad  a  condition  as  to  make  it  an  even  question  with 
the  Committee  of  City  Lands,  whether  they  shoiild  cootbue 
iu  their  places,  or  be  committed  to  the  flames.  To  ihe  flb&t- 
tial  honour  of  Mr.  Alderman  Townsend,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  his  rote  decided  in  favour  of  their  preaervatioo.* 
lie  recommended  Mr.  Roma,  who,  by  his  skill  in  repairing 
pjctures,  rescued  them  from  tbe  rage  of  time ;  so  that  they 
may  remain  another  century,  a  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
capital. 

In  the  hall  is  also  the  whole  length  portrait  of  the  late  earl 
Camdejt;  who  presided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  with 
a  dignity,  weight  and  impartiality  never  .exceeded  by  any  of 
his  predecessoi^..  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  on  an  illegal  General  Warranty  Ins 
lordshipf  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  British  magistrate,  and 
the  fortitude  of  an  Englishman^  granted  a  habeas  corpus  \ 
and  on  Mr.  Wilkes  being  brought  before  the  court,  dis- 
"  charged  him  from  his  confinement,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1763, 
In  a  speech  which  must  ever  redound  to  his  honour.  His 
'  wise  and  spirited  behaviour  on  this  remarkable  occasion,  so 
interesting  to  every  true-born  Briton,  was  so  acceptable  to 
the  nation,  that  the  city  of  London  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  their  corporation  in  a  gold  box  ;t  and  voted  the 
picture  we  have  just  mentioned  to  be  placed  as  a  respectful 
memorial  of  the  conduct  of  an  upr  ght  judge. 

His 

^  Londonfs  Gratitude,  p.  19.  etseq. 

f  Hit  lorclsliip's  letter  to  the  chamberlain  on  this  occasion  ii  ta  descrip- 
tive of  .his  character,  that  we  have  preserved  it  r 
"  Sir, 

''It  is  impostible  for  me  not  to  feel  the  roq^t  sensible  pleasurie  in  find- 
ing  my  behaviour  in  the  administration  of  justice  approved  by  the  city  of 
London— the  most  respectable  body  in  this  kingdom,  after  thetwohoiues 
of  parliament. 

**  If  they  have  been  pleased  from  any  part.of  my  oondact  to  cnfiectaiB 

.  an  .opinion  of  my  integrity— the  best  qnality  of  a  jn^ge,  my  utmost  snbi- 

^tion.is  satit^ed ;  and  I  may  venture,  without  the  reproach  of  vanity,  to 

take  to  myself  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  which  the  City  of  London 

have  told  me  I  am  entitled  to :  But  they  will  give  me  leave,  at  the  \ 
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.  Hi5  lofdsbip  is  represented  in  bis  full  robes  as  lord  cbief 
justice^  with  .books  and  papers,  the  representation  of  a 
Turkey  carpet^  wbich  covers  the  table,  and  desccinds  in  rich 
folds,  has  been  very  much  admired;  underneath  is  the,  foU 
lowtQg  iascription: 

*Hanc  Iconem 
CAROLI  PRATT,  Esq. 

Summi  Judicis  C.  B. 

In  Honorem  Tanti  Viri 

Anglicae  Libertatis  Lege  Assertorls 

Fidi 

S.  P.  Q.  L. 

Iq  Curia  Municipali 

PrOni  Jussemnt 

Nono  Kal.  Mar.  A.  D.  MDCCLXlV. 

Gulielmo  Bridgen,  Arm.    Prte.    Urb. 

The  picture  is  in  the  best  stile  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

and  has  been  engraved  by  Bazire. 

Ov^r  the  steps  to  the  mayor's  court,  on  each  side,  at  soma 
height,  are  two  gidnts  of  an  enormous  size;  the  onjf^ holding 
a  pole-ax,  theolher  an  halbert;  supposed  to  be  an  antii^nt 
Briton,  and  a  Roman,  expressed  by  the  eagle  upon  his  shield. 
«  Between  these,  and  directly  over  the  steps  and  aperture 
leading  to  the  mayor^s  eourt,  is  a  balcony,  supported  at 
each  end  by  four  iron  pillars  in  the  form  of  palm-trees, 
which  compose  something  like  two  arbours :  under  these  are 
the  followmg  large  capital  letters,  S.  P.  Q,  L.  s«  f  •  Scn^M 
Populus  2ue  Londinensis. 

tn  the  front  of  the  balcony  is  a  very  fine  clock  and  dial, 
in  a  curious  frame  of  oak:  at  the  four  corners  of  which  are 

time*  to  ascribe  it  only  to  my  own  goodi  fortune,  that  I  happened  to  be 
'diitinguised  u^n  the  present  occasion,  beyond  the  rett  of  my  brethren'; 
aince  I  am  persuaded,  that,  if.  they  had  been  called  upon  as  I  was,  they 
would  have  acted  with  the  IlKc  conscientious  regard  to  their  oaths  and  to 
tke'law  of  the  land.  ' 

"  *<  Since,  however,  the  City  af  London  has  aow  given  me  a  reputatioa^ 
I  must  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to  preserve  their  gift,  by  the  stria* 
est  attention  to  my  duty,  knowing  that  the  best  way  of  thanking  the 
public  for  honours  like  these  is  by  persevering  ia  tha  tamt  conduct,  by 
which  their  approbatitti  was  first  acquired.'^, 

Kk3  carved 
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carred  the  Cardinal  Virtues ;  on  tbe  top-  the  figm«  of  Time, 
with  a  cock  on  each  side  of  him. 

Tbe  great  hall  is  also  decorated  with  two  fkie  specimens 
of  sculpture: 

,  The  first  is  at  the  west  end,  to  the  memory  of  that  disiii* 
terested  patriot,  « 

WILLIAM  BECKFORD,  £sq. 
twice  lord  mayor,  io  1763,  and  1770. 

A  pair  of  ne$t  bra<tkets  form  the  base  of  this  monameDt^ 
on  which  the  figure  of  the  lord  mayor,  esteemed  an  excel- 
lent likeness,  i$  placed,  standing  ia  tbe  position  in  which  it 
is  supposed  that  be  addressed  the  king  when  he  presented 
the  city  remonstrance  in  1770.  The  emblematic  figures  te- 
present  London  and  .Commerce  in  attitudes  of  mournings. 

Underneath  is.  the  fbUowing  address  Mr.  Beckford  made  to 
hit.  Majesty : 

"  Most  gracious  Sovereign  j 
**  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend^  as  to  per- 
mit the  Mayor  of  your  loyal  City  of  London  (o  declare,  in  '  jouf 
tojal  presence, « on  behalf  of  hi&  fellow-citizens,  how  much.  Ibo 
bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's  displeasure  would  at  all  tioiefi 
affect  their  minds?  The  declaration  of  that  dUpleasure  has  alrcBdy 
filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxietyi  and  with  the  deepest  a& 
*  fiictipn.  Permit  me,  Sire«  to  assure  your  Majesty*  that  jfour  Ma^* 
jeftty  has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  faithfiil,  q>cre 
dutiful,  or  more  aSectionate  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  laailjr« 
or  more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  11  ves  and  fortunes  in  the  mahitenaAee 
.  pf  the  true  Honour  and  Dignity  of  your  Crown.  .We  do  tlierefH^ 
with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most  earnestly  suffK* 
cate  your  Majesty,  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your  preiipct 
without  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your  faithfiil  ci6» 
zens,  and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  prdspeci  at  l^a^  q{ 
redress. 

"  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  iaxsA^ 
4)r  shall  hereafler  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  tuggestiatf* 
to  alienate  your  Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  ge- 
neral, and  from  the  City  of  London  in  particular,  is  an  enemy  to 
*.  your  Majesty's  Person  and  Family,  a  Violater  of  the  Public  Peace, 
.and  a  Betrayer  of  ouc  Happy  Constitutioni  as  it  was  estafaUshied  at 
the  Glorious  Revolution.*' 
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'The  other  scttlpturedmonuolent  is  a  cenottf^h  of 
WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM; 
elevated  on  a  base,  fixed  on  a  rock:  the  earl,  in  the  habit  of 
a  Roman  senator,  appears  gracefully  looking  on  a  figure  re- 
presenting the  City  of  London;  his  left  hand  sustains  the 
helm  of  government,  whilst  his  right  embraces  Commerce, 
who,  charged  with  tier  proper  attributes,  is  smiling  on  her 
protector,  through  whose  zeal,  assisted  by  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  she  is  pouring  plenty  into  the  lap  of  Britannia** 
The  City,  graced  with  a  mural  crown,  with  a  look  of  gra- 
titude seems  to  address  her  noble  friend,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  Commerce;  at  her  feet  are  placed  the  emblems. of 
Industry,  and  on  her  right,  those  of  Justice  and  Power. 
Upon  the  plinthis  engraved  the  following  inscription: 
*'  In  gratefal  Acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events,  who,  intending  to  advance  this  nation  for  such  time  as  to 
hi4  wisdom  seemed  good,  to  an  high  pitch  of  Prosperity  and  Glory, 
by  Unanimity  at  home — by  Confidence  ami  Reputation  abroad-^ 
by  Alliance  widely  chosen  and  faithfaily  observed-~by  Colonies 
utihed  and  protected— by  decisive  Victories  by  sea  and  land-^by 
Conquests  made  by  Arms  and  Generosity  in  every  part  ofihe 
globe — and  by  Commerce,  for  thie  first  time,  united  with,  and 
made  to  flourish  by  War — was  pleased  to  raise  up  as  a  proper  in* 
strument  in  this  memorable  works 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

*<The  Mayoo  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  mindful  of 
the  Benefits  which  the  City  of  London  received  by  her  ample 
Share  in  the  general  Prosperity,  have  erected  to  the  Memory  of 
this  eminent  Statesman  and  powerful  Orator,  this  Monument  in 
ber  Guildhall,  that  her  Citizens  may  never  meet  for  the  Transao* 
lion  of  their  Affairs,  without  being  reminded  that  the  Means  by 
which  Ptovldence  raises  a  Nation  to  Greatness,  are  the  Virtaes 
infused  into. Great  Mens  and  that  to  withhold  from  these  Virtues^ 
either  of  the  Living  or  the  Dead,  the  Tribute  of  Esteem  and  Ve* 
liera^ion,  is  to  deny  tQ  themselves  the  Means  of  Happiness  and 
Honour. 

'*  This  distinguished  Person,  for  the  Service  rendered  to  Kinf 
pegrge  IL  and  to  King  George  IIL  was  created 

>     -  ?ARL  OF  CHATHAM.^   . 

•'The 
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The  British  Nation  hoQOiired  hit  Memorj  with  a  public  Kmeia!, 
and  a  public  Monument^  amoogst  lier  iOiistrious  Men  in  Westmia- 
•tcr  Abbey  ^",  # 

Under  this  b  an  oval  Medallion^  charged  witli  the  cap  of 
liberty,  inscribed  upon  the  turn-up  Libertasy  rich))*  adorned 
with  laurels,  festoons,  &c.  The  lock  of  the  whde  ia  a  py - 
tyunidal  slab  of  vari^ated  marble. 

Both  the  above  paonuments  were  the  performance  of  the 

late  John  Bacoii,  Esq.  R.  A.  the  first  whilst  in  the  Employ* 

,  nent  of  Mr.  Moore,  whose  name  b  inscribed  on  the  monomeot. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN'S  OFFICE. 

THIS  apartment  b  most  elegantly  decorated  with  those 
tokens,  twenty-two  in  namber,  of  public  gratitude,  con- 
yeyed  in  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  of  London  to  the 
heroes  who  signalized  themselves  in  preserving  their  country 
in  its  independence,  from  the  despotic  mandates  of  insolent 
ambition.  These  beautiful  copies  are  richly  and  beautifully 
illuminated  on  vellum,  mostly  written  by  the  masterly  pen  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins,  and  handsomely  framed  and  glazed. 

They  are  placed  in  the  following  order; 
To  Sir  Robert  Calder,  May  iO,  1797. 
Rear  Admiral  Parker,  March,  10,  1797. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  March  lO,  1797. 

For  their  gallant  behai^our  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  same  year. 

Captain  Sir  Edward  Berry,  the  captains,  &c.  of  Sir  Ho- 
ratio Nelson^s  Beet,  for  the  victory  at  the  Nile,  August  1, 1798. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  general  officers,  and  soldiers, 
foreflectinga  landing  in  Holland,  and  causing  the  surrender 
of  the  Dutch  FleeT;  September  13,  1799. 

Sir  WilKam  Sidney  Smith,  for  his  gallant  defence  of  d» 
city  of  Acre,  besieged  by  Buoniiparte,  October  11,  1799. 

A  beautiful  engraving  from  the  writing  of  Mr.  Tomkios; 
being  Lord  Nelson's  official  dispatch  concerning  the  rictoiy 
at  the  Nile. 

To  Lord  "Nelson,  for  his  conduct  in  obtaining  that  victofy, 
ancji  the  vote  of  common- coi}ocil  for  a  sword^  value  TfXL 
to  be  presented  tp  his  lordship. 

Sir 
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Sir  Edward  Hamilton^  for  his  gftlbnHy  m  se^ajplarbg 
IbeHermione;  Marches  ISOO. 

Commodore  Nekon,  for  his  conduct,  joiDtly  with  Sir  Jo^ 
Jervis,  Sac.  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797. 

Vice  Admiral  Mitchell,  his  officers  and  seamen^  for  cap- 
turing the  Dutch  fleet;  September  13,  1799. 

Vice  Admiral  Thomson,  and  a  gold  box,  value  one  hiiiK 
dred  guineas;  MarcD  10,  1797. 

Major-general  Sir  William  Meadows,  ^or  bb  gallantry  in 
the  East  Indies;  October  4,  1792. 

Vice  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  for  his  eminent  ser- 
7ice8  under  Lord  Duncan,  at  the  battle  of  Ckmperdown,  and 
asword«of  two  hundred  guineas ;  October  19,  1797. 

Sir  Charles  Grey,  his  officers,  &c.  for  their  brayery  i^ 
the  West  Indiiis;  May  27,  1794. 

Lord  Viscount  Duncan,  for  tho  victory  at  Camperdown ; 
and  a  sword  of  two  hundred  guineas  value;  October  19, 
1797. 

Vice  Admiral  Waldegrave,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  jointly  with  Sir  John  Jervis,  &c.  and  a  gold  box,  va- 
lue two  hundred  guineas;  March  10,  1797. 

Earl  Howe,  his  officers  and  seamen,  for  the  victory  ovejr 
the  French  fleet;  June  18,  1794. 

Sir  John  Jervis  (nowEar  1  of  St.  Viooent)  his  officersi  &c» 
for  their  gallantry  in  the  West  Indies;  May  27,  1794. 

Marquis  Cornwallis,  for  his  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
East  Indies;  October  4,  1792.  ^ 

Lord  Bridport,  for  bis  victpry,  on  the  29d  of  June,  1795, 
over  the  French  fleet;  Octobers,  1795. 

Sir  Johii  Borlace  Warren,  for  his  geoecal  bravery^  i^nd 
more  particularly  for  his  victory  i^ver  the  French  fleet  off 
Bantry  Bay ;  with  the  vote  of  a  gold  box,  value  ox^  hundred 
guineas;  Decembers,  1798.  '  ] 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  above  bravie  men  are  placcid  ! 

Over  each  vote  of  thanlis,  the  city  arms  at  the  bottom,  and  I 

the  borders  composed  pf  such  emblems  and  trophies  as  weie 
distinguishable  of  the  actions  w|rich  ihevaiiouS  mootdseju 
hibit. 

Beside 

i 
.     i 
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'betSA&ih^  itbote,  the  following  einittent  peitons  have  S^ 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city^  since  the  accession  of  bis 
present  Majesty: 

1761,  May  1.— ^The  Right  Honourable  Arthur  Onslow, 
S^ker  of  the  Housd  bf  Commons. 

.  1761,  June  5.— His  Royal  Highness  Edward  Duke  or 
York,  brother  to  king  George  III. 

1764,  February  1 5.— The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Pratt,  (Earl  Camden.) 

1765,  June  6. — His  Royal  Highness  William  Henry 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  George  III. 

1767,  June  17. — ^The  Right  Honourable  Chartes  Towx. 
SHEND,  Chancelloi'  of  the  Exchequer,  for  his  kindmnd  suc- 
cessful endeavours  to  serve  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in 
their  application  to  parliament  for  several  improvements  to 
be  made  in  the  metropolis. 

1768,  October  12.— Christian  VII.  Kino  op  Dekmake. 

1776,  March  14.— Richarp  Price,  D.D.F.R.  S.  for  his 
pamphlet  on  Civil  Liberty. 

1777,  May  15.— The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Fletchxx 
Norton,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  promoting 
and  forwarding  the  act  for  the  more  e^eotually  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  &c. 

1779,  February  12.— The  Honourable  Admiral  Augustus 
Eeppel. 

1780,  March'6.—*Admiral  Sir  George  Bridges  Rodnet, 
afterwards  Lord  Qodney. 

ItSO,  June  26.-rSir  Henry  Goulp,  Knt.  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  resting  his  securitr 
(during  the  late  riots)  on  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  refusing  the  aid  of  the  military,  which  was  of* 
fered  to  all  the  judges.  Mr.  Justice  Gould,  it  is  said,  de- 
clined acceptihg  the  fredom,  considering  it  improper  to  be 
received  for  merely  doing  his  duty. 

In  the  Cbamberlain^s  Office,  are  exhibited  Hogarth*s  prints 
of  the  Jfidustrious  and  IdU  Apprentice ^  and  others. upon 
^snoral  and  instructive  subjects. 

.       .  5  By 

9.  .      ^ 
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By  the  custom  of  London^'any  perfon  ahace  fourteen,  and  tinder, 
txaenty-one,  unmarried,  may  bind  hinifiHf  apprentice,  lie,  according 
to  the  custom,  and  the  master  tfiereupon  shall  have  the  same  remedy 
against  him,  as  if  he  were  twenly-one*  In  covenant  brought  on  an 
indenture  of  such  an  apprentice,  the  courts  hold  the  custom  suffi- 
ciently alledged  to  give  and  jpake  good  an  action  of  covenant,  that 
Tak  Bemedium  implies  it,  as  well  as  other  things;  and  though  by 
common  law  or  the  statute,  his  covenant  shall  not  bind  him^  yet 
by  custom  it  shall. 

If  the  indentures  be  not  inrolled  before  the* chamberlain  within 
the  year,  upon  a  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  &c*  a  fcire 
Jacias  shafl  issue. to  the  master  to  shew  cause  why  not  enrolled ;  and 
if  it  was  through  the  master's  default,  the  apprentice  may  sue  out 
his  indentures ;  otherwise,  if  through  the  fault  of  the  apprentice, 
as  if  he  would  not  come  and.  present  himself  before  the  chamber- 
lain, &c.  for  it  cannot  be  enrolled  unless  the  infant  is  in  court  and 
acknowledges  it.    2  RoL  Rep,  305*    Palm,  361 ,  and  see  1  Mod.  27 1 . 

This  custom  does  not  extend  to  one  bound  apprentice  to  a  wa* 
terman  under  Iwenty-one,  for  the  company  of  watermen  are  but 
a  voluntary  society,  and  being  free  of  that  does  not  make  any  on« 
free  of  London.     6  Mod,  69, 

According  to  the  same  custom,  when  a  master  binds  an 
apprentice^  be  must  be  declared  a  citizen  as  well  as  Si/ree^ 
vian. 

There  are  many  citizens,  who  for  want  of  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  themselves  and  apprentices,  have  fallen 
into  mistakes  respecting  Inrollment.  It  is  the  business  of 
publications  of  thTs  nature  to  afibrd  the  most  ample  infor- 
mation in  their  power;  therefore  we  I'emark: 

The  reason  usually  given  why  a  master  does  not  chu^e  very  oftetl 
to  enroll  his  apprentice  is,  '•  Thai  if  the  apprentice  be  inrolled  the 
master  is  bound  to  keep  him,  though  he  turn  out  to  be  a  thief, 
gamester,  &c.  but  that  if  he  is  not  inrolled,  he  may  be  turned  away 
at  pleasure;  this  is  a  great  mistake:  For,  if  an  apprentice  shall 
not  be  enrolled,  and  the  master  turn  him  away,  the  apprentice 
may  in  such  case  bring  his  action  upon  the  covenants  jn  his  inden- 
ture, and  recover  damagiss  from  time  to  tine  against  his  master ; 
And  if  the  apprentice  be  inrolled  and  turned  away,  he  has  the 
same  remedy. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  "  If  the  apprentice  be  a  thief,  the  master 
Vol.  III.    No.  61.  LI  may 
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may  as  lawfully  turn  liim  away  wHefi  be  if  iHlQlled,  fts  when  be  b 
not  inrolled,  so  that  it  be  done  befocei  and  with  the  ftutbority  o( 
the  chamberlain ;  for  the  inrollnent  U  no  obligation  upon  the  waas^ 
ter  to  keep  the  apprentice  more  than  before  he  was  inroHed;  bat 
by  the  xnrolhnent  the  master  answers  the  oath  he  took  when  he  was 
made  free,  the  penalty  of  breaking  which  is  disfranchisement,  and 
other  penalties,  and  obliges  the  apprentice  not  to  go  sway  at  his 
pleasure. 

Again,,/*  Although  an  apprentice  be  inroHed  he  majrbe  dis- 
charged  from  his  master,  in  case  the  master  shall  beat  him  unreason- 
ably  without  cause ;  or  in  case  the  master  refiise  to  find  him  suffi- 
cient necessaries ;  or  if  the  master  turn  th6  apprentice  out  of  his 
service  or  leave  off  his  trade;  or  shall  neglect  to  instruct  his  ap- 
prentice, &c.  But  all  these  matters  fiutst  be  dUcus9ed  befbre  the 
chamberlain,  and  determined  by  hin  in  equity."  But  an  inden- 
ture cannot  be  sued  out  except  in  the  Lord  Mayor^  Court.  • 

There  is  also  an  opinion  "  that  at  age,  the  apprentice  may  dis- 
dutrge  himself."— But  by  the  custom  of  London^  "  If  an  appren- 
tice shall  be  bound  by  a  city  indenture,  no  law  nor  custom  can  dis- 
charge  him  or  her  from  their  service  till  the  full  term  of  that  inden- 
ture has  expired."  , 

'  When  an  apprentice  is  by  consent  of  his  master  to  be  turned 
f  ver  to  another  master  of  the  same  trade,  it  cannot  be  done  by  a 
scrivener ;  but  the  apprentice  must  be  first  turned  over  before  the 
company  where  he  was  bound,  and  then  before  the  chamberlaiii: 
And  it  is  to*  be  observed,  that  if  an  apprentice  be  turned  over  by 
the  company  only,  it  is  no  obligation  for  the  second  master  to  keep 
such  apprentice;  nor  is  the  apprentice  conmpllable  thereby  to 
serve  such  second  master,  but  may  depart  from  the  service  of  such 
master  at  his  pleasure,  by  s^ing  out  his  indenture  against  his  firsi 
master,  which  may  be  done*without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
the  second  master.  And  there  is  no  remedy.  "  The  best  way, 
therefore,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  is  fc  apply  at  the  Chamberlam's 
Office,  where  ample  information  and  instruction  upon  these  aad 
other  particulars  may  be  easily  gained." 

♦  Should  a«  apprentice  refute  tobc  enrolled  within  the  first  year  <rf'  A# 
4crm  of  his  tcrvitudc,  the  master  may,  within  that  time,  bring  his  ia- 
denmretothe  chamberlaia  or  his  clerk,  whowillentarit  uponreeoid. 
Which  record  will  answer  every  purpose  of  infoUaent  j  a&4  shall  to 
«very  apprentice  fmm  discharging  himself 
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Tfae  Loui  Mayoii*8  Coout  is  appropriated  for  the  Rcc6m« 
M^dfttioB  of  the  Court  of^  King's  Bench  during  its  sittidg  in 
London* 

In  this  court  is  a  half  length  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Thompson,  Knight^  who  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn^ 
chosen  member  for  Ipswich  in  1713,  which  borough  he  r^ 
presented  in  parliament  till  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench. 
In  1714  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  London,  and  /on  the  €th 
of  February  1716,  appointed  solicitor  genera],  which  post 
he  resigned  March  17|  1719. 

He  was  ctdled  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law  November 
26,  1729,  and  was  constituted  one  of  the  barons  of  the£x« 
chequer  the  day  following. 

He  died  October  27,  1739,  and  by  will  dated  January  9, 
1737-8,  *•  He  left  his  portrait,  painted  by  Seamariy  tothie 
court  of  aldermen,  either  to  be  put  up  in  the  council  cham* 
ber,  or  in  the  outer  court  where  the  recorder  usfed  to  sit,  and 
requested  them  to  give  direc^^cs  accordingly ;  he  desired 
they  would  accept  his  picture  as  a  token  of  his  respect  for 
the  city,  iind  the  high  sense  he  had  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  him;  being  conscious  of  having  served  the  city  faith, 
fully,  and  with  integrity,  and  hoping  to  be  remembered  ao* 
cordingly." 

The  Old  Council  Chamber,  in  which  the  lord  mayor 
^nd  aldermen  hold  their  court,  is  a  handsome  room,  with  a 
heavy  painted  and  gilt  cieling ;  round  the  top  of  the  room 
are  affixed  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  several  chief  magis* 
trates. 

.    But  the  apartment  of  peculiar  notice  in  this  city  senate 
housp,  is 

THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  CHAMBER. 

The  room  itself  is  spacious  and  plain ;  the  ceiling  forms 
a  dome,  the  centre  of  which  is  a  sky-light.  The  accommo- 
dations for  the  court  when  assembled  are  excellent,  and  tb^ 
pictures  which  decorate  the  dome  and  walls,  are  objects  of 
undiminished  attention. 

The  dome  is  commenced  from  four  Tuspan  arches,  on 
Lis  whick 
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irhich  it  is  formed  into  an  escalloped  shell ;  the  angles  aie 
embellished  by  paintings  of  the  following  subjecU,  tendiog 
to  shew  the  utility  of  the  arts  in  improving  the  mind,  as  weO 
ai  pleasing  the  eye. 

I.     Providence^  painted  by  Rigaud.      Emblematicallj  ex- 
pressed  by  the.  figure  of  a  venerable  matron,  nobly  cloathed  in 
white  and  gold  coloured  robes,  seated  on  the  clouds,  and  crowned 
.    with  ears  of  corn  and  grapes,  holding  in  her  right  hand  two  keys 
and  the  helm  of  a  ship.     She  is  seated  on  the  clouds,  to  ^hcfrtbit 
she  presides  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  ci%wned  with 
cars  of  corn  and  grapes,  to  denote  Uiat  all  the  good  things  wc  en- 
joy proceed  from  her.    The  keys  and  helm  of  a  ship  shew  her  sfr 
cret  powe'rj  and  the  safety  we  enjoy  under  her  guidance  and  go- 
,  vcrnment.*.  The  eye  on  her  breast,  surrounded  with  rays  of  light, 
.is  expressive  of  omniscience,  watchful  care,  and  foresight.   An 
angel  on  her  right  hand  points  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  the 
•principal  instruments  through  which  she  dispenses  the  blessings 
she  bestows.     Another  angel  ori  her  left,  presses  the  clouds  lo  pro- 
duce rain  and  dew,  to  refresh  Cie  ear-th,  which  is  represented  hj 
the  globe  below,  on  which  is  traced  a  faint  representation  of  this 
island ;  over  which  two  angels  are  pouring  out  of  a  cornucopiac  a 
variety  of  fruits,  to  signify  the  plenty  wc  enjoy  from  her  bounty. 
•Her  extended  arms,  and  open  hand,  imply  liberality  and  protec- 
tion.    The  whole  indicating  the  goodness  of  Providence,  in  fur- 
*nishtng  us  so  liberally  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

'  II.  Innocence;  or  Infancy  and  Youth.  By /.  ifi§««^ 
Allcgorically  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  Virgin  simply  clad  in 
^hite  robes,  in  allusion  to  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  heart.  She 
sits  caressing  a  lamb,  which  is  a  noted  attribute  of  Innocence,  be- 
cause it  has  neither  the  power  nor  intention  of  doing  any  harnj. 
In  the  back  ground  are  seen  several  palm  trees.  Some  Utile  bo}i| 
einblematical  of  youth,  are  endeavouring^  to  reach  the  brancheJr 
and  presenting  one  already  gathered  to  the  figure  of  Innocence; 
ihe  palm  having  always  been  considered  as  the  reward,  and  a  mark 
of  the  triumph  of  Inriocehce  over  the  vices  and  allurements  of  the 
world.  By  her  side  grows  a  white  lily,  the  most  approved  i>to* 
bol  of  purity ;  and  at  her  feet  grow  more  common  flowers,  such« 
^^isips  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  embleais  of  humility.    One  of  the 

cbildffJ^ 
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children  is  playfully  decking  the  lamb  with  a  wreath  of  roses.  Ue* 
jieath  is  a  child  washing  his  hands  at  a  clear  springs  another  eK* 
pressjon  of  Innocence.  • 

III.  WisDQ^M;  by  Rigavd;  represented  by  the  figure  of  « 
-woman  cloathed  in  white  and  blue  robes.  She  turns  to  an  angel 
on  her  right  hand,  who  holds  a  mirror,  to  denote  that  Wisdoot 
consists  in  the  true  knowledge  of  ourselves.  On  her  left,  another 
angel  holds  a  serpent  in  a  circle,  biting  his  tail,  the  symbol  of 
eternity,  and  implies  that  Wisdom  looks  to  futurity,  as  well  as  the 
present  time.  She  has  a  corselet  on  her  bodyi  and  an  helmet  on 
her  head,  emblems  of  fortitude  and  security.  Her  temple-  emit 
rays  of  lightf  as  emblematic  of  the  illumination  of  the  mind.  A 
jewel  hanging  by  a  chain  of  gold  on  her  breast,  is  intended  to  shew 
that  Wisdom  leads  to  honour  and  eminence.  Her  right  hand  holds 
a  shield,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  dove,  whick 
signifies  tlie  heavenly  influence  of  the  Spirit;  and  her  left  hand 
leans  on  a  book  with  seven  seals,  and  a  lamb  on  the  top,  to  denote 
thatfrom  Divine  Revelation  alone  we  acquire  true  wisdom.  She  is 
seated  on  a  rock,  to  shew  that  she  is  firm  and  immoveable  in  her 
purposes..  At  her  feet  is  a  cock,  the  acknowledged  emblem,  of  vi- 
gilance. Beneath  is  a  boy,  holding  and  pointing  to  a  book,  on  the 
open  leaf  of  which  is  writlcn,  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  cb. 
iv.  ver.  7,  8;  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  Wis* 
dom;  and  wi^h  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  Exalt  her, 
and  she  shall  promute  thee  ;  she  shall  bring  thee  honour  when  tho^ 
doest  embrace  her.'* 

IV.  Happiness.  The  painter,  i(/r.  /{i^auJ,  has  in-this  piece 
chosen  those  outward  marks  of  happiness  which  result  from  suc^ 
cessful  industry.  She  is  therefore  represented  by  the  figure  of  aa 
amiable  and  f^raceful  woman,  with  a  placid  countenance,  an4 
dressed  in  white  and  rich  coloured  robes.  She  is  seated,  because 
there  is  no  happiness  without  tranquillity.  In  one  hand  she  holds 
the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  to  indicate  industry,  commerce,  and 
good  management;  in  the  other  a  cornucopias  with  fruit,  as  the 
produce  of  her  well  regulated  endeavours,  and  an  acltnowledged 
symbol  of  plenty ;  peace  and  plenty  being  the  great  sources  of 
public  as  well  as  private  happiness.  She  is  seated  in  the  midst  of 
a  garden^  planted  with  fruit  trees,  some  hops,  and  vines ;  at  a 
distance  is  seen  a  mansion,  or  noble  retreat,  beyond  which  is  ^ 
diitai)t  vifiw  of  the  sea,  bringing  in  the  produce  of  othcf  countries. 

To 
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also,  that  it  !$  by  gradations  the  man  of  buiiness  rises  to  honoar 

and  wealth.  A  clock  is  introduced,  to  shew,  that  a  strict  atteo- 
tion  t<»  the  progress  of  time,  is  essential  to  regularity  and  promp- 
titude in  every  proiession;  and  its  embellisjiments.  the  cock,  the 
owl,  and  cornucopise,  denote,  that  (he  dawn  of  morning,  and  the 
shades  of  evening,  begin  anM  terminate  the  labours  of  an  indus* 
triojs  man  ; — tt'ose  wise  and  well  directed  labours  which  are  con- 
tinually recoinpensed  with  abundance.  The  two  uppermost  pic- 
tures, which  sftve  as  ornaments  lo  the  apartment,  represent  Com- 
aierce  and  Agriculture;  and  the  subject  of  (he  larger  historical  one 
below,  is  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  (mentioned  in  Matthew.  25.), 
'where  the  master  commends  and  rewards  the  faithful  servants, 
who  had,  by  their  assiduity,  doubled  the  sum  which  had  been  c(»n- 
mitted  lo  their  care. 

On  one  side,  a  servant  attends  with  the  gown  of  an  alderman; 
intimating,  that  his  ma  ter,  who  had  arrived  to  that  dignity,  wai 
then  going  to  attend  upon  public  business.  The  dog  by  his  side, 
is  the  Nymlwl  of  fide  ily  ani  attachment,  the  honourable  charac- 
.teristics  of  his  <taiinn.  Near  him,  an  open  window  discovers  a 
view  on  the  river,  wi  h  shipping,  wharfs,  and  other  appearances 
of  traffic,  alluding  as  we'l  to  the  particular  avocations  of  (he 
principal  personage,  as  to  the  commercial  importance  of  this  great 
«ity. 

Those  emblematical  accompaniments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  are  intended  to  illu^rate  the  feminine  and  conjugal  vir- 
tues, and  such  duties  a.s  are  more  immediately  applicable  ,to  the 
wife.  Implement^  of  inlu-try  lie  near  her,  vn  the  table.  The 
cat  placed  at  her  feet,  is  the  emhicra  of  that  personal  neatness, 
which  not  only  gives  a  value,  but  is  essential  to  female  excellence. 
^he  bird  singing  in  its  cage,  has  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  quali- 
tter  (hat  properly  belong  to  her  conjugal  situation; — a  cheerful 
submission  to  the  restraints  whi^h  duty  and  affection  impose:  for 
the  ran^e  of  a  virtuous  wife  is  necessarily  confined,  as  the  chief 
objects  of  her  worldly  regard^'  are,  lo  the  narrow  limits  of  her  own 
domain^ !  and  cheerfulness  as  naturally  diffuses  happiness  to  a'l 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  as  light  and  heat  are  commu- 
nicated by  the  *;un;  but  in  no  instance  is  it  more  valuable,  than  in 
the  twofold  character  of  Mother  and  W\fe:  the  husband  finds  in  it 
a  healing  baim  to  tiie  wounds  inflicted  by  care,  and  (heir  mutual 
offspring  a  source  of  hainiony  and  peace.     . 

Through 
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.  TTirough  the  opening,  of  a  window,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
)>icturey  the  spire  of  a  church  is  seen  ;  and  is  intended  to  shew^ 
ihat  religion,  though  itisihe  peculiar  ornahient,  atiu  best  secu- 
i-ity  of  t^e  fair  sex,  js  Ktil)  necessary  to  the  sucbe^sful  exertions  of 
industry,  ana  the- full  enjovment,  of  its  fruits ;  for  without  ihe  bles- 
sing of  Heaveti,  the  utmo^^t  efforts  of  man,  and  all  his  hopes  6(re« 
pose  and  happiness  in  society,  are  delusive  and  vain. 

II.  The  Miseries  of  Civil  War;  from  Shakespere'a 
Henry  IV.  , 

On  the  NORTH  WALL,  a  fine  portteit,  by  Sir  Joshua 
jRet/mlds^  of  Lord  Heathfield,  holding  a  key  with  both 
hands,  in  allusion  to  his  olfice  as  governor  and  keeper  of 
Gibraltar. 

Mr.  NorthcotCj  has  bestowed  some  of  tlie  best  efforts  of 
his  masterly  pencil  by  two  extremely  fine  and  characteristic 
representations  of  the  male  and  female  Tiger,  placed 
under  the  portraits  of  Marquis  Cornwallib,  and  Lord 
Heathfield. 

Here  are  also  portraits  of  those  naval  heiroeii,  Garl  tlowE^ 
Lord  Vifcount  Duncan,  and  Lord  Viscount  Nelson. 

T'he  DkATH  OF  Wat  Tyler.     This  is  a  painting  o^ 
very  great  merit.     The  complacent  and  magnanimous  de-  < 
portmentof  King  Richard,  contrasted  with  the  surprise  and 
resentment  of  the  populace  on  account  of  the  fallen  traitor, 
are  exhibited  in  a  niasterly  manner. 

The  portraits  of  Lord  Rodney,  and  Lord  Viscount 
Hood,  the  navai  heroes,,  during  the  American  war;  two 
pictures  of  Sea-fights;  and  several  prints  of  the  New 
Docks,  ornament  the  wall  without  the  inclosure. 

Over  the  chimney  piece,  on  tlie  <*ast  side,  is  thte  hiodel 
of  the  ifine  alto  relievo j  executed  by  Banksj  for  ihe  front  cf 
the  Shakespere  Gallery;  Pall  Mall ;  and  two  pictures : 

L  The  Procession  of  the  Lord  MAyoR  and  Livery 
Companies  to  Westminster  Hall^  by  water^  dil 
Lord  Mayor's  Day.  , 

IL  The  Ceremony  of  sweArino  in  Mr.  Ald£rman 

^EWNHAM,     AS    LoRD    MayOR,   IN    GuiLDHALL,    ON   THB 

8th  OF  Noxember,.  1781.     This  picture  exhibiu    nearly 
V0L.IU.  No«6i.  Mm  ^# 
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ihe  len^h  of  Guildhall ;  the  figures  are  portraits  of  ^ 
|)rincipal  members  of  the  corporation  at  that  time. 

An  admirable  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Botdell, 
the  liberal  donor  of  most  of  the  paintings  we  have  re- 
cited, habited  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  office  as  lord  majoc 
of  London. 

Mr.  BoYDELL^s  portrait  is  appropriately  attended  bj  two 
|>ictures  of  Minerva,  and  Apollo. 

Above  these  paintings  are  three  fine  imitations  of  die 
relievo. 

We  close  this  account  of  the  embellishments  which  grace 
the  Common  Council  Chamber,  by  noticing  an  engraved 
plate,  above  the  marble  of  the  chimney,  which  records  the 
following  Resolotioi) : 

**  At  a  Court  of  Common  Council,  Feb.  27,  1800,  oo 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Deputy  Goodbehere,  it  \v«s  resolved, 
That  the  members  of  this  corporation,  grateful  for  the  de- 
light afforded  them,  as  often  as  they  assemble  in  this  court, 
by  the  splendid  collection  of  paintings  presented  by  Mr. 
Aderman  Boydell,  entertaining  an  affectionate  sense  of  the 
honour  done  them  by  that  celebrated  patron  of  arts^,  and 
proud  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  him  as  (elbw- 
citizens,  do,  in  testimony  of  those  feelings,  request  him  to 
sit  for  his  portrait,  to  an  artist  of  his  own  choice:  con- 
scious, however,  that  hereby  they  are  only  requesting  him 
to  confer  a  new  gratification  on  themselves  and  their  suc« 
cessors,  and  unwilling  that,  amidst  such  and  so  many  re- 
membrances of  sublime  characters  and  illustrious  actions, 
his  portrait  should  be  wanting,  who,  discerning  in  the  dis- 
covery, and  munificent  in  the  encouragement,  of  merit  in 
'others,  combined  in  his  own  character  private  integritj 
.  with  public  spirit,  and  solid  honesty  with  a  highly  culti- 
vated taste/' 

We  have  thus  completed  oucintentioo  of  giving  an  ampFe 
description  of.  Guildhall,  respecting  its  more  Important 
divisions.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  vi- 
vious  offices,  and  courts  within,  and  attached  to  the  build- 
ing, wtttch  to  describe  here  would  be  needless. 

The 
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The  architeciufe  of  the  great  haQ  is  in  its  original  st^tp^ 
only  in  the  lower  range  of  windows,  which  are  pointed,  .and 
1i>ouQded  by  tiers  of  trefoil  pannels.  The  intermediate  clus- 
tered pillars,  and  the  arcades,  are  very  l^piutiful.  ifhe 
great  eastern  and  western  windoyirs,  are  exquisitely  diTidSod 
by  muUions  and  tracery,  in  the  best  antient  florid  style. 

This  hall  is  in  length  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet, 
breadth  forty-eight,  and  altitude  fifty-feet  to  the  roof,  which 
is  flat,  and  divided  into  pannels.  It  is  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  nearly  seven  thousand  persons. 

GUILDHALL  CHAPEL,       . 

situate  between  Blackwell  If^l  &nd  Guildhall,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  All  Saints,  was  founded  in  tfap 
year  1299,  and  called  London  College. 

This  chapel  or  college  was  surrendered  'among  others. 
The  chapel  remained  to  the  may  of  and'  commonalty,  whp 
bought  it  of  King  Edward  YL  and  divers  other  messu- 
ages, lands,  tenements,  .and  hereditaments  in  the  city  of 
London,  for  the  sum  of  456/.  13^.  4d.  upon  theii^  bumble 
petition ;  the  yearly  value  being  computed  to  be  40/.  6s.  Si. 
The  date  of  the  patent  was  April  10/ to  commence  from  th^ 
£east  of  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  the  third 
of  the  said  king^s  reign ;  and  the  city  holds  it  in  soccage  9f 
the  manor  of  Greenwich. 

Upon  the  front  of  this  chapel  are  set  lip  the  figures,  in 
stone,  of  King  Edward  VL  Queen  Elizabedi,  and  of  King 
Charles  L  treading  upon  a  globe. 

This  chapel  having  been  much  defaced,  but  not  buri^b 
down,  in  the  fire  of  London,  A.  D.  1666 ;  it  was  afterwards 
repaired  and  used  as  a  place  for  Divine  Service  by  tlie  cor^ 
poration ;  but  the  business  increasing,  it  has  fince  been  dei^ 
secrated,  and  is  now  converted  to  the  Court  of  Reque^ts^  a^ 
part  of  Guildhall. 

Adjoining  to  this  chapel,  on  the  south  sid^,  was  an  ex- 
tensive library,  furnished  with  books  for  the  use  of  tlie 
Guildhall  and  the  college.  This  library  was  erected  by  th^ 
executors   of   Sir  Richard  Whittinigton,   and  ky  Wilftkm 

.    M  ni  2   ,  Bury 
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Biiry,    In  the  reign  bf  Edward  VI;  the  protector,  Somerset. 

sehti  for  the  books,  under  a  promise  of  being  speedilj  re- 

"  stored ;  but  he  broke  his  word,  and  they  were  never  returned. 

IBAKEWELL  HALU  vulgarly  caiUd  Blackw^ll  Hau. 

THIiS  edifice  has  been  employed  for  ages  as  a  market  for 
all  hroad  clbths  brought  to  London. 

Its  original  name  was  Basino's  Haugh,  or  Hatt^  from 
the  family  of  Basing,  who  originally  raised  the  fabric;  and 
have  given  their  name  to  Basing^s  Hall  Street,  and  to 
Basikg's  Haw,  corruptly  BassishaWy  Ward.  Basing's 
Haugh,  in  procpss  of  tim^,  descended  to  a  proprietor 
named  I'homas  Q^keweil,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  ill.  and  from  him  it  took  the  name  of 
Bakacell  Hallt  It  afterwards  fell  to  the  crown,  and 
Hichard  II.  sold  it,  with  its  garden  and  appurtenances,  to 
the  city  of  London,  for  50/.  The  old  hall,  after  having 
been  rebuilt  in  1558,  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  ao(( 
again  constructed  in  its  present  form  in  the  year  1672. 

The  building  is  square,  with  two  courts,  surrpunded  by 
M'arehouses,  with  two  spacious  entrances,  one  from  Ba- 
singhall  Street,  the  other  from  Guildhall  Yard,  which  is 
the  principal  front;  the  door  case  of  this  front  is  adorned 
with  two  cblumns  of  the  Doric  order,  entablature,  and  pe^. 
diment,  in  which  are  the  king's  arms,  and  underneath  tlie 
•city  arms,  cupids,  and  other  ornaments. 
.  Withfti  this  building,  whiph  also  has  an  entrance  on  the 
west  side  from  Cateaton  Street,  tliere  are  divers  apart ments 
or  warehouses,  called  by  thc^  names  of  their  different  cloths; 
In  which  eacb  pi4ce  of  cloth  pays  one  penny  for  pitching, 
and  a  halfpenny  per  week  resting  ;  by  which  means  tlierc 
arises  a  large  annual  revenue;  which,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  citizens,  is  applied  towards  the  support  of  Christ^ 
Hospital,  and  the  governors  have  the  sole  management  of 
tliese  warehouses.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest 
woollen  cloth  market  in  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  has  aL 
ways  been  the  particular  care  of  the  city  of  London  to  pro- 
vide good,  regulations  and  orders  for  this  market.  For,  s« 
-  ;  early 
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early  as  the  2l8t  of  Richard  IIJ  it  WwbWained,  That  nO 
manner  of  person  should  sell  any  woollen  cloths,  eicept 
they  were  first  brought,  harboured,  and  discharg|cd,  at  thb 
common  mnrket  of  Blackwell  Hall,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
thereof.  And  that  ordinance  was  confirmed  by  ^n*'  ac^  of 
common  council,  held  on  the  l^t  of  August,  8  Hen.  VIIL 
with  this  addition.  That  no  manner  of  person,  being  a  free* 
man  of  this  city,  suffer  any'  manher  oF  person  whatsoever, 
be  he  free  or  foreigti,  to  buy  or  sell  any  manner 'of  woolleti 
cloths,  harboured  or  lodged,  contrary  to  the  said  ordU 
nance,  within  his  shop,  chamber,  or  othei*  place  within  h\& 
house,  unless  the  said  cloths  were  first  brought  to  Blacks 
well  Hall,  and  there  bought  and  sold  ;  under  the  penalty  of 
6^.  8rf.  for  every  broad  cleth  ;  3*.  4rf.  fbr  every  Kersey  ;  and 
20rf.  for  every. Dessein  of  tiridgewatcr  and  other  pieces  of 
cloth.  Double  for  » second  offence :  and  disfranchisement 
for  a  third  offence. 

On  the  east  side  of  Basinghall  Street,  and  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Blackwell  Hall,  is  a  paved  alley,  a  thorough*- 
ifare  iqto  Coleman  Street,  and  is  called  Mason's  Alley  from 

MASONS'  HALL, 
which  st2|nds  at  the  south-east  angle ;  and,  though  small^  it 
is  convenient,  and  well-built  of  stone,  bounded  on.  th^  soutli 
by  the  church-yard  of  St.  Stephen.     Jt  is  nqw  occupied  by 
^  carpet  lyiaqi^racturer, 

This  is  the  company  which  w^  incorporated  about 
the  year  1410,  by  the  name  and  stile  of  The,  Frte* 
masons ;  a  fraternity  of  great  account,  and  honqured  by 
Vfis^ny  qf  the  gentry  and  nobility,  and  even  by  se* 
veral  kipgs,  who  have  {jeen  members  of  their  so* 
cicty.  In  1477»  William  Hanckstow,  clarencieux  king 
at  arms,  granteid  them  the  arms  of  their  society^  as 
borne  at  this  time :  but  the  present  company  act  under 
the  incorporation  granted  b}'  the  letters  patei^t  of  the  2l^th 
of  Charles  n.  on  the  nth  of  September,  1677,  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Master,  Warden,  Assistants,  and  Com« 
monalty  of  the  Company  of  Masons  of  the  City  of  Loiv> 
^oUt"     Under  which  stile  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 

Uvyy, 
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lirery,  and atfegoremedby  a  mitar  and  two ivardens^  irh^ 
arp  cl|06en  annually,  as  in  all  other  companies ;  and  a  cout 
jp£  assistants,  who  are  cl^osen  for  life,  except  they  coouBit 
l^ly  act  that  sb^U  disqualify  or  disfranahise  them. 
pa  the  sw^  6^  of  t)^  way  in  BasjifigbaU  Street,  is 

WEAVER**  HALL, 

which  is  handsomely  built,  and  neatly  adorned  on  the  inside 
with  hangings,  fretwork,  and  ^  serpen  of  the  Ionic  order. 

This  company  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  perhaps 
was  the  first  incorporated  society  in  this  city.  The  wearen 
were  originally  named  Thdoriiy  and.  in  the  reign  of  king 
^enryL  they  paid  16/.  to  the  crown  fpr  their  immunities, 
and  eighteen  marks  annually.  In  1200  king  John  disfran- 
chised them,  at  tlie  instance  6f  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
JLondon,  for  which  favour  the  citiaens  paid  twenty  marks /ler 
annum  to  the  king.  What  their  crime  was  we  are  not  in* 
iprncufd ;  but  it  n^ust  havn  been  of  great  magnitude,  sinoe  a 
whole  community  wereisxpelled  for  such  a  small  sum.  It  is 
not^mprobabfe,  that  the  difiference  between  the  citizens  and 
weavers  might  arise  from  some  bad  practices  of  the  weavers, 
^hp,  by  virtue  of  a  power  granted  by  king  Henry  II.  in 
the  thirty»first  year  of  his  reign,  were  put  under  the 
Inspection  of  the  portgrave,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Lon- 
don :  far,  amongst  other  articles,  that  king  ordained,  **  If 
any  n^ui  made  cloth  of  Spanish  wool  mixed  with  English 
wool,  the  portgrave,  or  chief  magistirate  of  London,  ought 
to  burn  it." 

This  corporation  seems  to  have  been  of  opponent  prin* 
ciples  on  more  occasions  than  one.  There  was  a  contest  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, on  account  of  the  permiasion  to  persons  not  of  the 
company  to  exercise  the  art  of  weaving.  Again,  during 
the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Beckfordl,  this  was  one  of  the  refrac- 
tory companies,  in  dfsobeying  the  precept  of  the  lord  mayor, 
in  tiie  political  disputes  of  1768,  and  the  following  years. 

The  company  originally  consisted  of  tapestry  and  cloth 
weavers,  who,  in  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.  were  reinstated  with 

their 
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their  freedom,  and  by  act  bf  pariiaihent  put  under  tlie  ma- 
nagem^nt  and  authority  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city;  though  they  stand  ho  higher'than  the  forcy-second 
company.  Its  present  state  i^  extremely  difl!!^ent,  add  con- 
sists chiefly  of  worsted,  cotton,  and  6ilk  w^^rli,  who,  iu' 
the  silk  branches,  may  be  said  with  great  truth,  to  surpass 
aII  the  world  in  the  richness,  beauty,  atid  strength  of  their 
fnanufaotured  silks. 

The  gorernmeht  blf  this  fraternity  is  in  two  officers,  called 
bailiflfs,  two  wardens,  ahd  a  court  of  assistants ;  ahd  itis  pri- 
vVIeged  with  the  Jirery. 

SambkoOks  Court  is  formed  from  the  site  of  a  mansion,' 
belonging  to  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrooke,  fotmerly  aa  eminent 
ihcrchant. 

Nearly  opposite  is 

COOPERff  HALL. 

THIS  IS  a  very  handsome  brick  «tructure.  The  hall  room 
is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  foufteen  feet,  and  the  pave- 
ment is  marble.  There,  are  thr«te  large  arched  windows  to- 
wards the  street,  in  which  are  seveiral  coats  of  arms.  The 
room  is  also  ornamented  by  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Fleet, 
lord  mayor  in  1693;  and  Mr..  Henry"  Stroud,  a  member  of 
the  company,  who,  in  1104,  gave  6500/.  to  build  and  endow 
a  free  school  anS  alms  houses,  at  £gham  in  Surrey.  In 
this  hall  the  state  lottery  tickets  have  ktely  been  drawn. 

The  Coopers'  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1501,  by  Henry  VII.  under  the  title  <rf  *'  The  Master,  War- 
dens, and  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Coopers  of  London 
and  suburbs  thereof;"  and  by  stat.  23  Henry  VIIL  it  was 
ordained  that  «*  No  brewer,  who  shall  brew  for  sale  beer  or 
a!le,  shall  occupy  the  mystery  of  Coopers^  nor  make  any 
barrels  or  other  vessels  whereby  they  shall  put  their  beer  or 
ale  to  sale;  but  all  such  barrels,  or  other  vessels  of  wood, 
shall  be  made  and  marked  by  the  Coopers^  upon  pain  to  for- 
feit far  every  such  bafrel'or  other  Vessel,  three  shillings  and 
four- pence. 

'*  The  wardens  of  the  inystery  of  Coopers  in  London, 
^  taking 
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taking  with  them  an  of&cer  of  the  inayor*s^  sbaH  kav^  poircf 
to  search  and  gauge  all  such  barrels  and  other  iressels  to  be 
xnade  for  ale,  boer,  and  8oap»  to  be  put  to  sale  io  Londoo, 
and  within  two  miles  without  the  suburbs;  and  to  markeTery 
sued  barrel  iiqd  other  vessel  with  St.  Anthonj^^s  cross.  The 
isLmk  wardens  to  have,  for  the  search  and  gauging  of  ererj 
such  barrel  and  every  other  vesilel,  one&rthing  of  tbe  ownen 
or  makers;  and  shall  have  authority  to  retain  ev^ry  such 
vessel  as.  they  t^all  so  gauge  and  mark,  Until  they  be  satisfied 
thereof.  And  in  case  they  shall  find  any  of  the  said  vesseb 
defective,  they  may  seize  and  retain  every  siicb  vessel,  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  re-marked  or  atnended,  or  else  to  be 
burnel." 

Near  this  ball,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  stands  the 
parish  church  of 

SAINT  MICHAEL  BASSISHAW. 


THE  rectory  is  ot  very  remote  foundation  ;  for  it  appear! 
that  the  church  was  dedicated  about  the  year  1140,  and  that 
il  was  then,  and  continued  to  be  in  the  presentation  of  tbe 
prior  and  canons  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  West  Smithfield ; 
though  the  register  of  London  gives  no  name  of  its  rector 
before  Ralph  de  Waltham,  who  died  in  the  year  1327,  at 
which  time  the  presentation  was  in  Henry  Bodyke,  citizen 
of  London*    But^  about  a  hundred  years  after^  it  fell  to  tbe 

deatf 
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dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs,  who  have  continued  pattttos 
to  the  present  time. 

The  original  church  is  recorded  to  have  been  beautiful; 
but  it  became  ruinous  before  the  year  1460,  when  it  was  re- 
built; and  that  church  continued  till  the  firs  in  1666  entirely 
consumed'  it  and  all  its  monuinents,  an!  made  way  for  thi? 
presen»^  structure,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  brick,  strengt  henod' 
witK  rustic  work  at  the  corners;  and  the  body  is  well  cnlight-' 
ened  by  a  single  series  of  large  windows:  at  the  east  end," 
where  the  top  is  terminated  by  an  arch,  are  three  windowsj, 
one  of  ^hem  tall  and  upright,  is  bricked  up;  the  two  others 
circular :  the  pillars  are  Corinthian ;  here  is  also  a  good  organ. 
The  steeple  is  a  tower,  crowned  with  a  turret,  from  which 
rises  a  kind  of  spire.  It  was  begun  in  1676,  and  finished  in 
1679. 

The  length  of  this  church  is  seventy  feet,  the  breadth  fifty, 
height  forty-two,  and  the  tower  seventy  five  feet. 

Burials  in  the  old  church,  according  to  Stow: 

Sir  James  Yarford,  lord  mayor  of  London,  1519,  from 
which  time  the  mayors  were  usually  knighted. 

Sir  John  Ayliffe,  surgeon  and  sheriff. 
.    Nicholas  Bakburst,  sheriff. 

Sir  WoJston  Dixie  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of^  London^ 
1585. 

Sir  Leonard  Holyday,  lord  mayor,  1605,  when  the  Gun* 
Powder  treason  was  happily  discovered. 

Sir  John  Gresham,  lord  mayor,  1574. 

Modern  Monuments  : 

On  a  grey  marble  grave  stone,  near  the  etst  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  this  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sir  Rowland  Aynsworth,  knight^  who 
departed  this  life  the  14th  of  January,  1702,  in  the  48th  Year  of  hit 
Age. 

On  a  ^ey  marble  stone,  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar-rat), 
an  inscription,  in  memory  of  Paris  and  Elizabeth  Slaughter. 

On  a  grey  marble  grave  stone,  at  the  east  end  of  the  mid- 
dle aisle,  this  inscription : 

V0L.I1L    No.  62.  Nn  H.  S.  E. 
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H.  8.  E.  Edwardttf  Smilh^  A.  M.  ubt  per  viginti  &  jeplomaa- 
^  nosMagistro  suo  Domino  Jesu  Christo  cum  aequabili  &  HumilHma 
Pletatef  rerum  Divinaniii)  debiU  admtnistratioae,  concionibui  »• 
ticjuis  8f  Exempio  Vitae  Fideliter  famulatus  est  , 

N^intni  molestus,  omnjbut  Charus;  £rat  enim  Ingenio  mlti  S: 
siiavUsimo,  Viduam  &  unicum  Filium  post  se  reSquit.  Extemis 
rebus  satis  beatus.  Sed  inius  &  animo  miser^  Moerente^.  Quippe 
eratd«sideratisskbus»  &Meritus,  &  Paler.  Obiit  22  Octob.  A.D. 
14PCCI.    jEtat.  suae  58.     His  arms  are  cut  on  the  stone. 

In  tKis  church  is  also  interred  the  body  of  John  KntKUAHy 
Eaq.  alderman  of  Cheap  Ward,  and  sheriff  elect  of  LcHidcm, 
in-thc  year  1780. 

TUs  gentleman,  during  the  above  troublesome  year,  when 
almost  every  one  was  afraid  of  doing  his  duty,  headed  a  body  of 
young  citizens,  afterwards  denominated  The  London  Asso- 
ciation, and  eventually  preserved  this  great  and  opulent 
city  from  the  destruction  of  an  infatuated  banditti. 

Mr.  Alderman  Kirkraan*s  illness  originated  with  a  violent 
cold,  caught  when  he  headed  the  city  volunteers  during  se- 
veral rainy  nights;  the  cold  brought  on  a  brain  fever,  which 
terminated  in  his  dissolution^  at  Margate. 

The  death  of  so  worthy  a  citizen,  when  the  suffrages  of 
his  fellow  citizens  had  elected  him  member  of  parliameot, 
was  a  shock  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  A  public 
funeral  was  appointed  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  the 
greatest  concourse  of  people  almost  ever  known  were  assem- 
bled early  in  the  afternoon  in  all  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  pass,  from  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George'5 
Fields  to  the  church.  About  four  o'clock  the  corpse  arrived 
at  the  Obelisk,  where  it  was  received  by  the  horse  and  foot 
Loudon  Association ;  the  procession  then  began  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Four  staff-men  on  horseback^ 

London  Foot  Association ;  their  arms  reversed. 

Trumpets  sounding  the  Horse  Dead  March. 

A  quarter  master. 

Twelve  light  horse.volunteers. 

An  officer. 

Board  of  feathers. 
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JPatt  heitrers.  Pall  hearers. 

Mr.  Fulhtm.  Hearse  Mr.  Barklcigb. 

Mr.-  Dunlop.  with  escutcheons  Mr.  Ewer. 

Mr.  Watson.  and  trophies.  Mr.  Grove. 

Band  of  music,  pIa}*iBg  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

An  officer. 

The  chief  mourner's  coach. 

Three  other  mourning  coaches. 

Lord  nuiyor's  coach. 

Aldermen's  coaches. 

Coaches  of  the  election  committee. 

Sundry  carriages  with  friends  of  the'  deceased. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to  Black-friars  Bridge, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  associations  of  the  different 
wards  of  the  city,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  Alsop,  Crosby,' 
Sawbridge,  Lewes,  Ploroer,  I^ayley,  Newnham,  Clark, 
Hart,  Wright,  Pugh,  Sainsbury,  Kitchen,  and  Burnell,  in 
mourning,  and  their  coachmen  and  footmen  with  black  silk 
hat-bands;  also  by  Mr.  Kirkman's  committee,  in  deep 
mourning,  in  four  coaches.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
(the  music  playing  in  a.  solemn  manner)  up  Ludgate  Street, 
round  St,  PauPs,  through  Cheapside,  King  Street,  to  the 
end  of  Basinghall  Street;  at  which  place  the  coffin  was  taken 
out  of  the  hearse,  covered  with  a  pall  ornamented  with  es* 
cutcheons,  and  the  gorget,  shash,  ^nd  white  wand  laid  upon 
it.  The  London  Horse  Association  dismounted,  and  some  of 
them  assistc^d  as  pall  bearers.  *  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
&c.  also  alighted  at  the  same  place,  whence  the  cavalcade  oit 
foot,  went  to  St.  Michael's  church,  where  they  arrived  about  ' 
six  o'clock.  The  London  Foot  Association  lined  the  street, 
and  when  the  funeral  service  was  ended,  fired  three  vqllies  over 
the  grave.  Mr.  Kirkm^n  was  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age, 
though  he  had  been  an  alderman  twelve  years;  having  been 
elected  on  the  decease  of  Sif  Saniuel  Fludyer,  ipf  February 
1768. 
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Benefactors  to  the  Parish. 

Gtoeitm  PerAtmm 

nunu^m  JOT  evcTm 

1575  Lady  Ann  Bacon         -        -  {fi  -jfl4O0 

15S5  Mr.  John  Storey,  in  bread  0  -  2     O  (T 

li587  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  in  bread  0  - '  2  12  0 

J1592  Sir  Wolston  Uixie              -  10  -  3     6  S 

1608  Mrs.  Cicely  Sioll,  in  bread  0  -  3     O  0 

1625  Alderm^.n  Elkyn,  in  bread  O  -  2  12  0 

1630  Mr.  John  Bank,  deputy       *  0  -  2     0  0 

1632  Mr  John  Lock  gave  to  Christ  Hospital  the 

maintenance  of  two  poor  children  from  this 
p'^rish. 

1633  Alderman  Baskerfield  -        0        ,-  2  to    0 

1634  Sir  Robert  Ducy,  and  his  lady   70        -  0     0    0 
1647  Mr.  Kmanuel  Bird      -        -        0        -  6    0   0 

And  twenty  more  of  lesser  note. 
Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  situated 
GIRDLERS'  HALL: 

A  handsome  and  convenient  building,  finished  in  1631, 
well  wainscoted  within,  anil  adorned  with  a  skreen  of  the 
Composite  order*  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VL  on  the  6t]i 
of  August,  14+9 ;  and  were  re-inccftrporated  with  the  Pinners 
and  Wire-drieiwers  by  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1568,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Master  and  Wardens  or 
Keepers  of  this  Art  or  Mystery  of  the  Girdlers  of  London/ 
and  is  governed  by  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  a  court  of 
assistants;  it  is  also  a  livery  company. 

Turning  out  of  Basinghall  Street  at  London  Wall,  we  pro* 
ceed  westward  to  Aldermanbury,  and  notice 

SION  COLLEGE. 
THE  plot  of  ground  on  which  this  college  was  erected, 
bad  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  nunnery ;  but  being  in  a 
state  of  decay,  William  Els}fnge^  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London,  founded  an  hospital  bearing  his  name,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  the  year  1329,  for  a  warden,  priest,  and 
<one  hundred  bliad  paupers.    It  w^  afterwards  improved  into 

a  priory 
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ar  priory  of  canons  regular  by  the  name  of  The  Priory  of 
St.  IMary  of  El&ynge,  the  founder  being  the  first  prior. 

XJpon  the  dissolution,  31  Henry  Vill.  it  was  valued  at' 

193/.   15j.  5d.  and  granted  to  John  Williams,  Esq.  after- 

^ivards  Sir  John,  and  ultimately  Lord  Williams  df  Thame; 

being  also  master  of  the  king*s  jewels,  who  converted  the 

hospital,  with  the  lodgings  of  the  prior  and  canons  into  a 

dwelling  bouse;  the  church-yard  he  transformed  into  a  gar- 

den  plot,  and  the  cloister  he  reduced  to  a  gallery ;'  whilst  the 

apartments  of  the  poor  blind  brethren  were  converted  to 

stabling  for  horses.     During  Lord  Wjlliams's  residence,  oit 

Christmas  eve,  1541,  an  accidental  fire  broke  out  in  the  gal- 

lery,  which  burnt  with  such  fierceness,  that  the  whole  house 

and  .Qfber  buildings  were  consumed,  and  several  of  the  royal 

jewels  were  destroyed  and  embezzled. 

The  house  having  been  rebuilt,  Margery,  daughter  of 
Lord  Williams,  and  wife  of  Lbrd  Norris,  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  conveyed  the  whole  estate  to  Sir  R6wland  Hay- 
ward,  alderman  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  for  the  sum  of 
700/.  Sir  Rowland's  son.  Sir  John,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Robert 
Parkhurst,  alderman,  reserving  a  quit  rent  and  4/.  per  an^ 
num,  left  by  his  father  to  the  poor  of  St.  Alphage,  for  ever. 

SioK  CoLLEOB,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  hospital  and 
priory,  owes  its  foundation  to  Dr.  Thomas  White,  vicar 
of  St.  DunsUn  in  the  West,  Meet  Street,  who  directed  by 
his  Will,  dated  October  1st,  1623,  that  3000/.  should  heap-  , 
plied  in  building  a  college  for  the  use  of  the  London  clergy, 
who  were  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  by  the  name  of  "  The 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Sion, 
WITHIN  THE  City  of  London  ;"  and  for  almesbouses  for 
twenty  persons,  ten  men  and  ten  women.  For  the  endow- 
ment of  which.  Dr.  White  left  160/.  per  atmurn,  of  which 
the  sum  of  1 20/.  per  annum  was  appropriated  to  the  alms- 
houses; and  the  remaining  40/.  to  the  support  of  the  common 
expenditures  of  the  college;  out  of  which,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  clergy  should  have  four  annual  diimers,  and  on  those  i 
days  quarterly,  to  have  Latin  sermons. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  appointed  visitor,  by  the  char- 
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ter ;  and  the  corporation  made  to  oonnst  of  a  PrendoQt,  tva 
Deans,  and  four  Assistants,  (to  be  chosen  od  Tuesday  diree 
weeks  after  Easter,  yearly)  and  all  the  rectors,  vicars,  li- 
cenced lecturers,  and  curates,  within  the  city  of  Londmi» 
and  the  suburbs  thereof;  and  the  president,  deans,  mod  as- 
sistants, were  appointed  governors  and  rectors  of  the  afans- 
houses  and  alms-people,  and  to  elect  proper  objects. 

.Dr.  White  not  living  to  see  the  foundation,  which  be  bad 
intended  in  his  life  time,  completed,  left  die  ezecatioii  of 
his  benevoletice  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Simpson,  i«ctor 
of  .St.  X)lave,  Hart  Street,  who  not  only  fulfilled  the  im- 
portant trust,  but,  at  his  own  cost  of  2000/.  added ^spaciois 
library,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  twenty-fife 
feet  broad ;  and  erected  a  building  on  the  south  side  for  the 
residence  of  the  governors. 

In  the  year  1632,  the  corporation  fixed  on  a  ciMiimon  seal, 
which  represented  the  Good  Samaritan,  with  this  inscriptioD: 
Vade  et  sac  Similiter ,  and  round  it,  &igillum  Collegii  de 
Sion^  Londini. 

The  books  were  given  by  various  benefactors,  and  parti* 
cularly  a  great  many  were  brought  thither  from  the  old  ca« 
thedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  1647.  But,  in  1666,  tme 
third  part  of  the  books,  the  ahns-houses,  several  chambers 
for  students,  and  the  apartments  reserved  for  the  governors 
and  fellows  to  meet  in,  and  for  the  residence  of  the  librarian 
and  the  clerk,  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 
However,  this  whole  edifice  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  plain 
manner,  with  brick-work;  and  the  library  has  been  fronr 
'  time  to  time  improved  by  a  part  of  the  Jesuits  books  seized 
in  the  year  1^679;  by  the  donation  of  Lord  Berkley,  who 
gave  half  of  his  uncle  Sir  Robert  Cooke's  books  to  the  li- 
brary ;  by  several  legacies,  to  be  laid  out  yearly  in  books; 
by  a  great  number  of  private  benefactors;  by  the  copies  of 
new  publications,  which  booksellers  are'  obliged,  by  an  act 
of  the  tenth  of  queen  Anne,  to  give  to  this  library,  in  order 
to  secure  ^their  own  copy  right  and  property ;  and  by  tbe 
books,  which  has  been  some  time  a  custom,  given  by  every 
Ipcumbent  within  the  otty  and  suburbs,  upon  his  taking  pos- 
^  sessios 
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8Q(»tioa  of  his.Uving,  who  presents  a  book  to  this  library  of 
at  feast  ten  sbilliDgs  ralae.  For  the  care  and  preservation 
of  this  library^  there  is  one  librarian,  who  has  a  genteel 
apartment  at  the  south  side  of  the  college,  th§t  communicates 
b^  a  door  with  the  library. 

The  Library  and  Hall,  which  were  repaired  and  beau* 
tified  in  the  year  1800,  is  adorned  with  the  following  piC'^ 
tores: 

'  I.  A  curioits  piece  of,  antiquity  bearing  on  one  side  the 
^magaof  the  Deity,  with  the  following  Saxon  inscription: 
0XiO  ^V»  KtPpH:  ex  n.  On  the  other  side  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptists— Probably  the  painting  of  an  altar  be- 
longing  to  the  old  priory  * 

IL  Charles  I. ;  a  very  melancholy  countenance. 

IIL  *^  Gcorgius  comes  de  Berkeley."  The  nobleman  who 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  library. 

IV.  "  Edwardus,  baro  de  Che^bury,  obiit  1678." 

V.  "  Robertus  Cooke,  miles."  The  gentleman  who  wa» 
possessor  of  the  above  books. 

VL  *<  Samuel  Brewer,  armiger.'*  This  gentleman  wav  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  intended  that  Sion  CoU 
lege  should  hare  had  his  books;  but  his  intentions  were  frus- 
trated; and  it  was  "not  till  after  a  suit  in  Chancery  that  they 
had  obtained  an  estate  which  he  had  bequeathed. 

VH.  ^«  Thomas  James,  S.  T.  P.  1627,  »t.  57."  This  gen- 
tleman  was  the  first  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

VilL  *'  Thomas  James,  Typog'."  An  eminent  printer, 
who  left  his  books,  by  will,  to  the  use  of  the  publifc.  The 
coUege  were  therefore  infinitely  obliged  to  his  widow,  for 
preferring  them  to  the  benefaction. 

IX.  <^  Eleonora,  conjux  Thomas  James.'* 

X.  **  Tho.  Seeker,  archiep.  Cantuar.  1758,^*  in  his  robes. 
XL  <'  Edmund  Gibson,  ep.  Lond.  1723:"  byVanderbank. 
XII.  **  Thomas  Tennison,  archiep.  Cantuar.  1691. 
Xm.  '<  Hen.  Compton,  ep.  Lond.  1675.'' 

XIV.  A  whole  length  of  Charles  II. 

XV.  **  Richard  Terrick,  ep.  Lond.  1761." 
XVL  "^Thomas Sherlock,  ep.  Lond.  1718." 

The 
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The  alms-houses  are  built -under  tht  library,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  square ;  ten  rooms  for  the  ten  poor  men,  within 
the  college ;  and  ten  rooms  for  as  many  poor  women,  with- 
out the  cbllege  wall,  opening  into  Philip  Lane,  at  the  west 
side  of  the  college.  Four  of  these  alms-people  are  nomi* 
sated  by  the  city  of  Bristol,  where  Dr.  White  was  bom : 
eight  by  the  Merchant  Taylors  company ;  six  by  the  parish  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  west,  where  he  was  minister  forty-nine 
years ;  and  two  l^y  St.  Gregory's  parish,  in  which  he  liTed 
twenty  years;  except  any  of  the  kindred  o£  either  of  hb 
wires  should  appear,  who  were  first  to  be  considered  }  pro- 
Tided  they  did  qpt  exceed  four  at  a  time. 

The  principal  regulations  of  the  almsfolk  are,  that  tb^ 
shall  attend  private  morning  and  evening  prayers  daily,  re* 
gularly  to  attend  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  church; 
they  must  be  single  persons,  and  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age. 

The  front,  next  London  Wall,  as  well  as  part  of  the  struc- 
ture next  Philip  Lane,  was  found  to  be  so  ruinous  and  un* 
safe,  that  it  was  taken  down  in  1800,  and  rebuilt  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  * 

Opposite  the  college  is  a  small  burial  ground,  once  at* 
tached  to  the  east  end  of  the  mother  church  of  St.  Alpb^c, 
and  abuts  on  the  antient  city  wall.  The  church-yard  wall 
next  the  street  is  guarded  by  buttresses ;  and  on  a  gate,  widi 
a  pediment,  is  inscribed :  ^*  This  gateway  was  erected  at 
the  proper  cost  and  charge  of  Ralph  Holbrook,  husband  to 
I  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  niece  to  Jeremiah  Copping,  genL  who 
lieth  intombed  within,  A.  D.  lesi," 

Opposite  the  ends  of  Basinghall  Street^  and  Aldennan- 
bury,  were  two  narrow  posterns  through  the  wall ;  the  pas- 
sages  are  now  widened  into  handsome  streets.  In  Akfer- 
inanbury  Postern  is  a  neat  meeting  house  for  Protestant  Dis* 
senters.    . 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  Aldehmanbury,  antiendy 
called  Gay  spur  Lanc^  stands  the  parish  church  of 

ST. 
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THE  canonized  prelate  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated 
was  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  Danes  at  Green* 
wicb,on  the  17th  of  April,  1014  ;  soon  after  which  a  church 
was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  near  the  wall  by  Cripplegate* 
At  the  Dissolution  that  fabric  was  pulled  down,  and  con- 
verted to  a  carpenters'  yard.  The  south  aisle  of  the  priory 
church  belonging  to  Elsing-spital,  was  appropriated  as' the 
parish  church  of  St.  Alphage ;  the  north  aisle  having  been 
pulled  down,  and  a  frame  of  four  houses  set  up  in  its  stead. 
This  structure  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  but  had  nothing 
to  recommend  it  to  notice. 

In  the  year  1174,  the  church  was  declared  to  be  in  such  a* 
decayed  and  dangerous  state,  Chat  a  committee  was  ap« 
pointed  for  rebuilding  it.  Mr.  now  Sir  William,  Staines^ 
offered  to  take  down  the  o!d  fabric,  and  construct  the  new, 
for  thesum  of  lS50l. ;  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  new 
church  was  opened  in'  1777..  It  consists  of  two,  fronts,  ont 
in  Aldermanbury,  the  other  facino:  London  Wall ;  the  former 
consists  of  a  pediment,  supported  by  pillars,  a  Venetian 
and  other  windows.  The  latter  of  a  lofty  pediment,  sup* 
ported  by  oval  pillars ;  a  plain  window  and  door-case.  The 
interior  is  without  pillars,  and  devoid  of  ornament.  It  is 
however  very  neat. 

The  only  particular  worth  notice  in  the  church  is  the 
monument  of  Sir  Rowland  Haywodd,  Clothworker,  lord 
O)av*or  of  London,  in  1^170,  and  159Q,  and  a  benefactor 
to  the  parish,  on  the  north  wall^^ 

VoJuUI.   Up.  62.  O  o  Hi* 
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His  effigy  is  carved  m  a  kneeling  posture,  with  one  wife 
and  eight  children  in  the  same  posture  at  his  right  hand,  aod 
his  second  wife  and  eight  children  at  his  left ;  and  under  the 
image  of  Sir  Rowland,  is  the  following  inscription: 

Here  l)cth  the  Body  of  Sir  Rowland  Hayward,  Kt  twice  Lewd 
Mayor  of  this  City  of  London  ;  hving  an  Alderman  the  space  cf 
30  years,  and  at  his  Death  the  ancientest  Alderman  of  tiie  said 
City.  He  lived  beloved  of  all  good  men^^and  died  in  great  Credit 
and  Reputation  the  5th  day  of  Dec.  Ann.  Dom.  1593,  aod  the 
36  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Elisabeth : 
Me  had  2  virtuous  Wives,  and  by  them  many  happy  Children. 

The  arms  of  the  Clothworkers  company  are  under  the 
figures. 
The  mooutnent  has  this  additional  inscription : 

*'  On  rebuilding;  this  church,  in  1777,  this  monument  was  re- 
paired and  beautified  at  the  expence  of  the  parish.  Sir  R.  Hay- 
ward  having,  been  a  liberal  benefactor,  this  monument  was  agaia 
erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory." 

A  tablet,  on  the  same  wall,  is  dedicated 

"  To  Benjamin  Russell,  common  council  man,  1715»  aged  4S. 
XTrs.  Christian  Russell,  his  widow,  1724.  And  Mr.  William 
Molyneux,  of  Liverpool,  her  nephew,  1722,  aged  38.  Mrs, 
Russell,  surviving  her  hiisband,  disposed  of  her  estate  to  pious 
and  charitable  use«. .  To  the  repair  of  this  church,  100/.  To  tkc 
charity»scI^ooK  20/.  To  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of  clergy* 
4nen's  widows,  100/.  To  the  Wire-drawers  company,  a  silver 
salver.  1,00/.  to  relieve  poor  widows.  And  to  Bethlehem  Hoi* 
pitaly  50/.  Bcdides  a  great  number  of  private  charities.  Grant 
them,  O  Lord,  a  blessed  resurrection.'' 

Among  the  eminent  ministers  of  St.  Alpbage,  was  Thomju 
DooLiTTLE,  A.  M.  a  native  of  Kidderminster.  Mr.  Ricbaid 
Baxter,  who  thought  him  a  promising  youth,  sent  bim  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge ;  where  he  made  such  a  pro- 
ficiency  in  learning,  as  fully  answered  his  expectation. 
Having  succeeded  Mr.  Samuel  Fawcett,  in  this  living,  in 
the- year  1643^  he  continued  till  he  was  expelled  for  non- 
conformity in  the  year  1662,  "  a  serious,  useful,  andawak- 
ening  preacher,  and  was  very  assiduous  in  catechising.'* 
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After  Iii>.  expulmon  be  kept  a  private  academy  in  Monk* 
weU  Street^  which  afterwards  rose  to  be,  as  it  still  coo^. 
tinues,  a  respectable  meeting-bouse ;  here  he  continued  to 
preach,   and  trained  up  •  several  ministers  of  cousiderabfle 
note.    He  published  books  of  practical  divinity  to  almost 
the  time  of  his  deaths   which  happened  on  the  24th  of 
May,  HOT.     He  is  said  to  have  built  the  iirst  meeting-. 
bouse  in  London,  and  to  have  been  the  last  that  survived  of, 
the  ejected  ministers.     His  "  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament/' 
haS|  perhaps,  been  oftener  printed  than  any  other  book  oq 
that  subject ;  and^  his  *^  Call  to  delaying  Sinners,''  has  gone 
through  nuiny  editions.    His  funeral  sermon  was  preaiched 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams. 

At  the  eastern  entrance  to  Addle  Street,  is 

BREWERS'  HALL- 

The  entrance  to  this  handsome  structure  is  through  a 
large  paved  court,  with  the  front  of  the  hall  on  the  north 
side,  composed  of  a  rich  basement  approaching  to  the  Tus* 
can  order.    The  upper  story  of  red  brick.. 

The  Hall  Room  has  a  square  window,  dated  1774,  is ' 
bordered  with  cars  of  barley,  inclosing  the  arms  of  Eng* 
land;  of  Richard  Piatt,  Esq.  benefactor,  1599;  Henry ^ 
lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  twice  master;  an  emblem 
of  the  branch  of  a  fig  tree,  with  red  fruit,  Dame  Alice 
Owen,  benefactress,  1614;  and  beneath,  the  arms  of  Sa- 
inuel>  lord  Hawley,  four  times  master. 

The  WiTHDRAV^tNO  Room  .  is  ornamented  by  a  large 
eastern  window,  in  which  are  the  arms  of  London,  and  of 
St.  Thomas  ^Becket,  impaling  those  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  Three  oval  windows  on  the  north  side, 
are  also  filled  with  painted  glassi 

On  the  south^  wall  is  an  oval  tablet,  embellished,  with 
carved  \work,  which  declares,  that  **  The  right  worshipful 
Sir  Samuel  Starling,  knight,  and  alderman  of  London,  a 
wo^rthy  member  of  tbb  Brewer*s  Comp  ny,  did  wainscot  this 
parlour  in  the  year  1670  ;  the  said  Sir  Samuel  Starling  being 
then  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London/' 

Oo'2  la 
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In  this  room  are  tht  portraifs  of  James  KtcksoW,  Esq.  la 
a  scarl  »t  gown  ami  larj^re  riifF.  Rtchaho  Platt,  fcsq.  1600, 
aged  sev«*ntv  six.  This  gentleman,  who  wassheriflT  of  Loo- 
don,  founded  a  fv'ee  grammar  school  and  six  almsHouKes  for 
poor  \v6men,  at  Aldenbam^  Herts.  Dame  Alice  OwEif, 
foundress  of  riie  school  and  almshouses  at  Islington,  where 
we  s'lall  have  occasion  to  make  further  mentioD  of  her. 
Charles  I.  and  James  II. 

,  the  BREWERS  COMPANY,  were  incorporated  by 
Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1438,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Master* 
and  Keepers  or  Wardens,  and  Commonalty,  of  the  Mystery 
or  Arr  of  Brewers  of  the  City  of  London.'*  King  EdL 
ward  TV.  not  only  confirmed  that  charter;  but  he  granted 
them  a  further  power,  to  make  bv-laws.  They  at  that  titue 
,bore  the  arms  of  St.  Thomas  it  Becket,  impaled  with  their 
own  :  but  tiiat  saint*s  bones  being  taken  up  and  burnt,  and 
unsainted,  by  the  powers  in  being,  Clarencieux,  king  at 
arms,  A.  D.  1544,  separated  them,  and  gave  the  brewer's  a 
crest  in  lieu  thereof.  It  is  now  a  lirery  company,  governed 
by  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants* 

h  would  exreed  our  limits  to  gire  a  regular  historj'  of  tht 
L.mJon  breweries,  more  especially  as  they  have  already  been 
nieiitioned^ ;  but  we  think  it  necessary  to  put  tOjcrether  a  ' 
few  notices  for  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  s^ubject: 

During  the  reigu  of  ^Henry  VlIL  the  price  of  a  qoar- 


tcrof 

I-    id. 

Wheat  wa« 

*^ 

• 

0    6    8 

Malt  from 

» 

4s. 

to  0    5    0 

Oats         -            -            . 

• 

/ 

0     2    S 

Be>t  hops/?tfrcwt. 

- 

- 

0    6    4 

In  August  1806. 

Wheat 

» 

. 

4     1    1 

Malt 

» 

« 

3  13    0 

Oats 

. 

« 

1  10    i 

Farabam  hops,  j^^r  cwt. 

- 

« 

8    0    0 

*  VoLIL 
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"  fn  tY>e  b«gtni1iing  tff  king  Willlam^s  reign,  the  duty  on 
ttroifg  beer  or  ale  was  Is.  $di  per  barrel ;  on  stiall  beer^' 
$d.  per  barrel.  The  brewer  tlien  sold  his  brown  ale  for  16& 
per  barrel,  and  the  small  beer,  wbtch  was  made  from-  the 
same  grains^  at  Gs.  per  barreK  These  w;ere  mostly  carried 
from  the  brewhouse  by  the  customefA,  and  paid  for  with 
ready  money ;  so  that  the  brewer  entertained  b«it  few  scr* 
rants,  fewer  hor^tes,  and  had  no  stock  of  ale  or  bcefby  him^ 
but  a  trifling  quantity  of  casks,  and  his  money  returned  be* 
fore  he  paid  either  his  duty  or  his  malt.  The  victualler  tbear 
sold  ale  for  2^.  per  quart. 

Soon  after  the  wars  with  France,  farther  duties  were  im« 
posed  on  this  commodity;  in  16S9,  a  tax  of  9^.  per  barrel 
more,  was  laid  on  $^rong,  and  3d,  per  barrel  on  smaif ;  in 
1690,  the  duty  was  advanced  2s.  3d.  per  barrel  on  strong 
beer,  and  9d.  per  barrel  on  small;  and  in  1693,  more  dnty 
was  laid  by  9c/.  per  barrel  on  strong  only. 

^t  this  period  the  brewer  raised  his  price  from  16^.  to 
18^,  and  I9s.  per  barrel,  and  the  victualler  raised  his  price  to 
Sjrf.  per  quart. 

In  queen  Anne*8  reign,  during  the  French  war,  the  malt 
tax,  the  duty  on  hopSj  and  that  on  coals,  took  place ;  th« 
duty  on  malt  surpassing  that  on  hops,  the  breweni  endea- 
voured at  a  liquor'wherein  no  more  of  malt  and  hops  should 
be  used.  The  drinking  of  porter  then  became  to  be  en- 
couraged in  preference  to  ale.  This  beCr,  wfwff  new,  they 
sold  for  22s.  per  barrel,  and  at  the  s;ime  time  advanced 
their  ale  to  I9s.  and  20s.  p^r  barrel;  but  the  people,  n^t 
easily  weaned  from  their  heavy  sweet  drink  in  general^ 
drank  ale  mixed  with  beer  from  the  victualler,  at  ^,  to  2|(/. 
per  quart. 

TIk^  gentry  at  this  time  residing  in  London,  more  thart 
tbey  had  done  in  former  times,  introduced  the  pale  ales, 
and  the  pale  small  beer,  they  were  habituated  to.  in  the 
country  ;  and  either  enc^aged  some  of  their  friends,  or  the 
London  brewers,  to  make  for  them  these  kinds  of  drink*. 
Affluence  and  cleanliness  promoted  the  delivery  of  ihem  In 
the  brewers  own  casks^  and  at  bia  charge.  Pale  malt  being 
2  dearest^ 
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dearoit,  the  bjrewer  being  loaded  widi  more  Uir  mh):  ifiire 
expence^  fixed  the  price  of  small  beer  at.  eight  «iid  I0i.ffr 
barr^,  and  of  the  ale  at  S0«.  per  barrel ;  the  latter  was  sold 
by  the  victualler  at  ^d.  per  quart,  and  under  the  name  of 
J'wapenny, 

This  little  opposition  excite^  the  brown  beer  brewen  to 
produce,  if  possible,  a  ..better  sort  of  commodity  than 
heretofore  had  been  made ;  they  began  to  hop  their  miU 
beers  more,  and  the  publican  started  three,  four,  some- 
timessix  butts  at  a  time ;  but  so  little  idea  had  the  brewer, 
or  his  customer,  of  being  at  the  charge  of  large  stocks  of 
beer,  that  it  gave  room  to  a  set  of  moneyed  people  to  make 
a  trade  by  buying  these  beers  from  brewers ;  keeping  them 
some  time,  and  selling  them  with  stale  to  publicans  for  25;. 
to  26^.  p^  barrel;  but  as  tastes  slowly  alter,  or  reform, 
some  drank  mild  beer  and  stale,  others  what  was  called 
Three  Threads  J  3d,  per  quart;  but  many  used  all  stale,  at 
4rf.  per  quart. 

.  On  this  footing  stood  the  brewing  trade  until  about  the 
year  1722,  when  the  brewers  conceived  that  a  mean  might 
be  ^ound  preferable  to  any  of  those  extremes ;  which  was, 
that  beer  well  brewed,  from  being  kept  its  proper  time  and 
become  mellow;  that  is,  neither  new  or  stale,  would  re 
f^ommend  itsejf  to  the  public.  This  they  ventured  to  seB 
at  13^.  per  banrel,  that  the  victualler  might  retail  it  at  3i. 
per  quart.  At  first  this  innovation  was  slow  in  making  its 
way,  but  in  the  end  the  experiment  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation ;  the  labouring  people,  porters,  &c.  found  its 
i^tility,  and  thence  came  its  appellation  of  Porter ^  or  Entire 
Butt. 

F*rom  this  tipie  to  the  commencement  of  the  prcseDt 
)reign,  it  continued  at  the  price  pf  M.  per  quart,  Win- 
chester measure ;  an  additional  duty  of  one  halfpenny  then 
took  place;  during  the  late  administration,  it  was  raised  to 
4</.  and  is  at  the  present  period  5 J.  per  pot,  which  is  as 
much  as  the  price  of  five  gallons  of  ale  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I^ 

The 
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Thedaty  on  malt  from  Jaly  5,  1785,  to  the  same  period 
ID  l*786»  amounted  to  the  amaz'mg  sum  of  one  million  and  a 
half  of  money. 

The  fdlowing  is  the  quantity  of  Strong  Beer  brewed  in 
London,  by  the  twelve  principal  houses,  between  the  5th 
July,  1805,  and  the  5th  July,  1806. 


Barrels. 

Barrel!. 

Meux          .       4 

^        .     187^9 

F.  Calvert    • 

-      64,475 

Baiclty 

'       .    U2,529 

»  Brown  and  Parry 

-      57,104 

Haabuiy 

-     125,820 

Elliott          .       - 

-      45,943 

Whitbrcad    - 

-     101,311 

J.  Calvert     - 

-      36,444 

Shum 

-      75,111 

Clowes 

.      35,058 

Goodwin 

-      73,335 

Bilcy            •        - 

-      31,175 

Returning  to  Aldermanbury,  the  perambulator  arrives  at 
the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY,  ALDERMANBURY. 


THE  first  foundation  of  St.  Mary's  church  is  uncertain ; 
but  we  are  informed  by  Stow,  that  Sir  William  Estfield^ 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1437, 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  that  fabric. 

*  Owing  to  repairs  and  improvementf  goiog  on,  and  which  are  not 
yet  xompleated,  this  home  hit  brewed  but  little  more  than  half  the 
feaioa. 

He 
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Hfi  also  built  the  steeplfs,  re-cast  the  belb»  ttd  gave  1<M 
towards  completiog  otjier  works  of  that  chureb* 

The  structure  was  nearly  rebuilt  by  parochial  contribo* 
tionin  1633  ;  but  being  demolished  ia  166$,  the  present  vas 
Deconstructed  in  1617. 

It  is  a  stone  building,  with  a  tower  and  turret.  The  roof 
within  is  cainenued»  covered  with  lead,-  and  supported  by 
twelve  pillars  of  the  Composite  order;  and  paved  with 
stone.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  bibber  than  that  of  the 
body  of  the  church ;  and  the  apcrtunes  for  the  windows  are 
well  placed. 

At  the  east  end,  fronting  Aldermanbury,  is  a  large  cor* 
nice  and  triangular  pediment ;  also  two  large  cartouches, 
and  pine-appies  of  carved  stone. 

The  inside  of  the  roof  is  adorned  with  arches  of  fret, 
triw^i^nd  the  coliiisns  with  an  entablament,  and  cants- 
Kver  cornice. 

The  church  is  wainscotted  and  pewed  with  oak ;  the  palpit 
is  of  the  same  kind  of  timber,  with  enrichments  and  cbe* 
jTubims. 

'  The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  two  6uted  pilasters,  en- 
tablature, and  open  circular  pediment.  Here  is  also  a  fine 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper ^  by  Old  Franks,  tiie  gift  of 
Mr.  Whitchurch,  clerk  to  the  Br;;wpr's  Company. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  seventy-two  feet,  breadth 
forty- five^  altitude  thirty-eight,  and  that  of  the  steeple, 
consisting  of  a  tower  and  turret,  about  ninety  feet. 

Buried  in  the  old  church,  according  to  Stow,  Sr  Wil- 
liam Estfield. 

Sir  William  Brown,  mayor,  1507. 

Ralph  Woodcock,  grocer,  sheriff,  1580. 

Dame  Mary  Gresbam,  wife  to  Sir  John  Gresharo. 

Thomas  Digges,  Esq.  an  excellent  mathcmaticiaQi  vA 
general  scholar. 

Sir  Tho.  Hayes,  knight  bachelor,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 1614. 

Monuments  in  the  present  church.  A  neat  white  marble 
BOttumenti  adorned  with  an  urn  between  two  cberubiissi 

mandiag) 
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)Bai|ttiDgy  death's  hettd^  volutas,  flowers,  fruity  and  other 
enrichmentSy  in  meniory  of  Mrs.  Mary.  Hack,  daughter  qf 
Mr.  Nicholas  Beach,  of  Salisbury.  She  died  Septemb^ 
£0,  1704. 

A  handsome  white  marble  monument,  in  memory  of  Mc. 
Richard  Chandler,  haberdasher,  who  had  fined  fot  alder« 
man,  and  died  November  1691,  aged  eighty. five  years. 
On  a  spacious  grave-stone,  is  an  inscription :       * 
In  memory  of  Walter  Pell,  Esq.  alderman.  Ob.  an.  1675.  * 
A  plain  tablet,  'Mo  memory  of  Joseph  Letherland, 
late  of  this  parish,  M.  D.  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy«* 
bicians,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  queen,  and  some  time 
one  of  the  physicians  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    He  w^ 
bofn  at « Stratford  upon  Avon,  A.  D.  1699,  and  departed 
this  life  March  31,  1764 ;  not  less  eminent  for  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  than  for  his 
knowledge  in  all  parts  of  polite  and  useful  literature.'^ 

A  n^at  Variegated  marble  tablet,  with  a  pyramid  and  fii« 
neral  vase,  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.  who  died 
Dec.  4,  1789,  aged  sixty  eight  years;  and  of  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  died  Feb.  12,  1782,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

A  pedestal  on  brackets,  above  which  is  represented  a 
beautiful  female  figure  seated  on  a  gun  ;  her  hands  crossed 
on  the  pedestalof  a  fractured  rostral  column.  This  monit- 
ment,  most  admirably  executed  by  Dominico  Cardelli,  of 
Rome,  in  1789,  is  thus  inscribed : 

''  Sacred  to  the  Aemory  of  John  Smith,  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  who  discharged  the  active  duties  of  an 
officer  with  zeal  and  fidelity^  gave  vigour  (o  military  difcipline  by , 
the  force  of  his.  own  Example,  and  taught  mankind  that  valoar> 
tempered  with  humanity,  is  the  true  characteristic  of  a  British 


"  The  memorable  actions  in  the  we^stcm  world,  where  France 
disputed  with  England  the  empire  of  the  sea,  under  her  fiivourite 
commanders,  D*Es(aign,  De  Guichen,  and  De  Grasse,  bear  tes- 
timony to  his  merit  in  this  subordinate  station*  His  admiral  was 
preparing  to  confirm  it,  by  raismg  him  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  flee(, 
when  he  was  unfortunately  drowned^  off  Staten  Island,  in  Am^ 
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rica;  and  lefl  his  country  (o  deplorie  his  lofs,  si  the  moment  b 
which  she  fondly  tvished  to  hare  rewarded  fats  tervices,  Sept.  7, 
1782,  aged  24.  years." 

Here  were  also  buried  bishop  Hopkiks,  1690.  Gkorcs 
lord  Jeffreys,  baron  of  Wern,  1693,  who  having  beea 
privately  interred  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  liwrha 
'^mal-practices,  his  relations  made  interest  to  have  him  removed 
here :  the  coffin  was  in  perfect  preservation  a  few  years  since, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  furniture.  Lord  Jef- 
freys, his  son,  1702,  this  rake  was  the  person  who  acted  » 
shamefully  with  respect  to  the  funeral  of  Dryden.  Sir  Ro- 
bert CoLBROND,  n09.  Sir  Cleve' Moore,  1729.  Sf 
Joseph  Edmunds  Moore,  1732.  Rev.  EdmuVd  Cai^my, 
1755.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hawley,  1776.  Samuel  fen! 
Hawley,  1790^ 

Among  the  eminent  clergymen  who  were. curates  of  this 
church  were  Edmund  Calamy,  B.  D.  Cambr.  bom  io 
London,  in  the  year  1600;  having  gone  through  his  acade- 
mical degrees,  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  St  Edraund^s 
Bury,  Suffolk,  where  he  continued  ten  years,  when  Robert 
earl  of  Warwick  removed  him  to  Rochford  in  Essex;  beit 
he  continued  till  1639,  when  he  was  elected  and  continued 
curate  of  St.  Mary  till  he  was  ejected  by  the  Uniformity  Act, 
•  after  the  Restoration.  Setting  aside  the  opposite  opinion 
respecting  his  character,  we  shall  adopt  the  moderate  one  of 
Mr.  Granger:  "  His  natural  and  acquired  abilities  quaKfcd 
him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  presided  over 
the  city  ministers  in  their  meetings;  was  the  most  active  at 
their  members  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was,  in  eftct, 
the  BaKter  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  But  his  writiogs 
which  are  chiefly  practical,  are  not  so  numerous  as  BaxtcrV. 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  against  the  Liturgy;  but  was  m 
so  captious  as  some  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  were  td- 
clincd  to  quarrel  with  the  Te  JJeum,  and  *  correct  the  thi- 
nific0t;  only  because  they  were  used  in  the  service  of  ti*^ 
church  of  Rome.  He  dured  to  censure  the  canduct  of  Cn» 
well  to  his  face ;  and  was  never  known  to  be  intinudatcd  ^rf 
he  thought  his  duty  was  concerned."    He  lived  to  sec  Lor- 
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doa  in  ashes,  the  sight  of. which  btdke  his  heart:  He  was 
driven  through  the  ruins  ia  a  coach,  and  beholding  the  de- 
solate condition  of  so  flourishing  a  city,  for  which  he  had 
so  great  an  affection,  his  tender  spirit  received  such  im- 
pressions, as  be  could  never  wear  off;  he  went  home, 
and  never  left  his  chamber,  but  died  within  a  month.— » 
BbnjamIK'  Calamy,  D.  D.  son  of  the  former  by  a  second 
wife,  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1617  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Simon  Ford  as  minister  of  this  church;  and 
was  afterwards  preferred  to  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  in  which 
he  died,  to  the  regret  of  all  that  knew  him,  in  January,  1686. 
Nicholas  Stratpori^  D.  D..  of  Trinity  College,  Oxon, 
was  warden  of  Manchester,^  and  d^an  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was 
nominated  by  William  III.  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  was  consecfrated  at  Ful-  " 
ham,  in  1689.  'EliCKUiL  Hopkins,  D.  p.  This  prelate, 
the  son  of  an  obscure  clergyman  in  Devonshire,  was  a  cho- 
rister of  Magdalea  College,  Oxforcl^f  and  usher  of  the  ad- 
joining school.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  inclined  to 
presbytery,  and  was  esteemed  among  that  class  o/  Protes* 
tants  an  excellent  preacher,  a  character  he. well  deserved, 
and  .in, which  he  had  very  few  equals.  John,  lord  Robarts, 
happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  so  taken  with  his  ^is* 
course,  his  person,  and  his  manner,  that  he  retained  him  as 
las  chaplain,  when  lie  was  sent  in  quality  of  lord  lieutenant 
into  Irel^kod,  and  preferred  him  to  the  deanery  of  Raphoe. 
When  that  nqbleman  was  recalled,  he  so  strongly  recom- 
mended Mr.  Hopkins  to  Lord  Berkeley^  his  successor,  that 
he  wa9  .soon  preferred,  to.  the  bishopric  of  jftaphoe,  whence 
be  was  preferred  to  London- Derry.  Duripg  the  war  undet 
the  earl  pf  Tyrconnel,,atJ;hie  Revolution,  hie  withdrew  into 
England,  and  was  chosen  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  died  in  tUe 
parish  on. the  19th  of  Jtme,  1690,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church.  See  more  of  him  in  '*  Prince's  Woiiiiies  of  Devon.'* 
Edmund  Calamy,  D.  D.  succeeded  Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  in 
1731,  and  died  next  year. 

.  Passing  westward  up. Lpve  Lake,  wq  ^ome  to  the  parish 
<;hurch  of 
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IT  was  first  founded  about  the  time  of  Athelstan  the  Saxoa 
1cmg>  and  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  the  first  martyr  m  Eng- 
land,  about  the  year  of  Christ  950. 

Mr.  Weever  in  his  antient  monuments,  and  Mr.  Fuller  io 
his  Church  History,  sa3rs,  Alban  suffered  under  the  persecv- 
tion  of  Diocleaan,  which  was  about  the  yjar  300. 

^  Stow  informs  us  that  this  church  was  very  antient;  wft 
only  from  the  dedication  of  it  to  St  Alban,  from  the  maooer 
df  turning  the  arches  of  the  windows,  and  capitab  of  the 
pillars*,  (which  in  his  time  appeared  very  antique,  and  weit 
kbout  to  be  taken  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,)  and  bom 
iht  Roman  bricks  which  were  interspersed  among  the  stones 
ht  thfe  building ;  but  also  from  the  probability,  *'  that  il  fw 
iit  least  of  as  antient  standing  as  king  Adelstan  the  Saxon, 
who  began  his  reign  about  924,  and,  as  tradition  ^ays,  h«i 
hi^  house  at  the*  east  end  thereof;  and  having  a  door  iito 
Adel  Street,  in  this  parish,  gave  name  to  the  said  stifet« 
which  in  all  antient  evidences  is  written  King^Add  SirteL 
(>ne  great  towet  of  thts  house  wa^  then  remaining  to  besem  , 
at  the  north  corner  of  Love  Lane^  as  you  come  fromAMv- 

numburri 
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maiibury ;  vAnth  Mwer  was  of  tbe  tery  same  stone  and  inaaii- 
ner  of  building  with  St.  Alban's  church." 
^  As  a  corroboration,  Matthew  Paris,  in  bis  life  of  St.  AV. 
ban,  p.  50 f  .says,  '*  that  in  the  time  of  Paul,  the  fourteentk 
abbot  of  St.  AJbans,  A.  D.  1077,  there  were  many  chnrchea 
in  London  belonging  to  that  abbey,  of  which  this  was  one^ 
the  donation  of  which  he  changed  for  the  patronage  of  an- 
other with  the  abbot  of  Westminster.  U  is  said  there  to  ht 
the  chapel  of  king  Offa^  whose  royal  palace  was  conttguotm 
to  it;  but  through  the  carelessness  and  sloth  of  his  success 
fiors,  was  by  the  unjust  seizing  or  encroaching  thereon  bjr 
neighbouring  citizens,  reduced  (though  still  retaining  its 
antient  liberty)  to  a  small  house." 

The  church,  which  was  old  and  shattered,  was  rebuih 
jlnno  1634,  and  beifig  consumed  by  the  dreadful  iire  in  the 
year  1666,  was  re-erected,  and  finished  in  the  year  16^5. 

The  building  both  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  this  church 
is  of  the  Gothic  order.  It  is  wainscoated  round  with  Noni;aj 
oak* 

There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  churchy  the  front 
of  which  is  large  bolection,  with  raised  pannels,  in  which  is 
a  very  good  organ,  also  a  door  case  and  a  spacious  arch  uii-> 
der  the  gallery,  opening  into  the  nave  of  the  church. 

The  pulpit  is  finely  carved  in  imitation  of  fruit  and  leaves; 
the  saund-board  is  a  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a  handsome  < 
cornice,  aciorned  with  cherubims  and  other  embellishments] 
the  inside  is  neatly  vepeered. 

I'he  altar^ieoe  Is  highly  ornamented,  and  consists  of  four 
columns,  fluted,  with  tli^ir  bases,  pedestals,  entablature, 
and  open  pediment  of  th& Corinthian  order;  over  eacl|  cps^ 
lumu,  upon  acroters,  is  a  lamp  with  a  gilded  taper:  abovi^^ 
the  cocoice  are  the  arms  of  England,  with  the  supportfrst 
helmet  and  crest,  richly  carved  liiider  a  iriaogular  pedifQ^pl/ 
and  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  these  oroaments  are  t^o» 
large  cartouches,  carved  in  fine  wainscot* 

The  church  is  well  *pewed  with  oak-,  here  are  also  twa 
large  brass  branches^  and  a  neat  marble  fon^  enriched  with 
cfaerubimsi  &c. 

3  '  The 
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The  tower  is  of  stone,  built  square;  the  eight -^croterul 
pinnacles  are  of  the  Gothic  order..  The  altitude  of  the  tower 
is  eighty-five  feet  and  a  half;  to  the  top  of  tbepinoades 
ninety-two  feet. 

.  The  church  is  in  length  about  sixty«six  feet^  breadth  fifty, 
june,  and  ia  height  thirty*three. 

In  Stow's  time  here  were  the  monuments  of  Sir  Richard 
IUii\gworth,  baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Thomas  Catwortb, 
mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1443  ;  John  Woodcock,  major 
of  London  in  the  year  1405 ;  and  of  Thomas  Cbalton,  mayor 
jiniw  1550. 

Sir  John  Cheke,  preceptor  to  Edward  VL  with  this  m^ 
^icription : 

Dodrinae  Lnoien  Crecus  viiaeq'Magis(er« 

A  urea  natural  fabrica^  morle  jacet. 
}^oii  erat  h  mallis  onus,  ted  priesiitit  unut 

Omiiibas,  &  Patriae  fios  erat  ille  suae ; 
G^mma  Britanna  Aiit,  tam  magnum  nulla  tulerimt 
'  Tempora  Thesairum,  tempera  nulla  ferent. 

D^al^osays: 

Hie  jac^t  Tom  Sho)rt*hosei» 

Sine  Torobe»  sine  Sbejcte,  sine  Riches ; 
Qui  vixit  sin?  Gowne, 

Sine  Cloake*  sine  Shirty  aine  Breeches. 

The  patronage  of  this  rectory  was,  daring  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  in  the  master,  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  James,  Westminster,  and  so  it  continued  til]  tie 
fbondalien  of  Eton  College  by  Henry  VL  when  the  preseo- 
tation  was  transferred  to  the  provost  and  fellows  of  that  col- 
lege, in  which,  after  very  little  interruption,  it  still  cooti- 
Hues.- 

Among  the  rectors  of  embence,  wc  record  Wu^liak 
Watts,  D.  D.  a  native  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  who  having  improved  bis  educatios 
by  travel,  became  master  of  several  langoages,  and  an  ad- 
mirable critic  and  divine.  Charles  L  appointed  him  one  of 
Mis  c!4aplains;  he^was  also  chaplain. to  thc^  earl  of  Aniodel, 
i;cncral  of  the  Scottish  expedition  in,163$.  He  was  after* 
'  ■   *    '  wards 
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x^ards  prebendary  of  Wdb.  But  being  sequestered  from  this 
benefice,  plundered,  and  his  wife  and  children  tdmed  out  off 
doors,  and  himself  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  theft 
retired  to  the  king^  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  prince 
Rupert;  was  present  with  him  in  all  the  battles  which  he 
fought  with  the  Parliamentarians,  and  attended  him  at  the 
blockade  of  Kinsale,  where,  being  seized  with  a  distemper 
that  baffled  medical  assistance,  he  died  and  was  buried  thero 
in  1649.  He  was  distinguished  by  Vossius  as  *^  Doctissimm 
et  Clarissimus  WathhiSy^  and  **  qui  opt i me  de  Historia  me^ 
ruit**  &c.  He  greatly  assisted  in  Spdman's  Glossary,  and 
corrected,  added  considerable  notes  to,  and  published  Mat- 
thew Paris^s  Historia  Major,  1640.  He  was  also  editor  of 
several  other  learned  works,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  in  Wood's 
Athense  Oxoni. 

Pursuing  the  route  down  Wood  Street,  eastward  is 
Addle  Stueet,  of  which  a  sufficient  account  has  beengiveia 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.* 
In  this  street  is 

PLAISTERERS'  HALL, 
a  handsome  building,  and  formerly  appropriated  as  the  hall 
for  the  Pinners  Company.     It  has,  however,  been  of  kte 
years  rented  as  a  dancing  school^  music  room,  &cl 

The  PLAISTERERS  COMPANY  is  the  forty-sixth  upon 
the  city  list,  incorporated  on  the  18th  of  March,  1501,  by 
king  Henry  VIL  by  the  name  and  stife  of  **  The  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  blessed  Mary  of 
Plaisterers,  London.'*  Which  charter  was  confirmed  19 
Car.  IL  on  the  llth  of  June,  1667.  The  preseiu  gorern- 
ment  of  this  company  is  in  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a 
court  of  assistants.    It  also  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  livery, 

*IaWood  Street,  near  Silver  Street,  is 

PARISH  CLERKS*  HALL. 

The  COMPANY  of  CLERKS,  commonly  termed  Parish 
Clerks  were  incorporated  ^nno  1232,  in  the  \lt\k  of 
Henry  III.  and  confirmed  by  several  succc^eding  kings;  they^ 
consist  of  a  master,  two  wardens  and  seventeeo  assistants,  .i^ 

governors, 
*  Vol.  I.  p.  47. 
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govemorsy  beindif^  OAd  bandred  and  fifteen  otlfers^  zimU 
ting  one  to^eacb  parish,  tbough  tbere  are  not  altegetber  » 

They  publUi  the  Bills  df  Mortality,  which  also  shew  the 
iHtoiber  of  christeoiogs ;  with  which  bills  any  one  may  be 
•enred  weekly  for  an  annual  ccxnpliment.  They  also  pubUsfa 
at  Christmas  a  yearly  bill  i  and  present  an  actount  of  all  the 
jobristenings,  diseases  and  casualties,  &C4  WeeUy  acid  yearlj, 
In  the  king* 

The  antient  hall  of  this  company  Wis  near  Little  St.  He- 
lenas, in  Bishopsg^  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Angd,  and 
kere  they  had  s^ven  almshouses  for  widows.  '*  Unto  this 
firatemity  men  and  women  of  the  first  quality,  eCclestastics, 
and  others,  joined  themselves.**  Amoog  the  privileges  of 
the  company,  granted  by  subsegtient  charters,  were,  thst 
jibey  should  be  exempt  from  all  parish  offices  in  the  parish 
in  which  they  officiated,  but  in  no  other*  They  were  al- 
lowed to  have  a  printing  press  in  their  common  ball,  (an 
printing  their  general  and  weekly  bills  of  mortality ;  and  a 
printer  for  thai  purpose,  to  be  appointed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  They  were  empowered  to  administer  an 
eath  to  the  members  on  their  admissioji— ^^^  To  be  observant 
of,  and  obedient  unto,  all  such  whdesome  nzles  and  ordos 
made  or  to  be  made,  which  may  conduce  to  the  commoo 
profit  and  benefit  of  the  said  company  or  fellowship.'*  Be- 
fore this  oath  can  be  administer^  to  one  newly  chosen  a 
parish  clerk,  it  is  necessary  that  he  procure  a  licence  under 
the  seal  of  the  bishop  of  London ;  upon  producing  which, 
the  next  court  day  he  niay  be  sworn,  and  received  as  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Society  of  Parish  Clerks.  Notwithstanding,  if 
the  person  have  nut  obtained  bis  licence,  he  may  not  be 
lefused  his  admittance,  provided  he  produce  a  certificate 
under  the  bands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  his 
election. 

Formerly,  it  was  th«  custom  for  the  parish  cleilis  to  at* 
tend  great  funerals ;  going  before  the  hearse,  .and  singii^, 
with  their  surplices  hanging  on  their  arms,  till  they  arrived 
at'che^urcb* 
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Th«y  had  also  public  festival*,  which  they  oelebrtte4 
unth  music  and  singing.  These  meetings  were  held  in 
Guildhall  college,  or  chapel.  On  the  eve  of  September  27, 
1560,  they  had  an  even  song,  and  the  next  day  a  com-* 
munion,  whence  they  proceeded  to  dinner  in  Carpenter't 
Hall.  In  1562,  on  the  nth  of  May,  they  again  kept  their 
communion  in  the  chapel,  «nd  received  seven  penous  into 
their  brotherhood ;  they  theft  retired  to  theur  own  hall  to  din« 
ner,  after  which  they  attended  ^*  a  goodly  play  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Westminster,  with  waits,  regals,  and  singing;** 

In  Silver  Street,  so  called  on  account  of  the  residence 
of  silversmiths  formerly,  is  Silver  Street  Chafel,  which 
was  an  Independent  meeting  house ;  but  afterwards  occu« 
pied  by  the  late  pious  Mr.  Thomas  Wilu,  many  years 
preacher  at  Spa  Fields  chapel,  Clerkenwell. 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  the  site  of 

St.  clave,  silver  STREET. 

This  .was  a  rectory,  and  small  church  of  some  antiquity  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  when,  or  by  whom,  it  wa»  founded. 
It  was  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  at 
the  time,  and  long  before  the  fire  of  Lcmdon  in  1666, 
when  it  was  destroyed :  so  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eaton,  present  to  this 
living  alternately.  Tlie  site  remains  now  only  as  a  buryiqg 
place  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish. 

In  antient  records  this  church  is  denominated  St.  Olave 
de  Mucwellf  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Mucwell,  or 
IMonkswell  Street.  In  the  church  was  buried  John  lord 
Parcy,  of  Cbich,  who  died  in  1593. 

Tlds  parish  is  united  to  St.  Alban's,  but  it  still  omintains 
a  separate  government  within  itself,  by  a  general  viestry,  two 
churchwardens,  and  four  overseers  for  the  poor. 

MoNKswELL  Street.  The  first  object  of  attention  in 
this  street,  is  the  Meeting  Housb  in  Windsor  Court.  It 
was  here  that  Mr.  Doolittle  opened  the  first  Dissenting  place 
of  worship  in  London.  The  late  Dr.  James  Fordyce,  author 
of  several  religious  and  useful  works^  preached  in  thisplaoe 
of  worship  many  years. 
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On  die  spot  stood  N^Ue^s  ion,  the  hofiue  of  Johalod 
Neville,  in  the  forty-eigfath  year  of  Edwani  III.  Ralph 
Neville^  earl  of  Westmordand,  died  possessed  of  it  in  die 
fourth  of  Henry- IV.  aoid  of  the  Erber  <m  Dowga^  HiU*« 
It  b  supposed  4o  have  oontioned  in  that  family  till  the  fait 
earl  having  raised  a  rebellion  against  queen  KUnbetb,  was 
exiled,  and  died  in  obscurity  and  poverty  in  the  Nether* 
lands.  His  property  in  Engiand  was  confiscated.  Heeij 
Windsor,  lord  Windsor^  was  the  next  posseissor.  He  inar* 
ried  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Riv^t,  knight ;  their 
daughter  Grissiide,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olare^ 
in  1600.  Their  son,  Thomas,  lord  Windsor,  died  withoot 
issue,  1648;  and  the  eldest  datighter  having  married  Dizej 
Hickman,  Esq.  of  Kent ;  the  title  of  Windsor,  revived  m 
him,  by  favour  of  Charles  II.  and  from  them  are  descended 
the  earls  of  Plymouth. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  street,  near  the  centre,  is  situate 

BARBERS'  HALL.- 

This  magnificent  building  consists  of  a  spacious  haS 
room,  court  room,  and  various  other  commodious  offices. 
The  grand  entrance  from  Monkswell  Street  is  emrkhcd 
with  the  company's  arms,  large  fruit,  and  other  decora- 
tions. The  court  room  has  a  fret  work  ceiling,  with  a 
handsome  cupola  light,  aiid  is  also  adorned  with  the  foUov* 
log  pictures : 

King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  court  of  assi^ants,  ift  one  fine 
piece,  by  Holbein. 

The  king,  is  represented  in  his  robes,  sitting  on  a  diair  e( 
state,  with  his  crown  on  bis 'head,  a  ring  on  his  right -thumb, 
and  6ther  rings  bn  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  of  his  left  liand^ 
with  which  he  holds  his  sword  of  state  erect,  resting  on  his 
knee,  and  the  members  of  the  company  kneeling  on  each 
side,  three  on  his  right,  eight  on  his  left,  and  seven  more 
standing  behind  them.    Those  on  his  left  hand  are: 

1.  JoHK  Chambre,    his  tn^^Hk  principal  pbysaciaa, 
educated  at  Merton  College,  MBIfcof  which  he.  was  af- 

terwank 
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terwards  Warden)  M.  D.  at  P^ua,  and  Oxford ,  and  Was  in  holy 
orders,  dean  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Westminster,  where 
he  built  a  curious  cloister.  He  died  in  1549.  Linacre  calls 
him  **  observantissimus  paternitatis  suse  famulus/V  He  is 
represented  in  the  picture  with  a  cap  and  fur  gown,  and 
Jarge  sleeves,  in  which  his  hands  are  wrapped. 

2.  William  Butts,  with  a  scull  cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
gold  chain  over  the  shoulder  of  his  gown.  He'  was  phy- 
sician to  Heniy  VIII.  and  was  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  "  vir  gravis ;  eximi&  literarum  cognitione, 
singulari  judicio,  summ^  experienti^,  et  prudenti  consilio 
Doctor.*'  Being  a  friend  to  the  Reformation ;  he  invited 
Hugh  Latimer  to  court,  and  recommended  Dr.  Thrflby  to 
Cranmer,  by  whose  favour  he  became  successively  btsbopf 
of  Westminster,  Ely,  and  Norwich.  Fox,  the  .foartyro- 
logist,  and  bishop  Packhurst,  speak  highly  of  him.  He 
was  knighted  by  Henry,  died  Nov.  17,  1545,  and  buried 
in  FuUiam  church.  His  conduct  respecting  the  degradatioo* 
of  archbishop  Cranmer,  when  his  enemies  imagined  that  the 
king  had  forsaken  him,  is  well  pictured  by  Shakespere^  ia 
the  play  of  Henry  VIII. 

3.  J.  Alsop,  with  lank  hair,  and  uncovered. 
On  the  king's  right  hand  are, 

4.  Thomas  Vycary,  with  a  gold  chain  over  the  shoulder 
of  his  gown ;  the  king  is  givibg  the  charter  which  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand,  into  Vycary's  band.  *^  The  name  of  this 
person  deserves  recording,  as  the  author  of  the  first  anato- 
mical work  in  the  English  language.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
London,  serjeant  surgeon  to  kings  Henry  VIII,  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  and  chief  surgeon 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.** 

5.  John  Ailife.  His  character  is  best  known  frdm  his 
epitaph  in  the  church  oii  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  as  recorded 
fcyStow: 

In  Surgery  brought  up  in  youths 

A  knight  here  lieth  dead ; 
A  knighU  and  eke  a  surgeon^  such 

As  England  seld  hath  bred. 

Qq  3  Mr. 
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Fbr  which  80  toteraigne  gift  of  God^ 

Wherein  he  did  excell ; 
King  Henry  VIII.  call'd  him  to  court. 

Who  lov'dhJm  dearly  weU. 
King  Edward^  for  his  service  sake, 
»  .   Bade  him  rise  op  a  knight ; 

A  name  of  praise,  and  ever  since 

He  Sir  John  Ailife  hight. 

i      *  • 

He  was  also  a  Blackwell  Hall  merchant,  and  sheriff  of 
London. 

6.  N.  Symsok.  7.  E.  Harman.  8.  J.  Monfordz.  9.  J. 
Pei^.  10.  N.  Alcokb.  11.  R.FEREIS.  12.  13.  14.  W. 
Tylly.  15.  16.  I7.  X.  Samson.  18.  The  other  numbei» 
are  withoat  names.  On  this  side  of  the  picture  is  the  foUow* 
ing  in  Roman  capitals : 

Hencio  octavo  opt  max.  Regi  Angliae 
Francis  et  Hiberni««  Fidei  Defenso- 

rii  ac  Anglicans,  Hibemicsq. 
Ecclesiae  proximo  a  Christo  sopreroo 

Capiti,  Societas  Cbirurgorum 
.Communibus  votis  haec  consecrate 
Tristior  Anglorum  pestis  violaverat  orbem* 
Infestans  animos,  corporibusque  sedens ; 
Hanc  Deus  insignam  cladem  miseratus  ab  alto 

Te  medici  munus  jussit  obire  boni. 
Lumen  Evangelii  fulvis  circumvoUt  alts, 

Pharmacon  adfectis  mentibus  illud  erit : 
Consilioq.  tuo  celebrant  monumenta  Galeni, 

£l  celeri  morbifs  pellitur  omnis  ope. 
Nos  igjtur,  supplex  DMidicorum  turba  tuorum, 

Hanc  tibi  sacramus  religione  domum, 
Muneris  et  memores  quo  nos,  Henrice^  beisti, 
Imperio  optamus  maxima  queque  tuo. 

At  the  bottom,  in  the  centre,  are  the  arms  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  with  a  talbot,  gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  ud 
the  following  inscription : 

Nobilissimo  D.  D.  Ricaroo  Boylb,  Comiti  de  Buxlikc- 
TON  8i  Coax,  &c.  illuHrissimi  OrdinisPeriscelidis  Ecfuiti,  oh  An- 
phitheatrum  Anatomicum  summo  artificio  a  celebcrrioK)  archiecto 

Inico 
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IHf so  JoKtt  a&te  centum  annos  extructum,  vetotUte  labehctnmt 
|iari  ingenio  tomma  inunificentia,  suts  lumtibut  reititUtuiD»  htne 
Holbeoii  tabulam^  donationem  dtplomatis  ab  Henrico  VIIL  Rege 
Angli9«  &c.  SocietatiCh^rurgormn  Londioensiumsuaiiiaaudali 
cxprimentam,  in  eorum  aula  adservaiam, 
Humilitor  D.  D.  D. 
Societas  Chlrurgorum  Londinensmnu 

Charles  II. 

Inigo  Jones,  by  Vandyke. 

Sarah,  Countess  of  Richmond,  most  beautifuHy  painted, 
ty  Sir  Peter  Leiy. 

Sir  Charles  Scabborough^ 

This  eminent  person  was  educated  in  St.  PauPs  school, 
and  admitted,  in  1632,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge; 
where,  having  taken  the  first  d^rees  in  arts  in  1636,  he 
was  chosen  into  a  fellowship,  and  commenced  A,  M.  1639* 
Having  been  defigned  for  the  profession  of  physic,  he  ap« . 
plied  himself  to  the  preparatory  studies ;  and  considering 
that  it  became  necessary  abo  to  acquire  a  competent  know*  ' 
ledge  of  the  mathematics,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
(afterwards  bishop)  Seth  Ward,  and  they  mutually  assisted 
each  other  in  the  study  of  that  science ;  meeting,  however, 
with  some  insuperable  difficulties  in  Mr.  Oughtred^s  ^*  Clavis 
Mathematica,'*  they  made  a  joint  visit  to  that  author,  at 
his  living  at  Albury,  in  Surrey.  Mr.  Oughtred,  pleased  to 
see  these  ingenious  young  men  apply  themselves  to  such  ab« 
struse  studies,  ably  resolved  all  their  queries ;  and  they  re* 
turned  to  Cambridge  complete  masters  of  that  excellent 
treatise,  and  they  were  the  first  who  read  lectures  qn  the  sub- 
ject in  that  university. 

Mr.  Scarborough  was  a  joint  sufferer  for  the  royal  cause, 
with  his  brother  student,  and  was  ejected  from  his  fellow* 
ship;  he  then  withdrew  himself  to  Oxford,  entered  him* 
self  of  Merton  College,  and  was  mcorporated  A.  M.  of 
that  university  June  23,  1646.  The  celebrated  Dr.WiU 
liaift  Harvey  was  then  warden  of  the  college,  and  being 
employed  in  writing  h'ls  treatise  <'  De  Generatione  Aninvu 
lium,*^  gladily  accepted  of  Mr.  Scarborough's  assistance, 
3  who 
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trbo  also  became  aequainted  with  Sir  Cristopher  WVvn,  tin 
a  gentleman  cofnnQor^er  of  Wadham  College,  and  engaged 
him  to  translate  "  Oughtred's  Geometrical  Dialling/'  into 
Latin,  which  was  published  in  1649.  Upon  leaving  Ox- 
ford, he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  settled  in  London,  prac- 
tised with  great  reputation,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  where  be  was  respected  as  a  persoa 
of  uncommon  talents.  In  1658,  by  the  special  appoinu 
ment  of  the  president,  he  introduced,  with  an  elegant 
Latin  speech,  the  marquis  of  Dorchester  for  his  admissiQn 
into  the  college.  He  also,  about  the  same  time,  began  Ik 
highly  celebrated  Anatomical  Lectures  at  this  hall,  which 
he  continued  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  geometrical  and  mechanical  reasonings 
upon  the  muscles. 

'  Such  extraordinary  merit  did  not  escape  the  notice  oC 
Charles  11.  who  conferred  on  him,  August  15,  1669,  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him  his  principal  phy- 
sician.' He  was  retained  in  the  same  honourable  occupa* 
lion  by  James  IT.  and  William  III.  and  was  also  appointed 
physician  to  the  Tower.  He  died  highly  respected  and 
honoured,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Tbe 
works  that  h«  wrote  were,  **  An  English  Translation  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  with  explanatory  Notes."  *'  A  Trea- 
tise upon  Trigonometry.'*  "  A  Compendium  of  Lily's 
Grammar  ;■'  and  "  An  Elegy  upon  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley." 
Mr.  Oughtred  speaks  thus  of  him  in  the  Preface  to  his 
**  Clavis  Mathematica.'*— ^6'Cf^5i/'  fiC  alter  horiator  vcke* 
mens  D.  Car.  Scarborough,  Doctor  Medicintey  suavis- 
simus  moribusy  perspicacissimo  ingenioj  cujus  tanta  est  in 
Mathesi  solertiay  H  supra fdcmfelix  tenaxq ;  mevioriaj  lU 
omnes  Euclidis,  Archimedisj  aliorumq;  nonnuUorum  tx 
antiquis  propositiones  recitare  ordim  &  in  usum  prqferrc 
fotissily  He 

In  his  picture  at  this  hall,  .Sir  Charles,  dressed  in  tbe  red 
gown,  hood,  and  cap,  of  a  doctor  of  physic,  is  in  tbe  act 
of  lecturing,  with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  the  other  a  litde 
Stretched  out.    On  the  left  is  anolher  figure^  the  demoo- 

stratiirg 
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^  strating  surgeon,  dreued  in  th^  livery  gown,  boldbg  up 
^tbe  arm  of  a  dead  subjecl;,  placed  ou  a  table,  partly  cov 
vered  with  a  sheet,  with  the  sternum^  (or  that  part  of  tb^ 
breast  wbere  the  ribs  meet,)  naked,  and  laid  bare,  th^  pea-  - 
toral  muscles  appearing.  Under  the  picture  is  th%  following 
ioscription : 

HsBC  tibi  ScARBUEGi  Arruini^  queis  tptritus  inftuv 

Corporis  humani  nobile  versat  opus. 
lUe  Opifex  rerum  tibi  rerum  arcana  redusi^* 

£t  Numen  verbis  jussit  inesse  tuis. 
lile  Dator  rerum  tibi  te»  indulait  opimas,     . 

Atque  animom  indultat  qui  bene  donet  opes. 
Alterutri  vestrum  nemo  secundus  erit. 

Edwabd  Arris,  Esq.  alderman  of  London.  This  gen* 
tieman  gave  to  the  company  of  Surgeons  30/.  for  an  anaUK 
mical  lecture ;  and  342.  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Ho^ital^  to 
both  yearly  for  ever. 

Thomas  Arris,  M.  D.  his  son,  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians',  justice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  aad 
M.  P.  for  St.  Jlffban's,  1661. 

Nehemiah  Grew,  M.  D.  The  fathers  of  this  gendemaii 
was  of  non-conforming  principles ;  he  sent  his  sqn  to  com« 
plete  his  education  in  foreign  universities,  in  one  of  which 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  but  being  resolved  to 
settle  in  London,  he  stood  candidate  for  an  honorary  feU 
lowship  in  the  College  of  Phy^cians,  and  was  admitted 
Sept.  30,  1680.  By  his  great  abilities  be  obta'med  extent 
sive  practice,  and  his  repujtation  caused  his  election  'as  m 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr..  Olden-* 
burgh.  Dr.  Grew  succeeded  him  as  secretary  to  that  society^ 
on  St,  Andrew's  Day,  1677,  and  be  carried  on  the  publi. 
cation  of  the  <^  Phibsophical  Transactions''  till  the  end  oC 
February  1678.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  council,  oj^ 
July  18,  that  year,  be  drew  up  '^  A  Catalogue  of  the  na* 

^  Dr.  Thomu  Arris,  who  composed  the  inscription^  was  a  phyticlan,. 
a  aemlMr  of  BristaNoia  College,  dxford,  &c. 

tunu; 
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tnral  and  artificial  Rarities  belonging  to  the  Soeiety.**  Tfab 
was  published,  under  the  tide  of  *^  Musaeum  Regalis  So- 
cietatis/'  &c.  1761 ;  and  was  followed  by  ^'  A  coooparkdve 
Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,'*  begun^  &c.  1681 ; 
and  the  '<  Anatomy  of  Plants,  &c.*^  1682.  After  this  he 
continued  to  employ  the  press  for  the  service  of  the  pub- 
licy  and  his  own  reputation,  at  the  same  time;  since  be 
printed  several  other  treatises^  much  esteemed  by  the 
learned  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  being  mostly 
translated  into  Latin  by  foieigners.  Thus  be  passed  his 
time  with  the  character  of  a  learned  author  and  able  prac* 
titioner  in  bis  profession,  till  his  death,  which  happened  sud- 
denly <m  Lady  Day,  nil. 

A  member  of  the  company,  in  an  alderman's  robe  and 
chain;  John  Frederick,  Esq.  barber  surgeon,  was  sheriff 
of  London,  1655;  Sir  Nathaniel  Herne^  and  John  Le- 
Aulier,  Esq.  barber  surgeons,  were  both  sherifis  in  1674. 
Pjrobably  the  portrait  may  belong  to  one  of  those  geo- 
demen. 

Mr.  Lisle,  barber  to  Charles  IL  a  full  length. 

John  Patbrso)i,  Esq.  clerk  to  the  company,  deputy  for 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  and  the  projector  of  a 
number  of  useful  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
London.   - 

The  Theatre  contained  fqur  degrees  of  cedar  seats,  one 
above  another,  in  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  roof  was  an  elip^ 
fical  cupola;  but  as  the  furniture  was  introduced  by  the 
Surgeons,  and  a  separation  between  the  two  companies 
taking  place  in  the  reign  of  George  11.  the  theatre  was  en- 
tirely deserted,  and  taken  down  a  few  years' since.  The 
site  is  covered  by  three  houses.  The  Kitchen  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  and  convenient  in  the  city. 

fiarber's  Hall  is  one  of  the  works  of  that  great  architect 
Inigo  Jones,  and  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind ;  and  exhibits 
that  elegant  simplicity  which  characterizes  all  his  works. 

The  art  of  Surgery  was  anciently  practised  in  this  city 
only  by  the  Barbers,  who  were  incorporated  by  letters  pa* 
lent  granted  by  king  Edward  IV.  in  the  year  1461 ;  and  in 

1512, 
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!l  5 12,  'an  ad;  was  passed  to  prevent  any  persons  besides  the 
Barbers  practising  Surgery  within  the  city  of  London,  and 
seven  miles  round*.  At  length  several  persons,  who  were 
not  Barbers,  being  examined  and  admitted  as  practitioners 
in  the  art  of  Surgery,  the  parliament  united  them  in  the 
thirty.secOnd  year  of  ^Jbe  reign  of  king  Henry  VIIL  by  the 
appellation  <rf  "  The  Master  or  Governors  of  the  Mystery 
or  Commonalty  of  Bareers  and  Surgeons  of  the  City  of 
London ;  and  by  this  act  ail  persons  practising  the  art  of 
shaving  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  intermeddle  with  that 
of  Surgery,  except  what  belonged  to  drawing  of  teeth. 
Thus  this  company  obtained  the  uame  of  Barber  Surgeons,  * 
which  they  continued  to  enjoy  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
teign  of  his  late  majesty  king  George  IL  when  the  Surgeons 
applying  to  parliament  to  have  this  union  dissolved,  were 
formed  into  a  separate  company  ;.  though  the  Barbers  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  hall  and  theatre,  and  were  consti- 
tuted a  body  politic^  under  the  nanie  of  *'  The  Master^ 
Governors,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  BARBERti 
of  London.*'  It  is  a  livery  company,  and  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  a  master,  three  other  governors,  and  a  court  of  as- 
sistants. 

Opposite  to ^ the  hall, are  the  almshouses  founded  by  Sir 
Ambrose  Nicholas,  knight,  salter  and  lord  mayor,  in  1575, 
for  twelve  poor  and  aged  persons,  rent  free.  They  have 
each  also  a  weekly  allowance  of  seven-pence,  and  every 
year  five  sacks  of  charcoal,  and  one  quarter  of  faggots, 
for  ever. 

Lamb's  Chapel  Court  takes  its  name  from  an  antient 
chapel,  situated  near  the  north-west  corner  of  London  WalL 
This  chapel  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  I.  and  de- 
dicated to  St.  James,  and  was  distinguished  from  other  places 
of  worship  by  the  name  of  Sf.  Jameses  Chapel  or  Iler^ 
vniagCy  upon  the  Wall ;  there  was  also  a  well  for  the  use  of 

the  religion^,  whence  the  street  was  called  Monkswell  Street* 

• 

*  We  have  given  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  Sui;gery  iuring 
the  reiga  of  Henry  VlII.  in  V#l.  I.  p.  1 13. 
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The  hermitage  was  dependent  upon  the  abbot  and  coo« 
■  vent  of  Gerendon  in  Leicestershire,  yirhokept  two  Cistertian 
.    plonks  here.*    At' the  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  it  vd 
granted  to  William  Lamb,  Esq.  a  rich  cloth  worker  of  Lon« 
don,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  his  house  anB  other  appnite' 
nances,  with  lands  and  tenements  to  the  value  of  30/,  far 
^annum  to  the  company  of  Cloth- workers,  for  paying  a  cler- 
gyman to  perform  diving  service  of  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  in  the  chapel,  and  to  relieve  the  poor. 

In  pursuance  of  the  will,  the  company  have  four  sermons 
preached  to  them  upon  four  principal  festivals  in  the  year, 
viz.  upon  the  feast  of  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  virgia 
Mary,  March  25 ;  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  June  24; 
On  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  arch-angel,  September  29; 
and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle,  December  21-' 
Upon  which  days,  the  master,  wardens,  and  livery  of  the 
Comi>any  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  near  unto  the  chapel, 
'  whence  they  go  in  their  gowns  and  hoods  to  the  chapel,  and 
hc3ar  a  sermon :  after  which  they  relieve  twelve  poor  roco, 
and  as  many  women,  with  12rf.  a  piece  in  money;  and  once 
a  year,  viz.  at  Michaelmas,  give  to  each  of  diem  a  friexe 
gown,  a  lockram  shift,  and  a  goad  pair  of  winter  shoes,  fat 
for  their  wearing. 

Before  th^  act  of  parliament,  which  confines  the  graatiog 
"of  licences  to  such  churches  and  chapels  only  where  baoos 
had  been  usually  published,  this  chapel  was  famous  for  pri- 
yate  weddings. 

Hart  Street  crosses  the  north  end  of  Monkswell  Street, 
running  due  east  and  west  from  Cripplegate  to  the  north-«w^ 
angle  of  London- wall:  in  which  is  a  charitable  foundatiofi 
by  Mr.  Robert  Rogers,  leather-feller  and  merchant^ven* 
tureir,  for  six  antient  couple,  who  have  a  room  below  vA 
another  above,  and  4/.  per  annum  each,  paid  by  the  city  rf 
London.  They  who  are  eligible  into  this  house  must  be  free, 
and  have  no  charge  of  childi-en.*  This  charity  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  city. 

Continuing  to  London  Wall,  and  passing  a  disseatin; 
meeting  house,  we  arrive  at 

.    •  Tanner's  Nodtia* 
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CURRIERS'  HALL, 

THIS  is  a  plain  brick  building,  on  the  south  side  of  a 
small  court,  and  is  very  convenient  for  the  accommodation 
and .  business  of  the  company  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  the  court  room  on  the  first  floor,  is 'a  screen  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  paintings  of  Plenty,  Justice,  and 
Temperance.  On  the  right  of  the  master's  chair' is  a  por« 
trait  of  James  I.  and  on  the  left  a  picture  of  William  Dawes, 
Esq.  a  benefactor  to  the  company.  One  of  the  windows  on 
the  north  side  is  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  exhibiting 
the  king's  arms,  and  underneath  is  the  following  inscription: 
^<  This  hall  was  new  built  and  glassed  in  the  yeare  1670. 
Anker  Hancock,  Master.  John  Winter,  John  Clark, 
Wardens."     There  is  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice. 

The  CURRIERS  COMPANY  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity,  and  in  1361  y  they  founded  a  guild  or  brotherhood  in 
the  conventual  church  of  the  White  Friars,  in  Fleet  Street. 
James  I.  incorporated  them  on  the  30tb  of  April,  1605,  by 
the  stile  of  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Commonalty,  of 
the  Art  or  Mystery  of  the  Curriers  of  the  City  of  London." 
It  is  now  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court 
of  assistants. 

At  the  north  west  extremity  of  London  Wall  5kreet  istood 

CRIPPLEGAtE; 

so  called  as  early  as  the  year  1010.  It  was  some  time  a  pri* 
son,  to  which  such  citizens,  and  others,  as  were  arrested  for 
debt,  or  common  trespasses,  were  committed,  as  they  are 
now  to  the  Compters.  This  appeareth  by  a  writ  of  £d- 
ward  I.  in  these  words:  <^  Rex  vie.  London,  salutem.  £x- 
gravi  querela  B.  capt.  &  detent  in  prisona  nostra  de  Cripples, 
gat  pro  or.  1.  quan  coram  Radulphade  Sandwico,  tunc,  custod. 
civitatis  nostrae  London,  8C,  J.  de  Blackwell  civis  recogoit. 
debit,  &c^"    See  Cripplegate  fVard^  in  Vol.  II. 

We  now  take  our  route  through  Fore  Strjcet,  the  soutb 
side  of  which  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  this  street  may 
now  be  considered  for  its  length,  breadth,  9s  well  as  for  the 
^\^gaiiQe  and  uniformity  of  its  buildings^  one  of  the  best  in 
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the  city ;  the  passage  which  formerly  was^  dangerous  for  car« 
riages,  and  the  houses  filled  by  butchers,  cooks,  pubhcaos, 
2(c.  is  now  inhabited  by  respectable  tenanu,  and  may  ht 
approached  from  Cripplegate,  Aidermaubury,  Ba«oghall 
Street,  Coleman  Sxreot,  &c.  with  the  same  ease  and  accom- 
xnodation  as  any  other  place  of  traffic  in  the  city.  This 
•street,  and  all  the  tract  from  Grub  Street,  as  far  as  Bisbops- 
gate  without,  was  in  1560,  oc-ciipied  by  fields,  gardens,  and 
a  morass.  We  have  in  another  place  ^  given  an  ai;couDt  of 
it  in  the  time  of  Fitz  Stephen. 

Whitecross  Street  in  the  city  liberty,  is  a,  good  street, 
and  has  among  its  buildings  Th^  Peacock  BbewhousE) 
the  Green  Yard,  where  strayed  cattle,  &c.  are  pounded, 
and  where  the  lord  mayor's  state  coach  is  kept.  AdjcnDing 
are  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  Almshouses,  which  were  bailt 
here  in  place  of  those  which  former!}*  stood  in  BroaH  Street, 
and  were  pulled  down  with  Gresbam  College,  to  build  oq 
the  site  the  Excise  Office. 

In  this  street  Henry  V.  founded  a  guild  of  Si.  GikSf 
which  house  had  been  an  hospital  belonging  to  a  French  bro- 
therhood, by  the  name  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  And, 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  former  guild,  the  lands  bdong- 
iag  to  that  foundation  were  transferred  to  the  brotberhood  of 
the  new  liospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Here  also  formerly  stood  a  stone  crosSy  and  near  it  «3s 
erected  an  arch  of  the  same  noaterial,  under  which  ran  a 
water-courbe  to  the  Moor.  Thi^  being,  on  account  of  its 
narrow  current,  an  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants,  was  p(«- 
sented  at  an  inquisition  held  in  the  ad  year  of  Edward  I. 
The  jury  presented  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  and  the  prior  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  "  whose  predecessors,  six  preceding  jeais, 
had  built,  as  the  inqubition  ran,  a  certain  stone  arch  ^ 
IV/iyte  Croi/se^  in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate,  beyond  the  couise 
of  a  certain  water  coming  down  from  Smithfield  del  Barbi* 
can,  in  that  ward,  towards  the  Moor;  which  said  arch  the 
aforesaid  abbot  and  prior,  and  their  successors,  ought  to 
maintain  and  repair;  and  which  was  so  streight  that  the  wata 
^erc  could  ndt  have  its  full^course,  to  the  annoyance  of  ^ 

luhabitaBts." 
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inhabitants."  Hereupon  the  sheriffs  were  commanded  to 
distrain  the  said  abbot  and  convent  to  mend  the  said  arch. 
*  Near  the  south  end  of  the  street  stood  a  conduit,  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  Highbury,  by  John  Mid- 
dleton,  one  of  the  executors  to  Sir  William  FJtfield.  The 
inhabitants  castellated  it,  s^t  their  joint  expence,  in  1483. 

Grub  Street.  The  name  of  this  street  is  proverbial  for 
the  supposed  residence  *^  of  authors  of  the  less  fortunate 
tribe,  and  the  trite  and  illiberal  jest  of  the  more  favoured."* 
But  it  was  here  th^t  honest  John  Fox,  compiled  most  of  his 
**  Martyrology,"  and  we  rather  think  that  here  also  the  in- 
genious John  Speed  formed  his  Chronicle,  and  Daniel  de 
£oE,  his. publications. 

A  remarkable  seclusion  from  the  world  took  place  in  Grub 
Street,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Welby,  Esq.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  native  of  Lincolnsln're,  where  he  had  an  estate  of 
above  1000/.  pen  annum.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman.  Having  been  a  com- 
petent time  at  the  University  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  he  con/-, 
pleted  his  education  by  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  was 
happy  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  friends,  and  indeed  of 
all  that  knew  him,  as  his  heart  was  warm,  and  the  virtues  of 
it  were  conspicuous  from  his  many  acts  of  hqmauity,  bene- 
Tolence,  and  charity. 

When  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  his  brother,"  an 
abandoned  profligate,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life  with  a 
pistol,  which  not  going  off,  he  wrested  it  from  the  viilain^s 
band,  and  found  it  charged  with  double  bullet.  Hence  he 
formed  a  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  world;  and  faking S| 
house  in  this  street,  he  reserved  three  rooms  for  hinaself ;  the 
first  for  his  diet,  the  second  for  hid^  lodging,  and  the  third 
for  his  study.  In  these  he  kept  himself  so  closely  retired, 
that  for  forty -four  years  he  was  never  seen  by  any  human 
creature,  except  an  old  female  servant  that  attended  him, 
who.  had  only  been  permitted  to  see  him  in  some  cases  of 
great  necessity.  His  diet  was  constantly  bread,  water  gruel^ 
milk,  and  vegetables,  and,  when  he  indulged  himself  most, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg, 

.     .     '  :,  V  He 
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He  bought  all  the  new  books  that  were  published^  most  of 
which,  upon  a  slight  examination,  be  rejected.  His  time 
was  spent  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  No  Carthm 
sian  monk  was  evermore  constant  and  rigid  in  hisabstioence. 
His  pjain  garb,  his  long  and  silver  beard,  his  moFti6ed  and 
venerable  aspect,  bespoke  him  an  antient  inhabitant  of  the 
desart  rather  than  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  a  populous  city. 
He  expended  a  'great  part  of  his  income  in  acts  of  charity, 
and  was  very  inquisitive  after  pro|)er  objects.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 29,  1636,  in  the  eighty. fourth  year  of  his  age,  aad 
lies  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church,  Cripplegate,  The  old  scr- 
rant  died  six  days  preceding  her  master.  He  had  a  very 
amiable  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Christopher  Hilliard,  a 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire;  but  neither  she,  nor  any  of  her 
family,  ever  saw  her  father  after  his  retirement* 
^  Stow  informs  us  that  Grub  Street^  **  taking  in  the  whole^ 
is  but  indifierent,  as  to  its  houses  and  inhabitants;  and  si^ffi. 
ciently  pestered  with  courts  and  allejis."  It  maintains  tl)e 
same  character  at  the  present  day^ 

In  Hakover  Yard  is  a  house  of  the  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  has  been  noticed  as  the  residence  of  Gekeral 

MpNX. 

That  it  could  not  be  General  Monk^s  residence,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  th^  fpllowing  reasons  : 

When  the  general  returned  from  Scotland,  we  are  io- 
formed  by  all  the  histories  of  England  that  his  head  quartern 
were  at  Whitehall;  and  when  the  citizens  refused  the  supply 
which  the  parliament  wished  to  extort  from  them,  the  lonl 
genejral  Monk  was  ordercc^  to  march  into  the  city,  when  be 
destroyed  the  portcullises,  and  returned  to  Whitehall. 

When  afterwards  he  marched  his  army  iovHird  the  cityf 
and  having  drawn  up  the  soldiers  in  Finsbury  fi^ds,  seot 
Clarges  to  atone  for  his  conduct  to  the  citizens,  dined  at 
Guildhall,  and  having  communicated  to  them  the  copy  of  s 
letter  sent  by  him  to  tlie  parliament  at  his  leaving  WhifyluMj 

♦  An  accouxn  of  this  character  ii  rc-printcd  in  thq  «  Phoeaa  Briua^ 
ftictts.*'  ^ 
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the  citizens  plainly  perceived  that  a  muttial  engagement  be- 
tween them  and  Monk  would  Ultimately  procure  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

But  more  to  our  purpose: '^^  Monk  having  regained  the 
city's  favour,  and  secured  and  settled  every  thing  according 
to  desire,  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Whitehall^  and  dis- 
posed his  army  in  such  places  as  he  deemed  most  convenient: 
And,  having  restored  the  secluded  members  of  parliament, 
an  ordinance  was  made  to  reinstate  the  common-council  to  . 
their  antient  rights,  the  imprisoned  apprentices  released,  the 
posts,  chains,  gates,  and  portcullises  to  be  replaced;  for 
which  the  citizens  returned  hearty  thanks ;  and  according  to 
the  desire  of  the  House  of  Commons,  chearfiilly  agreed  to 
advance  the  sum  of  60,000/.  And  the  city,  fiifther  to  evince 
their  good  opinion  of  Monk,  chose  him  major-general  of  all 
their  forces:—- an^  invited  the  council  of  state  and  the  gene- 
ral TO  RESIDE  IN  LONDON  foT  their  greater  safety;  io\ 
which  kindness  they  returned  thanks,  without  accepting  the 
offer."* 

Having,  we  think,  satisfactorily  dislodged  the  lord  general 
Monk  from  the  ^^  pestered'^'^  Grub  Street,  which  we  thuik^ 
he  never  saw,  except  in  his  march  to  Finsbury  Fields,  jre 
will  endeavour  to  find  out  a  respectable  tenant  for  the  antient 
mansion  in  Hanover  Court. 

In  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury  taken  the  30th  day 
of  December,  1567,  we  find  an  account  of  "  a  tenement,  a 
lodge,  a  loft  over  a  gate,  and  five  gardens  in  the  tenure  of 
William  Erdiswick,  mercbant-taylor,  whereof  four  abntted 
on  Finsl)ury-field  en  the  east,  and  Ghiswell  Street  oi^  the 
south. — A  cottage  and  certain  gardens  in  the  tenure  of  Joha 
Mansbridge,  merchant-taylor,  lying  in  Chfswell  Street  on 
the  south,  -containing  in  length  from  north  to  south,  stretch- 
ing along  a  brick  wall,  belonging  to  the  lands  sometime' 
John  Wish's,  founder,  on  the  west  party,  thirteen  rods  and 
eight  feet  of  assize;  and  in  breadth  at  the  itortb  end,  abut* 
ting  upon  the  ground  or  garden  plots,  sOme  time  John  Con-- 
ingsbt/sj  Gent,  and  now  in  the  tenure  of  William  East,  Gent."^ 
Now  we  rather  think,  with  due  deference  to  higher  autho- 
rity, 
*  Maidand. 
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rity,  that  the  hoose  aHuded  to  was  built  by  William  East, 
gentleman,  oppfl  the  land  fdrmeriy  held  by  Mr.  Coningsbv, 
and  afterwards  held  by  Mr.  East,  in- right  Df  his  wife.  "It 
stretched  from  east  to  west  fifteen  rods  and  nine  feet,  and 
from  north  to  soutH  the  length  bf  fifteen  rods,  six  feet,  and 
in  breadth  at  the  erid  towards  the  soiithj  from  the  east  to  the 
west  abutting  upon  ChisWell  Street,  fourteen  rods  and  five 
feet  "  *  The  bouse  was  probably  tenanted  by  Wiluam 
BuLLEYN,  M.  D.  a  physician  of  great  learning  and  experi- 
ence, and  a  very  eminent  botanist.  He  travelled  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  plants;  and 
was  not  only  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  English  vegetables^  but  was  also  skilled  in  their 
virtues.  He  read  the  Greeks  Rdman,  and  Arabian  authors 
in  his  own  faculty,  and  wrote  several  treatises  himself.  The 
collection  of  his  works  is  intitled  "  Bulleyn's  Bulwarkc  of 
Defence  against  all  Sickness,  Soreness  and  Wounds,  that  do 
daily  assault  Mankind;  which  Bulwarke  is  kept  with  Hilla. 
rius  the  Gardener,  Health  the  Physician,  with  their  Chyru- 
gian,  to  help  the  wounded  Soldiers,"  &c.  1562.  In  this  col- 
lection  is  his  ^^  Book  of  Simples,^*  his  ^^  Dialogue  between 
Soreness  and  Surgery,"  &c.  He  was  ait  ancestor  to  Dr. 
Stukely.  He  died  in  1576,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Gilesj  Cripplegate,  in  the  same  grave  with  hb  brother 
Richard  Bulleyn,  a  divinci  who  died  thirteen  years  before. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  their  tomb,  with  some  Latin  verses 
in  their  praise^  wherein  they  are  said  to  have  been  as  pioos 
as  they  were  learned.  Of  Dr.  Bulleyn,  particularly  it  is 
said  ^'  that  he  was  always  ready  to  accomoiodate  the  poor  a» 
well  as  the  rich  with  medicines  for  the  relief  of  ^heir  dis- 
tempers."'    The  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  cabinet  maker. 

On  the  west  side  (X  Grub  Street,  is  a  place  of  worship 
called  The  City  Chapel,  a  modern  building  for  the  use  of 
Protestant  Dissenters.  < 

There  is  a  passage  through  Hanover  Court  to  Moor  Lane# 
and   Little  Moorfields,   at  the  north  end  of  which  is 
*  Strype*«  Stow,  II.  97- 
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Hopemajcer's  Alley,  la  which  is. a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  It  experienced  the  lot  of  othen  belongiog  to  tb^ 
ftame  .persuasion,  in  1780. 

Nothing  attractive  in  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis  arre$ti 
the  attention,  till  we  arrive  at 

FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

This  handsome  pile  of  buildings  is  situated  on  the  waste, 
formerly  denominated  Moorfields.  We  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  volume*  given  the  antieat  history  of 
this  spot.  We  shall  add  an  extract  from  Pennant,  of  its 
state  in  his  time.  "  These  fields/*  says  he,  **  were,  till  of 
late  years,  the  haunt  of  most  motley  amusements,  and 
some  of  not  the  most  innocent  nature ;  among  them  was 
every  allurement  to  low  gaming,  by  little  fraudulent  tricks. 
It  was  likewise  the  great  Gymnasium  of  our  capital,  the 
resort  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  and  foot-ball  players, 
and  every  manly  recreation.  Here  the  mountebanks  set  up 
their  stages,  and  dispensed  infallible  medicines,  for  every 
species  of  disease,  to  the  gaping  gulls  who  surrounded 
them.  Here  too,  I  lament  to  say,  religion  set  up  its  stage 
itinerant,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees ;  and  here  the  pious 
well-meaning  Whitfield  long  preached  so  successfully,  as 
to  steal  from  a  neighbouring  charlatan  the  greater  part  of 
his  numerous  admirers,  in  defiance  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
doctor,  and  the  witty  'sallies  of  his  pied  attendant  The 
faithful  nierrj/  andrew  told  his  master  not  to  be  discouraged ; 
he  would  engage  soon  to  dislodge  this  powerful  adversary. 
He  accordingly  climbed  a  tree  above  the  head  of  the  zea- 
lous preacher,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an'  exstatic  attitude, 
received  from  the  impious  wretch  the  full  efiects  of  a  most 
active  drug,  and  was  forced  to  quit  his  discourse  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  But  andrew  found  it  difficult  to 
escape  with .  his  life ;  for  be  .was  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
showers  of  stones  from  the  justly  enraged  congregation ; 
and  long  felt  in  his  battered  bones,  the  consequence  of  his 
wit.    Mr.  Whitfield  used  often  to  relate  the  advepture  with 
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Bh  hsn^itf ;  aad  I  received  this  accoiint  fiom  m  gcntii* 
taNi  who  heard  him  describe  bis  piteoas  mishap*.'' 

The  manors  o(  Holywell  and  Finobury  had  been  gnmteA 
a^  a  very  early  period  to  the  prebend  of  Finsburry,  or  r»- 
dier  Fensburtff  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul^  London.  The 
prebetidary^  Robert  de  Baldoek,  in  1315,  therefore  granted 
all  his  property  in  the  manors  to  Sir  John  Gisors,  mayor, 
and  to  the  commonalty  of  London,  for  which  they  were  to 
pay  to  him  and  his  successors  the  annual  sum  of  twenty 
ahUKngs.  The  right  afterwards  reverted  to  the  cburcb; 
and  in  the  last  century  the  prebendary  granted  to  the  city  a 
leiose  for  forty-one  years.  It  was  then  discovered  that  to 
build  on  such  a  short  tenure  would  be  imprudent.  There- 
fore, the  prebendary  applied  to  parliament ;  and  io  &e  year 
1768,  an  act  passed,  to  enable  Christopher  Wilson,  D.D. 
and  prebendary  of  Finsbury  (afterwuds  bishop  of  Bristol) 
to  grant,  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  a  lease 
of  the  prebendal  estate  for  a  term  of  ninety- nine  years;  the 
city  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  the  purposes  of  it  into 
execution ;  and  in  1770,  the  lease  was  granted. 

In  1773,  the  committee,  attended  by  Dr.  Wilson^  having 
inspected  several  plans  and  designs  for  the  improvement  of 
the  estate,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  best  me^ 
thod  of  improvement  would  be,  to  begin  by  buildii^  a 
Square,  upon  the  middle  of  Moorfields,  agreeably  to  a 
sketch  then  produced.  Mr.  Dance,  the  city  surveyor,  was 
likewise  directed  to  make  another  design  of  the  whole  estate^ 
introducing  the  square,  and  disposing  of  the  other  parts  t» 
the  best  advantage.  The  plan  for  improving  the  estate  was 
not,  however,  decidedly  agreed  upon  till  1777;  aa,  early 
in  that  year,  an  order  was  made  by  the  common  couhcil,  ts 
fix  in  the  council  chamber  a  plan  for  its  improvemeaL 
On  the  18th  of  June,  a  report  was  made  by  a  aub-con- 
mittee;  when  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.' Dance  should  ^'maka 
a  plan  for  letting  the  east  part  of  the  Artillery  Ground,  mi 
also  plans  and  elevations  for  letting  the  ground  on  tbo  east 
and  south  sides  of  the  intended  south  ^uare;  and  on  tfaa 
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mmfa  side  of  the  ^uartefs  of  MoorfieMs,  diridiiig  the  said 
pieces  of  ground  respectively  in  proper  lots.*' 

A  new  street  from  Finsbury,  2dong  the  north  side  of  tiit 
quarters  of  Moorfiel^Si  into  New  Broad  Street ;  and  anotb^ 
along  the  east  side  to  London  Wall,  at  Moorgate,  were  pro* 
posed,  but  did  not  take  effect. 

At  first,  the  ground  in  Moorfidds  was  contuiiially  ad^ 
Tertifed  to  be  let  on  building  leases,  but  there  were  noiMd^ 
dings.  Since  that  time,  howisver,  the  present  magnific^ent 
square  has  arisra  on  the  «ite« 

Hie  west  »d0  of  the  square,  except  two  houses  at  tht 
oorth  end,  was  built  in  1777;  and  from  that  time  it  lay 
dormant  many  years,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  be  acu 
counted  for  by  the  following  circumstan^se :  Dutton  Sea- 
man,  Esq.  comptroller  to  the  corporation,  being  almost 
superannuated,  was  suspended  from  active  (smpk>yipent,  bujt 
enjoyed  the  emolument  of  the  place  he  h»d  purchased. 
IMr.  Bushnan,  then  senior  clerk  in  the  office,  was  appointed 
assistant,  with  a  proper  allowance ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Seaman,  in  1785,  was  chosen  his  successor,  with  ^,  S9» 
laiy  of  700/.  per  annum  ^  and  the  profits  of  the  leases^  Thp 
abilities  of  the  new  comptroller  very  evidently  appeared^ 
when  Us  own  benefit  was  united  with  the  improvements 
Plans  soon  came  forward ;  and  in  1789,  the  north  aide  was 
let;  in  1790,  the  east  side;  in  the  year  following,  the  south  * 
side ;  and  the  surrounding  streets  in  progression.  The  good 
efiects  were  quickly  evinced  by  the  profits;  for,  in  1788, 
the  rents  produced  only  4792/. ;  *and  in  1797,  they  encreased 
to  7598/. 

The  original  design  was,  to  make  the  centre  of  the  square 
a  piece  pf  water,  the  ground  being  so  low  as  to  be  formed 
for  it ;  ^nd  d].9Jt  it  might  be  a  reservoir,  in  case  of  fire^  or 
accident  to  th,e  New  Kiver ;  but  from  the  apprehension  that 
it  would  be  ;a  deposit  for  filth,  and  unwholesome,  it  WM 
changed  to  a  garden,  by  far  the  more  agreeable  accommou 
dation  to  the  inhabitants.  The  expense  of  making  the 
area,  and  other  contingencies,  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  WM 
defrayed  by  the  corporation,  and  must  be  jfrfaced  among  tha 
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works  of  therr  munificence.  Their  objeft  was,  to  accom- 
modate the  merchants  with  dwellings,  and  create  a  respec- 
table neighbourhood  near  the  city ;  but  so  Uttle  prospect 
was  there  of  benefit  to  the  builder,  even  at  the  low  prices  for 
which  the  lotted  ground  was  let,  that  the  person  who  took 
the  three  first  lots  of  ground,  petitioned  to  be  released  froaa 
Us  bargain,  after  the  foundations  and  part  of  the  houses 
were  built,  though  they  became  ultimately  a  profit  to  him 
"of  5000/. ! 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  builders,  two  houses  on  the  south 
side'fell  down  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  built,  and  the  rest 
of  that  side  lay  in  a  most  perilous  state.  The  corporatioo 
upon  this  caused  a  survey  to  be  taken,  and  took  such  ef- 
fectual measures,  that  at  present  Finsbury  Square  does 
loot  give  place  iri  hieauty,  and  not  much  in  size,  to  the  most 
-Roasted  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  metropolis  *. 

Mr.  Gwynne,  among  his  other  improvements  f,  proposed, 
that  a  convenient  street  should  be  formed  from  Moorfieids  to 
T&rt)gmorton  Street,  through  Austin  Friars,  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  Bank,  &c.  with  streets  of  communication  ifilo 
Broad  Street,  and  Coleman  Street.  He  also  proposed  that 
Bethlem  Hospital  should  be  removed,  and  die  are^  formed 
into  a  most  beautiful  square.  Part  of  his  plan  has  beea 
adopted,  the  hospital  is  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
a  large  street  is  intended  to  continue  from  the  Citj  Road  to 
the  Mansion  House. 

At  the  south. west  angle  of  this  square,  is  a  large  build- 
ing, constructed  for  a  bookseller's  shop  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  by  James  Lackington,  Esq.  who,  from  a  very 
small  capital,  raised  himself  by  indefatigable  endeavours  to 
opulence  and  celebrity.  He  was  originally  a  shoemaker  m 
Buiihill  Row,  where  he  commenced  bookseller  of  pam- 
phlets, &c.  He  then  removed  to  Chiswell  Street,  ami 
having  purchased  the  present  shop,  through  which  a  coach 
and  six  horses  might  pass,  retired  to  enjoy  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated.  The  catalogue  of  Lackington,  Alleo,  and 
Co.  sells  at  the  vast  price  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.'* ' 

*  Pennant.    Europ.  Mag.  1802. 
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From  FinsburySqiiare,  we  pass  down  Chiswell  Street, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  stands  the  Artillery  House, 
which  shall  be  described  in  its  due  place.  On  the  south 
side  stood  theantient  Manor  House  of  FmsBURY;  which, 
having  buffered  many  delapidations,  was  let  out  as  a  <iarpet 
warehouse,  and  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  respectable 
houses  which  occupy  its  site. 

Near  Bunhiir  Row,  is  a  large  touse,  In  wbich  letter- 
founding  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by 

.  ...   WILLIAM  CASLON. 

This  ingenious' artist  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to 
an  engraver  of'ornam.cntson  gun  barrels,  and,  after  th6 
expiration  of  his  time,  carried  on  that  trade  for  some  time; 
but\vithout  confining  his  ingenuity  to  embellishing,  instru- 
ments of  war,  he  diverted  himself  in  making  tools  for 
bookbinders,  and  for  chasing  silver  plate.  Mr.WrlliaiA 
Bowyer,  the  elder,  having  accidentally  seen  the '  lettering 
of  a  book  remarkably  neat,  enquired  out  the  artist  who  had 
cut  the  letters,  and  thence  commenced  ah  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Caslon,  whom  he  soon  after  took  to  Jameses  letter- 
foundery,  in  Bartholomew  Close.  Caslon  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  process;  but  being  asked  by  Mr. Bowyer, 
whether  he  oould  undertake  to  cut  types,  requested  a  day- 
for  consideration,  and  then  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Such 
an  answer  induced  Mr.  Bowyer  to  consult  two  other  eminent 
printers,  and  they  had  such  confidence  in  Mr.  Caslon's  abi- 
lities that  they  lent  him  500/. 

The  choice  they  made  evinced  their  judgment ;  for  Caslon 
applied  himself  with  equal  assiduity  and  success.  The 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  consequence 
of  a  representation  from  Mr.  Solomon  Negri,  a  native  of 
Damascus,  in  Syria,  M^ho  was  well  skilled  in  the  oriental 
tongues,  and  had  been  professor  of  Arabic,  deemed  it  ex« 
pedient  to  print,  in  1720,  for  the  use  of  the  eastern  churches, 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalter  in  the  Arabic  language. 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Caslon  was  appointed  to  cut  the 
fount;  which  he  deqominated  the  Arabic  English*  Afler 
luK  had  finished  this  fount,  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  own 
2  name 
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name  in  Pica  Roman^  at  the  bottom  of  end  of  Ae  Anibic 

specimens ;  this  being'  seen  by  Mr.  Palmer,  a  printer,  he 
advised  to  cut  the  whi^e  fount  of  Pica ;  some  circomstaaces 
intervening.  Palmer  retracted  his  advice,  and  attempted  to 
discourage  what  he  had  suggested.  This  justly  oflTeaded 
Mr.  Caslon,  and  he  applied  to  the  Jiberal  triuniTirate  wiis 
bad  been  his  first  patrons,  and  under  Mr.  JBowyer^s  inspec- 
tion he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beautiful  fount  of  Ei^glisb  wbicb 
was  used  in  printing  the  works  of  Selden,  and  the  Coptic 
types,  made  use  of  for  Dr.  Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Pen. 
tateuch.  Mr.  Bowyer  was  always  acknowledged  by  him  to 
Jbe  his  master,  from  whoni  he  had  learned  his  art ;  in  wluch 
be  arrived  at  length  to  such, perfection,,  that  he  not  oolj 
freed  England  from  the  necessity  of  importing  types  finom 
Holland,  but  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  those  cast  hj 
Jbioif  be  so  far  exceeded  the  productions  of  the  best  artifi- 
4:er$,  that  bis  workmanship  was  frequently  exported  to  tim 
£h>ntinent,  as,  with  great  justice  and  eonfidence  it  might  be 
msserted,  that  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  letter-ibundiag, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  first 
jbundery  was  in  a  small  house  in  Helmet  Bow,  Old  Street ; 
^afterwards  in  Ironmonger  Kow,  and  ultimately,  in  1735,  it 
was  removed  to  Chiswell  Street,  where  he  became  pre-' 
eminent  in  his  ingenious  profession. 

Having  acquired  opulence  by  his  industry,  he  was  put 
into  the  commissioo  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  consigned  the  active  part  of  his  business  to  his 
son ;  he  then  retired  to  a  rural  residence  at  Bethnal  Green^ 
where  be  died  January  23,  1766,  aged  seventy^four ;  leav- 
ing the  character  of  a  first-rate  artist,  a  tender  master,  and 
Ml  hon^,  friendly,  and  benevolent  man.  He  was  buried 
Bt  St.  Luke's  church.  Old  Street.  Sir  John  Hawkins  par- 
ticularly  celebrated  his  hospitality,  his  social  qualities,  and 
his  love  of  music.  The  foundery  is  still  carried  on  by  the 
fiwaily*. 

Type  SraEXT,  is  so  denominated  from  another  letter 
fotfndeiy^  recently  established  by  Mcssra.  Fry  av d  Co.  who 
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htJve  published  $t  very  ingetimui  specimen  of  tbe  Tarioua 
rfpes  in  an  elegant  manner. 

Nothing  fbrtber  is  worthy  of  notice  in  Chtswell  Street,  till 
we  eoma  to 

WHITBREAiys  BREWHOUSE. 

Tlic  history  of  this  brewery  is  involved  in  the  peroral 
anecdotes  of  its^late  founder  and  proprietor. 

Sam UBL  WhitbreaDi  Esq.  was  the  son  of  m  yeoman^ 
who  lived  at  the  Bams  at  Cardington,  in  Bedfordrfiire,  oil 
an  estate  of  100/.  peraimum.  This  estate  deirolnng  to  the 
son  at  the  old  gentleman^s  decease,  he  improved  iC  by 
building ;  and  from  one  gradual  propitious  circumstance  to^ 
another,  be  arrivied  to  the  possession  of,  at  least,  a  mil- 
jLioK  OF  MovBT.  His  oxtensive  establishments  in  tbi# 
brewery  were  long  unrivalled ;  and,  perhaps  in  a  great  de^ 
gree,  still  remain  so.  After  having  sat  member  of  parli»» 
ment  for  several  sessions,  as  representative  of  Bedford^  ut 
which  he  maintaiued  an  independence  and  integprity  unifomt 
and  unostentatious,  he  died  on  the  Uth  of  June,  1796« 
His  liberal  benevolence  was  experienced  in  every  parish 
where  he  had  ^py  property,  and  his  charity,  was  as  exten- 
sive as  it  was  judicious;  his  private  distributions  estceeded 
the  sum  of  3000/.  annually ;  for  no  proper  application  was 
repulsed*  During  his  life  he  settled  a  perpetual  rent  charger 
on  these  premises  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  guineas,  for 
the  use  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lunatics. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  heads  of  his 
Will:  Tohisson,^  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  he  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  freehold  estates,  together  with  all  the 
brewery  concerns,  except  a  part  to  his  daughter,  wife  of 
GeorgeGiey,  captain  of  the  Boyne  man  of  war,  and  briv 
dier  to  Lord  Howick,  which  was  secured  to  her  as  a  mar-> 
riage  settlement.  To  his  soa-in-law,  James  Gordon,  Esq* 
fo  his  nephews,  Jacob  Whitbread,  and  John  Wingate  Jen- 
nings, Esqrs.  3000/.  each;  ako  10,000/.  the  amount  of 
aevml  bonds  given  by  Lord  St.  John,  his  son-in-law^  to 
whom  be  left  1000/.  the  amount  of  another  bond,  idso  given 
fajfaim. 

To 
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To  his  diree  head  clerks  he  left  500/.  each|  they  are  also 
trustees  for  the  Brewery.  To  his  private  clerk  5001.  To  hb 
Sutler  100/.  and  to  every  servant  throughout  his  conccras, 
including  clerks,  domestics,  draymen,  and  every  other  dc- 
scription,  be  left  tokens  of  his  regard,  besides  various  sums, 
from  100/.  to  10/.  in  annuities  to  old  servants,  and  widows  tf 
servants. 

He  also  made  a  clause  in  his  Will,  ''  that  should  his  clerb 
Messrs.  Green,  Yellowly  and  Sangster,  at  any  time  bedcsi- 

^  rous  of  purchasing  a  share  in  the  brewery  concerns,  bbsoo 
should  accede  to  the  proposal,  and  give  tbem  credit  for  any 
sum  they  might  want  for  that  purpose,  on  their  own  boods^ 
not  exceeding  100,000/. 

To  the  different  hospitals  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, 
he  bequeathed  upwards  of  15,000/,  among  which  are  St  Bar- 
thoIomew\s,  Bethlem,  Lying-in,  St.  George's,  and  St.  Luke's. 
To  two  charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Luke,  500/.  each.  To  repairing  the  gaol  of  Bedford, 
300/.  also  towards  building  an  infirmary  4000/.  and  for  its 
mainten?ince  4000/.  more.  Besides  these,  the  manylcgaci« 
left  to  old  acquaintances,  friends,  rectors,  curates,  tenaats, 
and  distant  relations,  are  incredible,  all  accumulated  froa 
the  vast  concern  of  the  Chiswell  Street  Brewery;  tb« 
extent  and  celebrity  of  which  induced  king  George  IIL  his 
queen,  and  the  royal  family  to  pay  Mr.  Whitbread  a  visit, 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1787.  The  steam  engine,  then  lately 
erected,  and  first  applied  by  Mr.  Whitbread  to  the  purposes 
of  the  brewery  took  up  much-  of  their  attention.  In  ihc 
great  store  were  three  thousand  and  seven  barrels  of  beer. 
They  also  viewed  the  amazing  stone  cistern,  of  such  vast 
magnitude  as  to  hold  four  thousand  barrekof  liquor;  and 
two  hundred  men  and  eighty  horses  at  their  various  occupa- 

'  tions.  After  having  inspected  every  part  of  the  premises  in 
a  minute  manner,  the  royal  visitants  retired  into  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  partook  of  a  cold  collation,  as  magnificeot  a^ 
affluence  and  arrangement  could  make  it.  The  whole  sef- 
vice  was  plate,  and  there  ^^as  an  assortment  of  every  winei^ 
the  world ;  but  that  the  board  might  not  be  incomplete,  some 
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t>£  Whitbread's  Iktirb  was  poured  from  a  large  bottle  that 
had  more  excellent  Angularities  than  meresi^eto  recommend 
it.  Aftwr  partaking  6f  ►this  plentiful  regale,  the  royal  visits, 
ants  left  Chiawell  Street,*  highly  satisfied  with  the  various 
species  of  their  entertainment. 

The- continuation  of  the  street  westward  is  called  Beech 
Street,  foriherly  Beech  Lane,  which  was  so  named  froift 
Nicholas  de"  la  Beech,*  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Londoni 
ivho  was  displacfed'ln  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  lit.    .  •      . 

Behind  the  houses  oh  the  north  side  of  this  street  is  a  squart 
pdAce,  which  was  for  many  years  occupied  by  a  market  for 
xneat,  &c.  and  called  Red  Lion  Market. 

At  the  back  oF  the  houses  on  the  south  side,  in  BEEcri 
Lane,  are  eight  almshouses  built  by  the  company  of  Drapers^ 
in  the  year  1540,  for  eight  poor  Widows  of  their  own  frater* 
nity;  according  to  the  will  of  Lady  Ann  Askew,  widow  of 
Sir  Christopher  Askew,  draper,  mayor  in  15.33,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  3/.  and  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  per  annum. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  worthy  lady  was  mo- 
ther to  a  lady  of  both  her  names,  whose  sufferings  in  1546 
make  humanity  sliudder.  Anne  Askew  was  a  lady  of  queen 
Catharine  Par*^  courts  and  was  accused  of  denying  Henry 
the  Eighth's  favourite  position  of  the  real  presence  in  the  sa-* 
crament.  She  was  most  inhumanly  put  to  the  rack  in  the 
Tower,  to  make  her  discover  her  patrons  and  abettors  at 
court,  among  whom  the  queen  hersdf  was  suspected  to  bg 
the  chief;  but  her  inflexible  constanfCy  and  fidelity  reflected 
no  less  honour  on*  the  unhappy  sufferer,  than  shame  on  her 
tyrannical  persecutor.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive,  and  was  so  dislocated  by  the  torture  to  which  she  had 
been  put,  that  she  Was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  stake  in  a 
chair.  She  was  executed  in  Smithfield,  in  company  with  John 
Lassels,  -Nicholas  Otorden  piriest,  and  J.  Adlam,  taylor. 
Di-.  Shaxton,  formerly  bishop  of  Salisbury,  recanted  at  the 
fife,  and  exhorted  them  to*  do  the  same;  but  they  refused, 
and  were  martyffed  for  their  faith. ' 

Near  this  place  stood  the  antient  rdsidence  of  the  abbot* 
Vol.  IIL    No.  64.  T  t  of 
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of  Ramsey,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  After  ttedb' 
solution  it  came  to  the  possession  of  Sir  Drew  Drewry,  and 
was  called  Drewry  House;  it  was  also  the  residence  of 
prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  king  and  queen;  of  Boliemia,  and 
grandson  of  James  I.  This  prince  came  to  England  to  assise 
bis  uncle  Charles  I.  about  the  time  that  monarch  had  erected 
his  standard  at  Nottingham.  He  possessed  in  a  high  d^ree 
that  kind  of  courage  which  is  betterHo  attack  than  defend, 
and  is  less  adapted  to  the  land  service  than  that  of  the  sea, 
whqre  precipitate  valour  is  in  its  element.  He  seldom  en- 
gaged but  he  gained  the  advantage,  which  he  generally  lost 
by  pursuing  it  too  far.  Having  surrendered  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  almost  as  soon  as  he  appeared  be- 
fore it,  his  uncle  deprived  him  of  all  his  commissions.  After 
his  cousin  Charles  II.  was  restored,  prince  Rupert  commanded 
the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  in 
i666.  His  courage  in  this  war  is  mentioned  with  high  en- 
comiums by  poets  and  historians;  but  he  richly  deserved 
them.  In  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  seemed  to  retain  all 
the  activity  and  fire  of  his  youth,  and  beat  tlie  enemy  in  se- 
veral engagements.  He  was  also  celebrated  for  his  ingenu- 
ity, and  for  the  invention  of  mezzotinto,  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  hint  from  a  soldier  scraping  his  rusty  fusil ;  it 
is  also  said  that  the  first  print  of  that  kind  ever  published  was 
the  performance  of  the  prince.  He  also  invented  the  glass 
drops,  and  also  a  metal  which  was  called  by  his  name,  in 
which'guns  were  cast;  and  contrived  an  excellent  method  for 
boring  them,  for  which  purpose  a  water  mill  was  erected  at 
Hackney  Marsh,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  undertaker, 
as  the  secret  died  with  the  illustrious  inventor.  He  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Christopher  Kirby,  whose  descendant  after- 
wards lived  in  Crowder's-wcll  Alley,  Jewiil  Street,  the  secret 
of  tempering  the  best  fish-hooks  in  England.* 

It  is  said  that  Charles  I.  paid  the  prince  a  visit  in  this 
house,  and  that  the  ringers  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  had  a 
gratuity  for  complimenting  the  royal  guest  with  a  peal.-— 
Prince  Rupert  in  his  advanced  life  removed  to  Spring  Gar- 
dens, where  he  died,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1682.  It 
was  lately  inhabited  by  a  currier. 

la 
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In  Gloters'  Couht  stood  GLOVERS'  HALL,  wKch 
iiaving  been  long  deserted  by  the  company,  was  converted  to 
other  purposes. 

The  COMPANY  of  GLOVERS,  were  not  incorporated 
till  the  !4th  of  Car.  L  who,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  in 
the  year  1638,  granted  them  a  charter  by  the  name  and  style 
of  "  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Fellowship  of  the 
Company  of  Glovers  of  the  City  of  London."  It 
IS  a  fi  very  company,  governed  by  a  master,  fourwardenS| 
end  a  court  of  assistants. 

Golden  Lane  is  a  very  mean  street,  and  indifferently  in« 
habited.  Here  Richard  pallard,  Esq.  of  Islington,  citizen 
and  painter-siainer,  founded  thirteen  alms-bous^  for  as  many 
poor  people,  and  endowed  each  with  two-pence  per  week, 
and  a  load  of  coak  divided  yearly  among  them.  These  dom- 
inations were  charged  upon  certain  lands  in  Islington. 

GOLDEN  LANE  BREWERV. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  a  concern  of  the  most  liberal 
nature,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  benefits  the  labouring ' 
classes  of  m^ji  by  its  utility,    preserves  their  health,  apd 
furnishes  theni  with  ivholesome  beverage  unincumbered  by 
monopoly  and  eytortlQu.. 

For  a  coo&iderable  tiipe,  the  extreme  bad  quality  of  what 
was  denominate4  malt  liq^ojr  bad  been  a  subject  of  serious 
complaint.  The  chemical  preparation^  and  drugs  infused 
into  the  composition  called  Portek^  and  its  deleterious  and 
hurtful  qualities,  had  long  determined  the  generality  of  ci« 
tizens  to  refuse  a  beverage,  the  ingredients  of  which  initi« 
ated  a  constant  course  of  bodily  disorder.  This  determina- 
tion, however,  could  not  become  general;  because  the  la^ 
bouring  poor,  accustomed  to  the  vajrietics  of  business  or  toil- 
some exercise,  were  in  need  of  some  succedaneum,  to  sup- 
port them  under  fatigue;  land  as  they  were  unable  to  procure 
a  nutritious  and  wholesome  drink,  tliey  gladly  resorted  to 
the  first  substitute  which  presented  itself,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  horrid  form  of  mali  spirit ^  tlje  iipipoderate  use  of 
which  not  only  weakened  the  frame,  but  tended  more  to  con-  . 
Jaminate  the  morals  of  society  than  any  other  vicious  habit, 

T  t  2  Good 
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Good  malt  liquor  bad  always  been  considered  in  the  bigb- 
est  degree  wholesome.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the 
most  able  professors  of  medicine,  who  constantly  affirmed, 
"  that  in  tespect  to  strength,  clearness  (rf  complexion,  and 
soundness  of  constitution,  no  persons  excelled  se  much  as 
those  who  were  steadily  accustomed  to  drink  moderately  of 
this  kind  of  beverage." 

At  this  important  moment,  a  plan  of  a  public  brewery  was 
projected  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brown,  and  whxcb 
was  supported  by  several  liberal  minded  persons,  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  a  number  of  retailors  of  porter  and  ale;  and  soon 
after,  the  premises  in  question  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  good  intentions  of  the  projector  into  cflfect. 

Their  object  has  been  to  introduce  a  wholesome  and  com* 
fortable  beverage,  whereby  the  community  might  be  sup- 
plied with  a  commodity  brewed  from  malt  and  hops,  and  to 
provide  for  the  poorer  classes  (who  were  more  in  need  of  it) 
an  article  that  would  stand  the  test  of  examination ^  and  be 
found  to  possess  all  those  salubrious  qualities  that  once  ren- 
dered n.alt  liquor  desirable ;  they  have  not  entered  into  a 
discussion  of  what  materials  beer  should  or  should  not  be 
composed ;  they  have  only  considered  the  health  of  the  pnbJic, 
and  promised  nothing  more  than  they  would  endeavour  to 
perform,  by  restoring  to  the  public  what  in  former  tioies 
constituted  the  most  wholesome  potation  in  the  country. 

The  mode  which  they  pursued  was  by  means  of  shares  of 
50/.  each,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  the  first 
instalment  having  been  advanced,  by  way  of  guarantee,  no 
further  call  was  to  be  made  until  the  whole  of  the  property 
should  be  legally  secured,  and  the  necessary  deeds  attached 
to  it  duly  executed. 

The  applications  for  shares  were  numerous ;  vast  nnmbets 
of  respectable  publicans  proposed  to  sell  the  porter  of  this 
trewery,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  Brown  and 
Parry,  and  so  successful  has  it  been,  that  upwards  of  jS//j/- 
seven  thousand  barrels  were  brewed  in  the  first  year  of  its  com- 
menoe-nent,  malting  it  the  eighth  house  among  the  London 
breweries,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but,  if  conducted  upon  its 
present  extensive  scale,  will  by  the  industry  of  its  projector 
^^  and 
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)ind  supporters,  be  eqiial  to  every  promise  of  siipplyipg  the 
public  with  genuine  malt  liquor,  as  well  as  be  the  means  of 
keeping  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Higher  towards  the  north  is  a  building  with  various  figures, 
on  the  site  of  which  originally  stood  the  nursery  for  the  chil- 
dren  of  Henry  VIII.      Mr.  Alleyn,  an  eminent  comedian^ 
and  the  founder  of  Dulwich  college*  where  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  of  him,  purchased  the  lease  of  these  premises  of 
one  Brest,  for  240/.  he  then  built  the  play-house,  which  he 
denominated,  "  The  Bortune,"  that    cost  him  520/.  and 
for  private  buildings  120/.  so  that  the  whole  amounted  when 
it  was  finished,  in  1599,  to  the  sum  of  S80/.     It  was  a  square 
building,  eighty  feet  on  each  side,  partly  raised  upon  piles« 
The  basement  was  of  brick,  on  which  was  raised  a  frame  of 
three  stories,  the  first  twelve  feet,  the  second  eleven  feet, 
and  the  third  nine  feet  in  height,  which  were  formed  into 
divisions  of  gentlemens*  and  two-penny  rooms.     The  area  in 
the  interior  was  a  square  of  fifty-five  feet ;  the  stage  was 
forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  it  extended  to  the  middle  of 
the  area.     The  stage  and  dressing  room  was  covered ;  and 
the  area  was  open.     The  supporters  were  converted  into  pi- 
lasters crowned  with  satyrs.     Thus  the  whole  audience  sat 
exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather.     The  perform- 
ances ijrere  by  day- light;  for  the  air  must  consequently  have 
extinguished  lamps  or  candles.     This  must  have  been  a  mosi 
uncomfortable  situation  for  performers,  considering  the  ac-* 
tive  or  passive  characters  they  alternately  exhibited. 

As,  however,  many  of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen  an 
antient  theatrical  convcyanoe  of  property,  we  subinit  the 
following  extracts  for  their  entertainment : 

"Agreement  between  Philip  Hensloweand  Edward  Alleyn, 
Esquires;  and  Thomas  Downton,"  (Doughton,  or  Dowteo) 
who  it  seems  had  been  an  hireling  at  eight  shUliiigs  per  week 
"  as  long  as  they  plaj/y  and  after  they  lye  sty  He  one  fortnyght^ 
then  to  give  hime  hulfe  wages?^  The  forfeiture  for  non-  per- 
formance of  articles  was  40/.  if  he  played  in  any  other  house 
in  or  about  London  without  leave. 

The  ^reement  made  in  1608  stated,  that  in  consideration 
of  twenty  and  seven  pounds  and  ten  shUUngSy  they  demised, 

farmed. 
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iarmed,  and  leased  to  the  said  Thomas  Downion,  oneeiglitb 
part  of  a  fourth  part  of  all  such  gains  in  money  as  should 
thereafter,  during  the  term  of  thirteen  years,  arise,  gro», 
accrue,  or  become  due,  or  properly  belong  to  the  ssud  Philip 
Henslowe  and  Edward  Alley n,  &c.  for  or  by  reason  of  any 
stage-playingy  or  other  exercise,  commodity  or  use  whaoo* 
ever,  used  or  to  be  used  or  exercised  within  the  play-hoase 
of  the  said  P.  Henslowe  and  E.  Alley n,  commonly  called 
*  The  Fortune ^^  situate  and  being  between  Whitecross  Street, 
and  Golding  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  without  Crip- 
plegate,  London,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  &c. 

The  condition  upon  which  this  share  was  granted  appears 
strict,  with  respect  to  Downton ;  for  he  was  not  only  to  pa? 
ten  shillings  per  year  for  rent,  at  four  quarterly  payments; 
and  bear,  pay,  and  discbarge  one  equal  eight  part  of  a  fourth 
part  of  all  such  necessary  and  needful  charges  as  should  be 
bestowed  or  laid  forth  in  the  new  building  or  repairing  of  the 
play.house  during  thirteen  years  without  fraud  or  covyn; 
but  also,  that  he  should  not  at  any  time  during  the  term  giit 
over  the  faculty  or  quality  of  playing^  but  should  in  his  ovn 
person,  exercise  the  same  to  the  best  and  most  benefit  he 
eould  within  the  play-house  aforesaid,  during  the  term,  un- 
less he  should  become  unable,  by  reason  of  sickness,  or  any 
other  infirmity,  or  with  consent.  Downton,  also,  was  not 
at  any  time  during  the  term  to  play  or  exercise  the  faculty 
of  stage-playing  in  any  common  play-house  then  erected  or 
to  be  erected  within  the  said  city  of  London,  or  two  mil** 
compass,  other  than  in  the  said  play-house  called  The  For- 
tune, without  the  special  licence,  will,  consent,  and  agree- 
ment of  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  or  one  of  them,  their,  or  one 
of  their  executors  or  asMgns,  first  therefore  had  and  obtained 
in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals;  nor  was  he  to  give, 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  or  otherwise  do  away  any  part  of  hi* 
place,  without  the  licence  of  Henslowe  and  Alley n,  &c. 

This  Henslowe  or  Hinchloe,  was  Mr.  Alleyn*s  father^in- 
law,  to  whom,  in  February  1610,  he  sold  the  Bear  Garden* 
in  Southwark,  for  960/.  It  had  cost  him  for  the  parcfaas« 
dOO/«  for  the  patent  250/.  and  having  held  it  sixteen  years  at 
a  rent  of  60/.  sojthat  it  had  tftood  him  in  1410/. 

2  Tlic 
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tlie  term  of  the  abore  agreement  was  scarcely  completed, 
ipi'hen  an  accidental  (ire  in  1621  consumed  the  buiidingi  witk 
all  the  dresses,,  books,  and  other  property. 

It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  had  a  sign  of  the  fickle  goddess 
upon  the  front.  In  1661  it  was  oflfered  to  sale,  together  with 
the  ground  ou  which  it  stood ;  and  was  represented .  large 
enough  to  afford  room  for  twenty-thrce  tenements  with  gar-* 
dens,  and  a  space  for  a  street.  Its  present  appearance  is  de« 
plorable:  the  front  of  the  house  is  divided  into  mean  shops, 
and  wretched  apartments,  and  the  streety  now  called  P/^rj- 
hmtsc  Yardy  exhibits  a  contemptible  miniature  of  Rag  fair. 

The  following  list  of  play-houses  buih  in  London  and  the 
suburbs,  between  the  years  1570  and  1629,  when  that  in 
White-Friars  was  finished,  is  extracted  from  Dodsley's  Pre- 
face to  his  *^  Old  Plays:"  St.  Paul's  singing  school;  the 
Globe,  on  the  Bank-side,  Southwark ;  the  Swan  and  Hope, 
in  the  same  place ;  the  Fortune,  which  Maitland  asserts  to  be 
the  first  play-house  erected  in  London;  the  Red  Bull,  in  St» 
Jobn^s  Street;  the  Cross  Keys,  Gracechurch  Street ;, the 
Tuns;  the  Theatre^  the  Curtain;  the  Nursery,  in  Barbican; 
Black-Friars;  White  Friars;  Salisbury  Court ;  tho  Cock-pit^ ' 
and  the  Phoenix  in  Drury  Lane. 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  continuation  observes,  *'  that  the  Curtain 
was  in  Shoreditch,  a  part  of  which  district  still  retains  the 
name  of  The  Curiam,  Tlie  original  sign  hung  out  at  this 
tlieatre,  was  the  painting  of  a  striped  curtain.  We  learn, 
likewise,  from  Prynne's  IlisinomasfrLr,  that  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth  there  were  two  other  play-houses,  the  ona 
called  the  Bell  Savage  (situated  very  probably,  on  Ludgate 
Hill),  the  other  in  Bishopsgate  Street;  and  Taylor,  the  w;ater 
poet,  in  the  "  True  Cause  of  the  Waterman's  Suit  concerning 
Players,  in  1613,^'  mentions  another  Theatre  called  the  Rose. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Goldeii  Lane,  a  number  of  intri- 
cate streets  lead  to 

BRIDGfiWATER  SQUARE; 
which  is  small  but  neat, surrounded  with  plain,  but  handsome 
and  convenient  houses;  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  grass- 
plat,  shaded  with  trees,  and  encompassed  by  iron  rails. 

This 
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.  This  site  was  forrtierly  occupied  by  ♦BRiDGfe water  House, 
the  mansion  of  the  earls  of  that  title,  till  a  Gre  in  1687  de- 
stroyed all  the  premises,  in  which  the  honourable  Charles 
and  Thomas  Egertons,  sons  of  the  earl,  with  their  tutor,  fell 
a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames. 

Mr.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  this  place  in  his  time  was'  cele- 
brated  for  its  orchards,  "  productive  of  such  quantities  of 
fruits  as  never  were  produced  before  nor  after."  This  he 
attributed  to  the  decrease  of  smoke,  resulting  from  the  scar- 
city of  coal,  when  Newcastle  had  refuse?!  to  supply  the  city 
with  that  article  during  the  civil  wars.  He  inveighs  at  the 
time  with  great  indignation  at  the  increase  of  that  species  of 
fiiel;  and  at  the  introduction  of  so  many  manufactories,  pro- 
ductive of  smoke,  which  not  only  deformed  our  noblest  build, 
ings  with  the  sooty  tinge,  but"  dso,  from  the  quantity  of 
coal,  brought  on  catarrhs,  coughs,  and  consumptions,  in  a 
degree  unknown  in  Paris,  and  other  cities  which  made  use 
of  wood  only.  His  words  are  strong :  *^  The  city  of  Lon- 
don, resembles  rather  the  face  of  mount  ^tna,  the  court  of 
Vulcan  Stromboli,  or  the  suburbs  of  Hell,  than  an  assembly 
of  rational  creatures,  and  the  imperial  seat  of  our  incompa^ 
rable  monarch."  The  project  of  this  good  and  able  writer. 
of  supplying  London  with  wood  fires,  was  certainly  very  hu- 
mane ;  but,  from  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  even  in  his 
days,  was  as  little  feasible  as  it  would  be  at  present.*  - 

Through  an  alley  at  the  north-west  corner,  we  are  led  to 
Brackley  Street,  and  Fan* s  Alley ^  in  which  is  a  private  house 
a  few  years  since  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Rogers,  and  called 
Monmouth  IlalL  He  was  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  to  king 
George  III.  and  having  saved  money  in  his  situation,  built 
this  house,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Monmouth  Hall,  from 
the  county  in  which  he  was  born. 

At  the  end  of  Fan's  Alley,  are  the  boundary  posts  of  the 
city  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

Lower  down  towards  the  south  is  an  elegant  house,  tlie  re« 
sidence  of  the  late  Thomas  Skinner,  P2sq.  who,  from  a 
bumble  lit^e  jof  life,  rose  by  probity  and  assiduity  in  his  biisi- 
ness  of  an  auctioneer,  and  by  the  good  opinion  which  be 

justl 
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jusdy  merited  from  his  fellow  citizens,  to  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  city ;  and  during  the  year  1795,  when  he  was  lord 
mayor,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  maintained  good  order  in  the 
city  wlkilst  the  state  trials  of  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke,  &c.  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  charges  of  high  treason.  Mr- 
Alderman  Skinner,  had  previously  rendered  himself  va- 
luable to  hi3  fellow  citizens  in  his  magisterial  capacity  on  thf 
following  occasion. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1790,  between  the^hours  of  twelv^ 
and  one  in  the  morning,  a  dreadful  fire  happened  near  thq 
corner  of  Long  Lane,  which  destroyed  all  the  houses  tdr 
Carthusian  Street,  and  property  to  the  value  of  30,000/, 
A  person  of  the  name  of  James  Flindall,  being  detecte4 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  at  the  fire,  caused 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  Mr.  Skinner,  offering  to  disclose 
all  the  horrid  particulars  of  that  calamity,  provided  the  al« 
derman  procured  his  majesty^s  pardon.  By  the  laudabla 
exertions  of  the  alderman,  two  accomplices  were  appre- 
bended,  and  Flindall,  the  third  accomplice,  was  admitted 
evidence  for  the  crown  :  who  disclosed  a  scene  of  most  de- 
liberate  and  unparalleled  villainy,  the  object  of  which  waft 
the  concerted  scheme  of  firing  the  premises  in  question,  for 
the  sake  of  the  plunder.  On  the  30th  of  October,  Edward 
Lowe  and  William  Jobbins,  were  tried  for  the  offence  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  fully  convicted.  They  were  executed  op- 
posite the  place  of  their  depredation,  on  the  20th  of  No^ 
vember,  and  confessed  the  fact  for  which  they  suffered.  Aa 
inscription  in  stone  affixed  in  the  corner  house  facing  Bar- 
bicim,  records  the  transaction. 

Barbican.  We  have  very  fully  flated  the  natufe  of  the 
watch  tower,  whence  this  ftreet  was  called*,  jt  bad  an- 
tiently  been  called  Houndsditch,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  filth 
of  the  city,  as  was  that  before  mentioned  near  Aldgate. 
An  inqulfition  was  made  in  the  third  yenr  of  the  reign  of  Kd« 
wardL  concerning  purprestures  in  the  city,  and  concerning 
ane  Thomas  Juvenal,  •'  who  had  appropriated  to  himself  of 
the  king's  soil  without  Le  Barbekan^  a  certain  place,  con* 
Vol.  Lp.2l4 
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Umiiti  iiriykei  in  tength,  ^M  tbiii  te&:  ih  MmMi,  ttt 
inclosed  it  With  an  eanfi  wall :  arid  mnstfef  Nicolattt  Bm- 
baiizodii  then  lield  it.  tTpdn  thU  pie^nttfietft,  in&de  trf  d^ 
jufat^s,  tlie  king's  jufticcs  commalnd^d  the  sheirifis  of  hoth 
ildrt  t6  summon  the  said  Mibdlas;  Wbd  s^id,  th&t  bt  had 
iib'thing  to  do  with;  rior  laid  anjr  claim  to  the  s£iid  fitirpvH- 
tiire ;  but  that  he  ^as  tetiAnt  to  Tbdirias  Flt!^.SiiiiM  de 
Btirgh.  The  said  Thomas  came,  and  prated  that  be  migriit 
irrent  tfce  siirbe  of  ihfe  king  for  three-pence  prr  annunif  which 
ivas  granted,  bebaii^t  the  twelvis  sworn  inen  witrtes^Ml,  tfaic 
the  said  inclbsure  x^ik  no  atinoysLnce.  And  it  was  adjiidged, 
tbai  tti^  king  might  j-bcover  the  arrearages  bf  the  said  pur- 
l^tesiurdy  to  Wit  tnree  shillings;  But  no  forfeiture^  became 
it  was  not  ot  the  said  Thome's  doihg.''  It  is  evident  that 
t&e  Bafbiean,  and  all  its  appurtenances^  was  held  by  tbt 
lung  as  one  of  hi^  i^^stles. 

In  the  reign  of  Edwai-d  III.  it  was  entrusted  to  the  tHrtd 
llob^rt  de  Uflford,  earl  of  Suffolk.  It  had  befok^  this  tiitt 
Deen  Esteemed  ati  antietit  rojral  manor,  by  the  name  of  Base 
Court,  or  ibe  6arbican ;  the  Uciuse  of  which  bad  been  de: 
Irdyfed  iri  125r,  but  restored  in  favour  of  thfe  etMi  of  Sot 
}bik;  His  son  Wiltiam,  deceasing  without  issue,  the  cos. 
tbdy  of  the  Barbican  descended  to  his  sister  Cecilia^  mar- 
Hed  to  Sir  John  Willoughbyj  afterwards  created  Lord  WU- 
loughby  of  Eresby.  It  descended  from  him  to  Githaritie, 
i^ddW  of  Charlies  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  id  het  own 
Hghtharonefs  Willoughby,  of  Eresby;  and  in  the  right  of 
Mary  I.  wife  of  Richard  Belrtie,  ancestor  of  the  Dakb  of 
Ancaster,  and  of  Lady  Gwydeir. 

This  lady,  who  was  an  enemy  to,  and  ridiculed  iixb  doc- 
trines  of  the  church  o(  Rome,  had  in  her  zeal,  dttss^  % 
dog  in  a  rochet ;  arid j  in  afflront  to  the  notorious  ptefaecntoft 
Bishop  Gardineir,  given  his  name  to  that  of  a  d6^»  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  She  was  therefor^  marked  for  de- 
itruction  by  Mary  and  her  coadjutors;  on  which  la^Gt* 
tharine  and  her  husband,  fled  from  their  house  in  the  Bar* 
bican,  to  the  Continent,  till  the  danger  was  o^er;  and 
lived  ID  a  retired  and  distressed  manner  in  Poland.    Dahi^ 


lib^vrtmi^el  k  U  relatVd,  thftt  Lady  Qi)Ai«rii^  wB8  4<^vvre(] 
of  a  flop  near  a  churcli  pcirch  at  Brug^,  io  f  Jan^Qirs ;  Mfh9^ 
on  account  of  the  clrcucnstaaces  of  refyge  ^n^  (ji^trei^,  w^f 
named  Peregrine;  which  was  the  name  taken  by  sev^ra,^ 
of  the  noble  family  of  Ancaster.  The  i^ajision  in  Bar« 
bican  was  named  Willoughby  House,  apJ  inhabited  by  Pe» 
regrine  Bertie,  Lord  Willoughby  of  EresSy,  and  father  o^ 
Robert  Bertie,  the  great  carl  9f  Lindsey,  >rho  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Kdgehill  -,  the  house,  it  seeo^iSy  was  then  o{  vast 
circumferc^nce. 

Towards  the  end  of  Golden  Lane,  was  Garter  Place,  so 
called  from  Sir  Thomas  Wrythe,  or  Wiriothesjey,  yvhose  fa^ 
mily  had  been,  for  some  time,  heralds  .^t  sgrms,  Having 
be^n  trained  to  the  same  studies  by  his  father  Sir  John,  he 
was  created  Wallingford  Herald,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
bis  father  as  Garter  king  at  arms.  Hia  brother  William, 
who  was  York  herald,  had  issue  Thomas  WriotheJey,  who. 
by  various  degprees  of  merit,  arrived  to  be  lord  chancellor 
of  £n^land,  and  earl  of  Southampton.  He  died  at  hyi 
house  in  Lincoln  Place,  Holborn,  called  from  him  Soi^th^ 
^mpton  House,  where  we  shall  speak  more  of  him.  Sir 
Thoo^s,  the  uncle,  built  Garter  PlacCy  and  on  the  top 
founded  a  chapel,  which  he  dedicated  by  the  nau^e  Sanctiff  "* 
Trinitaiis  in  Alto. 

^t  the  end  of  this  street,  where  the  pump  now  stands,  th^ 
antient  Barbican,  Burgh-kenning,  or  Wutch  Tower,  is  sup-  , 
posed  to  have  been  situated.' 

Red  Cross  Street,  is  so  called  from  a  cross  which  stood 
near  the  end  of  Golden  Lane,  This  is  a  noble,  wide,  j^na 
well-built  street,  inhabited  by  persons  of  property,  and 
runs  from  Barbican  tp  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Crippl^g^^tO^ 
There  are  several  courts  and  alley,  but  they  a(e  of  no  mftp 
terial  estimation  eitl)[er  for  struct ure$  or  iu habitants. 

The  6rst  object  of  attention  is  a  Diss^NTiifO  It^EETiKO 
Hou^,  which  Iftis  changed  owners  and  doctrines  yariouii 
times ;  it  has  .been  successively  occupied  by  Independent^' 
.?^^?i?>  Neyy  Jeru3alein,  and,ot|ier  pQngr^a||pijs, 
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The  adjoining  house  is  the  charity  school  helongidg  to  tke 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  founded  in  1698,  for  one 
hundred  boys  and  fifty  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  edo* 
eated. 

But  the  greatest  ornament  of  this  street,  is 

Dr.  WILLIAMS'S   LIBRARY 

for  the  use  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers. 

"  Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Wrexham,  in 
1643,  or  1644.  He  had  a  great  natural  vigour  of  miod, 
which  being  improved  by  an  uncommon  application,  nmde 
a  compensation  for  his  want  of  such  helps  as  many  others 
have  had  in  their  early  years.  He  loved  serious  religion 
from  his  youth,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry  about  tfae 
lime  of  the  ejectment  in  1662."  Our  limits  will  not  allefr 
us  to  follow  Dr.  Williams  through  the  many  persecutions  be 
suffered  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  After  the  Revolution  be  was 
Unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  the  reverend  Mr  Jolm 
Oakes,  as  preacher  to  a  numerous  congregation  in  Hand 
Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  he  had  before  this  many  times 
officiated  for  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  at  Pinner^s  Hall,  Brosd 
^  Street,  and  had  succeeded  that  worthy  character^  in  the 
lecture;  but  with  great  opposition,  on  account  of  bis  fe. 
verity  against  Antinomian  opinions.  Upon  this  Mr.  Wil- 
liams withdrew  himself,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Howe,  Mr,  Alsop,  Dr.  Annesley,  and  M'r.  Richard 
Mayo ;  and  they  jointly  set  up  the  lectures  at  Salterns  HaH 
'He  was  in  great  favour  with  William  III, 

**  When,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  a  bill  was  depend- 
ing in  parliament  against  occasional  conformity,  be  exerted 
himself  t^  the  utmost  against  it,*  He  was  very  much  for  tte 
Union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  urged  his  friends  to  for- 
ward it,  with  great  earnestness.  In  170^,  be  received  a 
diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Glasgow,  and  another 
from  Edinburgh ;  the  latter  inclosed  in  a  silver  box.  In  the 
latter  end  of  Anne's  reign.  Dr.  Williams  having  very  dark 
apprehensions  of  the  state  of  things,  dealt  ireely  wftb  tbi 
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^reat  man  then  at  the  head  of  afiairs^  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  acquainted,  and  warned  him  of  his  danger,  whe- 
ther he  was  embarked  against  liberty  or  not.  But  the  free** 
dom  he  took  was  not  relished,  the  doctor's  free  remarks  oa 
the  great  man's  conduct  (in  a  letter  to  soine  friends'  in  Ire« 
land)  being  ungenerously  carried  to  him,  he  was  so  in^. 
censed  against  Dr.  Williams,  that  \ie  never  forgave  biau 
No  man  in  the  nation  more  hearthly  rejoiced  than  the  doctor 
at  the  over-blowing  of  the  impending  storm,  by  the  acces* 
«ion  of  king  George  I.  to  the  British  throne ;  and  on  Sep*  ^ 
tember  98,  1714,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Di^ 
senting  Ministers,  in  and  about  London,  presented  to  hit 
majesty  an  addrefs  of  congratulation.  About  this  time  his 
constitution,  naturally  strong,  began  visibly  to  decay ;  but 
he  held  on  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  till  1716,  when, 
after  a  short  illness,  he  departed  this  life  January  26,  aged 
seventy-three.  He  was  interred  in  a  vault  of  bis  own  nt 
Bunhill  Fields,  witb  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  bis  me^ 
mory. 

**  Dr.  Williams  gaVe  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  by  will,  to 
charitable  uses ;  as  excoUent  in  their  nature,  as  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  as  much  calculated  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  as  any  other  thit  have  ever  been 
known.  Among  other  objects  of  it  are,  the  relief  of  poof 
ministers  and  their  widows:  the  education  of  students  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow  for  the  mmistry:  the  support  of 
schools,  especially  in  Wales :  the  distribution  of  bibles  and 
other  pious  books  among  the  poor :  a  Protestant  missionary 
in  Ireland,'  &c.  Ho  left  his  library  for  public  use,  and  di» 
rected  a  cdnvcuiient  place  to  be  purchased  or  built, .  in 
which  the  books  might  be  properly  disposed  of,  and  left  an 
annuity  for  a  librarian.  The  building  we  are  about  (o  de* 
scribe  was  afterwards  erected  by  a  subscription  among  th« 
opulent  Dissenters,  where  the  doctor's  collection  is  pre- 
served  with  peculiar  care  and  neatnefs.  This  is  aUo  the 
place  in  which  the  boily  of  Dissenting  ministers  meet  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  general  concern ;  it  is  also  th« 
fepository  for  portraits  of  Nonconformi:>t  ministers,  for 
ItfSS.  aad  for  other  matters  of  curiosity  and  utility." 

*  •  With 


With  a  ▼iew  to  th«  formatioo  of  »  piiibli^  Ui^iupf »  9p* 
WUIiaais  had  purchased »  io  bb  Itfe^^tpne*  the  T^iluable  ^eol- 
leistion  of  Dr.  Bates,  to  which  be  direcjtedy  bjrhU  wiU,  tk^k 
Us  own  should  be  added.  Of  .these  a  catalogue  was  prioMU 
in  one  volume,  Svo.  in  1127,  some  con^deiubi^  tia»e  }»> 
feve  a  public  library'  was  opened ;  and  the  c^taK^ue  wm 
published  preiriously  to  the  opening  of  the  Ubrary,  as  4be 
pteface  informs  us,  in  order  to  induce  other  muniGc^Qt.iMi^ 
pubUc-spirited  persons,  and  4overs  of  literature,  to  contribute 
to  its  augmentation.  Considerable  donations  to  this  libiarjp 
faave  accordingly  been  made  at  different  times ;  .but  pptjiqcfa 
as  have  been  proportionable  to  the  long  space  .of  itiine  vtinak 
has  elap$ed  since  the  foundation  of  the  library,  nor  Io  thp 
osual  liberality  manifested  by  the  Dissenters  pn  such  qo 
casions.  Although  ,it  was  known,  that  Dr.  Williams,  tbe 
founder,  had  left  a  considerable  estate,  which  was  appro? 
priated  to  yarious  charitable  purposes ;  yet  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  equally  known,  that^his  trustees  i^ere  not  emr 
powered  by  his  will  to  employ  any  part  of  the  produce  of 
his  estate  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  augnientatioo  of 
die  library. 

Lately,  however,  in  .consequence  of  the  greatly,  iuir 
proved  income  sfrising  from  that  esitate,  the  cqurt  of  CI|aQr 
eery  (before  which  the  accounts  of -it  are  annually  aiiditod^ 
and  tbe  sanction  of  which  is  necessary  .for  any  d^viatipnf 
from  the  letter  of  the  founder's  will^)  has  given  dirQQtions 
that  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  shall  be  annually  appropriate 
out  of  the  proceeds  for  the  purpose  of  J(C|epiog  ioirepair  and 
increasing  the  library. 

It  would  certainly  be  honourable  to  the  Dissenters,  .and 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  literature  among  them,  that.a 
public  library,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,.appr(q;>riaUed 
to  their  use,  should  consist  .of  a  numerous  collection  of  v»- 
luable  and  well-chosen  books.  There  are  many  such  at  p«e» 
sent  in  this  collection ;  but  many  others  are  yet  waotiog^ 
both  antient  and  modern,  in  order  to  increase  itsutility  anpl 
estimation  as  a  public  library.  The  British  Jiluscuin,  &Qa 
College  library,  and  tbe  Uoiv^ty  libfaries^  receive. grvsat 
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ftiddittDnfii  of  modern  books,  from  ito  bemg  re^uit^  by  W« 
that  copies  of  ail  w()rks  entered  at  St^onenr  Hkll  should  be 
«eDt  to  those  libraries.  But  tbex library  in  Red  Gross. Street 
hsm  no  sdch  resource ;  afid  it  is^  tb(^efore,  much  to  be  de^ 
sired,  that  those  libciral.inindcsd  -persons,  who  may  be  inr 
clined  to  promote  an  augmentation  of  the  library,  should 
make  such  donations,  for  this  purpose  as  they  may  judge 
proper.  Donations,  with  this  vjew^  may  be  either  in  bpoks 
or  in  money ;  and  it  would  also  be  desirable,  that  such  au« 
thors,  whether  Dissenters  or.  others,  as  may  bd  inclinc;d  to 
increase  the  library,  sboald  transmit  copies  of  their  works  fe# 
this  collection. 

It  wi»  a  good  custom  introductel  into  the  school  of  Bishop'^ 
Stortford,  that  every  scholar  on  leaving  that  seminary^' 
should  give  some  book  or  books  to  the  school  library :  wer# 
the  custom  to  prevail  among  Protestant  Dissenter^,  that 
iipo6  their  ordination^  they  should  make  the  same  grateful 
deposit,  the  accumulation  would  soon  be  considerable,  and 
tetorn  to  them  sources  of  perpetual  and  useful  iqforma* 
tion.  * 

The  building  is  divided  on  the  first  floor  into  two  tery 
Iwtidsome  and  spaeious  apartments,  capable  of  containing^ 
fatty  thdusand  volumes,  though  the  whole  of  the  present  oou- 
tents  of  the  library,  amount  to  no  more  than  sixteen  thoiip 
sand  ;  these  are  however  very  scarce  and  very  valuablci  and 
are  not  cohfined  to  works  upon  IKvinity ;  but  the  classes  of 
general  and  particular  History,  tlie  Arts  and  Sciences,  Phi*^ 
losophy,  &c. 

The  Great  Room  contains  several  glai^  presses,  in 
ivfaieh  are  deposited  the  works  of  GrsBvius  and  Gronovius^ 
Rymer's  FaSdeTa>  tfa^  eariy  editions  of  Milton^s  works,  and 
the  first  edition  of  his  Paradise  Lost;  and  other  works 
equally  valuable.  Here  is  also  a  great  curiosity  of  its 
kind ;  **  Eighteen  volumes  written  with  a  white  ii^  upoa 
biiKk  paper  (made  on  purpose)  at  the  expence,  and  for  the 
use  of  Air.  Joseph  Harris  (late  of  London,  linen  draper)  in 
49M^  wfaeii  Wt  feiglit  was  so  decayed  bjr  age^  tbat  be  could 
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not  tead  the  largest  print ;  and  they  were  presented  to  this 
library  by  the  leave  of  his  executors,  9tb  April,  1746. 

**  They  contain  all  the  Ne«r  Testament  (except  the  Re- 
relations)  and  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  in  fifteen  ro- 
lumes;  and  Dr.  Owen's  **  Faith  of  God's  Elect,'*  in  three 
Tolumes/*    The  letters  are  nearly  an  inch  in  height. 

The  portraits  round  this  room  are  those  of 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  over  the  chimney. 

From  the  north-west  corner, 

The  Rev.  Richard  Steele,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's^  Camb. 
**  a  good  scholar,  a  hard  student,  and  an  excellent  preacher.'* 
He  joined  in  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Phihp  and  Matthew 
Heni-y.  He  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  from  Han- 
mere,  in  Flintshire,  and  died  in  London,  Nov.  16,  16S^2, 
aged  sixty-four. 

Rev.  William  Harris,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Caleb  Fleming,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wright,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Stephen  Ch arnock,  D.  D.  Emanuel,  Camb.  ejected 
1662,  died  in  London,  July  27,  1680,  aged  fifty-two. 

Rev.  James  Newman. 

Rev.  Thomas  Manton,    D.  D.      See  his  life  and  cha* 
tacter  in  Palmer's  Nonconformift^s  Memorial,  Vol.  L  p.  H* 
and  426. 

Rev.  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.  F.R.  S. 

Rev.  Samuel  Annesley,  L.  L,  D.  of  Q.ueen*s  Collcgt* 
bxon.  •*  A  most  sincere,  godly,  and  humble  man ;  vicar  oC 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  whence  he  was  ejected.  He  after- 
Vards  preached  at  the  meeting-house  in  Little  St.  Hel«i's, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  and  died  Dec.  31,  1696,  aged  seventy* 
teven.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Williams. 
The  celebrated  John  Wesley,  was  his  grandson.'* 

Rev.  John  Howe,  M.  A.  of  Christ's  Coll^e^  Camb- 
bom  May  17,  1630,  died  April  2,  1705,  aged  sixty-firc 
He  was  in  person  tall  and  graceful.  He  had  a  piercing, 
but  pleasant  eye;  and  had  tbat  in  his  aspect  which  indi. 
cated  something  uncommonly  great,  and  tended  to  excite 
rt  "  •  veneration* 
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Veneralion.  To  those  who  are  iat  all  acquainted  with  hi^ 
writings,  his  intellectual  accomplishments  need  no  com- 
mendations. In  conversation  he  was  often  very  facetious. 
One  of  his  repartees  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

A  nobleman  with  whom  he  was  at  duincr,  treated  Mr. 
Howe  with  great  respect,  and  requested  him  to  say,  in 
what  manner  he  could  effectually  serve  him,  strengthening 
Jbis  protestations  of  zeal  with  a  multitude  of  profane  o^ths. 
Mr.  Howe  replied,  ."  There  is  one  favour  which  I  should  ht 
happy  your  lordship  would  grant  me."  "  My  good  Mr. 
Howe,"  replied  the  nobleman  impatiently,  with  another 
oath,  **  there  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Howe  can  ask,  but  it  will 
make  me  happy  to  grant."  On  which  Mr.  Howe  calmly 
said,  **  The  only  favour,  my  lord,  which  I  have  to  beg  of 
3'ou,  is,  *'  that  your  lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  swear 
-'the  next  oath."  In  Dr.  Watt's  Lyric  Poems,  is  an  admirable 
one,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Howe. 

Rev.  William  Bates,  D.  D.  We  shall  speak  of  him 
under  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West. 

Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  See  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gib- 
bon, &c. 

Rev,  William  Tonge,  of  Salter's  Hall.    * 

Rev,  Andhew  Kippis,  D.  D.  < 

Rev.  John  Shower. 

Rev.  Hfnry  Grove,  an  eminent  minister,  and  tutor  of 
an  academy  at  Taunton. 

Kev.  Nathaniel  Vincent,  M.  A.  ejected  from  Langley 
r»Iarsh,  Bucks,  of  which  he  was  rector.  His  great  suf- 
ferings for  Non-conformity,  arc  amply  detailed  by  Palmer, 

Rev.  John  Newman. 

Rev.  John  Flavel,  B.  A.  of  University  College,  Oxon. 
rector  of  Townstali,  Dartmouth,  vvhence  he  was  ejected* 
He  died  in  Exeter,  June  26,  1691,  aged  sixty-four.  It  is 
related  in  his  life,  that  a  profane  person  coming  to  a  book* 
^iellcr's  shop  to  enquire  for  a  play  book,  the  bookseller  re- 
commended him  to  FlavePs  Treatise  On  keeping  (hel(earty  as 
Jikcly  to  do  him  more  good.  After  having  grossly  abused 
the  author,  and  ridiculed  the  book,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
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to  prmnise  that  be  would  read  it  He  accordingly  did  so; 
and  about  a  month  after,  came  and  thanked  the  bookselkf 
for  putting  it  into  his  hand ;  telling  him  it  had  saved  his  soul; 
and  bought  one  hundred  copies  to  give  away. 

Rev.  Richard  Baxter.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
when  speaking  of  BunhiU  Fields,  we  stated,  from  anodier 
publication,  that  it  had  been  called  "  Saint's  Rest  ;**  and 
that  Mr.  Baxter  was  buried  there.  We  profess  too  great 
reverence  for  Mr.  Baxter,  to  ridicule  him  or  the  class  cf 
Protestants  to  which  he  belonged.  We  since  uoderstand 
that  be  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  the 
corpse  being  attended  by  the  numerous  friends  to  whom  he 
and  his  cause  were  held  dear. 

Rev.  John  Evans,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Obadiah  Hughes,  ejected  f^om  being  a  student  at 
Oxford,  previously  te  taking  the  degree  of  M,  A.  was  im- 
prisoned  and  ill-treated  for  his  Non-conformity,  and  at  last 
settled  at  Enfield,  where  he  died,  Jan.  24,  1704,  aged 
sixty -five.     * 

Anonymous  portrait  of  a  minister. 

Rpv.  William  Gough,  ejected  from  his  rectory  of  Ink- 
pen,  in  Berks,  and  settled  at  Marlborough,  where  he  died 
at  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  highly  respected  by  all  clasae 
of  persons. 

Rev.  George  Griffith,  M.  A.  chaplain  at  the  Charter 
House,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange,  wbeace 
he  was  ejected.  He  had  his  meeting  afterwards  in  Girdler's 
Hall,  and  was  a  most  respectable  minister. 

Thomas  Jacomb,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Martin,  Ladgate, 
where  more  particular  mention  will  be  made  of  hinu 

THE  LIBRARY. 

From  this  room  is  the  avenue  to  The  Librart,  proper]; 
so  called.  The  apartment  is  kept  with  peculiar  neatnesi, 
and  does  very  great  credit  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  librarian, 
whose  attention  and  suavity  are  exemplary.  It  is  divided 
into  sixteen  classes,  and  contains  many  curious  books  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  particularly  early  printed 

bookie 
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books.  Here  are  also  the  various  tracts  published  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  comprized  in  a  great  number  of 
volumes;  besides  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes  of 
sermons  and  tractis,  during  the  same  period ;  of  which  the 
sermons  preached  before  the  parliament  consist  of  thirty- 
two  volumes. 

Among  the  early  printed  books  is  a  copy  of  the  Salisbury 
Ztturgy^  1530,  finely  illuminated. 

The  Hours  of  the  Virgins^  printed  at  Paris,  1498.  The 
printing  and  wood  cuts  are  finely  executed. 

The  manuscripts,  though  not  numerous,  are  valuable. 
The  principal  are, 

Wicliffe's  Testament,  in  Old  English,  well  written,  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

A  beautiful  illuminated  Bible,  inscribed,  "  Biblia.  Sacra 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test,  cum  Prologo  Hieronimi:  necnon  Libri 
Apocryphi."— Bibliothecae  Gulielmanae,  D.  D.D.  Thomas 
Morgan. 

The  *<  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  short  hand,  1686." 
This  was  written  under  particular  circumstances.  When 
James  II.  endeavoured  to  establish  Popery  by  every  violent 
or  insidious  means ;  the  writer  of  this  4)Ook,  fearing  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  lest  the  community  should  have  a  free 
use  of  them,  would  be  called  in  and  destroyed^  sat  up  se« 
veral  nights  to  write  a  true  copy,  which  he  thus  accom- 
plished. 

*^  Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
from  August  4,  1643,  to  April  24,  1652.*'  In  three  folio 
volumes.  These  are  the  original  documents,  as  taken  by 
the  various  scribes,  and  are  written  in  a  sort  of  abbreviated 
cypher,  though' not  very  difficult  to  be  made  out. 

**  Original  Commission  of  the  States  General  to  the  ar- 
bitrators appointed  by  them  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  de- 
termine  the  qlaims  of  the  English,  for  ships  and  goods  de- 
tained within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  the 
year  1652."  This  state  paper  is  omitted  both  in  Rymer's 
Fcpdel-a,  arid  Thurloe^s  State  Papers. 

Xx  2  Among 
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Among  the  curiosities  are, 

A  miniature  copy  of  a  Head  or  Christ,  from  a  painting 
in  the  Vatican,  finely  executed  by  Dickie,  and  lately  pre- 
sented to  this  library. 

A  Female  Mummy,  in  the  original  coffin  ;  the  linen  and 
papyrus,  surrounding  the  body,  in  good  preservation. 

Over  the  mununy  is  a  Head,  finely  worked  in  wax; 
said  to  exhibit  the  likeness  of  Cartouche,  a  notorious  French 
ro.bber. 

Skeleton  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  the  first  malefactor 
executed  on  the  Coventry  Act. 

Glass  Bason,  vrith  the  following  inscripdon : 

«•  This  glass  ba«on»  by  tradilioo^  held  the  baptismal  water,  for 
the  christening  of  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  king  Henry  VIIL)  the 
most  renowned  Protestant  queen  of  England «  It  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Simon  Smith,  Esq.  who  had  been  harbinger  to 
king  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  king  William  III.  and  long  after  bis 
death,  the  person  who  married  his  nephew's  daughter,  and  who 
received  the  tradition  from  that  family,  as  undoubtedly  true» 
Deposited  to  remain  for  ever  in  this  library.  Anno  1 7  45 .  Donum 
Domini  Anderson/' 

It  is  formed  like  a  large  dish,  with  a  broad  brim,  and  a 
deep  cavity  in  the  centre ;  and  has  been  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  gold.  It  is  preserved  in  a  square  box,  fitted  to 
it  on  the  inside  with  cloth. 

Fac  simile  of  Magna  Charta,  framed  and  glazed. 

Ditto  of  an  inscription  brought  from  the  Archipelago^  in 
honour  of  Crato,  a  musician.  With  a  translation  by  Ames, 
framed  and  glazed. 

Medals,  and  metallic  casts  from  medals,  struck  in  Russia, 
from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  Catharine  II.  in- 
elusive. 

Roubles  and  half  Roubles  of  Peter  I,  and  the  em^ 
presses  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Catharine  II.  The  first  series 
of  these  are  very  scarce,  even  in  Russia. 

An  old  Painting  of  the  Protestant  Refonners,  sitting  at 

a  long  table,  with  inscriptions  of  the  names  of  each.    Tbo 
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Bible  is  before  them,  which  four  characters,  'denoting  the 
devil,  the  pope,  a  cardinal,  and  a  friar,  are  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish  from  beneath  the  table. 

This  room  abounds  also  in  portraits,  of  which  the  foU 
lowing  is  a  list :  * 

The  east  end  is  appropriated  to  the  Founder,  and  his 
family. 

Dr.  Williams,  over  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Jane  Williams. 

Mr.  Francis  Barkstead,   her  first  husband,  of  whom 
there  is  a  duplicate  portrait. 

Mr,  T.  Barkstead,  jun. 

—  Baakstead,    Esq.    in  the    dress  of  the  reign,  of 
Charles  II. 

A  very  remarkable  portrait,  clothed  in  the  Oltverian  buff 
jerkin,  with  epaulets  on  the  shoulders;  a  very  significant 
countenance.  This  is  named  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ;  but, 
with  due  deference,  we  should  rather  call  it  Col.  John 
Barkstead,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I,  The  paintirig 
must  be  more  valuable  from  such  a  circumstance ;  for  the 
arts  had  not  arrived  to  the  excellence  of  canvas  paintings 
which  this  portrait  exhibits,  in  the  time  in  which  Oldcastlo 
lived  ;  besides  the  costume  is  materially  different. 
'  Rev.  Thomas  Cartwright,  D.  D.  **  He  was  some  time 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  a  very 
celebrated  preacher."  When  he  preached  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  the  concourse  of  people  to  hear  him  was  so  great^ 
that  the  sexton  was  obliged  to  take  down  the  windows.  He 
was  expelled  the  university  for  Puritanism,-  by  Dr.  Whit- 
gift,  the  vice-chancellor,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  long 
controvery  about  church  discipline,  which  is  in  print.  He 
^as  at  the  head  of  those  rigid  Calvinists  who  openly  op- 
posed the  Liturgy,  and  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  were  ad« 
vocates  for  the  plan  of  religion  established  at  Genera. 
Ob.  1603*. 

Bust  of  Pr.  Watts. 

Ilev,  Daniel  Roc^,  of  \^thersficld. 

m     *  Granger. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  MINISTERS. 

From  the  south  east  sidd : 

William  Wollaston,  M.  A.  author  of  **  The  Befigm 
of  Nature." 

Rev.  Joshua  Bayes.  ■ 

Rev.  Thomas  Cotton. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Robinson. 

Rev.  Matthew  Silvester. 

Rev.  Joseph  Burroughs. 

Rev.  Timothy  Rogers. 

Rev.  William  Perkins.  <'  This  divine  was  of  Christ^s 
College,  Cambridge.  He  wrote  many  learned  works,  dis- 
persed through  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Spain ;  many  translated  into  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  tongues :  a  man  indastrious  and  pain- 
ful ;  who,  though  he  were  lame  of  bis  right  hand,  wrote  all 
with  bis  left,"  He  was  deprived  by  arciihibbop  Whitgiii 
for  Puritanism,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  in  1602. 

Rev.  Samuel  Baker. 

Rev.  Matthew  Henry  ;  whose  Annotations  on  the  Hely 
Scriptures,  for  the  soundness  of  their  dootrine^  will  per- 
petuate his  name  to  future  ages  *. 

Three  anonymous  portraits. 
•    Rev.  John  Oakes,  jun. 

Rev.  Thomas  Case,  ejected  from  the  rectory  of  St.  Marj 
Magdalen,  Milk  Street. 

Rev.  Thomas  Amory,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Richarp  Mayo,  ejected  from  the  vican^e  of  Kings- 
ton upon  Thatoes,  Surrey.    Died  1695. 

Rev.  John  Oakes,  sen.  ejected  from  the  vicinge  of 
Boreham,*  Essex. 

Rev.  Daniel  Chaumier,  a  French  refugee. 
^  Rev.  John  Chester.  This  gentleman  was  ejected  from 
his  rectory  of  Wetherby,  which  he  had  brought  from  a 
state  of  savage  ferocity  to  that  of  reverence  for  rehgioiK 
He  was  driven  firom  this  flock  in  the  most  brotal  manner. 
Baxter  says  of  him,  that  h^  was  **  a  man  of  a  very  sober, 

*  See  an  Account  of  hit  Life  attached  to  his  folio  Sdition  of  his  Ab« 
Boutioni. 
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talm,  peaceable  spirit ;  sound  in  doctrine  and  life ;  and  a 
grave  and  fruitful  preacher.*'  He  afterwards  settled  in 
South wark,  and  preached  at  the  meeting  house  in  Gravel 
Lane ;  and  died  at  his  son^s,  a  physician  at  Guildford,  ia 
May  1696. 

Rev.  Vincent  Alsop,  M.  A.  ejected  from  Wilby,  inr 
Northamptonshire ;  afterwards  minister  in  Westminster,  ai)4 
one  of  the  six  lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall. 

ON  THE  STAIR  CASE.  , 

Rev.  Josfti^A  Oldfield,  D.  D. 

Kev.  Benjamin  Grosvenor,  D.  D. 

HoPTON  HaynEs,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Avery,  L.L.D- 

Jasper  Mauduit,  Esq. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burgess. 

Rev.  Joseph  Caryl  ;  ejected  from  the  rectory  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  m 
Dissenting  cobgregation,  near  his  late  rectory;  and  his 
church  so  much  increased,  that  at  his  death  he  left  one  hun« 
drcd  and  thirty -six  communicants.  He  was  a  moderate  In- 
dependent, a  man  of  great  piety,  learning,  and  modesty. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Fe- 
bruary 7,  1673,  aged'seventy-one.  In  the  summer  of  thaO 
year,  bis  church  chose  Dr.  John  Owen  for  their  pastor,  and 
all  united  with  that  which  was  before  under  his  care,  which 
consisted  of  several  persons  of  rank  in  the  army.  This  re*, 
spectable  society  had  afterwards  the  learned  Mr.  Davi4 
Clarkson  for  their  pastor,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Chauncey,  as  he  was  by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Isaac  Watts^ 
for  whom,  in  1708,  ,they  built  a  new  meeting  house  in 
Bury  Street ;  where  the  Rev.  Samuel  Morton  Savage,  D.  D. 
was  afterwards  pastor,  and  likewise  divinity  tutor  of  the 
academy  at  Hoxton. 

We  close  this  list,  with  the  following  remark  of  the  great 

Locke  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  which,  on  account  of 

being  passed  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  wasdenomi* 

nated  The  Bartholomew  Act  : 

<*  Bartholomew 
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**  Bartholomew  Day  ivas  fatal  to  our  Churdh  and  Re- 
liglon,  in  throwing  out  a  very  great  number  of  wortbv, 
learned^  piou^,  and  orthodox  divines/' 

RULES  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

'  I.  Tlie  library  shall  be  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenooo 
till  three  in  the  afternoon^  on  Tuesday*  Wednesday,  ThursdaY, 
and  Friday,  in  every  week  throughout  the  year,  except  ChristiDsi 
and  Whitsuntide  weeks,  and  the  month  of  August;  and  the  li- 
brarian  (unless  prevented  by  sickness)  shall  constantly  attend  the 
library  at  such  times.  Nevertheless  a  trustee  shall  have  acoess  to 
the  library  whenever  he  thinks  proper. 

II.  All  persons  shall  be  admitted  during  the  appointed  hoars 
upon  [producing  to  the  librarian  a  written  order  from  one  of  the 
trustees^  specifying  their  names,  places  of  abode,  and  proper  ad- 
ditions. 

III.  No  book  shall  be  perused  or  consulted  in  the  stalls  (unless  by 
the  special  leave  of  the  librarian  to  such  persons  as  are  well  known 
to  him),  but  shall  be  taken  down,  and  brought  to  the  desk  or  table 
in  the  library  by  the  librarian,  and  there  perused  or  consulted ;  and 
no  paper  shall  be  laid  oa  a  book  when  any  extracts  are  made. 

IV.  No  book  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  library  except  by  one  ot 
the  trustees  on  his  giving  a  receipt  for  it  to  the  librarian,  and  soch 
book  shall  be  returned  at  or  before  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  esk- 
€»pt  the  same  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  such  trustee. 

V.  The  librarian  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  books  takea 
oat  of  the  library,  with  the  time  when  taken,  and  the  name  of  ih- 
trustee  taking  the  same ;  and  of  all  applications  for  books  already 
taken  out.  Such  accounts  shall  be  laid  before  the  library  commf  tu^ 
previously  to  every  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

VI.  All  books  given  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  library  j^nll 
be  immediately,  on  such  gift  of  purchase,  inserted  by  the  librariiii 
in  the  catalogue,  in  their  proper  places,  aiid  stamped  or  marked ; 
and  also  entered  in  the  book  of  benefactions,  in  which  shall  be  spe- 
cified the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  given : 
and  such  book  of  benefactions  shall  be  laid  on  the  tabic  at  every 
meeting  of  the  trujitees,  and  of  the  bck>k  committee. 

VII.  The  librarian  shall  not  receive  any  money  or  otlier  gratuiir 
from  any  person  for  the  use  of  this  library. 

In  the  library  is  a  register  for  the  birth  of  children. 
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This  foundation,  which  has  been  greatly  augmented  since 
its  first  institution,  is  under  the  direction  of  twenty-three 
trustees,  viz.  fourteen  ministers  and  nine  laymen,  who  must 
be  all  Dissenters ;  under  whom  there  is  a  secretary  and 
steward. 

Stow  informs  us,  that,  "  la  this  Red  Cross  Street,  lived 
one  Pottier,  that  was  a  servant  of  Richard,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, afterwards  king  Richard  III.  of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
More  relates  this  passage,  as  if  it  had  been  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  design  of  that  duke  to  make  way  to  usurp  the  king- 
dom aftei;his  brother  Edward  the  Fourth's  death,  viz.  That 
the  same  night  in  which  that  king  died,  as  he  learned  by 
credible  information,  one  Mistlebrook,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, came  in  great  haste  to  this  Pottier's  house  ;  and  hastily 
rapping  at  the  door^  was  soon  let  in :  whose  business  was, 
to  let  him  know  the  news,  that  king  Edward  was  departed.'' 
To  which  Pottier  replied,  k  By  my  truth,  man  !  then  will 
jny  master,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  be  king  !" 

At  the  south  end  of  this  street  stands  the  parish  church  of 

St.  GILES,  CRIPPLEGATE. 


THIS  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Alfune,  bishop 
of  London,  about  tlie  year  1030,  before  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror;  and  though  it  was  demolished  by  fire, 
in  the  year  1545,  it  escaped  the  same  ordeal  in  1666. 
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It  IS  built  of  stone,  boulder,  and  brick,  and  is  a  fpaciocs 
and  pleasant  structure.  Tbe  pillars,  arches,  and  windows^ 
&c.  of  the  modem  GoUiic  order ;  and  the  columas  support- 
ing the  organ  gallery,  of  the  Tuscan  order. 

The  roof  of  the  church  was  raised  in  1791 ;  and  though 
the  architecture  disagrees  with  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  build- 
ing, it  is  light,  and  very  far  from  being  obnoxious  to  tk 
eye,  on  account  of  dissimilarity. 

There  are  handsome  galleries  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides,  and  the  church  is  well  pewed  and  wainscoted 
In  the  west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ,  by  Harris. 

The  pulpit  is  of  fine  wainscot,  neatly  carved  and  tc 
neered,  adorned  with  an  entablature  and  pediments,  with 
rases,  cherubims,  palm  branches,  fruit,  &c.  in  relievo. 

The  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  is  or 
fine  blue  veined  marble,  with  cherubims,  and  a  wainscot 
cover,  of  the  Corinthian  order,*adorned  with  columns  zni 
entablature. 

The  altar,  piece  is  very  ornamental,  being  as  the  pews  a&d 
pulpit,  formed  of  oak  ;  it  is  finely  carved,  and  adorned 
with  sist  pilasters  and  entablaments,  of  the  Corinthian  or> 
der.  The  inter-columns,  are  the  Commandments  done  m 
gold  letters  on  black ;  and  tbe  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed,  an 
in  black  on  gold.  Between  the  arches  of  the  tables  of  the 
Commandments,  and  under  the  cornice,  is  a  pelican,  «itb 
her  wings  displayed,  and  feeding  her  young  with  her  om 
blood  ;  and  above  that  is,  ^'  Qod  spake  these  words.^'  Over 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  the  words,  **  When  ye  pray,  say;' 
and  ovei;  the  other,  "  The  Apostle's  Creed,"  in  large  cha- 
racters. And  on  pediments  oveir  these,  are  Moses  and 
Aaron ;  the  first  holding  in  his  hand  a  rod,  the  second  an  in- 
cense pot. 

On  acroters  above  the  cornice,  are  seven  golden  cto- 
dlesticks,  with  flaming  tapers ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  book 
displayed,  above  which  is  a  cushion  and  mitre,  supported 
by  two  cherubims.  Here  is  also  painted  a  crimson  velvet  fes- 
toon curtain  edged  with  gold  firinge. 
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^The  carred  work  has  curious  enrichments ;  and  the  foot-, 
pace  of  the  communion  table  is  paved  with  fine  polished 
Uack  and  white  marble,  fenced  and  adorned  with  rail  and 
banister ;  and  on  the  roof  over  this,  is  a  very  spacious  glory- 
gilt  with  gold,  whose  rays  dart  through  the  cloud&  at  a  great 
distance.  ■         \ 

Over  the  alta^  is  a  window  of  painted  glass,  representing 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  fine  border  of  che- 
itibims,  clonds,  &c.  a  very  correct  and  beautiful  drawing. 
•  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are,  length  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet,  breadth  sixty*three,  height  forty-two^ 
and  <the  altitude  of  the  steeple  ^which  consists  of  a  tower 
and  turret)  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  wherein  are 
twelve  bells  and  chimes. 

Stow  mentions  the  following  eminent  persons  buried  here : 

Gilbert  Prince,  sdderman. 

Sir  John  Writh,  or  Wriothesley,  Garter  principal  king 
at  arms. 

Sir  Ralph  Rochford,  knight,  1409. 

Sir  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Kenjt. 

Reginald  Grey,  earl  of  Kent: 

Monuments,  inscriptions,  and  arms,  at  present  are : 

A  little,  westward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  a 
white  marble 'monument,  with  the  effigies  of  the  defunct, 
holding  one  hand  on, a  death's  head,  and  the  other  on  a  book, 
with  a  long. Latin  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  John 
Speed,  citizen  and  merchant  taylor  of  London.  A 
most  faithful  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and 
Icing  Charles,  a  geographer,  antiquary,  historian,  &c.  who 
died  July  28,  1629 ;  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
twelve  sons  and  six  daughters. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel^  a  little  westward  from 
the  last,  is  a  stone  in  the  wall,  having  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  John  Fox,  the  author  of  "  The  Acts  and 
IVIonuments  of  the  Church ;  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly 
called,  "  The  Martyrology." 

The  inscription  is  mostly  in^rted  in  Fuller's  Church 
flistory,  who  remarks,  "  That  Mr.  Fox  was  sb  large  a  re- 

y  y  2  liever 
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liever  of  the  poor  in  his  life^time,  that  no  wonder  he  left  so 
legacies  at  his  death."  He  also  adds,  **  That  whereas  there 
passeth  a  tradition  grounded  on  good  authority,  that  he 
foretold  the  ruine  of  the  Invincil^le  Armada  in  15S8  ;  the 
story  is  true  in  itself,  though  he  survived  not  to  sec  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  prediction.'* 

Above  Mr.  Fox's  monument  is  one  of  a  rery  spacious  fine 
white  marble,  adorned  with  entablature,  pediment,  the 
figure  of  the  young  lady  rising  (in  a  black  coffin)  with  her 
winding  sheet  about  her  (as  in  emblem  of  the  HesuirectTcm) 
and  two  angels,  one  offering  her  a  crown,  the  other  a  cha|dtt; 
with  this  inscription,  ^partly  on  the  side  of  the  coffin,  the 
rest  under  it  : 

To  the  Memory  of  Constance  Whitney,  eldest  daughter  to  Sir 
Robert  Whitney»  of  Whitney,  the  proper  Possession  of  him  urf 
his  Ancestors  in  Herefordshire,  for  above  500  years  past.  Her 
Mother  was  the  4th  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote 
in  Warwickshire,  by  Constance  Kingsmel,  Daughter  and  Heir  of 
Richard  Kingsmel,  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  This  Lady 
Lucy  her  Grandmother  so  bred  her  since  she  was  8  years  <^d. 

(Thus  far  on  the  coffin.) 

That  she  excelled  in  all  Noble  Qualities  becoming  a  Virgin  of 
so  sweet  Proportion  of  Beauty  and  Harmony  of  Parts.  She  bad 
also  sweetness  of  Manners  answerablci  and  delightful  sharpnen  of 
Wity  an  oflfcncelesl  Modesty  in  Conversation,  and  singular  Respect 
and  Piety  towards  her  Parents ;  but  Religious  even  to  Example. 

She  departed  this  Life  most  Christianly  at  17,  dyings  the  Grief 
of  all :  but  to  her  Grandmother  an  unrecoverable  Loss,  save  in  her 
Expectation  she  shall  not  stay  long  after  her,  and  the  Comfort  of 
knowing  whose  she  is,  and  where  (in  the  Resurrection)  to  mcci 
her. 

Under  which  inscription,  are  her  arms  as  a  single  woman. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  monument<;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  about  two  hundred  years  old.  The  emblem  of  Ac 
Resurrection  on  this  tomb  has  given  occasion  to  many  fr* 
bulous  relations  of  a  woman,  who,  after  she  was  buried 
here,  was  taken  up  alive,  au^  had  afterwards  several  chil- 
dren, &c. 

Oa 
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Od  the  south  side  of  the  church  a  small  marble  monu- 
ment, with  an  inscription^  scarcely  legible,  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  herald  at  arms,  a  most  abki 
scholar,  antiquary,  and  historian. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chancel,  a  small  white 
marble  monument,  with  this  inscription : 

Here  lyelh  Margaret  Lucy,  second  Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Charlcotein  theCouhty  of  Warwick,  Knight  (the  third 
by  immediate  Descent  of  that  Thomas)  by  Alice,  sole  Daughter 
and  Heir  of  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Clareden  in  the^  same  County^ 
Esq;  and  Custos  brevium  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  WesU 
minster ;  who  departed  this  Life  the  18th  of  November  16$^,  and 
about  the  19th  year  of  her  Age.  For  Discretion  and  Sweetness  of 
Conversation,  not  many  excelled ;  and  for  Piety  and  Patience  in 
her  Sickness  and  Death-,  few  equalled  her ;  which  is  the  Comfort 
of  her  nearest  Friends^  to  every  of  whom  she  was  very  dear ;  bat 
especially  to  her  old  Grandmother,  the  Lady  Constance  Lucy, 
under  whose  government  she  died ;  who  having  long  expected 
every  day  to  have  gone  before  her,  doth  now  trust,  by  Faith  and 
Hope  in  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  shortly  to  follow 
aRerf  and  be  partaker,  together  with  her  and  others,  of  the  un- 
speakable and  everlasting  Joys  in  his  blessed  Kingdom ;  to  whom 
be  all  Honouri  Laud  and  Praise,  now  and  ever.    Amen. 

Close  by  the  above,  a  small  white  marble  monument,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Staple, 
a  man  equally  learned  and  religious,  who  died  September 
3,  1650. 

On  a  brass  plate  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  the 
effigies  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  ten  children  (five  by  each 
of  them)  all  in  a  kneeling  posture,  this  incription:  to  the 
memory  of  John  Hambey,  Esq.  and  his  family.  He  died 
in  1573. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a  spacious  white  and 
black  marble  monument,  adorned  withentaulaturc,  pediment, 
death's  head,  and  the  figures  of  two  babes  mourning,  this 
inscription:  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Cage,  E^sq.  a  man 
of  universal  literature,  of  great  honesty  and  Christian  life, 
who  died  in  1625. 

A  black 
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A  black  and  white  marble  monument  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  P^i'^ly  fronting  westward,  having  the  figures 
of  Matthew  R  Imer,  Esq.  and  Ann  his  wife  lying  on  their 
right  sides,  reposing  their  heads  on  their  respectire  hands, 
and  each  holding  a  book  in  their  left ;  and  the  figures  of 
their  five  children  kneeling.  The  inscription,  which  is  al- 
uaost  worn  out,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it,— The  date  1605. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aile,  this  inscription : 

Roger  Mason  of  this  Parish,  Citi2en  and  Vintner  of  London, 
gave  to  the  Poor  o(  the  Freedom  of  thii  Parish  MOl.  wherewith  a 
jrearly  Rent  oF  16/.  or  thereabout,  is  purchased  for  ever,  to  be  be- 
stowed on  10  Gowns  of  black  Cloth  lined,  to  be  distributed  yearlj 
to  10  p'H)r  Men  of  the  Freedom  of  this  Parish  upon  All  Saints 
Day,  at  the  Di^*cretion  of  the  Vicar  and  Church-wardens  for  the 
time  biing.  -He  died  the  3d  day  of  September  1603.  iElat. 
suae  37.  which  200/.  hi^  Wife  Jane  faithfully  paid,  and  join'dthe 
Erection  of  this  Monument,  set  up)  Anno  1606. 

On  the  monument  are  their  effigies. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  afsle,  a  small  monument^  with 
effigies,  and  this  inscription  : 

.  William  Day,  Citizen  and  Vintner  of  London.  Son  of  Thomas 
Day,  of  Boteham  in  Susf^ex,  Gent,  and  Elizabeth  his  Wife,  gave 
to  the  P(;or  of  this  parish  80L  which  was  paid  by  his  Brother 
<5eorge  Dav,  wiierewith  a  yearly  Rent  of  61.  or  thereaboutSi  iJ 
purcliased  for  ever,  to  be  bestowed  on  12  Coats  of  green  Cloth, 
to  be  distributed  yearly  upon  1 2*  poor  Orphans  upon  All  Saints 
Day,  at  the 'Discretion  of  the  Vicar  and  Church  ward  enS|  for  the 
time  being.  He  lyeth  buried  in  the  Parish-Church  of  St.  Michael 
in  Corrihill,  and  died  the  22d  of  September  1603,  aged  32. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  east  end,  this 
inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Edward  Harvest,  Citizen  and  Brewer 
of  London,  Alderman's  Deputy  of  this  Parish,  and  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Gunners,  and  Ann  his  beloved  Wife.  They  were  both 
very  charitable  Persons,  as  in  giving  Land  to  this  Parish  perp*' 
tually  for  the  Relief  of  the  poor  Widows ;  as  aUo  Land  to  the 
Company  whereof  he  was  free,  for  mending  of  the  High-wajf 
i»etn  Cdgwortb  and  Padingtpn.    He  gave  great  Legacies  to  lit' 

poor 
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poor  Kindred,  and  departed  this  Life  the  14ih  day  of  March  1610. 
She  departed  this  Life  the  24th  day  of  May  1610.  expecting  botk 
a  glorious  Resurrection  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  very  spacious  blackand  white  marble monument^adomed 
with  columns  and  entablature,  with  enrichments  of  cannon^ 
&c.  gilt  with  gold  ;  with  the  figures  of  the  deceased  in  sable 
kneeling. 

A  spacious  monument,  in  memory  of  Thogaas  Busby, 
citizen  and  cooper,  Obiit  July  11,  1575,  with  his  image 
holding  one  hand  on  a  death's  head,  the  other  with  gloyes^^ 
and  with  this  inscription : 

This  Busby  willing  <o  relieve  the  Poor 

With  Fire  and  with  Bread, 
Did  give  the  House  wherein  he  dwelt^ 

Then  called  the  Queen's  Head. 
Four  full  Loads  of  the  best  Charcoal 

He  would  have  bought  each  year, 
And  forty  dozen  of  wheaten  Bread 

For  poor  Housholders  here. 
To  see  these  things  distributed. 

This  Busby  put  in  Trust 
The  Vicar  and  Church- wardens. 

Thinking  them  to  be  just. 
God  grant  that  poor  Housholders  here 

May  thankful  be  for  such ; 
So  God  will  move  the  minds  of  more 

To  do  for  them  as  much.  ' 

And  let  this  good  Example  move 

Such  Men  as  God  hath  bless'd 
To  do  the  like,  before  they  go 

With  Busby  to  Iheir  Rest. 
Within  this  Chapel  Busby's  bones 

In  DuU  a  while  must  stay. 
Till  he  that  made  them  raise  them  up 

To  live  with  Christ  for  aye. 

A  small  marble  monument  in  the  north  wall,  with  effigies, 
adorned  with  two  pyramidal  figures,  and  this  inscription : 

Within  this  He  lyeth  buried  the  Body  of  Charles  Langley,  some 
time  of  this  Parish  Ale  brewer,  who  was  buried  the  8th  day  o£ 
June  1602^  aad  did  'give  bountifully  to  the  Poor  of  this  Farishl 

2  If 
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If  Latigley's  Life  y^ou  list  to  knovr. 

Read  OA  and  take  a  vwn ; 
Of  Faith  and  Hope  I  will  flbt  speak, 
*  His  Works  shall  them  tell  true  : 
Who  whilst  he  liv'd,  with  Counsel  grave 

The  better  sort  did  guide, 
A  stay  to  Weak,  a  staff  to  Poor, 

Without  backbite  or  pride. 
*"  And  when  he  dy'd,  he  gave  his  M^C 

All  that  did  him  befal 
For  ever  once  a-year  to  cloth 

St.  Giles's  Poor  withal. 
All  Saints  he  pointed  for  the  Dayi 

Gowns  twenty  ready  made. 
With  twenty  Shirts  and  twenty  Smeoks 

As  they  may  best  be  had. 
A  Sermon  eke  he  hath  ordain'd 

That  God  may  have  his  Praise, 
And  others  might  be  won  thereby 

To  follow  Laogley's  ways. 
On  Vicar  and  Church-wardens  tf^en 

His  Trust  he  hath  repos'd. 
As  they  will  answer  him  one  day 

When  all  shall  be  disclosed. 
Thus  being  dead,  yet  still  he  lives. 

Lives  never  for  to  die 
In  Heaven's  Bliss,  in  World's  Fame, 

And  so  I  trust  shall  I. 

Launcelot  Andrews,  Vicar. 
John  Taylor,   Wil.  Hewet, 
£dw.  Stirling,    Richard 
May^*  Church-wardens. 

Above  the  last  a  very  spacious  white  marble  monument, 
with  enrichments  of  festoons,  &c.  gilt  with,  gold,  in  me« 
mory  of  Edmund  Harrison,  Esq.  of  this  parish,  Laving 
lived  forty  years  a  batchelor,  married  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  to  Thomas  Godfrey,  Esq.  by  whom  'he  had  twelve 
sons  and  nine  daughters.  He  was  embroiderer  to  king 
James L  king  Charles!,  and  kiug  Charles  11.  and  Irft  the 
troubles  of  this  world  the  9th  of  January  1666,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On 
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On  ^  grey  marble  gfave-stone,  on  tbe^iorth  side  the  rails 
of  the  altar,  an  elegy  and  epitaph  composed  to  perpetuate 
the  pious  memory  of  the  well  deserving  and  worthily  bo« 
nouted  Mr.  Henty  Ci^bron,  who  died  Aug.  8,  1655,  aged 
iifty-seven  years. 

The  tomb  of  Mrs.  Hand,  wife  of  archdeacon  Hand,  late 
vicari  in  a  very  high  degree  adorns  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  A  fringed  crimson  curtain  hangs  from  a  painted 
arch ;  and  beneath  is  the  monument  froih  the  masterly  hand 
of  the  late  Mr,  Banks  (by  mistake  in  Pennant,  called  Bacon  J. 
The  representation  is  the  wife  expiring  in  her .  husband's 
arms.  The  tender  e^tpression  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
languid  appearance  of  the  deceased,  are  finely  delineated. 
Here  is  also  a  bass-relief  of  a  boy  cutting  down  a  lily.  Th^ 
inscription  is  thus  worded : 

"  To  tlie  memory  of  Anne  Martha  Handj  wife  of  Gfeorge 
Watson  Hand,  M.  A.  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died,  after  a  few 
hours  illness,  July  the  5th «  1784,  aged  thirty-eight.  By  the  pru- 
dence of  her  conduct,  by  the  sweetness'of  her  temper,  and  the 
unaffected  piety  of  her  heart,  amidst  times  of  dis<iipation,  and  in 
%he  possession  of  youth,  beauty,  and  fortune,  an  example  ef  do- 
mestic and  religious  excellence. 

^*  For  worth  so  dear  the  eternal  tear  might  flow, 
-And  love,  would  sanctify  an  husband's  woe ; 
Bat  truth  the  record  of  that  worth  displays. 
And  takes  from  sorrow  what  it  gives  to  praise  ;  "' 
The  alternate  claims  his  grateful  heart  divide. 
And  memory's  misery  is  affection's,  pride.'' 

On  the  same  wall,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Strong,  Esq.  F.  A.S.  many  years  vestry  clerk,  wh<j^  died 
Nov.  19,  1794,  aged  fifty-eight. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  two  monuments,  thus 
inscribed : 

L  "  Gill.  Buckley  vivens  digniss.  cooevo  sibi  caro  T.  Biianus^ 
oh  infractam  amicitiam,  1727. 

*  APETAI  KPEISEONEE  EEEISI  MOPOT.'* 

IL  "  Mr.  WiUiam  Finder,  1784.  His  daughter,  Elisabeth 
I'inder,  l7dS«  aged  nineteen. 
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Early,  bright^  transient,  chaste  as  morning  detr  i 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven." 
In  the  front  of  the  north  gallery,  a  fine  head,  and  «C€o» 
paniments  by  Mr.  Bacon,  to  the  memor^^  of 

John  Miltok, 

Author  of  Paradise  Lost* 

Born  Dec.  1608.    Died  NoV.  1674^. 

His  fattier  John  Milton,  died  March^  164&« 

They  were  both  interred 

in  thi»  church. 

Samuri  l^hUbretd  pondt. 

On  the  p&vemeni  are  stones  to  the  memory  of  the  Rer. 
IVilliam  Whitfieldjr  D.IX  vicar,  1116.  Rer.  Dr.  John 
Bacon.  Rev.  Dr.  William  NicoUs,  vicar,  fornoerly  pre- 
sident  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  1774.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam  Henry  Nicolls,  M.A.  rector  of  Stoke  Newington, 
1767,  &c. 

The  register  informs  \is  that  on  the  2bth  of  August,  1620, 
were  married  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Elisabeth  Beuchtr. 

J^EHfiFACfORS  TO  ^HE  PoOR. 

^^  Mr.  Thomas  Biisby  gave  forty  dozen  of  wbeaten  breads 
and  four  loads  of  charcoal  yearly,  viz,  the  week  beGore  Al- 
faallowes  Day,  the  week  before  Christmas,  the  week  before 
the  25  th  of  January  r  and  the  week  befoie  Eaater^-^Ta 
dozen  of  bread,  and  one  load  of  charcoal. 

'^  Mr.  Blighton,  btttcher,  forty  dozen  of  bread,  and  tiro 
loads  of  charcoal,  to  be  given  as  above.  Mr.  Charks 
Langley  gave  gowns,  &c.  aa»  is  «abovesaid.  Mr.  Roger 
JVIason,  200/^  Mr.  William  Day,  80/.  Mrs.  Ann  Hawcffi 
SOf.  per  ann.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  gave  yearly  four  biUts 
well  bossed  and  bufied  tb  four  poor  men's  children,  who  siail 
beast  deserve  them  by  reading ;  also  one  dozen  of  brratf 
weekly.  Mr.  Richard  Hanbury,  six  new  common  prsfer 
Jbooks,  and  fifty. two  dozen  of  bread.  Mr.r  Roger  BeDor. 
19/.  per  annum. ^ 

This  parish  has  had  among  its  vicars,  five  bishops.  Dr. 
John  Dolbsn,  archbishop  of  York,  1GS3  ;  Dr.  Lakcbut 
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Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  1618;  Dr.  .toHN  6ucK« 
ERtDOEy  bishop  of  Rochesteri  1611,  and  of  Ely,  1627; 
Dr.  John  Pritcmett,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  1672;  and 
Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  1714.  ^Be« 
sides  Dr,  William  Fuller,  who  was  infamously  seques- 
tered, plundered,  and  imprisoned,  and  died  in  extreme 
poverty^  during  the  civil  wars,  when  the  virulence  of  his 
enemies  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  would  not 
suffer  the  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  had 
been  vicar.  Dr.  John  Annesley,  who  was  ejected  for  non« 
•conformity,  in  1662. 

Jewin  Street,  was  antiently  called  The  Jews  Garden, 
as  being  the  only  place  appointed  for  them  i^i  England  to 
bury  their  dead,  till  the  yeigr  1177,  the  24th  of  Henry  II. 
that  it  was  permitted  them,  after  long  suit  to  the  ling  and 
parliament  at  Oxford,  to  have  specif  place  assigned  them 
in  every  quarter  where  they  dwelt. 

Tenemeniuvi  K  terras^  situai.  in  parochia  Sti.  JBothh 
extra  Jldrichgate,  int.  tenement,  nuper  Rici.  Odiham  ex 
parte  australiy  ac  gardinum  vocat.  Jewyn  garden  ex  parte 
orien. 

This  plat  of  ground  remained  to  the  Jews  till  the  time 
of  their  final,  banishment  out  of  England,  and  was  after- 
wards turned  icto  garden-plats  and  summer-houses  for 
pleasure;. 

The  ground,  with  the  appurtenances,  was  also  called 
Leyrestowe ;  which  king  Edward  I.  granted  to  William  de 
Monte  Forte,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London :  being  a  place  (as 
it  is  expressed  in  a  record)  <'  without  Cripplegate,  aud  the 
suburbs  of  London,  called  Leyrestowe ;  and  which  was  the 
burying  place  of  the  Jews  of  London ;  which  was  valued  at 
40i.  per  annum  J** 

Milton  having  escaped  the  prosecution  commenced  I 
against  him  after  the  Restoration  for  his  conduct  during  the 
civil  wars,  he  took  a  house  in  Holborn,  near  Red  Lion 
Fields,  but  soon  removed  to  Jewin  Street ;  and,  having  ep^^ 
ployed  his  friend  Dr.  Paget  to  chuse  him  a  third  wife,  bn 
his  recommendation  be   married  Elizabeth^  daughter   of 
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Mr.  MinshaU^  ^  Cheshire  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  doo* 
tor^s  relations.  It  was  after  this  that  he  removed  to  Bud- 
faill  Row.  « 

In  Goldsmith's  Rents,  also  resided  Mr.  Thoaias  Far- 
liable^  a  famous  grammarian  and  annotator  in  the  reign  of 
Cliarles  I. 

Jewin  Street  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  at 
present  contains  many  handsome  hous^,  particularly  a  se- 
mioircular  range  of  excellent  buildings,  which  occupy  tht 
site  of  several  wretched  courts  and  alleys.  Here  is  also  a 
well-built  Dissenting  meeting  house,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  congregations  of  Messrs.  Hart,  and  Hughes ;  and  latdy, 
by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Priestley,  brother  of  the  emineol 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 

Well  Street,  a  very  handsome  street,  is  so  called  from 
an  anticnt  spring,  denominated  Crowley's,  or  GieowBEa^s 
Well,  described  by  Stow  as  **  a  fair  pool  of  clear  water 
near  unto  the  parsonage,  on  the  west  side  thereof,  which 
was  filled  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  Spring  was 
cooped  in,  and  arciicd  over  with  hard  stone ;  and  stairs  of 
stone  to  go  down  to  the  spring,  on  the  bank  of  the  town- 
ditch  ;  and  this  was  done  of  the  goods,  and  by  the  executors 
of  Sir  Uichard  Whittington," 

There  were  other  water  courses  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
particularly  near  the  east  end  of  the  church,  whece  water 
was  conveyed  to.  a  conduit,  by  means  of  leaden  pipes,  from 
Highbury,  by  John  Middleton,  "  one  of  the  executors  to 
Sir  William  Estfiold,  and  of  bis  goods.'*  The  condak 
was  castellated  at  the  cost  of  the  parishioners,  about  the 
year  1483.    - 

Sir  Richard  Whittington,  also  caused  a  bo^  of  water  w 
be  made  in  the  wall  of  the  church-yard,  similar  to  that  at 
g  Billings«j;ate ;  **  but,"  says  Stow,.  **  of  late  tlie  same  iras 
turned  into  an  evil  punip,  and  so  is  entirely  decayed.'* 

Before  we  leave  this  ward,  it  should  be  remembered, 

that  the  site  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  was  anciently  a  ten 

or  moor,  and  the  houses  and  gardens  thereupon  accounted  a 

village  without  the  wall  of  London^  called  Mora  -,  wbkh, 
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in  process  of  time^  increasing  in  buildings,  was  constituted 
a  prebend  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  by  that  appellation.  The 
village  is  now  totally  swallowed  up  by  London,  and  the  pre* 
bendary  of  Mora,  or  Mora  wiihout  the  wall  of  London^  hath 
the  ninth  stall  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir  in  St.  Paul'  ca^ 
tbedral.  The  first  prebendary,  according  to  Newcourt,  was 
Nigellus  Medicus. 

We  pass,  on  the  west  side  of  Red  Cross  Street,  a  meeting 
house,  and  proceed  to  Paul's^l^ey,  in  which  is  a  place  of 
worship  belonging  to  a  congregation  of  the  Sandimanian  per<> 
suasion. 

The  Sakdimanjans  form  a  modern  sect,  and  originated 
in  Scotland  about  the  year  1728,  where  it  is,  at  thistime^ 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Glassites^  after  its  founder, 
Mr.  John  GlasSj  a  minister  of  the  established  church  in  that 
kingdom ;  but  being  charged  with  a  design  of  subverting  the 
national  covenant,  and  sapping  the  foundation  of  all  natioqal 
establishments,  by  maintaining  that  the  kingdom  fif  Christ  if 
not  of  this  rvorldf  was  expelled  by  the  synod  from  the  churcb 
of  Scotland,  His  adherents  forpied  themselves  into  various 
churches,  and  in  1755,  Mr.  Robert  Sanderaan,  an  elder, 
formed  that  class  of  Glassites  which  assume  his  name,  Mr, 
Sandeman  died  in  America  daring  the  year  1772. 

*'  The  chief  opioion  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differs  front 
other  Christians,  are,  their  weekly  administration  of  ih'e  Lord's 
Supper;  their  love  feasts^  of  which  every  member  is  not  only  al« 
Iowed«  but  required  to  partake,  and  which  consist  of  their  dining 
together  at  each  other's  houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morn* 
ing  and  afternoon  service — their  kiss  of  charity  used  on  this  oc- 
casion, at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other  times 
when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper ;  their  weekly  coUectioa 
before  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  support  of  the  po«r  and  defray- 
ing other  expeoces;  mutual  exhorution;  abstinence  from  blood 
and  things  strangled ;  washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed 
of  mercy,  it  might  be  an  expression  of  love ;  the  precept  concern- 
ing which,  as  well  as  other  precepts  they  understand  literally — 
community  of  goods,  so  far  as  that  every  one  is  to  consider  all  that 
he  has  in  his  possession  and  power  liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor 
and  the  ch^rch,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying  up  treasures  upon 
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earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  futurej  and  uncerbon 
use.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions  so  &r  as  tliej  are 
not  connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful:  but  apprehending 
a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lotteries,  cards,  dice,.  &c. 
.  They  maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops  in  each 
church,  and  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  two  elders,  in  every 
act  of  diiicipline,  and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

In  the  choice  of  thef^e  elders,  want  of  learning  and  engagesieat 
in  trade  are  no  sufficient  objections,  if  qualified  according  to  tbe 
instructions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  but  second  marnages 
disqualify  for  the  olHce;  and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  £ksl« 
sng,  imposition  of  hands,  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowsihip. 

In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe,  and  think  tbea* 
telvcs  obliged  to  separate  from  the  communion  and  worship  of  all 
such  religious  societies  as  appear  to  them  not  to  profess  tbe  simple 
truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  dse- 
dience  to  it.  We  shall  only  add,  that  in  every  transaclioD  they 
esteem  unanimity  to  be  absolutely  necessary." 

*    Nearly  opposite  to  this  meeting  house,  in  Jacobus  Wxll 

Passage,  leading  to  Barbican,  are  j 

SIR  WILLIAM  STAINES'S  ALMSHOUSES. 

The  social  intercourse  which  this  worthy  magistrate  main- 
tained for  many  years  with  the  extensive  ward  of  Cripple. 
gate,  of  which  he  is  alderman,  induced  him  to  reflect^  that 
many  of  those  acquaintances  were  not  so  happy  in  tbe  smiles 
of  fortune  .as  himself,  and  willing  that  they  should  receive 
distinguished  marks  of  his  benevolence,  without  incurring 
the  restraints  too  often  inflicted  on  such  as  receive  alms,  he 
constructed  in  1786,  nine  neat  houses  for  the  recepti<»i  of 
bis  aged  indigent  friends. 

They  are  built  on  both  sides  of  the  court;  not  in  the  an- 
tient  manner,  which  the  facetious  Tom  Brown  has  styled 
^*  charity  pigeonr  holes/*  but  with  a  degree  of  neatness  ap- 
propriate to  the  kind  intention  of  tbe  founds,  without  any 
distinction  from  other  dwelling  houses,  and  without  tbe  os- 
tentatious display  of  stone  or  other  inscription,  '^to  proclaim 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tenants  are  agedi  work- 
l&en,  tradesmen,  &c.  several  of  whom  be  had  personafly 
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^^emed  as  his  neighbours.  One  of  the  inhabitants,  a  pe« 
tuke-maicer,  had  shaved  his  worthy  friend  and  patron  during 
a  period  of  forty,  two  3'Cars. 

The  alms-houses,  though  Sir  William  belongs  to  die  Car^ 
penters^  Company,  he  has  put  under  the  patronalge  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

The  whole  of  this  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  him,  he 
bailt  the  meeting-house  at  the  corner,  where  the  late  Mr.  Jo-i 
seph  Towers  preached  to  a  very  respectable  congregation^ 
the  house  adjoining  Sir  William  made  bis  own  residence. 
He  also  rebuilt  the  public  bouse  Which  gives  name  to  th« 
court*  .  The  Jacob's  Well  public  house  was  some  few  years 
since  a  resort  of  persons  who  used  to  entertain  themselves 
and  the  company  with  recitations  of  detached  pieces  from 
the  most  celebrated  £nglish  dramas;  this  was  not  the  practico 
of  imposition,  by  extorting  payment  for  '*  the  feast  of  reasoi^ 
and  the  flow  of  soul/'  but  an  intellectual  treat,  of  which  tbo 
most  innocent  could  partake.  The  company  at  **  the  Jacob's 
Weir*  was  therefore  respectable,  and  had  Mr.  Staines's  ap« 
probation  and  constant  attendance.  The  subject  would  not 
perhaps,  claim  any  peculiar  importance  in  itself  here,  we^e 
it  not  addedj  tliat  from  these  neighbourly  meetings  arose  the^ 
respect  of  one  of  the  largest  wards  in  London,,  to  one  oi^4ta 
most  estimable  members^  by  which  he  was  raised  to  be  com« 
mon^^council  man,  aldermani  and  lord  mayor;  as  well  as  hi» 
grateful  acknowledgement^  in  the  charitable  foundation  W9 
iiave  already  mentioned. 

Ald£Rsoat£  Street  is  more  remarkable  for  its  antient 
grandeur  than  its  modem  embellishments.  ItJs>  however, 
broad  and  airy^  and  one  of  the  best  northern  entrances  to  th» 
city.  In  Hare  Court,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Paurs 
Alley  front  Red  Cross  Street,  is  the  Dissenting  Meeting 
House,  concerning  which  a  law  suit  took  place  in  1796,  re* 
lating  to  parochial  dues,  and  decided  in  its  favour.  South* 
ward  of  this  is  a  large  distillery,  on  the  site  c^  Lauderdaxb  ^ 
House. 

This  was  the  town  residence  of  John  Midtland  duke  of 
I-Auderd^le,  of  whom  tlie*  following  character  is  given  by 
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Granger:  '<  The  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  liad  beeff  €j]M 
ployed  in  several  treaties  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  had 
been  a  siifierer  in  the  cause  of  Charles  11.  was  higUy  in 
fevour  with  that  prince.  He  was  thought,  before  the  Re- 
^oration,  and  especially  during  his  imprisonment  after  the 
battle  of  Woi^cester,  to  have  had  some  sense  of  religion ; 
Ibut  his  conduct  afterwards  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
every  social  and  religious  principle.  He  taug^tdie  king  die 
]K^ticaI  maxim  of  **  neglecting  his  friends,  and  making 
friends  of  his  enemies.*'  His  whole  system  of  politics  was 
much  of  the  same  cast.  When  he  was  high  commissioner 
of  Scotland,  he  enslaved  his  country^  by  every  mode  oF  op- 
pression: he  loaded  it  with  taxes,  ruined  its  trade,  plan* 
A&red  its  inhabitants,  and  persecuted  its  religion.  M^lien 
the  people  were  grown  mad  by  his  cruelty,  be  obstructed 
the  course  of  justice,  and  blocked  up  every  avenue  to  th^ 
throne.  He  was  one  of  those  ^ho  were  employed  in  forging 
chains  for  the  English,  and  who  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  the  name  of  the  Cabal.  He  was  servile  and  imperious, 
haughty  and  abject;  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  bat 
awkward  and  ungainly  in  speech  and  behaviour.  He  prac- 
tised all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  dissimulation  to  gain  power^ 
and  was  the  barefaced  tyrant  after  he  had  gained  it.  He 
died  August  24,  1682.'* 

An  old  structure  which  retains,  with  very  little  dimimi<» 
lion  the  architecture  of' the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
the  Halfmoon  Tavern,  to  which  the  wits  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  on  account  ot  its  proximity  to  Lauderdale  Honse^ 
often  resorted.  It  is  now  divided  into  private  tenements ; 
and  is  distinguishable  by  its  front,  ornamented  by  grotesque 
ornaments. 

London  House.  This  was  antiently  called  Pbtre  Hoose^ 
probably  from  being  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Petre, 
who  raised  his  fortune  by  promoting' and  assisting  in  thedn* 
•olution  of  monasteries,  and  died  in  1 572,  and  was  a  be» 
nefactor  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 
In  this  house  the  noble  family  of  Petre  resided  till  1639. 
^w  th^  house  waa  disposed  of  from  this  period  has  not 
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hein  ascertained,  but  is  1657^  it  was  found  to  belong  t^ 
Henry  Pierpoint,  marquia  of  Dorchester,  who  dying  with- 
but  issue,  knd  the  great  fire  having  demolished  the  palae# 
f>f  the  bishops  of  London,  near  St.  PaAi's  cathedral,  thk 
Iiouse  was  purchased  for  a  town  residence,  but  only  in- 
habited by  one  prelate,  bishop  Henchman,  who  died  there 
in  1675,  and  was  buried  at  Pulham.  From  this  cireum; 
siance  the  structure  was  denominated  London  House.  -     > 

After  it  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  residence  for  the  bi^op 
of  London,  the  house  was  occupied  by  a  non-juring  pre* 
late,  who  is  denominated  by  Pennant  ^<  old  Rawlinsou,  the 
fton-juring  titular  bishop  of  London/'  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  a  liberal  patron ;  his  collection  of  books  was 
donsiderable,  and  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  Toot 
Foho,  as  he  is  denominated  in  th6  Father^  No.  158.  He 
Resided  in  Gray*s  Inn,  and  haring  filled  four  chambers  with 
'  books,  so  that  his  bed  was  obliged  to  be  moved  into  the 
passage,  he  hired  apartments  here,  in  Which  he  died^ 
August  6',  1725,  aged  foity-four>  and  was  buried  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Botdph,  Aldersgate.  Part  of  his  ex- 
tensive library  was  sdd  in  London  House  in  1725,. and  the 
Remaining  parts  at  PauPs  coffee-house  during  the  remaining 
years,  till  173^^.  His  brother,  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  of 
whoni  we  have  made  mention  under  St.  Dionis  Backchurch^ 
was  his  successor  in  London  House,  and  died  there  in  1756. 

In  1747,  sonie  of  the  apartments  were  occupied  by 
Jacob  lliTe>  a  crasey  prititer^  and  religious  writer ;  and  in 
1749,  bishop  Sherlock  obtained  leave  of  parliament,  to  him 
and  his  successor,  to  convey  the  premises  for  forty  years^ 
on  a  building  lease,  or  to  demise  or  sell  the  premises  for  the 
Jbenegtof  the  see.  About  the  year  1768,  Mr.  George  Sed- 
don,  an  eminent  upholsterer  and  cabinet  maker,  obtained 
possession.  He  had  been  a  resident  but  a  few  n;iontbs,  wheni 
on  the  14th  of  July,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  dreadful  fire  destroyed  the.  whole  fabric,  and  many  of 
the  surrounding  buildings.  At  this  time  the  premises  and 
stock  weie  uninsured^  but  Mr.  Seddon  was  enabled  to  rei. 
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MU  the  whok  m  a  more  convmient  and  deguA  pits 
Oti  the  6th  of  November,  1783,  a  aecood  fire  broke  oat  a 
tile  workshops  behind  the  dwelling  houae,  and  destroja 
j|tU  the  premifieSy  besidei  many  in  BurthoknnDir  Qok.  I 
tras  t?oiije6turad  tihat  not  less  than  fifty  dwdHog  booses  wen 
demolished.  The  structure  has  risen  like  the  phoBiiix,  m 
most  respectable  manner^  both  for  extent,  sin^aty,  aod 
beautifol  specimens  of  structure. 

Adjoining  to  London  House  is  a  reiy  handsome  musios. 
bnitt  by  the  late  right  honourable  aUermaii  Hadej,  for  a 
town  residence. 

Westmorel  AHD  BuiLDiKGs,  Stands  upoD  the  site  of  •  ^ 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Nevils,  earls  of  Westmordafld;  v'^ 
Might  more  probably  have  been  part  of  the  mansion  ud^ 
maintf  of  that  fiimily,  which  readied  to  Monksweil  Street 
t   Opposite  stands  the  respectable  remains  of 

SHAFTESBURY  HOUSE, 

boilt  with  brick,  and  ornamented  with  stone  in  araostooU^ 
and  elegant  taste,  performed  by  ^  celebrated  loigo  Jooes. 
for  the  residence  of  the  eark  of  Tbanet,  and  wss  first  cillt' 
Thanet  House.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Aaboo} 
Ashley  Ckx>per,  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  front  to  tk 
street  is  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters.  The  door  isircbfll; 
and  has  a  balcony  supported  by  scroUs,  whidi  opsos  iotoi 
mail  area,  encompassed  with  buildings. 

After  the  polite  inhabitants  abandoned  their  houses  m  dai  I 
f>art  of  the  metropolis^  and  it  became  a  fashion  to  "^^^ 
.^lear  as  possible  to  breath  the  air  of  the  court  at'St  J»»*>i 
this  beautiful  palace  was  also  let  out  for  seversl  inecto^ 
«ses,  and  was  running  very  fast  to  decay*  till  the  p«* 
founders  and  promoters  of  a  noble  obarity,  estsbliskd  j 
it  on  the  80th  of  March,  ilSOy  for  the  help  aridreli(f9 
married  wom^n  at  the  tinie  of  their  lying^n^  hss  »^* 
from  otter  ruin  >  and  restored  it  to  some  sort  of  bsstttf)  ^ 
well  as  utility.  It  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  |j 
ajdapted  to  the  uses  of  this  charity ;  bv  whiob  suAKVt  n' 


dpcxy  necessiry  acconmodation  and  assistance  are  furnished 
for  married  ivomen  io  the  last  stagt^  of  their  pregnancy,  time 
•f  labour,  and  month  of  lying-in. 

When  that  .excellent   charity    was  removed  to  a  neW 
^  building  in  the  City  Road,  this  building  was  for  some  tirn^ 
deserted  till  a  design  of  equal  utility  and  beneyolence  waA 
sugg^ted  for  more  extensive  benefit.    This  was 

The  Plan  of  a  general  Pispensaky  for  the  Remsf 
•F  the  Sick  Poor,  upon  the  following'  cogent  considerai* 
^ons: 

'<  The  distressed  situation  in  which  the  poor  of  the  me<i 
tropolis  are  too  frequently  placed,  when  on  the  bed  of  sick* 
ness,  cannot  be  sufficiently  estimated,  but  by  those  who 
have  opportunities  of  witnessing  it.  The  earnings  of  their 
industry,  even  if  managed  with  prudence  and  ceconomyi 
leave  little  in  reserve  for  the  period  of  disease,  and  arft  very 
inadequate  to  obtain  the  medical  assistance  which  is  then  re« 
quired.  With  the  benevolent  view  of  supplying  this  want^ 
by  providing  them  with  advice,  medicines,  and  attendance 
when  necessary,  at  their  own  habitations,  the  Generai; 
Dispensary  was  first  instituted,  in  the  year  1170;  and  its 
utility,  even  at  an  early  period  of  its  estabUshment,  was  so 
generally  felt,  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  was 
f»oon  followed  by  similar  institutions,  in  different  parts,  no^ 
only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the  united  kingdom. 

**  The  relief  afforded  by  hospitals,  though  they  arf 
(istahlishmfents  of  the  most  benevolent  kind,  can  only  b^ 
extended  to  a  few;  and,  indeed,  from  the  regulations  of 
those  charities,  several  days  must  often  elapse  before  the 
necessary  assistance  (ran  be  obtained,  even  by  those  who  «r?  . 
able  to  procure  the  proper  recommendation.  Dispensaries^ 
on  the  other  h^nd,  have  the  advantage  ^of  giving  immediato 
medioal  relief,  and  of  thqs  frequently  arresting  the  progress, 
pr  diminishing  the  violence  of  serious  complaint*  They 
'er  less  frequent  the  necessity  of  parochial  aid,,  in  this 
.  at  6nce  prevent  an  increase  of  expence  to^  parish^^ 
keep  up  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  man,  that  honesty 
'4   and  laudable  spirit  of  independenoe^  which  must 
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generally  be  broken  before  be  can  submit  to  a  wdUiOQies 
where  apathy  and  indolence,  ever  afterwards  so  unfiaToor* 
able  to  industry,  are  so  frequently  generated.  Besides 
these  circumstances,  the  attendance  of  the  ^medical  officers 
8t  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  preserves  that  desirable  cc»i- 
nection  between  the  lower  and  higher  ordeis  of  soctetT, 
which  is  so  well  calculated  to  make  known  the  distresses  ci 
the  one,  and  to  excite  and  direct  the  benevolence  ci  d» 
'  other. 

**  The  benevolence  of  the  plan,  and  the  success  witb 
which  it  has  been  attended,  must  insure  the  continuance  of 
public  patronage,  and  thus  permanently  secure  to  tbe  lower 
orders  of  society,  at  a  trifling  expence  to  the  opulent,  th« 
various  advantages  derived  from  this  institution.'^ 

It  appears  that  the  patients  admitted  from  the  institution 
in  1770,  to  March  1,  1805,  amount  in  number  to  no 
less  than  -  -  r  -  130,193 


Of  whom  there  have  been  dismissed,  cured^ 
or  relieved  -  -  -  -  126,143 

Died  -  ...  ^.  3^668 

RcQiained  under  cure     -  -  %  350 

The  first  floor  of  the  front  building,  which  was  alter- 
nately a  palace,  a  tavern ,  and  shops,  is  now^  occupied  by  a 
dissenting  congregation,  and  is  denominated  Shaft£sbuhy 
Chapel. 

Trinity  Court  was  the  site  of  an  hospital  or  cell  to  tbt 
priory  of  Clugny,  in  France.    It  was  called  the  fraternity  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,    and  was  founded  in  1373,    in  honour 
of  the  body  of    Christ;    to  maintain  thirteen  wax  Kghu 
burning  about  the  sepulchre  in  the  time  of  faster,  in  tbe 
church  ;  and  to  find  a  chaphin.     Their  chief  day  of  solan- 
pity  was  on  Trinity  day,  to  hear  mass  in  honour  of  tbe 
body  of  Christ,    and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and   to  nuke 
their  offerings.     They  were  suppressed,  as  an  alien  foiiinbi- 
tion,  by  Henry  V.  who  gave  the  premises,  &e.  to  the  pa- 
rishioners of  St.  Botolph ;    in  consequence  of  which,  tliey 
and  Joan  Astley,  nurse  to  Henry  VI.  founded  a  brotherbood 
of  priests,  to  celebrate  divine  service  within  their  church; 

they 
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fliey  were  cmiposed  of  a  master,  two  keepers,  several 
l>rethren  and  sisters,  and  bad  a  revenue  of  17/  16^.  per 
annum.  The  priory  was  their  common  hall,  whence  the 
c^ourt  takes  its  name.  It  was  afterward  a  non-jurors  chapel, 
9L  coffee  house,  and  subsequently  a  school  and  vestry  roona 
for  the  parish. 

In  the  old  chapel  were  the  following  inscriptions : 

Orate  pro  bono  statu  Rogeri  Rassel,  Civis  8^  Salter*  London.  & 
J^nnse  Uxoris  ejus. 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Nic.  Achele,  &c. 

In  the  windows  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  Cavendish, 
Smith,  William  Purchase,  mayor  of  London,  Agard,  Gat- 
ton,  &c, 

Little  Britain^  or  Breiagne  Street y  was  so  called  on 

account  of  the  antient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne. 

The  earls  and  dukes  of  Bretagne,  who  were  English  si\b« 

jects,  were  Alan  the  Red,  earl  of  Bretagne,  who  married 

Constance,  daughter  of  William  I.     His  son  Alan  the  BJackl 

Stephen,  his  brother,  who  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary, 

at   York.      Alan,    Conan  le  Petit,    Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 

fourth  son  of  Henry  11.  who  married  Constance,  daughter 

of  di^ke  Conan;  their  son  was  the  unfortunate  Arthur,  duke 

of  Bretagne,  'presumptive  heir  to  the  <:rown  of  England, 

but  prevented  by  murder,  through  the  means  of  his  uncle 

ling  John.     The  dukes  of  Bretagne,  jtfterwards  removed 

within  the  city  wall,  and  ultimately  to  the  Savoy  palace,  in 

the. Strand.     The  mansion,  it  is  said,  stood  near  St.  Bo- 

tolph's  church.     In  this  street  was  also  the  house  of  the  lords 

Montague,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  still  known  by  the  name 

of  Montague  Court.     The  earb  of  Pfterborouch,  in  the 

reign  of  Charles  1.  &c.  also  had  their  residence  near  St.  Bar* 

tholomew's  Hospital. 

The  street  has  also  been  remarkable  for  booksellers.  It 
appears  that  in  1664,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty 
pamphlets  were  published  in  Little  Britain,  in  the  short 
5pace  of  four  years.  The  booksellers  have  all  fled  j  for  not 
^ne  of  the  profession  exists  here  at  present. 

At  the  comer  of  this  street  stands  the  parish  chfurch  of 
.  St. 
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St.  BOTOLPH,  ALDERSGATl. 


THIS  church  isa  6ui^y,4i]r  ifee  gtft  itf  A^  desi^  aad 
chapte;  of  Westminster ;  as  part  of  the  anti^t  propeitj  of 
the  deanery  of  St  Martin  k  Grand,  wheD-4t^as  a  rectory; 
l>ut  king  Richard  II.  licensed  Dr.  Thorny  gtiyol^j^  dean  of 
St.  Martin,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  Pembn^, 
May  21,  iu  the  twenty-second  year  of  hjs^  reign,  to  ap. 
propriate  the  church,  at  that  time  not  exceeding  five  marks 
ptrarmumj  to  his  collegjate  church,  to  cdebrate  a  per<* 
petual  anniversary  for  Anne,  his  queen,  upon  the  day  of 
)ier  death,  which  happened  June  7,  1393;  this  anmirer- 
aary  was  to  continue  during  the  king's  life;  and  after  his 
decease  to  be  commemorated  for  them  both  for  ever.  The 
church  of  St.  Botolph  was  thejefore  united  and  appnK 
priated  to  the  royal  chapel  of  St  Martin  le  Grand  by  Bo- 
bert  Bray  broke,  bishop  of  London,  December  18,  1399, 
with  the  re^rve  of  an  annual  pension  of  6^.  8rf.  to  the 
bishop  and  his  successors ;  3^.  4(/.  to  the  d^n  and  chaptet 
oJt  St.  Paul's ;  and  6^.  %4.  (besides  2^.  l^d.  which  had  been 
Vsually  psud)  for  procurations  to  the  archdeacon  of  Ijuidoii 
for  their  indemnity ;  to  be  paid  to  them  respectively^  and 
their  ciupQessorsi  at  the  feasts  of  Easter  9iid  St  Michad,  by 
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€qtUtl  propoj^ions,  by  the  deans  of  St  Malrtin  tot  etet.  H^ 
was  abo  to  find  sufficient  maintenance  for  a  parochial  <^p<- 
lain  to  serve  the  cure»  \ 

From  this  period  the  living  became  a  donati^ey  as  it  stiil 
continues.  When  Henry  VII.  annexed  the  deanery  and 
church  of  St.  Martin  to  the  nionastety  of  St,  Peter,  West- 
minster, this  church  formed  p^flf!Ss|f^«  tbe  appurtenance. 
After  the  dissolution  of  mona^'  '  '  v  VIU,  granted 
it  as  an  appendage  to  the  bisihiip  *  minster.    Wbea 

queen  Mary  i^tOC^^'l  tho  mfink  i?rretl  this  Uvtn|f 

to  the  abb^ and  C'^nvent ;  but  hei  t^^^Klizabeth,  having 
formed  Westminster  into  a  coUep--*  ^f  a*a|i.  »^reberidaries,  &c, 
abe,  in  the  second  year  of  hv:  St.  Botolph  to 

the  dean  and  ^Ii&|>ter.  It  is  sttll^  ho^vever,  subject  to  th^ 
bishop  of  London''  and  tlie  archdeacoOi  and  patp  procura- 
tions to  both  tho^  dignitaries.  \<0^* 

In  this  church,  besides  tb^  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, already  inentioned,  was  formerly  a  brotherhood  of 
St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian,  founded  in  the  year  1977: 
It  partially  escaped  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  and  having 
gone  through  many  reparations  and  embellishments,  it  was 
finished  and  ornamented,  as  it  now  appears,  a  few  years 
since,  in  a  very  expensive  manner. 

The  exterior  is  very  plain;  all  the  windows  to  the  street^ 
except  at  the  east  end,  are  blocked  ^p.  The  internal  de« 
corations  are  well  worth  inspectioti.  The-oieling  is  divided 
into  pannels,  the  centres  of  which  are  circles  grouped  by 
acanthus  leaver  and  husks,  4n  a  very  tasteful  manner ;  and^ 
as  well  as  the  scrolls  in  th^  angles,  admirably  executed* 
Indeed  to  ^  through  a  pstrticular  account  of  the-  carvings 
and  other  beautiful  spec^irilens  of  art  diffused  through  tlM 
building,  would  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  our  pub- 
lication. 

The  altar-piece  is  a  perfect  semioircle,  with  a  donjbfo 
|>a8ement.  Over  the  tltble  is  a  niche,  with  a  festoon  curtain 
tasselled,  and  a  festoon  of  flowers,  inclosing  a  window  of 
painted  glas$,  representing  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden, 
executed  b/  Mr.  James  Piarson.    On  the  south  side  is  « 

5  "   mobm 
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iitcbe  of  Grecian  arcbitecture,  indosirig  another  wibdo«r 
of  painted  glass*  reprinting  St.  Peter,  a  very  fine  -per- 
formance.  The  third  niche  contains  a  beautifpl  paidtii^ 
of  St.  Johii  the  Evangelist)  on  glassy  both  by  the  saint 
artist. 

The  table  is  elevated  on  three  steps,  and  fof med  of  in- 
laid mahogany ;  it  Supports  two  rich  candlesticks,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  handsome  brass  railing. 

llie  pulpit  has  the  appearance  of  a  circular  pedestal, 
seemingly  standing  against  the  stem  of  a  palm  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  support  the  sounding  boards. 

The  west  end  is  graced  with  a  fine  organ,  highly  embeU 
iished,  and  is  formed  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  opposite 
side  of  the  church.    The  font  is  very  plain. 
.  .  Perforated  brasses  admit  heated  ^ir  from  undef  the  pave^ 
\nent,  which  is  of  Portland  stone. 

The  monuments  preserved  in  the  church  are  to  the  me* 
XQory  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Richardsox,  her  two  scAis,  and 
a  daughter,  1639,  aged  thifty-two. 

A  large  monument,  sacfed  to  the  memory  of  Zachakia 
FoxAXL,  Esq.  formeriy  of  this  parish,  but  late  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square.  He  was  born  December  5,  1664^  and  died 
May  5,  1758. 

'*  Spile  of  the  parlral  rules  of  vulgar  faW, 
The  man  who  could  be  honest  might  be  great. 
.€uch  is  true  genius,  such  was  this  man's  claim  ; 
£ach  friend  could  praise  him^  and  no  foe  could  hlamU  | 
Who  sought  no  vice  his  reason  bid  him  By ; 
Who  lost  no  virtue  reason  taught  to  try ; 
Who  blest  each  gift,  improv'd  each  talent  given  ; 
Belie v'd  and  wrought— -The  rest  belongs  to  heavea.^ 

A  marble  tablet,  thus  inscribed : 

''  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Daniel  Wa  ATj 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  son  of  Sir  Daniel  Wiay,  knight^  late  of  th» 
parish ;  whose  accomplishments  and  virtues  deserved  and  acquired 
Itniveral  regard  and  esteem^  and  whose  vivacity  rendered  his  coa* 
yersation  to  the  last  agreeable  lo  those  of  all  ages.  He  was  eait* 
^tMtUly  dJ^tipguijMd  /or  his  Jkpowledge  of  t^  {tfts^  Bad  ior  his  cor^ 

jrect 
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rctct  taste  in  polite  literature.  He  upplifKl  himself  to  no  study  with 
more  attention  than  that  of  religion ;  and,  fully  persuaded  of  tho 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  he  governed  his  life  by  its  pre;- 
cepts,  and  rested  his  hopes  on  its  promises.  His  widow,  tho* 
rcHighly  sensible  of  her  loss,  has  inscribed  this  stone  to  bis  memory. 
He  died  Dec.  29,  1782,  aged  eighty-three/'       - 

This  gentleman,  who  was  under-teller  of  the  Exchequer, 
'was  very  partial  to  the  Charter  House  school,  where  he  had 
received  his  education.  In  consideration  of  this  partiality, 
his  widow  gave  his  library,  which  he  left  at  her  disposal,  for 
the  use  of  that  excellent  foundation. 

A  tablet  of  dark  marble,  with  a  white  bust  by  Roubiliac, 
'<  for  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  aqd  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  died  Juy  16,  1150,  at  fifteen  years  of  age*** 
Underneath  are  jsome  verses. 

Another  to  John  Coston,  registrar  to  the  diocese  of  Can-> 
terbury,  1614. 

A  tablet  near  the  vestry  door,  with  a  relief  (^  a  female 
mourning  over  an  urn.    Tlie  tablet  thus  inscribed : 

In  &e  vault  of  this  church  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mitt 
CATUAaiNB  Mary  Mcade,  daughter  of  George  Meade^  Es^. 
of  Philadelphia,  North  America  j^  who  departed  this  life  the  18ih 
day  of  January,  1790,  in  the  2 1st  year  of  her  age/. 

V  Transferred  from  Pennsylvania's  friendly  coast, 

A  father's  blessing,  and  a  mother's  boast. 

On  Albion's  sea-girt  shore,  an  early  fate 

Postponed  each  transport  to  a  future  state. 

Death  rais'd  a  barrier  to  each  tender  scene. 

More  fatal  than  the  wave^  that  roll  between.'' 

On  the  south  wall,  a  bust  of  £li2ABBTH  Ashtpk,  1.669^ 
aged  fifty-four. 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Maria  and  Essex  BucKUTt 
1707,  andnn. 

A  rich  tablet  to  Sir  John  Michlethwaite,  knight,  an 
eminent  physician,  1682. 

Richard  Chiswell,  citizen  and  stationer,  171  !• 

Dunton  the  bookseller,  in  his  Life  and  Errors,  says  of 
^r.  Chiswell,  that  ^<  the  most  eminent  in  his  profession  ija 
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tbe  tfiree  kingdoms  I  tal^e  to  be  Mr.  Richard  CbistreD,  w&<» 
well  deserves  the  title  of  Metropolitan  Bookseller  of  Eng-* 
landy  if  not  of  all  the  World.  His  name  at  tbe  bottoar  of 
a  title-page  does  sufficiently  recommend  tbe  book.  He  has 
not  been  known  to  print  either  a  bad  book,  or  on  bad  paper. 
He  is  admirably  well  quaTified  for  his  business,  and  knov» 
how  to  value  a  copy  according  (o  its  worthy  witness  the  pur- 
cha^  he  made  of  aik^hbishop  TilIoGson's  octavo  Sermons.'^ 
A  spacious  old  monument^  thus  inscribed : 

.  ^  llere  lycth  the  fiody  of  Christopher  Tamworth  of  Grejf  Ihd, 
Ssc]p  IhiFil  Son  of  Christopher  Tamworlb  of  Holstead,  in  tbe 
County  of  Leicester,  Esq;  who  dyed  the  ]9di  of  Octohtsr  r6S4. 
^f>ein^  of  the  Age  of  70  Years.  He  having  dealt  nberalTj  with  bu 
lyife  and  many  of  his  Kindrtd  and  Friends^  and  to  the  Poor  of 
divers  rarishes ;  hath  also  by  his  WiH  given  ml,  to  the  Dean  ssd 
Frebends  of  the  CoUcge  of  St.  Peters  Westminster,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  ihem  about  the  Reparations  of  the  said  College  Church 
of  St.  Peters. 

,  And  400  Marks  more  to  the  intent  that  with  the  Money  there 
should  be  20  Maiks  worth  of  Lands  of  Inheritance  of  yearly  Rent 
to  be  purchased,  whereby  there  may  be  one  in  Holy  Orders  mais- 
tatoed,  t»  say.  Divine  Service  j^  (such  as  the  Church  of  Engiand 
shall  allow)  every  work  day  in  the  Year  twice  perpetually,  viz. 
about  9  In  the  Morning,  aiid  3  in  the  Afternoon,  in  tbe  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Botolphs  without  Aldersgate,  London. 

And  400/.  to  the  end  there  sho«Id  be  20/.  of  Land  of  Annud 
Revenue  of  Inheritance,  bought  with  it  to  allow  perpetually  to 
six  poor  Men  and  4  poor  Widows  past  labour,  inhabiting  within 
the  said  Parish  of  St.  Botolphs  40^.  a  Year  a  piece«  tq  be  pai<> 
quarterly  with  this  limitation,  that  the  said  poor  People  shall  be 
bound  to  repair  every  work  day  in  the  Year  twice  centinuany,  t« 
hear  Divine  Service  in  the  said  Church  at  the  time  aforesaid. 

And  200  Marks  more  to  purchase  Lands  of  Inheritance  of  the 
Annual  value  of  6/.  13^.  4d.  for  the  maintainance  of  one  withia 
Holy  Orders  to  say  Divine  Service  every  work  day  in  the  Week 
twice  throughout  the  Year  perpetually,  in  the  Parish  Chuitii 
of  St.  Martins  in  Leicester  aforesaid,  at  the  Hours  aforemeo* 
tiooed. 

All  which  Sums  of  Money  he  willed  should  he  actually  delivered 
into  the  Possession  of  the  Dean  and  Prebends  of  Westminster, 
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'^tluQ  20  day »  next  inmediately  after  his  death*  for  the  Perforio- 
<au)ce  of  the  U»e  aforementiosed  within  the  spac<t  of  2  Y^a^s  fit  the 
ulmost  after  his  Death* 

And  having  jnade  Awdrey  (one  of  the  Daughters  of  Charles 
^llajrn  of  the  Mote^  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Esq;  and  Heir  of  Sir 
Chri^opher  Allajn,  Kt.  his  dear  and  foving  Wife,  his  Sotc  Eice- 
<rutrix ;  she  carefully  and  feithfuHy  ]>erforroed  the  same  according 
to  the  Tjru^t  reposed  in  her  by  her  Hosbands  WHI ;  and  in  remenu 
brance  of  him,  hath  ^  her  own  cost  erected  ihis  Monument^  ua* 
dcr  which  are  these  words  s  -  ^      . 

As  Flowers  fade  when  they  freilh  be,  i '  '■/  • 

The  time  will  come  that  so  shall  we. 

The  fonowin^  eminent  characters  were  also  buried  in  ,t!i(s'  i 
church. 

Fravci$  BERVARDf  M.  D.  an  eminent  physician  in  Loiu 
don,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy^  Feb.  9,  }69|.. 

Mrs.  Judith  Plat^  lijieajly  descended  from  the  antient 
earls  of  Surrey  mi^l  tlt^nttngdon^  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Hugh  Plat,  knt 

Perceval  Smallpace,  descended  from  tbe  baronial  &•; 
niilies  of  Hobe^  Welles^  and  Efigaine. 

Heir.  Michael  Crud,  a  f^utbful  preacher,  and  cqrate  of 
this  cbufcb,  1604. 

Dame  Ahne  Packikcton,  widow  of  Sir  John  Pacb* 
ington,  1563* 

John  Sqthertok,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1605. 

Thomas  Greeke,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  1578. 
Jn  S:rype*s  Stow,  is  a  long  ]i$t  of  benefactions  to  tlft 
parish,  collected  by  Mr.  Bagford. 

ALDERSGATE. 
This  structure  was  situated  to  the  south  of  the  church, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  south-west  of 
Cripplegate,  and  was,  according  to  Stow,  one  of  tbe  ori* 
ginal  gates  of  the  city. 

In  antient  times,  this  gate  was  often  enlarged  vAth  build- 
ings ;  but  being  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  as  to  be  in  danger  « 
mi  faUingy  the  lord  mayor^  aldermen,  and  common  counciy^ 
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ordered  it  t6Be  taken  down,  which  was  accordingly  done  is 
the  year  161 6,  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  snbstantisJ  niaxiner, 
Mr.  William  Parker,  merchant  taylor,  having  bequesktEied  a 
thousand  pounds  towards  tkie  expence  of  the  new  edifices 

In  a  large  square  over  the  arch  of  the  gate  was  the  figure 
df  king  James  I.  on  horseback,  in  the  same  posture  as  wbeo 
lie  made  his  entry  through  this  gate,  on  his  coming  to  take 
possession  of  the  ccown.  Above  his  head  were  quartered 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

In  a  nich  on  the  east  side  was  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with 
the  words  of  the  twenty- fifth  verse  of  the  seveDteeotfa 
chapter  of  his  book :  **  Then  shall  enter  into  the  gates  of 
this  city,  kings  and  princes,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  riding  in  chariots,  and  on  horses,  they  and  their 
princes,  the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeni* 
salem ;  and  this  city  stiall  remain  for  ever/' 

In  a  nich  on  the  west  side  stood  the  prophet  Samuel,  with 
the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  'of  the  first  book  of 
that  prophet :  **  And  Samuel  said  nnto  all  Israel,  behold,  I 
have  hearkened  unto  your  voice,  in  all  that  yoii  ba\'e  said 
nnto  me,  and  have  made  a  king  over  you/' 

On  the  south  side  was  the  effigies  of  king  James  L  in  hk 
royal  robes,  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  done  in  relief. 

This  gate  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  great  fire  in 
1666 ;  but  was  repaired  and  beautified,  at  the  exp^ce  of 
the  city,  ia  the  year  1670,  during  the  mayoralty  df  & 
Samuel  Stirling,  knight. 

The  apartments  over  the  gate  were  appropriated  to  the 

use  of  the  common  crier  of  the  city ;  and  by  the  sides  of 

'the  gate  were  two  posterns  for  the  convenience  of  foot  pas- 

'    sengers ;  but  the  whole  was  taken  down  at  the  commenoe- 

ment  of  the  reign  of  king  George  III. 

It  is  obi^erved  by  a  modem  writer,  that  **  this  gate  was  so 
heavy  and  gothic  a  structure,  that  it  hardly  deserved  nocioet 
unless  for  the  sake  of  the  bass  relief  of  king  James,  which, 
though  in  an  awkward  and  inelegant  taste,  was  a  very  to- 
lerable  piece  of  workmanship,  and  might  challenge  sosx 
share  of  applause.'* 

TU 
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The  greatest  hoiiottr  the  gate^ver  r^beived  ivas  its  Mng 
the  restdeDce  of  Mr.  Jonx  Day»  an  emiMtit  ^nter  ift  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Granger  says^  **  be  printed  the  folio  Bible,  dedicated  to 
Edward  VI.  1549.  He  also  printed  Latimer's  Sermons;  se- 
veral editioniB  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  Tindal's  works,  in 
one  volume  folio,  1572;  some  of  Roger  Ascham's  pieces'^ 
and  many  things  of  less  note.'* 

It  is  intimated  in  his  epitaph  at  Little  Bradley,  in  Suffolk, 
where  be  was  buried,  that  Fox  undertook  that  laborioua 
work  of  ^<  Acts  and  Monuments"  at  his  instance: 
*•  He  set  a  Fox  to  write  how  martyrs  runiie 
By  death  to  lyfe." 
He  had  two  wives,  by  whom  he  had  twenty-siit  childndn. 
There  is  a  book  printed  by  this  famous  typographer,  with 
i  print  in  the  title,  representing  Da}'  with  a  whip  iu  his  hand, 
in  a  room  at  the  top  of  this  gate,  where  his  boys  being  in 
bed,  and  the  sun  shining  on  them>  he  awakens  them  with 
these  words ;  Artse^  for  it  is  Day. 

Adjoining  to  the  place  which  occupied  Aldersgate,  is  now 
built  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  hotel  and  inn,  called  The 
Castle  and  Falcok. 

Opposite  Little  Britain  stood  Cook's  Hall,^ which  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  about  thirty  years  since.    It 
was  a  building  of  more  convenience  than  elegance,  and  the  ' 
site  is  covered  by  stately  houses. 

The  COOK'S  COMPANY,  having  been  a  fellowship  or 
brotherhood  of  antiquity,  were  incorporated  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  They  were  re-confirmed 
by  queen  EKzabeth,  and  afterwards  by  kin^  James  I.  in  th^ 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  are  governed  by  tw# 
blasters,  two  wardens,  twenty-five  assistants,  and  a  livery. 
By  the  patent  it  appears  that  every  member  of  this  company 
mmt  be  presented  to  the  lord  mayor  before  he  can  be  admit- 
ted to  the  freedom. 

It  is  upon  record  that  formerly  a  cook  was  set  upon  the  pil- 
lory for  selling  a  stinking  pike. 

Falcon  Square,  is  an  irregular  double  range  of  good 
liouses^   of  modem  foundatioo,  in  place  of  several  filthy 
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courts  and  alleys.    It  forms  a  convenient  passage  to  Wood 
Street,  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  .about  Guildhall,  &c. 

Noble  Street  is  composed  of  good  buildings,  especially 
On  the  west  side.    Nearly  adjoining  to  the  church-j^ard  of 
St.  Olave,  formerly  stood  the  house  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Fi^eet 
vooD,  the  active  recorder  of  London,  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,*  and  the  mast  efiectnal  terror  to  the  eril. 
doers  of  those  times.    This  gentleman  was  elected  recorder 
in  1571,  created  a  serjeant  in  1580,  and  appointed  qaeen*s 
Serjeant  in  »1592,  having  the  year  before  resigned  the  re. 
cordership  in  favour  of  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench^    This  house  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Robeut 
TrrcHBORNE,  mayor,  1657,  who,  in  1660,  was  committed 
to  tlie  Tower,  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason.     In  the 
dreadful  fire  the  house  escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner,  when 
aU  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  was  destroyed. 

COACHMAKER's  HALL 
is  a  spacious  building,  the  court  room  being  very  hand^ 
somely  wainscoted.  The  hall  was  originally  built  by  the 
SCRIVfeNERS,  an  antient  fraternity,  denominated  "  The 
Writers  of  the  Court  Letter  of  the  City  of  London  ;^  but 
not  incorporated  till  the  year  1616,  when  king  James  L 
granted  them  his  letters  patent  by  the  name  and  style  of 
**  The  Master,  Wardens,  apd  Assistants  of  the  Society  of 
Writers  of  the  City  of  London,'*  The  company  are  go- 
verned  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  twenty^foiir  zsnsl^ 
ants ;  and  enjoy  the  livery  ;  but  being  reduced  to  low  cir- 
cumstances, they  sold  their  hall  to  the  company  of  Coacb« 
makers,  from  whom  it  takes  its  present  name. 

The  COACHMAKERS'  company  were  incorporated  ia 
the  year  1677,  by  the  name  and  style  of  '*  The  Master^ 
Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty,  of  the  Company  of 
Coach  and  Coach  Harness  Makers  of  London,**  They  are  a 
livery  company,  anc}  are  governed  by  a  master,  three  war- 
dens, and  twenty-three  assistants.  The  company,  however, 
cannot  be  in  much  better  circumstances  than  their  prede* 
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«essots,  the  ball  faavihg  been  let  out  as  an  auction  room,  a 
dancing  scbool,  and  a  place  of  assembly  for  debating  so* 
cieties. 

The  first  coacb  ever  publicly  seen  in  England  was  the 
equipage  of  Henry  Fitz  Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  steward  of 
the  household  to  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  he  entertained  the  strongest  hopes  of  marriage, 
aikl  left  the  kingdom  in  disgust  when  he  found  himself  sup- 
planted  in  her  favour  by  the  earl  of  Leicester.     The  ve- 
hicle, since  called  "  a  Coach,"  was  a  French  invention ;  as 
was  also  the  Post  Chaise,  which  was  brought  into.  England 
by  Mr.  John  Tull,  son  of  Mr.  Jethro  Tull,   the  wdU 
known  writer  on  Husbandry.     In  his  younger  years  he  tra- 
velled to  France,  Italy,  and  other  places  on  the  Qpntinent ; 
and  having  an  excellent  turn  for  mechanics,  as  well  as  an 
extensive  schemer,  he  introduced  post  chaises  and  post  tra. 
veiling,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1734.     He  had 
been  previously  an  officer  in  the  train  of  artillery,  and  aid- 
de-camp  to  general  James  Campbell,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy.     Among  the  other  projects  of  Mr.  TulJ,  was 
that  of  bringing  fish  to  the  London  markets  by  land  car* 
riage,  which  he  introduced  in  1761 ;  but  unable  to  carry 
the  design  into  execution,  on  account  of  a  decline  of  health, 
want  of  stock,    and  other  attendant  misfortunes,  hQ  was 
arrested  and  throwti  into  the  King^s  Bench  prison,,  where 
he  died  in  great  distress  on  the  22d  of  February,  1764, 
having  spent  a  fortune  and  died  a  martyr  to  unsuccessful 
schemes.     His  only  subsistence  in  prison  was  one  guinea 
per  week,  allowed  him  by  Mr*  Blake,  superinteodaut  of  thr 
fish  scheme.     He  left  no  issue. 

At  the  end  of  Stainiko  Liknz;,  is  the  site  of  the  parisk 
church  at 

St.  MARY,  STAINING. 
THIS  church  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  lane  being 
inhabited  by  painter-stainers,  according  to  Stow ;  l:|ut  more 
probably  from  the  Saxon  word  Stone  or  Stone  church.  It 
was  bat  a  small  structure  before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fii« 
b  166^  imd  «ot  being  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  united  to 
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tbat  of  St.  Micfaael,  Wood  Street.  The  nte  is  now  a  bmy 
ground.  Amoiig  the  rectors  of  this  church  was  the  fbmou 
Dr.  IsRAfiLToNGUE,  who  was  concerned  in  Titus  Oates*s  plot 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Adjoining  on  the  south  side  was  Shslley  House,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  Shelley  was  owner^  io  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  tbence 
ealled  Bacon  House. 

In  a  narrow  court,  above  Lily-pot  I^ne,  is  a  large  nauz- 
sion,  formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth, 
^  knight,  lord  mayor  of  London,  during  the  year  of  ti» 
Great  Fire.  When  that  calamity  first  coauneoced,  nettbcr 
Sir  Thomas  nor  tbe  citizens  entertained  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  afterwards  increased ;  and  he  made  use 
of  such  an  inconsiderate  and  vulgar  joke  respectii^  the 
easy  mode  of  its  extinction,  that  the  citizens  ever  afterwards 
were  implacable  to  him  and  his  family,  whom  they  cim. 
itdered  as  marked  for  indelible  reproach.  This  house  was 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Sir  Richard  Levett,  knight,  lord 
nayor  in  1700;  and  lately  by  Charles  Rivington,  Esq. 
printer,  a  relative  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  fiunilies  ia 
the  city. 

At  the  corner  of  Noble  Stceet,  is  the  site  of  tbe  parish 
diurch  of 

St.  JOHN  ZACHARY. 

THIS  church  had  been  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Jobs 
fiaptist,  and  was  by  an  antient  grant  bestowed  on  a  peisoe 
of  the  name  of  Zachary,  whence  the  compound  name. 

It  was  a  handsome  structure,  but  being  levelled  by  die 
Fire,  its  site  is  now  a  church-yard  ;  the  parish  being  unitcit 
to  that  of  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate. 

At  the  east  end  are  some  remains  of  the  old  wall  of  the 
.church,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  JDrsz, 
and  nis  lady,  1661. 

It  appears  tbat  the  int^ments  within  the  fabric  wece  le- 
«pectablQ  and  numerous.  Among  the  principal  wer^  ftr 
"Nioholaa  Twyford,    lord  mayor,  19SB.    John  Si^ttoo,  ^ 
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^rman  and  goldsmitb,  1 4i;o.  We  are  ioformed  by  Weeper, 
that  this  magistrate  was  killed  on  London  Bridge,  in  the 
skirmish  between  the  citizens  and  Cadets  rebels.  Sir  Joha 
Francis,  lord  mayor,  1400.  Sir  Drew  or  Drugo  Baren- 
tine,  lord  mayor  in  1398,  a  benefactor  to  the  Goldsmiths 
dompany ;  and  Sir  James  Pemberton,  lord  mayor,  in  1611. 
The  inscription  on  his  monument  ran  thus  : 
This  Monument  is  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  James  Pem- 
berton, Knighty  who  being  Sheriff  of  this  City  at  the  coming  '^ 
of  King  James,  entertained  near  40  Earls  and  Barons  in  his  House 
€>n  the  Day  of  Uie  King's  being  proclaimed.  Afterward,  Anno 
1612,  was  elected  Mayor  of  this  most  Honourable  City  of- Lou- 
4<^n.  He  erected  a  Free  School  in  the  Parisii  of  Eccleston  in  Lan- 
cashire, 16  Years  before  his  Death,  and  gave  50i.  by  the  Year  to 
the  maintaining  thereof  for  ever.  He  gave  also  500/.  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  2001,  to  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  besides  many 
liberal  Gifts  to  the  Poor  of  his  Kindred,  and  many  other  most 
charitable  Uses.  He  died  (he  8ih  Day  of  September  16 IS.  aged 
63  Years. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HALL. 

The  Old  Hall,  founded  in  1407  by  Sir  Drew  Barentine*, 
for  the  use  of  the  company,  having  been  burnt  in  the  Great 
Fire,  the  present  fabric  was  raised  on  its  site,  and  is  an  ir- 
regular structure  of  brick,  the  corners  wrought  in  rustic,  of 
stone.  The  door  is  large,  arched,  and  decorated  with  Doric 
columns,  which  support  an  arched  pediment  open  for  a  shield, 
on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  company. 

The  Dining  Hall  is  ornamented  with  a  screen  of  Com- 
positei  pillars  and  pilasters,  a  balustrade,  with  handsome 
vases,  terminating"  with  branches  for  lights,  between  whick 
are  the  banners  used  on  public  occasions.  The  room  ia 
ivainscoted  very  beautifully,  and  a  beaufet  of  considerable 
size,  with  white  and  gold  ornaments,  graces  the  east  side  of 
the  room.  The  cieling  and  its  appendages  are  finely  stuc* 
coed,  and  carved  with  the  city  and  company's  arms,  and  aa 
enormous  rich  flower  in  the  centre.  The  pavement  is  of 
black  and  white  marble.  The  walls  of  the  stair-case  abound 
with  reliefe  of  scrolls,  flowers,  and  instruments  of  music  ^ 
and  the  balustrade  is  elegantly  carved. 
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The  CctTRT  Room  lias  a  magnificent  statuiury  marbte 
ehironey  piece,  supported  by  male  caryatides,  eoricfaed  bv 
scrolls  and  grapes.  The  grate  is  bronzed,  and  highly  ei^ 
tiched;  over  the  chimney  is  a  painting,  representing  ^ 
Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of  the  company,  io  convetsadoc 
with  the  Holy  Virgin.  In  the  back  ground  is  a  persomfi- 
cation  of  the  legend,  which  describes  the  saint  burning  the 
devil^s  nose,  when  the  fiend  came  to  tempt  him«  The 
ceiling  of  this  room  is  loaded  with  embellishments  oi  caired 
work,  and  has  a  grand,  though  heavy  effect. 

The  pictures  represent.  Sir  Thomas  Viner,  lord  maycr 
in  1653. 

Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor,  1545,  said  to  be  bv 
Holbein.  The  elegant  cup  presented  by  him  to  the  coo- 
pany,  and  which  is  still  preserved  among  their  plate,  coaU 
not  be  given  him  in  right  of  his  office  at  the  coronatioQ 
of  queen  Elizabeth  as  chief  butler,  because  Sir  Wiiliaoi 
Hcwett,  citizen  and  clothworker,  was  lord  mayor  that  year, 
and  had  the  cup  in  his  own  right.  Probably  the  above  cup 
Hiight  have  been  a  royal  gift  upon  another  occasion. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton.  He  is  painted  in  the  style  ci 
Vandyke,  in  a  black  habit ;  hi&  hand  resting-  on  a  shell. 
which  seems  to  pour  out  the  important  element  for  tbe  sup 
ply  of  the  city,  and  the  motto  "  Pontes  Fodirut^  seems  w 
imply  the  double  benefit  he  bestowed  on  his  countrymen  bj 
his  tin  mines,  and  by  the  New  River. 

Charles  Hosier,  Esq. 

In  the  Ball  Room,  a  fine  apartment  over  the  Coun 
Room,  is  a  portrait  of  king  George  III.  and  a  pictore,  \i) 
'Hudson,  containing  the  follpwing  portraits : 

John  Blackford,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1750. 

William  Benn,  Esq.  l«rd  mayor,  l7-n. 

Sir  Henry  Marshal,  lord  mayor,  1745. 

Robert  Alsop,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1752. 

Edward  Ironside,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  1753. 

And  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  lord  mayor,  17S4. 
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GOLDSMITH'S  COMPANY. 

This  is  a  corporation  of  great  antiquity ;  for  it  appears 
tipon  record  that  in  the  reign  of  Renry  II.  in  the  year  1 ISO^ 
,  it, was,  among  other  guilds,  fined  for  being  adulterine,  tha^ 
IS,'  setting  up  without  the  king's  special  licence.  But  at 
length,  in  1327,  Edward  III.  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
ten  marks,  incorporated  this  company  by  letters  patent, 
^nd  granted  them  the  privilege  of  purchasing  an  estate  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  in  mortmain,  for  the  support  of 
their  valetudinary  members,  which,  in  the  year  1394,  wa$ 
confirmed  by  Richard  II.  for  the  sum  of  twenty  mark3. 
These  grants  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  ill 
the  year  1462,  who  also  constituted  this  society  a  body  po« 
litic  and  corporate,  to  have  a  perpetual  succession,  and  a 
gommon  seal.  By  the  said  grant  they  had  likewise  the  pri« 
vilegf  of  inspecting,  trying,  and  regulating  all  gold  and 
silver  wares,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  all  other  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom;  with  the  power  of  punishing  all  offenders 
concerned  in  working  adulterated  gold  and  silver ;  and  the 
power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  better  government  ♦. 

The  company  are  governed  by  a  prime  warden,  three 
other  wardens,  and  a  numerous  court  of  assistants. 

The  Gqldsmith's  Company  dispense  the  following  gifts 
^nd  charities; 

Fr^e  Schools.  Dean,  in  Cumberland^  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  John  Fox ;  Bromyard,  in  Herefordshire ;  Cromer,  in 
Norfolk,  the  foundation  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Read;  and 
Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  the  foundation  of  Sir  Edmund  Sbaw, 

Ai.M$Hoys£s.  In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Riqhaid 
Worral,  who  l^eing  pnly  a  letter-caiTier,  by  bis  thrift,  left 

*  The  warden  of  the  company  of  Goldsmiths  in  London,  &c.  it  to 
assay  gold  and  silver  manufactures;  which  shall  be  of  good  and  true 
jilloy,  and  be  marked.    Stat.  23  Ed.  I. 

Goldsmiths  wares  ^re  not  to  he  qiade  of  falt^  metal;  and  to  baf« 
eleven  ounces  and  two  penny-weights  of  silver,  &c.  to  the  pound,  oa 
pain  of  forfeiture :  and  no  goldsmith  shall  take  above  en«  ihiUing  the 
^VQcf  of  joldj  besides  the  fashion,  more  than  th^vala^^ 
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an  estate  of  SOOl.  and  upwards  for  erectinfr  and  eodowiag 

almshouses ;  they  are  constructed  near  Hackney. 

Exhibitions.  One  or  more  in  either  of  the  uniTersities, 
at  the  discretion  oF'the  company,  agreeably  to  the  will  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Perrin. 

Scholarships.    Onft  at  each  university. 

Lectures.    Bromyard. 
,  Anniversary  Sbrmons.    One  at  St.  Mary  Woolnodi,  fe 
gift  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes ;  tlrree  at  Hackney,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, Ascension  Day,  and  November  5,  by  will  of  the  rer. 
Mr.  Jameson,  vicar. 

Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  gave  a  share  in  the  New  Ri«r 
tfrater  to  this  company,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  members. 

The  charities  given  and  supported  by  the  Goldsmitb'i 
Company  amount  to  upwards  of  1000/. 

We  have  in  several  places  mentioned  that  the  Goldsmitk 
were  bankei*s,  as  well  as  workers  in  gold  and  silver  ;*lheir 
proper  business  however  was  confined  to  buying  and  selling 
plate,  and  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  melting  them, 
and  coining  others  at  the  Mint.  Banking  was  accidenul, 
and  foreign  to  their  institution. 

**  Regular  Banking  by  private  persons  resulted,**  say? 
Mr.  Pennant,    "  in   le*.*?,   from  the  calamity  of  the  titne, 
when  the  seditious  spirit  was  incited  by  the  arts  of  the  par- 
liamentary  leaders.      The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  vho 
before  trusted  their  cash  to  their  servants  and  apprentices, 
found  that  no  longer  safe  ;  neither  did  they  dare  to  leave  it 
in  the  Mint  at  the  Tower,  by  reason  of  the  distress  of  ma- 
jesty itself,  which  before  was  a  place  of  public   deposit. 
In  the  year  1645,  they  began  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
goldsmiths,  when  they  began  publicly  to  exercise  both  pro- 
fessions.    The  first  regular  banker  was  Mr.  Francis  Cbiu>, 
goldsoaith,  who  began  business  soon  after  the  Rest<MmtiaB. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  profession,  a  person  of  large  for- 
tune  and   most  respectable  character.      He  married,  be- 
tween the  years  1665  and  16^5,  Martha,  only  daughter  rf 
Robert  Blanchard,  by  whom  be  had  twtelve  children*    Mr. 
Child  wa^  afterwards  knighted.    He  lived  in  Fleet  Street^ 
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where  the  shop  still  continues  in  a  state  of  the  highest  ie« 
Spectability  *.  Mr.  Granger  mentions  Mr.  Child  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  shop  of  alderman  Backwellf,  whose  books, 
after  his  bankruptcy,  were  placed  hi  the  hands  of  Mr.  Child, 
and  still  remain  in  the  family. 

The  next  antient  shop  was  that  possessed  by  Messrs.  Snow 
and  Denne,  a  few  doors  to  the  west  of  Mr.  Child's ;  who 
were  goldsmiths  of  consequence  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Gay  celebrates  the  predecessor  of 
these  gentlemen,  for  his  sagacity  in  escaping  the  ruin  of 
the  fatal  year  1720,  in  his  epistle  to  Mr.  Thomas  Snow,  goid<« 
Muitb,  near  Temple  Bar. 

••  O  thoa,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 

The  South  Sea  rocks,  and  shelves  where  thousands  drownM  ! 

When  Credit  sunk,  and  Commerce  gasping  hy. 

Thou  stood'st ;  nor  sent'st  one  bill  unpaid  away. 

To  the  west  of  Temple  Bar,  the  only  one  was  that  or 
Messrs.  Middleton  and  Campbell,  goldsmiths,  who  flou- 
rished in  1692,  and  is  now  continued,  witli  great  credit,  by 
Mr.  Coutts.  From  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  western 
end  of  the  town,  there  were  none  till  the  year  1756,  when 
the  respectable  name  of  Back  well  ^  rose  again,  conjoined  to 
those  of  Darel,  Hart,  and  Croft,  who  with  gre;at  reputation 
opened  their  shop  in  Pall  Mall. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  article  of  Goldsmiths  and 
Bankers,  we  must  remark  a  curious  passage  in  Sir  Josiah 
Child's  **  Discourse  on  Trade ;"  where,  speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  interest  and  of  banking,  he  obserres,  •*  that 
if  the  interest  of  money  were  reduced  in  England  as  it 
was  in  the  Netherlands,  it  would  in  a  short  time  render 

*  The  only  daughter  of  Francis  Child,  Esq.  and  the  heirett  of  tktt 
family,  married  the  present  earl  of  Westmorland  i  and  her  nxMhergi 
Mr.  Child^s  widow,  afterwards  married  lord  Ducie. 

•f-  Vol.  I.  page  274.       ^ 
'    t  "Of  the  iame  family  with  the  great  Mr.  Back  well.    He  favoured 
me  with  a  beautiful  print  of  his  worthy  relation,  which  had  been  en- 
gravea  in  Ugliaad,  after  hit  flight  from  his  profligate  country*''    Pg9* 
ttant. 
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us  as  ricli  and  eohsiderable  in  trade^  as  tliey  now  (1694) 
are,  and  consequently  be  of  greater  damage  to  tbem,  and 
advantage  to  us,  than  can  happen  by  the  issue  of  this  pre- 
sent war,  though  the  success  of  it  should  be  as  good  a» 
we  can  wbh,  except  it  end  in  their  total  ruin  and  extir- 
pation, 

<*  To  illustrate  this,  Jet  us  impartially  searoh  oar  Imx^, 
and  enquire  what  was  the  state  and  condition  of  this  king-* 
dom,  as  to  trade  and  riches,  before  any  law  concerning  in- 
terest of  money  was  made.  The  first  whereof  that  I  can 
find,  was  ahno  1545;  and  we  shall  be  informed  that  the 
trade  of  England  was  then  inconsiderable,  and  the  wetm 
chants  very  mean  and  few :  and  that  afterwarda,  vis.  «j9m> 
1(35,  within  ten  years  after  interest  was  brought  down  to 
8  p^  cent,  there  were  more  merchants  to  be  found  upon  the 
Exchange  worth  ekch  one  thousand  pounds  and  upwards^ 
than  were  in  the  former  d^ys^  viz.  before  the  year  1600^  ta 
be  worth  100/.  each, 

**  And  now  since  interest  hath  been  ^  for  about  twenty 
years  at  sixp^r  cent,  notwithstanding  our  long  civil  wars,  and 
the  great  complaints  of  the  deadness  of  trade,  there  are  more 
men  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange>  now  wortli  \0fiO0h 
estates,  than  were  then  of  1000/. 

**  And  if  this  be  doubted  let  us  ask  the  aged,  whether 
500/.   portion  with  a  daughter  sixty  years  ago,  were  not 
esteemed  a  larger  portion  than  2000/.  is  now :  and  whether 
gentlewomen  in  those  days  would  not  esteem  themselves  well 
cloathed  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  now  will 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in :  whether  our  citizens  and  middle 
sort  of  gentry  now  are  not  more  rich  in  cloaths^  plate^ 
jewels,  and  household  goods,  &c.  than  the  best  knights  and 
gentry  even  in  those  days  :  and  whether  our  best  knights  and 
gentry  now  do  not  exceed  by  much  in  those  things  the  no- 
bility of  England  did  sixty  j^ears  past ;  many  of  whom  tben 
wpuld  not  go  to  the  price  of  a  whole  satin  doublet :  the  em- 
broiderer being  yet  living,  who  hath  assured  me  he  hath 
made  many  hunclreds  of  them  for  the  nobility  with  canvas 
bafks. 
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^*  Which  way  ever  we  take  our.  n)ea$ure{t,  to  me  it  seenSd 
evident,  that  since  our  first  abatement  of  interest,  the  riches 
and  splendor  of  this  kingdom  is  increased,  to  above  four  (I 
might  say  above  six)  times  so  much  as  it  was. 

<f  We  have  now  almost  one  hundred  coaches  for  one  w% 
had  formerly.  We  with  ease  can  ptfy  a  greater  tax  now  in 
one  year,  than  our  forefathers  could  in  twenty. 

**  Our  customs  are  very  much  improved,  I  believe  abovo 
the  proportion  aforesaid,  of  six  to  one,  which  is  not  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  rates  of  goods,  as  by  increase  of  tha 
bulk  of  trade ;  for  though  some  foreign  commodities  arQ 
advanced,  others  of  our  native  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures are  considerably  abated,  by  the  last  book  of  rates. 

"  I  can  myself  remember  since  there  were  not  in  London 
used  so  many  wharfs  or  keys  for  the  landing  of  merchants 
goods,  by  at  least  one-third  part  as  now  there  are;  and 
those  that  were  then  could  scarce  have  employment  for  half 
what  they  could  do ;  and  now,  notwithstanding  one-third 
jnore  is  used  to  the  same  purpose,  they  are  all  too  little  in 
time  of  peace,  to  hmd.the  goods  at,  that  come  to  London.^* 
Sir  Josiah  proceeds  to  state  the  general  benefit  the  measure 
be  recommends  would  be  to  the  whole  kipgdom,  and  presents 
a  very  interesting  contrast  of  the  poverty  of  those  countries 
where  interest  was  at  high  prices. 

It  appears  by  Stow,  that  Leofstane,  goldsmith,  was 
provost  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L ;  that  Henry 
FiTz  Alewin  Fitz  Leofstane,  goldsmith,  was  mayor  of 
London  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L  aud  con- 
tinued mayor  twenty-five  years ;  that  Gregory  Rokesly, 
assay  master  of  all  the  king's  mints  within  England,  was 
mayor  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  and  con- 
tinued in  the  office  seven  years ;  and  that  the  family  of  Far- 
KiNODONs,  of  whom  two  wards  take  their  name,  were  all 
goldsmiths. 

Opposite  to  the  church-yard  of  St.  John  Zachary,  is  Pope 
Lane,  from  an  antient  proprietor  of  that  name.  Since  the 
great  fire  the  denomination  of  the  street  has  been  altered  to 
St.  Anne's  Lane^  in  which  stands  the  parish  church  of 
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St-  ANNE  and  St.  AGNES. 


THIS  church  is  called  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate  ;  and  Sl 
Anne  in  the  Willows,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  willows 
in  the  church  yard.  The  living  was  antiently  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand ;  probably 
given^  or  confirmed  to  the  dean  and  his  successors  by  WiU 
liam  I.  It  continued  under  that  patronage  till  Henry  VII. 
annexed  it  to  Westminster*  as  part  of  St.  IVIartin  le  Grand. 
Queen  Mary  I.  however  tranferred  the  gift  of  the  living  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  in  whom  it  still  continues. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  two  sisters^  named  Anne  and 
Agnes,  first  built  this  church  ;  hence  arose  the  dedication  to 
two  saints.  The  building  was  twice  burnt;  first  in  254S, 
but  soon  after  repaired ;  again  in  1666,  when  it  was  totally 
demolished,  and  the  present  structure  erected  in  its  place,  at 
the  expence  of  2448/. 

The  church  is  square,  and  the  roof  supported  by  foor 
handsome  Composite  pillars,  posited  in  a  geometrical  square. 

The  ornament  of  the  roof  consists  of  four  arches  of  fret- 
work, with  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  cherubims,  &c.  The 
roof  is  lower  at  the  four  angles,  and  consists  of  four  qua* 
drangles,  within  each  of  which  is  a  circle  formed  by  a  cir- 
ciunference  ^f  very  rich  fret- work. 
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^li(i  clmrch  is  well  wainscoted  i"ound  with  oak.  There  h 
^  good  gallery  at  the  west  end,  with  a  beautifa]  front.  Ih 
this  gallery  is  a  good  organ,  erected  in  1782. 

The  pulpit  k  finely  carved. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  fine  wainscol;  consisting  of  two  fluted 
^pilasters,  with  architrave,  friese,  and  cornice.  It  is  in- 
closed with  handsome  strong  rail  and  bannister,  and  paved 
\vith  black  and  white  marble.  The  outside  is  of  brick,  very 
little  decorated  ;  but  altogether  it  is  a  beautiful  church. 

The  charch  is  fifty-three  feet  square,  the  altitude  about 
thirty-five,  and  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  turret  about 
eighty-four  feet. 

There  are  no  monuments  worth  notice,  except  one  with 
>he  following  inscription : 

"  Peter  Heiwood,  that  deceased  Ntivember  2,  1701,  yoanger 
.son  of  Peter  Heiwood,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Jamaica,  by  Grace, 
slaughter  of  Sir  John  Muddef6rd,  knight  and  baronet,  great  grand* 
son  to  Peter  Heiwood,  of  Heywood,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancas^ter,  wtfo  apprehended  Guy  Faut,  with  his  dar k  lanthorn  ^ 
^nd  for  his' zealous  pr'^secution  of  Papists,  as  justice  of  peace,  was 
stabbed  in  Westminster  HaU,  by  John  James^  a  Dominican  friar, 
Ann.  Dom.  1640. 

Reader,  if  not  a  Papist  bredp 

Upon  such  ashes  gently  tread*  ' 

Among  the  -rectors  of  note  were  Alan  Percy,  third  son 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  held  the  living 
iiearly  forty  years,  from  1521  to  1560.  Dr.  John  Hopton, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  1554.  Eusebius  Pagett,  from  1604 
to  1617.  Samuel  Freeman,  1670,  afterwards  dean  oi 
Peterborongh. 

St.  Anne's  Lane  leads  to  St.  Martin's  Lane  ;  or,  as  it  id 
otherwise  distinguished,  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  on  the 
west  side  of  which,  towards  Aldersgate,  stood  Northum- 
berland House. 

This  was  a  city  mansion  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Nor- 
thnmberland,  hi  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Upon  his  at- 
tainder for  rebellion  and  treason,  this,  agiiong  his  other  pos* 
sessions,  came  to  the  crown;  and  king  Henry,  in  the  sevea- 
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teenth  year  of  bis  i^ign,  gave  it,  with  the  tenei&aiD 
thereto  belonging,  to  his  qoeen  Joane ;  and  it  was  calkd 
her  wardrobe.  The  house  afterwards  became  a  printhf 
office,  and  a  tavern ;  the  site  b  noi4r  covered  by  tndesmgsif 
«hops  and  faodscs. 

BtJtL- AKD-MoUTH  STREET*  Here  is  a  capital  ion^  called 
the  BuU-and-Mouth,  in  which  was,  some  years  since,  a  sor. 
of  market  for  bone  lace^  where  the  London  shop-keepers  wtxt 
usually  supplied.  Here  was  a  famous  meeting  bouse  for  tbe 
people  called  Quakers,  and  was  denominated  from  tbe  street 
Mr.  Pennant,  and  others  have  sufficiently  explained,  tb: 
the  name  of  this  street  is  a  corruption  of  Bouloign^mauih^  ii 
commemoration  of  the  &mous  siege  of  that  barbour  h) 
Henry  VIIL 

St.  martin  LE  GRAND. 

THE  liberty  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  Comprehends  th»: 
part  of  tbe  street  which  runs  from  Blow-bladder  Striet 
on  the  souths  to  Bell  Court,  near  St.  Ann's  Lane,  on  the 
^orth^  and  from  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  Street 
to  Foster  Lane  on  the  east. 

The  date  of  its  foundation  is  very  remote ;  for  it  is  related 
that  about  the  year  700,  Uictred,  king  of  Kent,  foumkti 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin  l€^  Grand,  within  Aiders* 
gate ;  but  with  more  certainty  Sir  William  Dugdale  inforss 
US  that  it  was  founded  by  two  brothers  of  the  names  of  Ingel- 
rie  and  Gerald,  in  the  year  1056,  and  confirmed  twelre 
years  afterwards  by  king  William  !.♦ 

That  monarch,  in  addition  to  the  possessions  it  alreadj 
held,  granted  to  it  all  the  moor-land  without  Cripplegatt, 
and  freed  the  church  and  canons  from  all  disturbance  and  ex- 
action of  any  bishops,  archdeacons,  or  their  mifiisters,  aod 
from  alL regal  services;  and  granted  them  all  those  aDtkiA 
libertieji  and  customs,  in  the  most  ample  manner  enjoyed  by 
any'  other  churches  within  the  kingdom  of  England.  Tbii 
charter  concludes  with  this  remarkable  clause  '<  That  vhoss- 
ever  shaU  presume  to  alter  any  thing  hereby  gran  fed,  lei  ih 
ferish  with  Judas  the  traitor. ^^ 

Kiif 
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King  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  L  confirmed  this  charter,  and 
granted  to  the  dean  and  church  more  ample  privileges.  This 
%ras  again  confirmed  bj  Edward  III:  with  an  additions)  priri-' 
lege,  that  no  inhabitant  within  thi«  jurisdictioi)  should  be 
sued  out  of  their* own  court,  except  before  the  king  or  hisr 
chief  juftice. 

King  Henry  VL  again  confirmed  the  charters;  bnt  the  last 
monarch  established  certain  articles  concerning  its  sanctuaryi 
in  cases  of  debt,  felony  and  treason.  The  indulgence  granted 
was  so  obnojfious  to  the  peaceable  citizens,  on  account  of  it^ 
being  a  shelter  for  the  lowest  sort  of  persons,  rogues,  ruffians, 
thieves,  felons,  and  murderers,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  government  for  security  from  the  enormities  to 
^which  this  sanctuary  gave  protection. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  king  and  council  issued  tha 
following  regulat*f>ns ;  extracted  from  the  book  of  K.  within 
the  Chamber  of  Gi9ildhall,  leaf  299 : 

*'  Henricus,  Dei  Gratia^  RexAnglU  UFrancue^  Dominus 
T/i/bemiie,  Omnibus^  ^c.  salutem.    Inspeximns^  &c. 

**  The  fifth  of  Feverer,  the  yeere  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Sove- 
raigne  Lord  King  Henry  VI.  thirty-fifth:  At  Westminster, 
in  the  Sterre-Chamber,  our  said  Soveraigne  Lord,  calling  to 
high  Remembrance  the  good  and  blessed  Entent  that  his  full 
noble  Projenitors  have  at  all  Times  had,  to  the  Honour, 
Worship,  Conservation  and  Wele  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St. 
Martin's,  within  the  City  of  London;  of  the  which  the  King 
our  Soveraigne  Lord  is  Founder  and  Patron :  Desiring  to  do 
all  that  may  serve  to  the  Ease  and  restful  Rule  of  the  same; 
and  Conservation  of  the  Sanctuary,  Immunity,  Prii^leges, 
and  Liberties,  as  appertain  to  the  said  Chapel  and  Place; 
willing  that  hereafter  norte  occasion  be  yeven  to  the  Breach 
or  hurting  them ;  Remembering  also  the  great  Complaints, 
Grudging,  and  Displeasure,  that  his  Subjects  have  taken, 
and  especially  the  Citizens  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  City 
of  London,  of  the  demeaning  of  the  mis^ruled  Persons  com* 
ing  and  abiding  in  the  said  Place,  under  Umbre  and  Colour 
of  the  Sanctuary  there ;  the  which  have,  at  divers  Times, 
icisued  out  of  the  Sanctuaiy  and  committed  many  Ryots, 
2  D  2  Bobberies^ 
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Robberies,  Maaslaugbters,  and  other  Mischief;  were  (wticre^ 
t|irough  the  said  Sanctuary  hath  been  greatly  didaumierod^ 
and  (over  that)  great  inconvenience  hke  to  ensue. 

*^  After  great  deliberation  and  communication  had^^s  well 
vitb  doctors  of  divinity,  as  of  law,  civil  and  canoaicall; 
called  also  thereto  the  judges  of  this  our  land,  and  tfadr 
advioes  had  in  tha^  behalfe;  other  men  also  of  greate  vise, 
dome  andcjxperiencc,  for  the  weale  and  conservation  of  tb^ 
said  sanctuary,  and  to  eschew  the  said  misgovemance  ar>l 
mischief,  called  also  before  our  said  Soveraigne  Ijotd  and  iik 
councell,  themaior  and  the  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  an>i 
Master  Richard  Cawdre,  dean  of  the  said  place  of  St.  Mir- 

j  tin's:  Our  Soveraigne  Lord  (by  the  ad  vie©  of  his  councdi 
afa^vcsa^)  «rdained,  granted,  and  established  certain  articio 
under- fViitten,  to  bee  kept  and  observed  withio  the  said  s^nc* 

'  tuary,  fro^  this  time  forth,  wit;hout  any  interruption  of  them. 
Willing  and  ordaining,  that  thp  said  deane  that  now  is,  pr.v 
mise  b}'  his  oath  the  observance  of  the  same,  for  the  tin.^ 
that  hee  shall  bee  deane  there.  And  that  every  deane  after 
him,  in  his  admission  to  the  said  deanltry  be  swovne  to  keepf 
the  saide  articles  in  semblable  wise,  and  make  them  to  bee 
kept  within^tbc  said  sanctuary :  The  wWqh  articles  beene  «uch 
as  follow: 

"  1.  First f  lliat  every  pevsotiy  /iigUive,  coming  unto  tbc 
said  sanctuary  for  tuition,  and  challenge  to  enjoy  the  immu- 
nities and  privileges  thereof;  at  bis  entrie,  as  soone  as  bee 
commodiously  and  reasonably  may,  shall  now  present  him- 
selfe  unto  thQ  said  deane,  his  commissarie,  or  depute  in  thar 
behalfe ;  and  before  him  declare  the  cause  of  the  feare  movii^ 
him  to  come  to  the  said  sanctuarie ;,  be  it  for  treason,  felony 
surmised  upon  him,  or  for  other  causes:  And  that  the  5a;ii 
d^laration  and  cause  bee  registered  in  the  common  register, 
ordained  therefore  in  the  said  sanctuary,  and  the  name  of  the 
said  fugitive. 

**  2.  licvi^  That  hee,  at  his  first  entree,  present  and  uf- 
liver  unto  the  said  deane,  commissarie,  or  depute,  all  mar>- 
ner  of  weapon  and  armour  that  hee  bringeth  with  him,  i^ 
well  invasive  as  defensives  and  that  he  be  not  suffered  tv- 
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iBv^eare  or  use  any  such  weapon  or  armour^  or  It  to  have  In  his 
Iceeping  within  the  sanctuary  in  any  wise,  except  a  reason* 
able  knife  to  kerve  withall  his.  meate,  and  that  the  said  knife 
be  pointless. 

*<  3.  Itemj  That  every  errant  and  open  thiefe,  robber^ 

murderer^   and   felon,    notoriously  noised  by  the  ccimmon 

fame  of  the  people;  or  if  the  said  deane,  etc,  be  t 

informed,  or  due  proofe  be  goven  or  made,  tliat  he  j      iuu 

one,  repairing  to  the  said  sanctuary,  to  the  intenlr  that  l>e 

shall  not  (under  colour  of  the  said  sanctuary)  intendto  doe 

furthere  miscbiefe,  find  sufficient  seurete  to  be  made  unto 

the  king,  as  well  by  his  own  obligation,  as  i>y  rhe  nbligatioti 

of  other,  of  his  good  bearing  for  the  time  of  \\h  abode  within 

the  said  sanctuary,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  yt?ere.  after  hh 

departing  out  of  the  same :  And  that  hee  bee  kept  in  ward 

into  the  time  Re  have  found  and  made  the  said  ^cttretel,    And 

if  it  so  be,  that  it  be  complained  or  shewed  nuto  the  King's 

Highnesse,  that  the  said  seurete  bee  not  sufficient,  that  then  i 

at  the  commandment  of  the  said  councell,  (if  it  bee  thought 

necessary)  the  said  deane,  &c.  shall  take  other  and  better 

securte,  prelse  commit'them  toward  unto  the  time  better 

securte  bee  found.     Foreseen  alway,  that  if  the  said  fugitive 

will  depart  out  of  the  said  sanctuary,  that  hee  may  do  so 

when  hee  will. 

"  4.  JieiUy  That  all  the  out- gates,  as  well  posternes,  doores^ 
as  all  other  issues  outward,  whatsoever  they  be,  of  the  said 
sanctuary,  bee  surely  closed  and  shut  nightly  at  nine  of  the 
clocke,  and  so  remaine  shut  from  the  same  houreunto  sixe 
of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  from  the  feast  of  Alhallows 
unto  the  feast  of  Candlemasse;  and  the  remnant  of  the  3^«ere, 
nightly,  from  the  said  houre  of  nine  unto  foure  of  the  clocke 
in  the  morning,  or  unto  the  time  the  first  messe  beginneth 
within  the  said  place:  And  that  all  those  that  been  fled  to.  the 
^id  sanctuary  for  treason  or  felony,  be  within  the  closure  on 
night's  time. 

**  5,  Iteniy  If  any  such'theefe,  murderer,  or  felon,  resort 
to  the  said  sanctuary  for  tuition  of  the  same,  with  any  man- 
gier robber^',   or  stollen  goods,  if  the  party  ^ijobbed  make 

'(  fresh 
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fresh  suite  therefore^  and  prore  by  open  etidence,  that  the 
Anne  felon  hath  brought  into  the  said  sanctuary  the  said 
goods  80  stolen  thence,  the  said  deaoe,  ke.  ^batU  put  in  tne 
deyoir,  withoute  any  dissimulation,  fraud,  or  malengjBe, 
to  make  full  restetution  unto  the  party  so  grieved  of  the  said 
stolen  goods,  if  they  can  bee  had.    And  semUably,  if  an} 
fugitive  come  to  the  said  sanctuary  with  other  men^s  gocxi<, 
merchandize,  or  things,   intending  there   to  lire  with  the 
same,  and  the  owner  of  the  said  goods,  &c.  make  proof  that 
they  be  his,^  and  verefie  that  they  be  brought  into  the  said 
sanctuary,  the  said  dcane,  &c.  shall  put  him  in  full  deroire, 
to  make  restitution  to  the  party  so  proving  that  tbe  same 
goods,  &c.  were  his.    And  no  fugitive,  nor  none  dwelling 
within  the  said  sanctuary,  shall  receive,  conceale,  nor  buy 
any  such  goods,  but  that  they  be  brought  to  the  said  deane, 
&cl  to  the  intent  that  the  owners  may  have  the  sooner  know- 
ledge of  them.    And  if  the  said  goods  so  stolen  aqd  brougfat 
to  the  said  sanctuary  be  concealed  from  the  said  deane,  &c. 
and  bought  by  any  dwelling  in  the  said  sanctuary,  that  then 
the  buyer  (abiding  there)  make  restitution  or  satisfaction  to 
the  party  grieved,  proving  the  goods  so  stolen  to  bee  his,  aod 
so  stolen  in  the  same  sanctuary, 

*^  6.  Itemy  If  any  person,  having  tuition  of  the  said  sanc« 
tuary,  from  thence  issue  out  by  day  or  by  night,  and  com- 
mit or  do  any  robbery,  murder,  treason,  or  felony,  or  bat- 
tery  so  done  (withoute  forth) ;  commit  the  same  miadoer  ttx 
•  ward,  there  to  remaine  as  long  as  he  will  abide  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. And  if  so  bee  hee  will  depart  from  thence,  lie  shall 
depart  at  an  hour  to  be  assigned  unto  him  by  day,  betwiiii 
sunne  and  sunne. 

**  7.  IletHf  Tliat  subtle  pickers  of  locks,  counterfeitoaR 
of  Iceys,  contrivers  of  seals,  forgers  of  false  evidence,  workers 
of  counterfeit  chaines,  beades,  brou6he$,  ouches,  riiig<, 
<!ups,  spoons  silvered,  and  plates  of  copper  gilt,  uttered  for 
gold,  unto  the  common  hurt  of  the  people,  be  not  tuflkretl 
in  the  said  sanctuary.  And  if  any  being  within  tbe  said  sanc- 
tuary, be  holden  suspect  of  the  things  above  said,  let  him 
be  committed  to  ward,  till  he  find  sufficient  wrety,^  as  in  the 
'^^ixd  article  abovesaid. 
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*<  S.  lidfHf  That  common  putuers,  itrump<6{5|  and  bawdeSf 
be  not  suppottcd  in  the  sanctuary;  and  if  tliey  claime  the 
tuition  of  the  said  sanctuary,  that  they  be  set  in  open  ward 
oa  day-times,  till  sbamte  cau3e  them  to  depart,  or  to  amend 
their  vicious  living. 

^<  9.  It^m,  That  deceitfull  ^mes,  as  play^  at  ha^ard^ 
the  dice,  the  guek,  the  kayells,  the  cloysh,  and  other  such 
iinlawfull  and  reproveable  games,  bee  not  used,  supported^ 
r>r  cherished  within  the  said  sanctuary. 

'<  10,  Item ^  That  all  artificers  dwelling  within  the  siud 
sanctuary  (as  well  harbours  as  other)  keepe  holy  the  Sun- 
clayes,  and  other  great  festival  dayes,  without  breach,  or 
exercising  of  their  craft,  in  such  wiseasdowe  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  city  of  London.  And  if  they  doe  the  contrary^ 
to  bee  committed  to  ward  till  they  finde  sufficient  surety,  as 
in  the  third  article  abovesaid,  to  use  their  crafts  in  manner 
and  forme  as  doe  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city,  and  ac« 
cording  to  the  ordinances  of  the  same  city. 

'MI.  Item,  That  every  person  comming  to  the  said  sanc- 
tuary for  immunity  and  tuition  of  the  same,  that  bee,  at  hia 
admission  to  the  said  sanctuary,  be  sworne  on  a  booke,  to 
obey,  keepe,  and  observe  the  articles  abovesaid,  and  every 
each  of  them,  with  their  pains  and  rules  appertaining  to  th^ 
same.  And  the  king,  by  the  advice  abovesaid,  would, 
granted,  and  ordained,  that  this  act  be  exemplified  under 
his  great  scale,  and  be  enrolled  in  his  chancellary ;  to  the  in- 
fent,  that  the  ordinance  abovesaid  remalne  of  record,  aQ4 
that  hb  subjects  may  have  knowledge  thereof. 

^'Nos  autem  tenore  praecedentium  ad  requisitionemdilecti 
&  fidelis  nostri,  Galfridi  Bolj^ynje,  Majaris  Cmtatis  nos* 
ira  London,  &  Aldermannorum  ejusdem  Civitatis,  duximuy 
exeroplificandum  per  pra^nte:  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  baa 
llteras  nostras  fieri  fecimus  Patentes,  Teste  Miepso  apud 
Westmon.  24  die  Novembris,  Anno  Regni  nostri  36. 

'^  Examinatur  per  Johannem  Fanckes  et  Thomam  lv# 
Ckricosr 

But  notwithstanding  these  salutary  rules,  the  sanctuary 
'was  grown  into  such  licentiousness  in  the  reigil  of  Heary  VIL 

5  that 
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that  an  ofTender  obniing  here  for  sanctuary,  the  stiert&  toolr 
him  away  by  violence ;  this  conduct  in  them  wzs,  however, 
so  improper,  that  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  lo  whom  tlia 
college  then  belonged,  exhibited  a  bill  against  the  sheriffs  for 
arresting  and  drawing  with  force  a  privileged  person  out  of 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin,  belonging  to  that  abbey;  and 
upon  the  cause  being  heard  in  the  court  of  Star  Chamber, 
the  judges  determined,  that,  bylaw,  the  party  ought  to  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  the  sheriff  were  severely 
fined  for  tlieir  encroachment. 

The  above,  however,  does  not  prbve  any  sanctuary  io  the 
church  or  college  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  other  than  for  fu- 
gitive felons,  who  were  to  conform  themselves  to  certain  rales, 
and  to  religious  mortifications  by  way  of  expiating  their 
crimes.  Such  were  the  privileges  of  all  religioys  houses  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  and  which  still  subsist  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries. 

That  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London  so  considered 
It,  is  evident  from  the  various  contests  they  have  bad  on  oc- 
tasion  of  the  claim  of  privilege,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  precinct  have  assumed;  and  that  the  magistracy  had 
civil  authority  is  plain,  from  au  inquisition  in  the  ragn  o 
Edward  II.  where,  though  it  was  said  that  this  was  a  free 
chapel  held  of  the  kini>;,  and  exempted  from  all  ordinary  ju- 
risdiction, yet  the  dean  was  summoned  bj/  the  sheriffs  for  the 
nuisance  of  a  solaVy  or  gallery,  which  jetted  so  far  into  the 
street,  that  it  obstructed  the  passage.  The  dean  appeared 
by  his  attorney  before  the  king's  justices,  and  yielded  to  take 
away  what  was  deemed  a  nuisance  by  the  view  of  the  jorj, 
and  therefore  it  was  commanded  the  sheriff  to  threw  down 
whatsoever  xvas  a  nuisance;  the  dean  was  not  fined,  because 
it  "had  not  been  occasioned  personally  by  him. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  this  place  was  under  the  govenn- 
^  ment  of  the  city,  with  respect  to  regulations;  for  those  or- 
dained  by  Henry  VI.  above  mentioned  are  directed  io  a  par* 
ticular  manner  to  the  mayor,  &c.  of  London,  at  whose  re- 
quest the  ordinances  were  exemplified.  Now  if  they  had  no 
civic  control,  why  were  they  so  particularly  required  to  sec 
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tke  Icing's  orders  executed  ?  ]t  is  also  very  apnareat^^bat  all 
the  charters  declare  that  St.  Martin  Ic  GranJ^a^  iiithin  the 


City  of  London,  the  meaning  of  which  is^matin  every  thing 
relating  to  the  civil  government  and  ii4HK^  exercised  within 
that  ecclesiastical  jurisdictiony  tliey'u:ere  still  subject  to  the 
civU  power  and  laws  of  the  corporation,  of  the  city  of  iondon  ; 
the  sanctuary  excepted.  Therefore  the  sheriffs  of  I^mdon, 
by  their  officers,  arrested  for  debt  io  this  precinct ;  and  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  add  the  opinion  of  IVlr.  Cape],  why 
this  precinct  is  property  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  city ;  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Maitland :  * 

**  I  beg  leave^o  lay  before  you  the  substance  of  what  I 
oflered  in  bar  of  a  sentence  of  transportation  passed  on  Joba 
Hall  and  another  person,  in  the  mayoralty  of  alderman  ^in- 
terbottom,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  Middlesex  jury » 
after  a  London  jury  had  heard  the  cause,  and  were  ready  to 
give  their  verdict,  ^but  were  ordercsd  by  the  then  recorder  to 
acquit  him,  because  some  of  the  counsel  at  the  bar  persuaded 
him  that  St.  Martin  le  Grand  was  in  Middlesex.  This  Hall 
was  tried  by  a  Middlesex  jury,  and  convicted  of  a  robbery 
committed  in  the  said  precinct.    - 

**  The  reasons  offered  in  bar  of  sentence  were,  1st.  Because 
the  privileged  places  were  granted  to  serve  God  in  acts  df . 
devotion,  and  on  a  religious  account,  only,  and  Hot  for  the 
following  of  trades:  And  all  their  privileges  were  taken  awiy 
at  the  Reformation  by  act  of  parliament. 

*'  2.  Because  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
common  Serjeant  of  London  offered  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil to  forfeit  his  life,  if  he  icould  not  pi-ove  St.  Martin  le 
Grand  had  no  right  to  be  e:f:empt  from  the  city's  jurisdiction  ; 
and  therefore,  if  these  privileges  were  so  disputable  in  those 
times,  how  mufch  more  must  they  now  be  since  the  Reformation  ? 

"3.  Because  the  sheriffs'  officers  for  London  arrest  for  debf 
in  this  liberty,  which,  if  in  Middlesex,  they  have  no  right  to  do. 

**  4.  Because,  in  all  grants  and  charters  to  this  place,  on 

which  they  found  their  pretended  privileges,  they  constantly 

declare  that  it  is  within  the  city  of  London,  therefore  cannot 

be  said  with  any  propriety  to  be  in  Middlesex;  consequently 

«  History  of  London,  p.  771 ;  lecond  edition. ; 
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ne^  Middlesex  jiiry  can  have  any  cognizance  <Sf  any  can<« 
arising  therein;  and  therefore  the  sentence  most  be  illegai, 
the  cause  not  having  been  tried  by  a  jury  where  the  cm 
iras  committed." 

*  The  evil  of  this  encroachment  upon  the  city  freedom  is  of 
antient  date.  For  when  Edward  VI,  dissolved  this  monastery, 
and  the  coHegiate  church  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  wm  pulifi 
down,  and  th^  scite  thereof  "covered  with  houses^  thcywm 
eagerly  rented  by  strangers  and  foreigners,  the  landlords  pre- 
tending to  find  immunities  in  the  charters,  belonging  to  ibe 
canons  serving  God  day  and  night,  for  secular  persons  fo 
buy  and  sell,  and  exercise  trades,  in  which  the  canjnsvtre 
never  employed,  and  to  which  they  could  not  by  dieir  foric- 

•    tion  be  intitled.* 

After  thisdeanry,  with  its  sanctuary  and  privileges,  ^ 
granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter*s,  Westminster,  William, 
tH«f  abbot  of  the  faid  abbey,  asserted  his-  title  to  the  pn>ife^ 

'  and  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  in  London,  with  tbe 
precinct,  circuit,  and  bounds.  And  after  trial  coDcem"? 
the  precincts  of  this  sanctuary ,^  the  following  svitvej  or  f^ 
thereof  was  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery : 

*  There  was  a  oonttlible  and  headborough)  with  subordinate  officeis,  e5oWi>^'^ 
|)y  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  j   but  the  inactivitjr  of  those  o-"'^ 

^  iKeirpower  not  being  defined,  caused  great  disordersi  the  inhabitants  :eftt^^, 

watch  and  ward ;  they  refused  to  contribute  to  the  national  taxes;  ao<*  ^^^ . 
•visited  with  the  plague,  refused  to  inclose  their  houses,  and  to  mark  than » ' 
the  red  cross,  as  infected ;  and  threatened  mischief  to  sucKasaiteinpiwi  wrv' 
them.  To  make  the  evil  more  enormous,  they  carried  their  wares  w  *«'  j'^ 
^lie  .Court,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  queen  Elinbeth  and  her  nobility;  i^'- 
.W9S  no  p^ri^n  but  the  Gafe-houxe  at  Westminster  to  commit  defiialteiSj  ma  ^ ' 
being  out  of  the  liberty,  and  in  another  county,  the  inhabitants  weie  ^^^^^'^ 
ferers  thap  those  who  did  not  enjoy  a  liberty  which  was  pretended  wcn?*^ 
anoes  induced  the  more  orderly  officers  and  inhabitants  to  petition  ^^^ 
Cecil,  in  1593,  to  grant /ordinances  and  authority  to  redress  the  diwnJf|>«J^ 
plalndd4>r>  to  af)point  a  prison  and  administration  within  the  liberty,  ^  ^ 
ht  would  send  his  lettert  to  the  constable  and  headborough  to  find  out  ico'- 
ntfeht  place  for  that  purpose,  and  assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  cxpfflj'  " 
answergiven,  ira»  "  Jhat the  inhabits^nts  were  compelled  to  perfofln*"^,, 
relaiive  to  the  queen  •,  but,  for  other  matters,  they  must  make  by<^^*!'*!j. 
ihemsfelves,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  performance :  And,  t\ax  5W*J  j^. 
dered  persons,  whose  houses  were  within  the  limits  of  the  ooll*r»  ^^  ^ 
i  punished  by  inprisonnvent  5  and  in  that  contagious  time  Tery  coaW"^^  " 
executed/* 

•  The  inhabitants  also  complained  <«  that  the  officers  of  the  loid  mayo' «   ^ 
.^on  entered  their  liberty  at  pleasure,  and  searched  aikl  viewed  all  the  »» '  ^ 
the  shoemakers,  according  to  a  statute  laielf  made;  not  calling  "'.iT'.ji^ 
the  liberty,  or  making  him  privy  thereto''    The  answer  to  this  was*  '  TW 
searcher  might  enter  into  the  liberty,  and  search  oMte.    Bot,  for  thsi  the  0^^^ 

rfit  of  the  forfeitures  was  given  to  the  liberty,  it  was  thought  oontertient  t»  '^ 
Jord  mayor's  officers  should  be  \/ith  them.  Which  tlhey  thought  rtiif^\^l " 
toined,  if  it  pleased  the  treasurer  iq  write  to  the  lord  ipa.yor  iu  U«^l  ^^' 
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And  though  th*e  abbot  of  Westminster  had  no  better  fooff* 
dation  for  clainiing  a  right  to  privflege  non-freemeD  to  folio* 
their  trades  aiid  occupations  within  this  liberty,  we  fiodthst 
the  church,  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  have  maintained 
their  claim  from  time  to  time.  In  consequence  whereof  muj 
foreign  tradesmen  and  artificers  planted  themselres  in  tb 
spot  in  the  year  1585,  amongst  whom  M r.  Strypc,  in  his 
.edition  pf  Stow,  numbers  John  James  and  Anthony  EoKTick, 
subjects  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and  reported  by  bim  ta 
jiave  been  the  first  siik-twisters,  or  silk-throwsters  in  Loodoo, 
and  to  have  brought  that  trade  \pto  England. 

It  is  remarkable  that  by  the  charter  of  king  Edward  IH 
it  was  ordained,  that  all  inquisitions  to  be  taken  by  the  jas- 
tices,  and  other  the  ministers  of  the  men  of  the  city  of  Lm- 
don,  should  be  taken  at  Great  Sl  Martinis,  in  LoDdon,  and 
not  elsewhere ;  except  inquisitions  to  be  taken  in  ciicoits  io 
the  Tower  of  London,  and' for  the  goal  delivery  of  Neifgate. 
The  reason  was  that  the  kings  of  England  had  sometiiDes 
lodged  here.  But  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1519,  n- 
voked  that  charter,  and  removed  the  sessions  of  the  peict 
from  St.  Martin's  to  Guildhall. 

.At  present  this  liberty  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  thedeifl 
and  chapter  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  who  maiBttin  i 
right  to  the  claim  of  the  privileges  above-mentioned:  ami 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand  are  governed,  and  ?otc 
for  parliament  men,  as  a  part  of  the  city  of  Westminster. 

The  liberty  cbnsists  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  booses, 
its  inhabitants  enjoy  the  privileges  of  trade  within  the  libeitt, 
though  not  freemen  of  London;  neither  aie  tbeyliaWeW 
Ae  offices  of  constable  or  juryman,  except  in  cases  of  casa- 
alties  within  their  limits ;  hence,  though  the  main  street  b 
extremely  narrow,  and  generally  much  obstructed  by  ctf- 
riagesof  all  descriptions,  owing  to  the  opnlent  traders  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood,  the  houses  let  freely  at  cowi- 
derable  rents,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive  t!«f' 
fie;  A  plan  has  been  some  time.in  contemplation  for  mdeo- 
injf  the  street,  and  from  its  being  in  the  very  centre  of  *« 
*ity  (or  linen  market)  such  a  measure  would  render  itoo^  ^ 
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the  most  desirable  of  modern  improTenient^.  The  Mstfquis 
of  Buckingham  is  high  steward,  and  holds  a  court  annually 
on  St.  Thomas's  day,  where  homage  is  done  by  the  inhabit  ^ 
tants^  and  commissioners  for  the  regulation  c^  pavements^ 
appdihtiDg  a  constable^  an  inquest  jury,  &c.  At  this  court 
presentments  of  niiisaacesy  &c.  are  made,  but,  on  account 
of  being  an  annual  court,  they  pass  too  frequently  unnoticed. 

It  is  situated  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard,  Foster  Lane; 
St.  Anne,  Aldersgate;  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate;  and  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  to  which  parishes  the  inhabitants 
belong,  and  pay  all  parochial  rates. 

In  Coke's  HeportSi  is  a  case  in  which  Dr.  Gabriel  Grants 
rector  of  Su  Lecmard,  Foster  Lane,  libelled  in  the  spiritual 
court,  against  Edward  Tailor,  fanner  of  a  great  and  antient 
house,  called  <^  The  Dean's  House,"  for  tithes.  Tailor  and 
his  family  had. dwelt  in  the  house  for  three  years,  at  a  rent  of 
i6i.  for  which  the  rector  demanded  2s.  in  the  pound.  The 
doctor  attempted  to  found  his  claim  upon  an  act  of  parliament 
of  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  concerning  bene^ces  in  London: 
Tailor's  counsel  stated  tliat  St.  Martin  le  Grand  was  in  LoQ« 
don,  but  not  o/!. London.  But  the  whole  court  were  of  opi- 
nion that  a  consultation  should  be  granted,  because  it  might 
have  a  lawful  beginning ;  and  afterward  the  consultation  and 
resolutions  were  granted,  by  which  the  various  tythes  were 
settled,     This  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  &c.  constitute  a  general 
rate  amohg  the  inhabitants,  and  is  made  the  guidance  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  them  under  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  year  1768.  f 

It  is  curious,  that  by  this  act,  all  actions  are  to  be  brought 
in  Middlesex,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
empted equally  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  qity,  from  militia 
ballot,  and  pay  rates  to  the  military  service  of  the  city,  as 
though  they  were  citizens;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, they  enjoy  every  privilege  of  citizens  of  London,  with- 
out beingaccountable  to  its  laws ;  all  which  seem  to  confirm  the 
ppiaion  that  virtually  they  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  civil 
justice  of  that  body,  whence  they  derive  privileges  which 
,  they  do  not,  at  present,  acknowledge. 

Mr. 
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Mr/Mttweouiliifferms  us  that  ^^  Sinoetlia  tme  lAst  Hen. 
ty  VtL  gave  this  t^otkge  to  the  cfaurefa  of  Westminster,  aJ] 
•^process  to  be  efxeculed  witbtn  this  liberty,  afe.directe4  br 
tfae  sberifis  of  London  to'the  cotwtable  of  the  dean  and  chap. 
4er  of  the  collegiate  c))ureh  of  Westminster,  of  their  libeitj 
^within  the  precinct  -of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  in  the  city  of 
London  y  to  ^bom  -the  execution  of  such  process  withia  that 
liberty  remains  tobe  done." 

It  has  also  been  said  that  ^' there  ns  a  court  of  •  record  io 
this  HbeHy,  bdd  every  Wednesday, -for  the  trial  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  whatsoever;  the  principal  whereof  is  a  capias 
against  the  body,  or  ao  attachment-against  tfae^oods ;  so  that 
,  a  man's  goods  may  be  seized  mpon  in  his  oivn  house,  upon 
the  first  process,  if  his  person  has  not  been  remcyved  brfore; 
and  that  there  is  a  prison  peculiar  to  the  precinct.**  We  be- 
lieve that  the  course  of  law  in  this  place  has  not  been  defined, 
and  there  does  not  exist  any  prison.  There  is  a  court-house, 
which  is  useless,  except  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  an  account  of  nuisances;  but  this  being  only  an- 
nual, as  before  stated,  the  ends  of  justice  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently answered ;  such  an  imperfect  mode  of  govemnent 
r^carcely  exists  in  any  place  or  district  except  the  Itieriycf 
St.  Martin  le  Grand.  However,  for  the  comfort  of  the  inha- 
bitants we  may  add,  that  in  all  cases  of  breach  of  law.  New- 
gate,  as  being  the  county  prison,  is  the  place  of  coofioe- 
ment  for  offenders,  agreeably  to  the  late  act  of  parliantenr^ 
which  has  enacted  that  actions^hall  be  in  Middlesex,  though 
they  have  a  right  to  a  prison  of  their  o^n. 

Antiently,  when  this  college  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  a 
curfew  bell  was  rung  here  at  eight  o'clock  every  eveniQg,  at 
St.  'Mary  le  Bow,  St.  Giles,  Cripplcgate,  and  at  Alhalloin 
Barking.  These  bells  were  to  be  heard  at  a  distance,  to  give 
the  citizens  warning  of  the  night,  and  to  keep  within  doois. 
Edward  I.  in  consequence  of  the  many  mischiefs,  oiurdo^ 
robberies,  and  beating  down  persons  by  certain  hectors  walk- 
ing  armed  in  the  night,  commanded,  that  none  should  be  so 
hardy  as  to  be  found  wandering  in  the  streets  after  the  ctufew 
bell  had  sounded  at  St.  Martin  le  Grand. 

Bladpu 
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HilATyDtKSrvenVy  bysbme  cafled  Bto^vBL  addsr  SrBfE^Y, 
is  the  name  which  antiefntly  distinguished  the  east  eh*  of 
Newgate  Stueet/ oppo^6  St.  Martin  fe  Gi^thd,  and  was  soi 
called  on  account  of  the  sale  of  bladders.  The^continuafioir 
of  the  street  to  /i^y  Lane  was  called'  MoUMT-GdonARiy 
S'fREET,  from  the  tippling  houses  in  ithich'  godHards  or  pot*' 
**  mounted  froch  thfc  tap  to  the  ttihle,  from  the  table  to  fha 
mouth,  and  sometimes  over  the  head'' 

Pursuing  the  rout  to  Cheapside,  we  arrive  at  the  spot  nearly 
opposite  Paternoster  Row,  where  formerly  stood  the  paridi 
church  of 

St.  MICHAEL  JlJ  CORN,  or  corruptly  Le  Quern. 

IT  was  so  distirtguished  on  account  of  being  sitqated  in  a 
com  market;  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
near  it  was  the  oio  Cross  in  Westcheap,  which  was  taken 
down  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  i\  conduit  erected  on 
itii  site.  The  chuTch  having  been  burnt  down  in  1666,  the 
parish  was  united  to  St.  Vedast.  The  principal  person  buried 
in  St.  Michael  at  Corn,,  was  John  Bankes,  Esq.  mercer, 
whose  daughter  and  heir,  Anna,  was  wife  of  Waller,  the 
•poet.  Mr.  Banks  at  his  death,  left  considerable  donations 
''  to  unbeneficed  ministers,,  decayed  housekeepers,  the  poor 
of  many  parishes,  all  or  most  of  the  prisons,  bridewells  and 
hospitals  in  and  about  London,  young:  beginners  to  set  up 
their  trades,  the  i)irtillery  Cotnpany,  and  towards  the  main- 
tepance  thereof,  very  bountifuHy ;  to  hif^own  company,  both 
in  Kinds  and  money;  to  his  friends  in  token  of  remembraitce; 
to  divei-s  of  his  kindred,  and'  to  other  cbaritabie  atid  pious 
uses;  the  sum  of  6000/.  notwitdstanding  a  noble  an*  suffi- 
cient dower,  to  his  daughter  reserved.'*" 

Between  Foster  Lane  and  Gutter  Lane,  stands 
SADLERS'  HALL; 
,  Which,  though  a  large  buildiag,.  is  very  handsome^  nUi^ 
at«l  in  a  small  dourt,  with^a  very  el^ant  g^te  tti  the  street. 

TbeCoMPASY  OB  SaiDLBRs  appear  to  be  of  great  aotiv 

^aity,  by  a  conventioifr  agreitd  upon  betweenr  themr  and  the 

49m  andTchaptes  of  St.  Rbrtin  la.  Grand,  about  the  reign  <if 
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king  Richard  I.  However,  they  do  not  appear  tobave  been 
legally  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Edmurd  I.  when  dot 
prince  granted  them  a  charter,  by  the  name  of  <^  The  Wtr. 
dens  or  Keepers,  and  Commonalty,  of  the  Mystery  or  An 
of  Sadlers  of  London."  They  are  governed  by  a  master, 
wardens  and  court  of  assistants^ 
In  Foster  Lane  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

gx,  VEDAST,  alias  FOSTER, 


^ 


THE  saint  to  whom  this  structure  is  dedicated  t?as  bishop 
•f  Arras,  about  A.  D.  484.  Among  his  other  supposed  mi- 
racles, was  that,  in  which,  going  to  a  demolished  churcli, 
he  saw  a  bear,  and  commanded  it  to  depart  into  the  foret) 
the  beast  obeyed,  and  on  this  account  this  saint  is  depicteo 
wiih  that  beast.  Respecting  the  name  of  Foster^  Narcourt 
imagines  that  it  is  derived  from  some  benefactor,  who  migl^ 
also  have  given  name  to  the  lane. 

Though  the  original  fabric  was  very  antient,  that  whicfl 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  structure  was  rebuilt  a*<^ 
the  year  1600,  and  being  mostly  burnt,  though  not  tottfij 
demolished,  in  the  great  fire,  the  church  now  iobedftcm 
\  finished  in  169S.  ^ 
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It  is  sixty-nine  feet  long^  fifty.onefeetbroad^  and  thirty- 
six  feet  high  to  the  roof;  and  is  well  enlightened  by  a  rangv 
of  windows,  placed  so  high  that  the  doors  open  under  tSaieaL 
The  tower  is  plain,  and  the  spire,  which  is  short,  rises 'from 
a  double  base«    Here  are  six  very  indifFereat  bells. 

The  steeple  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of 
Sir  Christoper  Wren.  The  author  of  the  Critical  Review  of 
Public  Buildings  observes  that,  ^*  it  is  not  a  glaring  pile,  that 
strikes  the  eye  at  the  first  view  with  an  idea  of  -grandeur  and 
maignificence;  but  then  the  beautiful  pyramid  it  forms,  aaid 
the  just  and  well-proportioned  simplicity  of  all  its  parts^  sa- 
tisfy the  mind  so  effectually,  that  nothing  seems  to  be  waot* 
ing,  and  nothing  can  be  spared."  The  best  view  of  it  is 
from  Newgate  Street. 

The  interior  roof  is  flat,  richly  ornamented,  supported  by 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order;  the  gallery  supported  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  body  of  the  church  is  divided  into  three 
aisles,  and  the  flooring  is  of  stone. 

The  altar-piece  is  very  magnificent;  it  is  adorned  wilh 
four  columns,  their  entablature  and  large  compass  pediment 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  over  the  columns  atre  acrotcrs,  on 
each  of  which  is  fixed  a  lamp,  and  a  fifth  on  a  small  triangu- 
lar pediment,  under  which  is  a  glory,  in  the  form  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  within  a  spacious  circle  surrounded  with  che- 
rubims,  the  uppermost  sounding  two  trumpets  (and  to  his 
right  hand  the  figure  of  an  eye)  others  holding  pahn  branches, 
&c.  within  this  triangel  is  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  words  of  St.  John,  chap.  i.  ver.  1.  the  rest  of  the  upper 
intercolumns  are  mitres,  and  those  below  are  the  decalogue, 
•between  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed ;  over  the  Command- 
ments is  a  pelican  neatly  carved ;  the  whole  is  enriched  wiA 
cherubims,  fruit,  laurel  and  palm  branches,  &c.  and  in  a 
window  above  these,  is  painted  the  arms  of  England,  and  a 
dory  in  the  semblance  of  a  dove,  descending  within  a  cir« 
cular  group  of  cherubims,  carved  and  gilt.  The  commu- 
nion table  is  also  ornamental  supported  by  the  figures  of  four 
angels  resting  on  a  foot-pace  of  marble,  inclosed  with  tail 
and  banister. 

In  the  gallery  is  a  very  good  organ. 

YaiL.  III.    No.  67.  3  S  Amsnt 
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Among  tlie  monuments  are  one  erected  to  the  meniorT 

'  Dr.  WfLLiAM  Fuller,  dean  of  Durham,  of  whom  we  h: 

made  mention  under  St.  Giles  Cripplegate.     Mary,  wife 

•John  Davenport,  Gent,  and  daughter  of  John  Hacket,  bisk: 

of  Litchfield  and  Coventry^    Siie  died  in  child. bed,  167: 

Rectoks  of  eminence.  Walter  de  London*,  dean  ! 
Weils,  1336.  John  de  Hermesthorp,  master  of  St.  0 
tharine's  Hospital,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  Thox* 
Scot,  de  Rotheram,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  J.*: 
chancellor  of  England. 

Among  the  eminent  rectors  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern  rj 
Matthew  Pooj.,  A.  M.  the  learned  author  of  the  Syncp-* 
Criticorum,  in  five  large  volumes  folio ;  English  Annotati*>*^ 
on  the  Bible,  &c.  He  was  silenced  by  the  Bartbotoax^ 
Act. 

In  the  parish  church  was  buried 

JOHN  LELAND, 
a  pative  of  London,  canon  of  King^s  College  (now  CV'^ 
Church)  College,  Oacon  ;  a  most  learned  antiquary,  and r< 
aa  inelegant  Latin  poet,  who  did  honour  to  his  age  i\< 
country.     He  was  educated  in  St.  PauPs  school,  under  t:)f{ 
famous  Lilye,  and  successively  studied  at  Can[>bridge,  Ox- 
ford, and  Paris.     He  was  library  kseper  to  Henry  VlU 
being  perfectly  qualified  for  that  office  by  his  great  ski!t  :> 
antient  and  modern  languages,  and  his  extensive  knowktij 
of  n)en  and  things.      His  *'  Cofftfc/anra,"  "and  his**/-- 
iitraryy'*  the  MSS.  of  which  are  lodged  in  tlie  Bodli.3 
library,  have  been  a  copious  fund  of  antiquity,  biogapbj, 
and  history,  to  succeeding  writers.     He  spent  six  yearj«i 
travelling  through  the  kingdom,  being  empowered  by  t ' 
king  to  examine  the   libraries  of  cathedrals,  colleger,  *  *- 
bies,  and  priories.    Hence  it  was,  that  at  a  critical  junctc•^T  I 
he  ravished  almost  an  infinity  of  valuable  records  from  flti^ 
and  oblivion.     His  vast  mind,  which  had  planned  grf "'' 
things  .than  were  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  execute..- 
length  sunk  under  its  burden,  and  he  was  for  some  time  ber 
bis  death  in  a  state  of  insanity.    He  died  April  18,  loS:' 

•  C  ranger* 
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In  Pe1e$t*s  Court  is  &  Free  WaixtNO  SchooLi  founded 
t^y  Sir  John  Johnson,  knight  and  alderman,  who  died  Oc- 
tober 5,  1698,  for  eight  scholars  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ve- 
clast,  and  four  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Qjuern,  to  be 
^a,ught  free  of  any  charge.  This  is  also  the  writing  school 
*for  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  St.  PauPs  school,  and  haslbeen 
for  sereral  years  under  the  successive  government  of  Mr. 
Joseph  ChakTpion,  Mr.  Thomas  Willis,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
ToMKiNs;  as  eminent  for  their  urbanity,  as  for  their  ac^ 
knowledged  great  abilities  in  their  profession. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  site  of  the  parish  church  of 

St.  LEONARD,  FOSTER  LANE. 

THIS  was  a  rectory,  recorded  by  the  name  of  Ecclesin 
Sancti  Lccnardi  in  Venella  S.  Fedasti,  London.  It  was 
founded  by  the  dean  of  St.  Martinis,  and  continued  in  his 
patronage  till  Henry  VH.  annexed  that  deanery  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  Since  which  it  has  continued  in  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster  :  who,  in  right  thereof,  present 
alternately  to  the  living  of  Christchurch,  Newgate  Street^ 
from  the  time  of  the  union  of  Christchurch  and  St.  Leonard. 
The  site  is  now  a  burial  ground.  , 

We  proceed  through  Gary,  or  Kert,  Lane,  so  calfed 
from  an  antient  proprietor,  in  which  is  situated  The  Assay 
Office  belonging  to  Goldsmith's  Hall,  and  entt^r  Gutter 
Lane.  This  is  a  corruption  of  Guthvrun's  Lane,  from 
a  former  owner.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  gold- 
beaters, as  appears  by  several  records  in  the  Exchequer. 
For  the  JEasierling,  corruptly  called  Sterling  money,  wa« 
appointed  to  be  made  of  fine  silver,  such  as  men  mad^  int« 
foyle,  and  was  called  Silver  of  Guthurun's  Lane. 

Here  is  situated  a  small,  neat  structure,  called 

EMBROIDERER'S  HALL; 
towards  the  purchase  of  whicli  John  Throwstone,  shefifT, 
who  deceased  in  1519,  gave  40/. 

The  EMBROIDERERS'  Company  were  incoporated.  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1591,  by  the  title  of  <'  The 
Keepers^  or  Wardens,  and  Company  of.  the  Art  or  Mystery 
•f  the  Broidercrs  of  the  City  of  London.** 

3  F  2  At 
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At  die  bottom  of  Gutter  Lane,  ki  Maideii  Lue,  is 

WAXCHANDLER's  HALL. 

A  Tory  handsome  modern  buildings  well  coDtrivcd  botfi 
for  the  business  and  entertainment  of  the  corporation  fis 
which  it.belongs-* 

The  WAXCHANDLER's  Company,  during  the  times  of 
sup^stition,  must  have  been  of  great  consequence,  as  vd 
as  of  very,  antient  datet.  They  were  not  however  bicar- 
porated  till  the  second  year  of  the  reign  <^  Richard  13L 
A.  D.  1484.  The  niembers.bf  the  company  are  governed  bj 
a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

Pennant,  says  of  this  corporation,  '^  These  were  a  flou- 
rishing company  in  the  days  of  old,  when  gratitude  tor 
samts  called  so  frequently  for  lights.  How  many  thonsuMis 
^  wax  candles  were  consumed  on  those  occasions,  and 
what  quantities  the  expiatory  offerings  of  private  perKHis, 
none  can  enumerate.  Candlemas  Day  wasted  its  thousands, 
and  those  all  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  adjured  in  sofema 
terms.  ^'  I  adjure  theo,  O  waxen  creature,  that  thcfl 
repel  the  devil  and  his  sprights,  &c.  &c.^'  ^  Certainly  tfaii 
company  might  have  afforded  a  more  delicate  feast  than  the 
following,  which  was  given  03:ober  28,  1478  : 


£.  s.iL 

Two  loins  of  mutton. 

and  two  loins  of  veal 

0     1    4 

A  loin  of  beef 

• 

. 

0     0    4 

A  leg  of  mutton 

. 

- 

0    0    2| 

A  pig 

- 

- 

0     0    4 

A  capon 

- 

- 

0     0    € 

A  coney 

«             « 

- 

O    0    2 

One  dozen  of  pigeons 

<•■" 

• 

0    0    7 

A  hundred  eggs 

- 

- 

0     0    8| 

A  goose 

m                             •• 

w 

0    0    6 

A  gallon  of  red  wioe 

• 

*w 

0    0    8 

A  kilderkin  of  ale 

••          ,           ■        • 

« 

0    0    1 

£-0  £  0 

•  Brand*!  editioa  of  Browne*i  PopuIarAntiquidei,  p.  SSS* 
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Opposkjft^  at  the  corner  of  Stai&itig  Lane/it  ntuated 

HABERDASHER'S  HALL.  * 

This  building  is  both  extensire  and  handsome;  itisconw 
structed  of  brick.  The  Hall  Room  is  very  capacious  ami 
iofky,  with  arched  casement  windows;  the  floor  is  paf«A 
with  marble  and  Purbeck  stone ;  the  room  is  wainscoted  ^ 
twelve  feet  high,  and  the  screen  at  the  west  end,  in  wfaicli 
are  two  arched  apertures,  is  adorned  with  CofintUan  pU 
lasters,  and  round  the  cornice  are  various  coats  of  arms. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  room  are  the  whole  length  por- 
traits of  George  L  GeorgE|  prince  of  Wales,  afterwardi 
George  IL  Caroline,  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen 
Caroline;  and  their  son  prince  Frederick,  father  of 
George  IIL  From  the  cieling  hang  several  glass  chan- 
deliers; the  rooHii,  during  the  winter  months,  being  appro- 
priated for  the  city  assembly  and  balls. 

In  the  Card  Room,  over  the  fire  place,  is  a  fine  his- 
torical painting  of  The  Wise  Men's  Offering,  presented 
to  the  company  by  Sir  William  Billers,  lord  mayor,  1734. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  a  lord  mayor  in  his  robes  at  th^ 
end  of  the  room,  probably  Sir  William. 

The  cieling  bf  the  Great  Parlour  is  highly  ornamented 
with  pannels,  and  an  oval,  whence  is  suspended  the  arms  of 
the  company.  « 

In  this  apartment  are  the  following  portraits : 

William  Adams,  Escj.  *'  A  worthy  member  of  this 
company ;  founder  of  a  free  grammar  school  sni'  alma^ 
houses  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Salop ;  the  govern* 
ment  whereof  he  committed  to  the  care  of  this  company.^' 

Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  1737,  mother  of  Georgis  HL 
given  by  Sir  Joseph  Hankey,  alderman,  and  master. 

Robert  Aske,  ijaq.  '*  ^  worthy  member  of  .the  eoniu 
paay  of  Haberdashers ;  founder  of  the  hospital  of  H/oxtod^ 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  for  twenty  fQo» 
^single  freonen^  and  twenty  poor  ircemea's  sons  of  the  «Qmp« 
pany,  to  be  taftght  here^ra^w;  the  governoieot  whigreofihe 
appointed,  to  tlic  company.     jEtat.  siur  74.'' 

Thomas 
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leither  pay  inestimable  treasure  every  year,  or  else  exohange 
substantial  wares  and  nex:essaries  for  them,  for  the  which  we 
might  receive  great  treasure.'* 

Since  the  increase  of  commerce^  and  the  r^eciion  of  pre- 
judice, these  sentiments  have  gradually  vanished ;  and  the 
*^  London  shops"  can  boast  of  the  glittering  appearaDce  of 
their  costly  articles,  of  home  manufacture^  superior  to 
every  other  city  in  Europe. 

The  Haberdasher's  Company  have  been  graced  by 
many  great  characters,  lord  mayors  of  London,  particu- 
larly Sr  George  Barnes,  1553  ;  Sir  William  Garrard,  1556; 
Sir  Nicholas  WoodrofFe,'  1580;  Sir  Hugh  HamerRley,  1623; 
Sir  William  Billers,  1734  ;  and  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq.  1795. 

The  corporation  supports  the  following  Frek-schools  : 
Bunbury,  Cheshire;  Monmouth;  Newport,  Shropshire; 
Bunhill  Row ;  and  Hoxton  hospital.  Almshouses.  Moo- 
mouth;  Newland,  Gloucestershire;  Snow  Hill;  and  Hox- 
ton. Benefices*  Albrighton,  Shropshire ;  Nigston,  and 
DyesworU),  Leicestershire;  Layston,  Suffolk;  and  Awre, 
Glocestershire.  Lectures.  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange, 
every  Tuesday  afternoon ;  St.  Giles^  Cripplegate,  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  Thursday  afternoon.  Exhibitions. 
A  student  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  the  gift  of  Lady 
Romney ;  four  more  at  the  same  college,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Jesson ;  and  a  pension  of  SL  per  annum  to  a  poor  preacher 
m  the  university  of  Cabibridge;  besides  various  other  pul- 
sions. Their  charitable  disbursements  amount  to  3500/.  f^^ 
annum.  They  are  governed  by  a  master,  wardens,  ana 
court  of  assistants. 

Adjoining  to  Uaberdasher^s  Hall,  in  Staining  Lane,  is  a 
Dissenting  Meeting  House,  of  which  the  late  learned 
*nd  reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbon,  was  pastor. 

Maiden  Lane  >was  antiently  called  Ingene^  or  I^ 
Lane ;  from  what  circumstance  we  are  unacquainted. 

Wood  Street.  Here  was  a  house  called  Black  Hall, 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Henry  Percy,  son  and  heir 
of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  entertained  king 

Ricliard 
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ft'tcfaaird  11.  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
i^arl  marshal,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Northuoaberland,  at 
a  sumptuous- supper. 

Above  Maiden  Lane  is  Huccin,  or  more  properly  Hugak 
Lan£|  from  an  old  possessor^  who  was  called  HiLgan  in  ikc 
Lane^  as  early  as  the  thirty-fourth  of  Edward  L         '■• 

At  the  comer  of  this  lane  is  the  parish  church  of 

St,  MICHAEL,  WOOD  STREET. 


THE  London  Register  of  this  church  informs  us,  that 
llichard  do  Basingstoke,  in  tlie  thirty-third  of  Edward  III. 
A.  D.  1359,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  gave  all  his  ta- 
nements  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  to  the  rector 
xA  St;  Michael,  and  four  of  the  parishioners^  to  find  two 
chaplains  to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  re- 
lations, &c.  out  of  Vhich,  they  were  to  pay  them  for  so 
doing,  eight  marks  each  per  annum.  These  chaplains^ 
after  the  death  of  his  executors,  were  to  be  presented  from 
time  to  time  by  the  rector  and  the  four  parisliioners,  who 
were  to  have  half  a  mark  yearly  for  their  pains;  the  over- 
plus of  the  rent  to  go  towards  the  repairs  of  a  chantiy, 
which  he  had  already  founded  here. 

Vi5>L.IIL  »No.  «7,   :  3  G  John 
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John  Ive,  parson  of  this  church;  John  Forsier^  i«^ 
smith ;  kiid  Peter  Fikeldon,  taylor,  gave  two  messuages^ 
with  shops  and  other  edifices  in  this  street  and  Ladle  Lane, 
to  the  reparation  of  this  church ,  chancel,  and  other  works 
df  charity,  in  the  year  1392.  This  reparation  is  an  argu- 
ment that  its  foundation  was  many  years  before.  Sharing 
the  fate  of  other  structures  in  the  fire  of  1666,  the  present 
&bric  was  built  on  the  site* 

The  structure  is  of  stone,  of  tha  Ionic  orders  the  roof 
flat  and  quadrangular,  cbvered  with  lead ;  the  windows  only 
on  the  south  side  and  east  end ;  the  floor  pared  v^ith  stone, 
and  the  chancel  pne  step  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
the  body  is  divided  into  three  aisles. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret  work  and  crocket  work,  the 
walls  with  arches  and  imposts,  the  front  toward  Wood  Straet 
with  spaeious  stone  pilasters,  their  entablature  and  pitched 
pediment^  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  church  is  wainscoted 
eight  feet  high,  and  pewed  with  oak,  of  which  also  the 
pulpit  is  made,  being  veneered,  and  having  enrichments  of 
eberubims,  festpons,  &c.  The  altar  piece  is  similar  to  most 
other,  and  requires  no  particular  description. 

The  tower  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  old  church,  on 
wfaioh  was  a  turret ;  this  in  a  late  repair  has  been  altered 
to  a  very  clumsy,  inelegant  spire. 

The  length  of  the  church  within,  is  sixty-three  feet, 
breadth  forty-two,  altitude  thirty.one,  and  tliat  ofthe  tower 
and  spire  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet* 

Monuments  mentioned  by  Stow. 

One  in  memory  of  the  deputy  of  the  ward  of  Crip- 
plegate,  William  Harvey,  ob.  1597,  aged  sixty-eight  years ; 
also  bis  eldest  son  Robert  Harvey,  who  was  sometime  comp- 
troller of  the  Customs. 

Here  was  burierf  as  follows : 

The  head  of  James  the  IVth,  king  of  Scots,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  September  9,  1513  i 
^d  his  body  embalmed,  and  brought  to  Sheen,  was,  after 
the  dissolution  of  ^ the  monastery  exposed,  and  bis  head  car- 
Qgd  Ii«me  by  a  glazier  of  this  parbb,  oa  accouat  of  the 

sweet 
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9ifet!t  smell  that  it  afforded  in  consequence  of  having  been 
i^mbalmed.  It  was  however  afterwards  buried.  Bat  Mr. 
Speed  relates,  that  (for  all  John  Stow's  fair  tale)  Lesley, 
bishop  of  Ross^  says,  this  was  the  head  of  the  laird  Bone- 
hard  ;  aud  that  king  James  was  seen  alive  that  night  the 
'  battle  happened  at  Kelso,  whence  he  passed  to  Jerusalem^ 
and  there  ended  his  days*. 

John  Jonston,  in  his  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Scot- 
tish Kings,  makes  the  place  of  this  king^s  burial  uncertain ; 
but  from  Lib.  MonasteriideWalleyj  in  Com:  Lane,  it  ap- 
pears,  that  he  was  interred  among  the  Carthusians,  in  the 
priory  of  Sheen  at  Richmond,  from  the  testimony  of  one 
who  saw  his  sepulchre  there  the  same  year  of  his  death. 
And  Weever  says,  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  place  of  his  bu- 
rial, notwithstanding  what  the  Scottish  authors  say. 

John  Lambard;  Draper ,  alderman,  one  of  the  sheriii&  of 
London,  who  deceased  1504,  "  and  was  father,"  says  Stow, 
•*  to  my  loving  friend  WiUiam  Lambard,  Esq.  well  known 
by  several  learned  books  that  he  published.'* 

*  As  Speed  seems  to  flout  at  honest  John  Stow,  on  account^  i&/j 
SaU^  it  is  but  just  to  set  4own  the  taU^  in  Stow's  own  words ;  and'it  will 
be  found  that  he  was  more  cautious  than  his  contemporary  was  civil. 
JHis  words  are,  '^  There  is  also  (but  without  any  outward  monument) 
the  head  of  James,  the  fourth  of  Scots  of  that  name ;  slain  at  Flodden, 
and  buried  here  by  this  occasion.  After  the  battle,  the  body  of  the  said 
Icing  being  found,  was  closed  in  lead,  and  conveyed  from  thence  toLon* 
^on,  and  so  to  the  monastery  of  Sheyne  in  Surrey,  where  it  remained  for 
a  time,  in  what  order,  /  am  uncertaine^  But  since  the  dissolution  of 
that  house,  in  the  reigne  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Henry  Gray,  duke  of 
Suffoike,  being  lodged  and  keeping  house  there,  I  have  been  shewed  the 
bod\'^  90  lapped  in  lead,  done  to  the  head  and  body,  throwne  into  a  waste  . 
roome  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead,  and  other  rubble.  Since  th« 
which  time,  workemen  there  (for  their  foolish  pleasure)  hewed  off  hit 
bead:  and  Lancelot  Young>  master  glasier  to  queene  Elizabeth,  feeling 
a  sweet  savour  to  com^  from  thence,  and  teeing  the  same  dryed  from  all 
moisture,  and  y^t  the  forme  remaiiiing,  with  the  haire  of  head  and 
beard  red;  brought  it  to  London,  to  his  house  in  Wood  Street,  where 
(for  a  time)  he  kept  it  for  the  sweetness :  but  in  the  end,  caused  the 
j^extoii  of  that  church  (St.  Michael)  to  burte  it  amongst  other  bones, 
)tkcn  out  their  chancel,  Ice." 

3  G  2  Jol>^ 
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'  Jolin  Medley,  ehamherlain  of  London. 

John  Marshy  Esq.  mercer  and  common  serjeant  of  London: 
and,  among  others,  Joho  ADen,  timber  monger^  1441. 
'  After  the  fire,    this    parish    was   nnited   to  St^  Mary, 
Staining. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence,  were  Arthihi  Jack- 
son,   A.  M,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      HU  frtkr 
was  a  Spanish  merchant  in  London,  where  he  died  dahi^ 
his  sbn^s  infancy  ;  bis  widow  afterwards  married  Sir  Tbomaf 
Crook)  bart.  but,  dying  in  Ireland,  the  educstion  of  ha 
son  devolved  to  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Edmonton,  his  guardiaD, 
by  whom  he  was  placed  at  Cambridge.     He  continued  at 
college  till  1619,  when  he  married ;  soon  after  wfai€:h  be  vas 
chosen  lecturer,  and  afterw.ards  r/ector  of  this  parish*    The 
character  of  a  good  curate  was  exemplified  in  this  vortfay 
man :  When  the  plague  Ibroke  out  in  London,  during  the 
year  1624,  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  her  father  at 
Stoneberry,  in  Hertfordshire,  being  determined  to  oootinue 
in  the  city,  where  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  fiuthfo) 
pastor ;  hazarding  his  own  life  to  save  the  souls  of  his  flock, 
often  visiting  persons  infected  with  that  dreadful  disease, 
I'rom  which  he  was  wonderfully  pfeserved,  though  tfaousaDiL 
expired  afound  him.     lie  preiached  constantly  twice  on  the 
sabbath,  and  catechized  the  children  before  sermon.    He 
also  repeated  a  sermon  every  evening  in  his  own  family,  tn 
which  tnany  of  bis  hcarefs  resorted.     During  Lent  he  a}- 
ivays  spent  two  days  in  the  week,  examining  and  iustmcting 
men  and  maid  servants  ^nd  others,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  Holy  Communion  :  he  had  such  a  peculiar  talent  for 
catechizing,  that  he  pleased  as  well  as   profited;  so  tlat 
many  who  were  at  first  backward  to  attend  this  service,  were 
so   mU^h  delighted  with   his  serious,  adectionate,  and  h- 
tniJar  method  of  instruction,  that  they  were  eager  to  enioY 
the  benefit  of  it.     He  likewise  improved  the  leisure  affonk^ 
on  holidays  in  preachiug  to  servants  and  other  persons,  irho 
were  not  at  liberty  on  other  days ;  and  his  labours  oo  the^ 
occasions  were  crowned  with  success  in  the  converdion  ^ 
many.     For  these  eminent  qualities,  he  obtained  th^  paffh 
pf*^a  Puritan  !^»* 

,  Ik 
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He  was,  hon^eyer,  so  moderate  in  hb  PurUanisoi,  that 
fltrcbbisbop  Laud,  when  officious  complaint^  were  made  %o  . 
him  against  Mr.  Jackson,  replied,  ^^  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  quiet, 
peaceable  man,  and  therefore  I  will  not  have  liim  meddled 
'with."  Archbishop  Sheldon  passed  similar  encomiums  on. 
him,  notwithstanding  their  differe'hce  concerning  chnrch  go- 
%remment  and  ceremonies.  - 

He  continued  many  years  in  this  rectory,  though  tliein-^ 

come  Y^  so  small  that  he  expended  2000/r  of  his  private 

property  among  his  parishioners;  and  though  he  was  chosen 

gLt  Wapping,  with  the  offer  of  l20/«  a-year,  he  yielded  to 

the  request  of  his  former  hearers  to  continue  with  them,  on 

their  promising  him  100/.  per  annum.     But  in  two  years  thcv 

3iim  fell  so  far  short,  that  his  best  friends  presuaded  him  ta  > 

accept  of  any  better  situation  that  might  be  offered ;  he 

therefore  soon  after  was  appointed  to  the  duty  of  St.  Faitli's 

parish,  where  he  continued  till  he  was'gected  for  nou-con- 

formity  in  166^. 

Granger  grives  the  following  character  of  him :  '^  11^ 
f;trongly  adhered  to  thq  parliament,  upon  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  particubr  friend  of  Love  *, 
and  refused  to  jgive  evidence  against  him ;  for  which  he  waa. 
fined  500/.  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Fleet.  He* 
at  the  head  of  the  Presbyterians,  presented  the  Bible  to 
Charles  II.  when  he  made  his  triumphant  procession  through 
London.  There  was  a  particular  propriety  in  choosing  this 
person  for  that  office,  as  he  had  written  a  Commentary  upon 
several  parts  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  applica** 
tion.     He  died  August  5, 1666,  at  the  age  ofseventy-three. 

•  CHRisTOPifER  Love  was  minister  of  St.  Anne*s,  Aldersgate, 
and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and*  author  of  several  sermons,  and  other 
pieces  of  practical  divinity,  which  gained  him  a  considerable  reputatiofi. 
He  was  convicted  by  the  high  court  of  justice  of  holding  corresponds 
rncc  with  Charles  II»  and  conspiring  against  the  republican  govern- 
ment ;  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  The  strongest 
inti-rest  was  made  to  the  parliament  for  his  pardon,  not  only  by  his  wife 
.  and  friends,  but  also  by  several  parishes  in  London,  and  by  fifty-four 
ministers  ^  who  could  only  procure  a  respite  of  his  exeeution  for  a  month. 
11^  was  i^eliended  ia  Jvlj  leS)^ 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Paiuon,  frflow  of  Pembroke  Hall^  Cambridge, 
was  his  successor  in  this  living.  This  divine  was  mneh  r?- 
•pected  among  the  city  ministerB*  He  also  was  silenced; 
after  which  be  took  great  pains  in  fitting  GmddmofCs  Die- 
iwnary  for  the  press.  He  aho  prefixed  an  excellent  pm- 
fettory  epistle,  and  an  index  of  authors,  which  he  had  con- 
sulted and  carefully  examined.  ' 

At  the  soutu^west  corner  of  Wood  Street,  was  tbp  parkb 
(burch  of 

St.  peter  in  CHEAP. 

THIS  church  was  distinguished  in  records  by  the  name  of 
IBe.  Peter  in  Wqde  Street,  and  in  West  Cbcpin. 

Its  earliest  history  goes  no  farther  than  tlie  fifteenth  cc.t* 
tury,  when  Thomas  Wood,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  was  a  prin- 
cipal benefactor,  the  roof  being  supported  by  images  of 
woodmen.  Sir  John  Shaw,  goldsmith,  mayor,  in  1501,  ap- 
pointed by  will,  that  the  church  and  steeple  should  be  re- 
built, out  of  his  es^te,  with  a  flat  roof. 

The ,  presentation  was  antiently  in  the  abbots  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and  so  continued  till  the  Dissolution ;  it  was  after- 
wards granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  lord  Wriothesley,  ancestor 
to  the  earls  of  Southampton, 

Having  been  burnt  down  in  1666,  the  site  was  converted 
into  a  church-yftrd,  and  the  parish  unitc4  to  that  of  St.  Mat- 
thew,  Friday  Street. 

Thomas  Goodryche,  L.L.D.  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord 
chancellor  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
and  also  a  great  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  was  r^tor  of 
this  church. 

On  the  east  ^ide  of  Wood  Street,  stood  one  of  the  city 
prisons,  called  Wood  Street  Compter  ;  this  has  boweTcr 
been  removed  to  a  more  eligible  and  airy  situation  in  Gtlt- 
spur  Street ;  and  the  site  occupied  by  respectable  houses. 

Lad  Lane  was  antiently  called  Ladltt  Lane^  below  which 
is  the  Castle  Inn,  a  respectable  place  fqr  accommodation ; 
as  is  the  Cross  Keys  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  above 
Huggin  Lane.  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  Lai 
l^nCf  i^  alsQ  famous  for  mail  and  other  stage  coaches. 

Id 
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tn  the  area  which  is  formed  here  by  Lad  Lane,  Milk 
Street,  Cateaton  Street,  and  Aldermanbury,  was  an  antient 
well  with  two  buckets^  built  by  Sir  WUliftn  Estfield,  lord 
tnayor,  1438  ;  who  also  built  the  conduit  at  Cripplegate  and 
in  Fleet  Street.    In  Stow^s  time  it  was  converted  to  a  pumpi 

Milk  Street.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  old 
times  a  milk  market,  in  which  dwelt  many  respectable  ci« 
tizens;  among  others  Gregory  Rokesly,  mayor  of  Lon-' 
don,  in  the  third  of  Edward  I.  A.  D.  1275  to  1282,  lived 
liere  in  a  house  belonging  to  tl^'  piipry  of  Lewes,  in  Susr 
sex;  he  was  tenant  at  will,  and  paid  an  annual  rent  of 
twenty  shillingSy  without  being  liable  to  reparations  or  other 
charges  ;"  ^^  such,V  says  Stow,  *^  were  the  events  of  those 
times." 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  the  parish 
of  which  is  annexed  to  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  stood  on  the  east 
side  and  towards  the  south  end  of  Milk  Street,  near  CheapsidCt 
in  the  milk  market,  and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paulas  as^early  as  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I,  but  so 
badly  endowed,  that  there  is  a  remark  in  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale's  History  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  273,  which  observes,  "  that  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  was  of  no 
value."  The  site  of  this  church,  after  the  fire  of  London^ 
Tvas,  by  act  of  parliament,  laid  into  Honey  Lane  Market. 
But  the  paribiooers  still  maintain  tlieir  own  poor,  and  hav^ 
<jne  churchwarden. 

HONEY  LANE  MARKET. 

This  market  is  well  served  with  provisions,  and  reported 
to  for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  first  families  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  place  taken  up  by  this  market  is  in  length, 
from  east  to  west,  one  hundred  and  ninety- tliree  feet ;  an4 
from  north  to  south,  ninety-seven  feet.  There  are  in  thc^ 
market  standing  stalls  for  butchers,  with  racks,  blocks,  and 
other  necessaries,  covered  over,  to  shelter  them  from  tha 
injury  of  the  weather ;  and  also  several  stalls  for  fruiterers 
and  fishmongers. 

,   Milk 
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Milk  Strict  is  faihoiis  for  being  the  birth-place  of 

Sir  THOMAS  MORE,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

Thii  great  man  was  the  son  pf  Sir  John  More,  a  pinsce 
Judge  of  tlie  King*s  Bench,  of  whom  the  son  was  In  sadi 
awe,  that  in  passing  through  Westminster  Hall  to  preside  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  he  never  failed  to  fall  on  his  knees 
and  ask  his  blessing,  whenever  he  saw  the  judg^  sitting  b 
thecourt* 

After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at  St.  Anthony V  gram- 
mar  school,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  cardinal  MortoD. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
severe  study  and  restricted  finance  gave  him  neither  the  lei- 
sure, nor  the  means  io  be  vicious.    At  seventeen  he  wa^ 
eminent  for  his  witty   epigrams.      His  legal    proBciescr 
raised    him  to  a* seat  in   parliament,   where    he    vras  so 
firm  a  patriot,    that  he  displeased  Henry  VIL    and  aved 
Henry  VIII.    But  his  popularity  recommended  him  eflec^ 
tualty  to  the  latter  monarch,,  to  whom  he  was  not  more  ser. 
viceable  in  appeasing  tumults  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  the 
tnal-practices  of  his  government,  than  they  respected  thf 
man  who  they  esteemed  \vorthy  of  their  regard.     Sir  Thomas 
was  equally  a  favourite  at  court  and  in  the   city.      To 
evince  however  what  opinion  he  had  of   favouritism,  be 
'  could   not  trust  to  the  smiles  of  Henry;   observing  that 
**  If  his  head  could  win  king  Henry  a  castle  iu'  Wales,  it 
would  soon  be  off."     He  was  ahke  the  patron  of,  and  re 
iipected  by  men  of  learning ;  and  he  could  reckon  among 
his  friends  and  correspondents  bishop  Tunstal,   Erasmus 
bishop  Fisher,  Grocinus,  Linacre,  Coiet,  Lilly,  &c.  and  ic 
was  be  that  was  the  first  patron  of  Holbein. 

When  Henry  scrupled  his  first  marriage.  Sir  Thomas  tdd 
.him,  **  That  neither  he  nor  my  lord  of  Durham  were  so  ft 
to  advise'  him  in  that  caKe,  as  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jeroioe, 
and  the  otiier  fathers."  The  answer  offended  the  kii^ ;  but 
>he  could  not  controvert  its  solidity*  He  was  raised  to  the 
chancellorship  ;  but  he  vvouid  not  be  biased  to  Henry's  opi« 
X)ion8 ;  and  be  managed  his  trust  with  such  integrity  aixi 
promptitude,  that  when  he^  resigned  the  seals,  there  was  not 

single  cause  undecided  in  Chancery. 

>5  He 
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He  denied  the  king*s  supremacy^  and  abhorred  hid  di- 
vorce from  Catharine  of  Spain  ;  for  which  be  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  5th  of  July  1535.  Before  the  exe^ 
cutioner  performed  the  dreadful  office,  Sir  Thomas  desired 
to  remove  his  beard ;  **  for  that,'*  said  he,  *^  has  never  com- 
mitted treason." 

He  was  a  great  master  of  the  elegant  learning  of  the  an* 
tients  ;  and  his  Utopia  will  always  be  read  and  admired. 

Sir  Thomas,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  kept  his  foot 
or  jester,  named  Henry  Paterson :  after  his  resignation  of  the 
great  sea),  he  gave  this  fool  to  '^  my  lord  mayor  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;*'  hence  the  proverb  of  **  my  lord  mayor's  fool,'» 
so  often  repeated. 

We  return  to  that  pirt  of  Cheapsidb,  wHere  **  the 
Nag^s  Head  tavern,  almost  opposite  to  the  Cross,  was  the 
fictitious  scene  of  consecration  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  at 
the  accession  of  qiieen  Elizabeth,  in  1559.  It  was  pre- 
tended by  the  adversaries  of  our  religion,  that  a  certain 
number  df  ecclesiastics,  in  hurry  to  take  possession  of  the 
vacant  sees,  assembled  here,  where  they  were  to*  undergo 
the  ceremony  from  Anthony  Kitcher,  alias  Dunstan,  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  a  sort  of  occasional  conformist,  who  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  to  Elizabeth.  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  (then  confined  in  the  Tower)  hearing  of  it,  sent 
his  chaplain  to  Kitcher,  threatening  him  with  excommuni* 
cation,  in  case  he  proceeded,  di  this  the  prelate  refused 
to  perform  the  ceremony:  on  which,  say  the  Catholics, 
Parker  and  the  other  associates,  ratlier  than  defer  possession 
of  their  dioceses,  determined  to  consecrate  one  another ; 
which,  says  the  story,  they  did  without  any  sort  of  scruple, 
and  Scory  began  with  Patker,  who  iastantly  rose  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  story  i^  told  at  length  in  that  libel  cje- 
nominajted  **  Ward's  Reformation,"  a  Hudibrastic  invec- 
tive in  verse;  but  the  whole  is  ably  refuted  By  Strype,  in 
his  "  Life  of  archbishop  Parker,  p.  57.  A  view  of  the 
tavern^  and  its  sign,  i/preserved  in  a  print  of  the  entry  of 
Mary  de  Medici,  lichen  she  visited  Charles  I.  and  his  queea 
Henrietta  Maria,  her  daughter. 
Vol.  III.    No.  68.   .  3  H  "  Honev 
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**  Honey  Lane,"  says  Stow,  ^*  is  not  so  called  on  accoixt 
of  its  s\teetness ;  being  very  narrow,  and  someivbat  dark, 
but  rather  of  often  washing  and  sweeping  to  keep  i: 
clean."  Here  is  an  eating  bouse  of  long  standing,  dcoomi- 
nated  **  The  Pig  and  Beehive ;"  the  latter  on  account  of  ia 
situation  ;  the  former  as  being  the  most  famous  pig  ordinsn 
in  London. 

Lawrence  Lane.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  tos 
lane  is  the  Blossoms  Inn,  so  called  on  account  of  its  &igQ. 
on  which  was  formerly  painted  a  6gure  of  St.  Lawrence,  n 
a  border  of  blossoms  or  flowers. 

King  Street,  is  a  new  street  formed  since  the  Fire  of 
London,  and  is  very  spacious,  with'  buildings  inhabited 
mostly  by*  rich  merchants  and  factors.  This  avenue,  aod 
the  opposite  one,  of  Queen  Street,  form  two  of  the  mus 
considerable  improvements  of  the  city. 

Ironmonger  Lane.  The  corner  house  of  this  street  is  tbe 
residence  .of  alderman  Josiah  Boydell,  in  which  hishighlr 
respected  uncle  alderman  John  Boydell,  by  regular  gr^ 
dation,  by  prudence,  by  integrity,  and  by  the  promoiioQ 
of  the  fine  arts,  not  only  arrived  at  the  highest  civic  dig- 
nities, but  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of  mankind.  We 
shall  speak  further  of  this  magistrate  when  we  come  to  tk 
Shakespeare  Gallery. 

MERCERS^  HALL. 

On  this  spot,  in  antient  times,  ^stood  an  hospital,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Tliomas  of  Acars,  or  Aeons,  founded  bj 
Thomas  Fitz  Theobald  de  Heili,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  sisor 
to  Thomas  £L  Becket,  who  was  born  on  the  same  spot  in  dit 
reign  of  king  Henry  IL 

:Th6pas  ^  Becket  (to  whom  this  hospital  or  chapel  wtf 
probably  dedicated)  was  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket,  a  ci- 
tizen of  Loudon, -iind  of  Matildis  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
a  pagan  prince,  under  whose  custody  Gilbert  being  takes 
prisoner  when  he  travelled  into  the  Holy  Land,  was  fori 
year  and  a  half  in  confinement,  and  at  last  escaping  by  the 
help  of  this  Matildis  (who  fell  in  love  with  him,  being  coo- 

5  yerteJ 
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verted  to  the  Christian  religion)  he  came  again  safe  into 
l^ii<2:land,  whom  Matildis,  not  long^ror,  urged  by  her'af- 
tVetion,  adventured  to  follow,  and  getting  away  from  her 
father,  came  at  last  to  London,  where  ftnding  Gilbert,  he 
married  her,  and  their  issue  was  this  Thomas. 

Ill  reading  the  anecdotes  of  this  person,  we  shall  find  a 
disposition,  under  the  cloak  of  sanctity,  possessing  every 
quality  of  arrogance,  ambition,  and  rebellion.  The  mo- 
narch, in  tlie  time  he  exercised  archiepiscopal  dominion,  as 
well  as  dictation  to  his  sovereign,  must  have  possessed  an  un- 
common degree  of  patience  and  philosophy ,  to  bear  with 
his  prelatical  insolence,  which  at  last  grew  to  such  an  in- 
sufferable length,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  expres- 
sion of  the  king,  in  which  he  demanded  "  if  no  one  would 
rid  him  of  such  a  tormentor ;"  the  archbishop  was  mur- 
dered in  his  own  cathedral  church  at  Canterbury,  on  In- 
nocent's Day,  at  vespers,  1170,  as  he  was  going  up  the 
steps  towards  the  choir,  by  four  knights,  named  Reginald  , 
Fitz  Urse,  Hugh  de  Mortenill,  William  de  Tracy,  and 
Richard  Briton,  none  of  whom,  it  is  said,  survived  three 
3'ears,  and  then  died  very  penitent.  Having  suffered  for 
his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  papacy,  the  arcl^bishop  was  soon 
after  canonized,  and  worshipped  by  the  pope's  command. 

Why  this  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  is  not  perfectly 
known ',  but  the  following  account  from  the  Decern  Scrips 
tores  J  seems  very  probable:  When  the  city  of  Acars,  or 
Aeon,  in  the  Holy  Land  called  also  Ptolemais,  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Christians,  one  William,  an  Englishmarr  by 
nation,  cliaplain  to  Radulphus  de  Diccto,  dean  of  London, 
when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  bound  liimself  by  a  vow,  that' 
if  he  should  prosperously  enter  Aeon,  he  would  build  a 
chapel  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  at  his  own  charge,  ac- 
cording to  bis  ability  ;  and  would  procure  there,  to  the  ho. 
nour  of  the  said  martyr,  a  church-yard  to  be  consecrated  ; 
which  was  done.  Then  many  flocking  from  all  parts  to 
serve  in  this  chapel.  William  himself,  as  a  token  of  bis 
Christianity^  took  on  him  the  name  of  prior ;  vvbo^  whilst 
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he  served  bodily  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  had  an  especial  care 
of  the  poor,  aind  he  freely  bestowed  all  b^s  diligence  and 
labour,  in  burying  the  bodies  of  such  as  died,  as  well  na- 
tural, as  of  pthers  who  were  slain  with  the  sword,  u 

Another  testimony  is  out  of  the  Theatre  qf  Homur, 
lib.  9.  cap.  11.  where  the  author  repeating  the  military  or. 
ders  of  the  Holy  Land,  saith  thus^  "  The  order  of  St. 
Thomas  was  instituted  by  the  king  of  Englaod,  KicbarJ^ 
surnamed  Cceur  de  Lyon,  after  the  surprizal  of  Acars,  and 
being  of  the  English  nation,  they  held  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, virore  a  white  habit,  and  a  i\x\\  red  cross,  charged 
in  the  middle  with  a  white  scallop;  they  took  for  their 
patron  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the.  metropoKtan  of 
England,  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  suffered  fhartyrdom  (as 
his  favourites  say^  under  the,  king  of  England,  Heory  II. 
of  that  name. .  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bi^op  of  Winchester, 
whp  had  been  five  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  removed  the 
church  there  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  from  an  un6t 
place  to  a  more  convenient,  and  caused  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  to  take  order,  that  the  brethi*en  of  this  church, 
who  were  before  laymen,  might  be  under  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  wearing  a  cross  on  their  breast.  He  bequeathed 
afso  to  this  house  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  five  hundred 
marks."  See  also  M.  Paris ^  in  his  Hfe  of  Hen.  lU.  p.  47^. 
under  the  year  1238.  ' 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  dedication  of  this  hosifM^ 
or  chapel,  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons,  or  Acars,  must  have 
,  relation  to  the  like  dedication  of  the  chapel  and  holy  order 
in  the  city  of  Acars,  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  skmc  arch- 
bishop ;  all  the  three  dedications  being  about  the  saofie  time) 
within  a  few  years  after  the  archbishop's  death.  And  it  is 
probable,  that  in  imitatiou  of  those  dedication  at  Acars,  tb>^ 
took  place  in  London. 

From  this  place  was  formerly  a  solemn  procession  b/the 
new  lord  mayor ;  who,  in  the  afternoon  of  ihe  day  he 
was  sworn  at  the  Exchequer,  met  the  aldermen ;  wheDce 
they  repaired  together  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  prayed  fof 
the  $oul  of  their  beq^actor  William^  bishop  of  Loadoo  in 
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tHe  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  his  tonib.  Then 
thejrwent  to  the,  church-yard ,  to  a  place  where  Thomas  i 
Becket's  parents,  lay  ;  and  prayed  for  all  faithful  souls  de- 
parted* They  then  returned  to  St.  ThonW  of  Aeons;  and 
both  mayor  and  aldermen  offered  each  a  penny. 

In  the  old  church  were'  several  monuments  to  eminent 
persons,  and  among  others  to  James  Butler,  earl  of  Or- 
niond,  and  Joane  his  wife;  the  ear^  was  not  only  rema.rk« 
abU  for  being  a  descendant  of  the  founders,  but  ancestor  to 
the  family  of  BuUen,  members  of  this  company,  and  the  r^^  - 
immediate  projenitors  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  hospitd  was  valued  at  the  suppression*  to  expend 
yearly  277/.  35.  4d^  and  was  surrendered  October  31,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Henry.  ^It  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  Mercers*  company,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresfaam*. 

■•♦ 
*  Stow  mentions  a  fair  and  beautiful  chapel,  before  this  hospitsd  to- 
wards the  street,  arched  over  with  stone.  Its  founder  was  Sir  John 
Allen,  mayor,  1525,  who  was  buried  in  it;  but  afterwards  his  tomb 
being  removed  into  the  body  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
this  ''  body-room,"  or  chapel,  was  converted  into  shops,  and  l^t  out  for 
rent  by  his  successors,  the  Mercers* 

It  was  in  Mercer's  chapel  that  Marc  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop 
of  Spalato,  preached  his  first  sermon,  in  1617,  in  Italian,  before  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  splendid  audience  pand  continued  his 
discourses  in  the  same  place,  after  he  had  embraced  our  religion. 

'This  prelate  "  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I«  where  he 
professed  the  Protestant,  religion,  and  published  his  book  "  De  Re- 
publica  Ecclesiastica."  The  king  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Windsor, 
the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  rich  living  of  West  Ildesley,  in 
Berkshire.  Though  the  publication  of  his  book  was  a  cri^ne  never  to  ' 
be  forgiven,  he  was  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  letter  sent  him  by 
the  procurement-  of  Gondamar,  which  not  only  promised  him  pardon, 
but  preferment,  if  he  would  renounce  his  new  religion.  He  returned  to 
Italy,  relapsed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  presently  afler  im- 
prisoned by  the  Inquisition.  Grief  and  hard  treatment  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  in  the  year  1625,  and  the  sixty-fourth  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  first  that  accounted  for  the  phoenomena  of  the  rainbow,  in  hU  book 
"'  De  Radiis  Visias  et  Lucis.*'  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  father 
Paul's  excellent  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent;"  the  manuscript 
•f  which  he  procured  for  archbishop  Abbot."    Gran^er^ 
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The  whole  pile  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  bat  verj 
handsomely  rebuilt  by  the  company  in  its  present  form. 

The  hall  with  the  chapel  and  ambulatory  is  a  very  Biag« 
niBcent  and  beautifiil  building.     The  hall  and  great  parlour 
are  finely  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  adorned  with  pilasters  of 
the  Ionic  order,  the  cieling  with  fret-work,  and  the  stately 
'piazzas  are  constituted  by  large  columns,  and  their  enta- 
blature  of  the  Doric  order.     Iti  the  hail  are  the  arms  of 
EneUnd,  the  city,  and  the  court  of  assistants,  besides  por- 
traits of   Sir  Thomas  Gresham,   Mr.  Papiiion,    &c. ;    the 
front  to  Cheapside  is  very  ornamental,  the  door-case  is  en- 
riched with  the  figures  of  two  cupids,  u^antling  the  arms, 
festoons,  &c.  and  above  the  balcony  it  is  i^dorned  with  two 
pilasters,  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Ionic  order,  the 
iuter-columns  are  the  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  that 
of  Charity  in  a  nich  under  the  cornice  of  the   pediment 
with  other  enrichments.     The  company  were  incorporated 
anno  1393,  and  consist  of  a  prime  anfl  three  other  wardens, 
a  court  of  assistants,  and  livery.     This  is  the  first  of  the 
twelve  principal  companies. 

This  company  is  patronized  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
of  it  tberb  have  been  several  kings,  princes  and  nobiiityyaDd 
upwards  of  one  hundred  lord  mayors^ 

The  company  in  the  year  1698  settled  2^%U.  per  annim 
as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  30/.  per  annum  during  the 
Jife  of  any  widow  whose  husband  subscribed  in  his  health 
100/.  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum,  the 
whole  of  the  subscriptions  being  10,000/.  pursuant  to  the 
project  of  Dr.  Assheton  for  the  use  of  clergymen's  widows. 

The  Mercers'  company  continued  to  pay  the  annuity  of 
30/.  to  every  widow  from  the  year  1699  for  several  years; 
but,  interest  being  reduced  from  six  to  five  per  cent,  the 
company  reduced  their  annual  payments  from  30/.  to  25/. 
per  annum  for  every  100/.  and  some  time  after,  to  20/. 
per  annum.  Finding  themselves  at  length  unable  to  pay 
even  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  the  widows  or  annuitants,  be- 
came greatly  dist/essed :  however  the  company  ^being  af- 
terwards assisted  by  govettiment,  whp  advanced  fqt  ^ir 
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ttse  3000/.  per  annuniy  being  the  surplus  of  some  ftinds ; 
they  ^ere  enabled  to  pay  to  the  widows  respectively  20/. 
for  every  100/.  which  their  deceased  husbands  had  advanced, 
but  were  prohibited  granting  any  fresh  annuities  on  the. like 
conditions:  the  company  having  been  evidently  overseen 
in  their  calculatioosy  and  run  themselves  greatly  in  debt  by 
the  payment  of  30/.  for  every  100/.  they  received.  What 
contributed,  however,  more -immediately  to  the  failure  of 
the  performance  of  their  contract,  was  a  debt  due  to  the 
company  from  government,  for  which  no  adequate  fund  had 
been  established  for'their  security. 

That  neither  Dr.  Assheton,  nor  the  company,  had  any 
private  advantage,  is  evident;  the  doctor  was  rector  of 
Beckcnham,  and  independent;  and  the  company  liberally 
undertook  to  manage  the  concern  merely  in  pursuance  of 
the  «end  and  reason  of  their  charter ;  which  was,  to  etablish 
^nd  manage  public  charities  \  and  thereby  in  accepting  and 
managing  the  charity,  tliey  proposed  a  greater  and  mora 
public  good  to  the  whole  nation,  than  the  foundation  of 
hospitals  for  widows  in  every  county ;  inasmuch  as  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  much  nobler  charity  to  prevent 
any  froj;*  being  poor,  than  to  relieve  them  when  they  have 
actually  been  compelled  to  apply  on  account  of  their  po- 
verty. 

The  Mercers*  Company  have  ever  been  a  public  spiritedL 
/body  ;  and  it  does  not  reflect  credit  on  any  who  have  comT 
compciled  them  to  be  losers  by  their  benevolence.  ,  Aftei? 
the  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  the  Royal  Exchange  would  never 
have  appeared  in  its  present  magnificent  state  had  it  hot 
been  for  the  munificence  of  this  corporation ;  the  reward  of 
their  munificence  was  a  debt,  which  they  ouglit  never  tq 
have  felt  *. 

Let  us  close  this  merited  encomium  on  the  Mercer's  Com- 
pany by  statinjr  tlie  many  charitable  foundations  they  sup* 
port  with  the  higiiest  degree  of  respectability. 

Schools.  St.  Paul's,  London.  Mercer's  school,  which 
has  lately  been  removed  to  Red  Lion  Court,  Bread  Street, 
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and  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  at  the  com- 
xDcnoement  of  the  present  route.  -  Horsham,  Sussex,  La- 
Tiogton,  Wilts.  Hospitals.  Whittiogton's  (Mege.  L^ 
viogtoD,  Wilts.  Stepney,  Middlesex.  Trinity  Hospitiii 
6raeawich.  Lectures.  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane;  St 
Anthoiin;  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange;  Grantham,  lin- 
colnrfiire;  Wakelfield,  Yorkshire;  Huntingdon;  Mercer'} 
chapel,  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  Advent  to  Easter; 
Gresham  College ;  St.  IVychael  Royal ;  and  the  Mercer'^ 
chapel  two  anniversary  sermons,  on  the  SOth  of  JanQar}'« 
and  29th  of  May.  Exhibitions.  Four  for  any  uDiversitr 
or  college;  eight  for  scholars  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  ten  for  scholars  of  any  colleges  in  Oxford  or  Caio- 
bridge.. 

Their  distributions  for  charitable  purposes  amount  to  op- 
wards  of  3000/!     ^ 

From  Mercer's  Hall  a  icw  houses  terminates  at  the  OU 

Jewry, 

The  End  of  the  Seventh  Route. 


ROUTE   Vllf. 

From  Cheapside  doxtm  Friday  Street^  to  Distaff  Lane^  OH 
Change  J  Old  Fish  Street^  Labour-in-Fain  Hill,  Tluxs^ 
Street^  Betmefs  Hill,  Knightdtider  Street,  Bkc'^ 
Friars  J  Ludgate  Street^  St.  Paul's  Church  l^ard,  Che^p- 
side  to  Friday  Street. 

HAVING  travelled  in  the  seventh  Route  a  vast  tract  of 
ground  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  to  preserrc 
the  order  in  which  we  set  out  in  travelling  by  districts,  ^ 
commence  at 

Friday  Street,  which  was  so 'called  on  account  of  tbc 
day  being  appointed  for  &stiog,  and  being  near  the  antieirf 
iish  market,  it  was  inhabited  by  fishmongers,  to  serve  tb« 
f  ridaty's  Qjorkets.    It  is  at  presont  a  most  respectable  street; 
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^nd  is  the  residence  of  eminent  merchantt^  It  has  aha  thrtei 
rery  good  inns,  the  Saracen's  Head,  the  Bell,  and  tM 
White  Horse, 

In  this  street  stood  three  houses  belonginpr  to  thfet 
monasteries;  one  let  to  Robert  Harding,  goldsmith,  and 
sberifiT  of  London,  in  the  ninth  of  Edward  IV.  by  damA 
Alice  Ashfield,  prioress  of  St.  ^Helen's,  for  five  markl 
yearly ;  another  belonging  lo  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
Southwark ;  and  a  third  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St-  Paul's  cathedral. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  situated  the  parish 
church  of 

St.  MATTHEW,  FRIDAY  STREET. 


IT  is  not  certam  who  wa3  the  founder  of  this  church ; 
liut  it  was  hi  the  patronage  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster  in  1322. 

Sir  Nicholas  Twyfdtd,  lord  maj-or  in  1389,  gave  to  the 
church  a  house  with  all  its  appurtenances,  called  the  Griffin 
en  the  Hope^  in  FViday  Street. 

King  Henry  VIII.  having  dissolved  the  convent,  and 
Made  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster  a  bishop's  see,  his  majesty 
gave  this  church  to  the  bishop  of  Westminster.  King  Ed. 
Ward  VI.  dissolved  that  bishopric,  and  translated  the  living 
«f  St.  Matthew  to  the  bishop  of  London ;  in  whom  the  ad* 
vowson  still  continues. 

It  was  burnt  down  in  1d66,  and  by  that  means  made  pa« 
roehial  for  this  and  the  parisli  df  St  Petcr^  Westcheap, 
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jirhichis  annexed  to  il  by  act  of  parliament  The  &oiit  d 
the  church  towards  the  street  is  a  plain  stone  building,  tA 
a  series  of  large  arched  Endows.  The  walls  of  the  dmrd 
*  |Uh1  tower  are  brick,  the  window  and  door-cases  stooe.  Tbe 
church  has  but  two  ailes,  with  neither  pillar,  nor  any  & 
taUature,  being  void  of  all  ornament,  and  incumbad  bt 
Jiouses. 

The  inside  is  adorned  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  ai, 
Laving  a  neat  front,  a  pulpit  finely  carved,  with  ennct^ 
ments  of  arches,  shields,  vases,  a  crown,  fiestoooi,  k- 
coatcd  w:ith  oak ;  and  the  three  door-<:ase^,  the  pews,  u^ 
altar  piece  are  of  the  same  species  of  timber. 

The  length  is  sixty  feet,  breadth  thirty- threei  aldtads 
thirty*one,  and  the  tower  seventy-four  feet. 

On  a  table  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  thefoDov- 
ing  inscription : 

Built  at  the  Public  Charge.  Pewed  at  the  Chafge  of  botb  p- 
rishes.  James  Smith,  Esq.  gave  the  Altar-piece,  Table,  vi 
J(ails«  MV.  Edward  Clark,  and  Mr.  Thomas  ^aoferd,  p«c  ^ 
Fronf  of  the  Gallery  and  Queen's  Arms  there.  Mr.  Milei  Ma.% 
'  and  Capt.  John  Shipton,  gave  the  two  Branches  and  IroDS.  Mr. 
John  Prat,  a  worthy  Benefactor. 

Stow  mentions  the  following  persons  of  eminence  bdn^ 
here: 

Robert  Johnson,  goldsmith,  alderman. 
John  Twisleton,  goldsmith,  alderman,  15,25. 
John  Mabb,  chamberlain  of  London. 
There  are  no  modern  monuments  of  any  consequeoce. 
Sectors.    Edward  Vaughan,  L.L.D.  treasurer  of* 
PauPs,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1509.  HiJ-^^ 
Mason,    B.  D.  prebendary,  of  St.  Paul'^  aod  sftcn«^ 
^      rector  of  St.  Andrew  Undcrshaft,  where  he  continued  «* 
very  ex^nplary  manner,  as  a  popular  preacher,  ti))  ^ 
adversity  of  the  times  comipelled  his  resignatioa  in  ^^^^ 
He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  VVigan  '^  ^ 
casture,  where  he  Kved  in  great  obscurity ;  hot  the  ^ 
tion  of  the  rebels  and  other  misfortunes  shortene''  l^^[ 
He  died  in  1647i.    His  successor  in  this  liviog  ^^  ^^^ 
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BAVi/ir,  D.D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Bangor,  an^auiherof 
''    rA€  Practice  of  Pietyr    He  difed  in   1632.    Fran^iW 
Jam£8,  D,'D.  an  esteemed  Latin  poet;-  be  jinblish^  ia 
1612,    "   Threnodia   Henricianarum    Exequiaruni;    sivc^ 
I^anoleihria  Anglicanaj  Kc''    He  was  succeeded  by  the 
factious  Hevry  Bcrtok.     This  man,  <<  because  be  could^ 
not  arrive  at  such  a  height  of  preferment  in  the  church  ^ 
he  aspired  to,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
church  itself.    He  wrote  and  preached  against  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  administration,  with  all  the  spleen  of  disappointed 
ambition ;    and  was  jointly  concerned  in  a  seditious  and 
schisinatical  libel  with  Prynne  and  Bastwick.     The  pu* 
nishment  of  these  men,  who  were  of  the  three  great  pro- 
fessions of  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  was  ignominious  and 
severe;    they  were  pilloried,  fined,  and  banished  to  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,   Jersey,  and  Scilly.      Though  they 
were  never  objects  of  esteem,  they  soon  became  objects  of 
pity.     The  indignity  and  the  severity  of  their  punishment 
gave  general  oflence ;  and  they  were  no  longer  regarded  a^ 
criminals,  but  confessors*/'     He  afterwards  turned  an  In- 
dependent preacher.     When  he  was  displaced  from  this 
church  for  his  sedition,   the  rectory   was  supplied  by  a 
worthy  divine,    named  Robert  Chestlck,  A.M.  whose 
sufferings  were  unprovoked  and  cruel.    It  seems  that  when 
faction  assumed  a  predominance^  and  the^  above  seditious 
triumvirate,  were  idolized  by  the  interested  and  the  rabble^ 
it  was  a  grand  point  to  be  gained  in  restoring  Burton  to  this 
rectory  by  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Chestlen ;  for  this  pur* 
pose,  by  litigious  molestations,  though  he  was^  not  the  im* 
mediate  successor  of  Burton,  the  republican   part  of  the 
parish  endeavoured  to  weary  hi  en  out;  they  began  by  de« 
nyiog  him  tythes,  and  other  levitical  dues ;  upon  this  the 
rector  petitioned  the  lord  mayor  ;  for  at  this  time  all  ec- 
clesiastical authority  had  been  set  aside,  and  all  disputes 
between  the  incumbent  and  his  parish,  weit?  to  be  settM, 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  lately  passed^   by 
i;h:^t  magistrate.    It  happened  that  th^  chief  magistral   was 
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Sir  Cdtttrnd  Wrtght,  ti  gentleman  df  probfty  and  mi&> 
landing.    Before  the  hearing  commenced,  tescPemii^ 
lion,  a  rebellious  alderman,  no  way  interested  in  the  came, 
appeared,  t(«  give  countenance  to  the  uncbrisrian  acts  ei 
t}ie  parishioner^,  and  to  abuse  their  rector,  which  he  did  a 
the  coarsest  manner,  calling  him  Saucy  JacJt,  BmzenJfud 
fellowy  and  ultimately  enJeavoured  to  intimidate  the  ioni 
mayor  from  the  due  execution  of  justice ;    Sir  Ednnnd, 
however,  spurning  such  infamous  threats  as  were  leveUed 
against  him,  indignantly  replied,  ^^What!  shaUIbeafnid 
to  do  justice?'*  and   upon  a  full  investigation,  decreed  ia 
favour  of  the  rector.      Tillat,   a  linen-dmper,  refused  to 
obey  the  decree,  and  the  limited  timie  having  expired,  tbc 
lord  mavor,  agreeably  to  the  power  given   him  by  thesUL 
Hen.  VJIf.    committed  Tillat   to  prison,    without   bail  cr 
xnainprize,  until  he  submitted  to  the  sentence,  aa  the  «ti« 
tute  enacted.     But  to  evince  the  integrity  of  those  iriio 
pretended  to  maintain  the  law  of  the  land,  two  memben  of 
the  hou$e  of  copfimons,  pretending  to  derive  their  autho- 
rity from  tiie  whole  house,  went  to  Newgate  and  libcnied 
TiJiat.     The  schismatic  then  joined  their  purses  to  proeiff 
an  actior)   of   ejectment  'against   Mr.  Chestlen ;    but  tfcey 
fallfecf  in  this  attempt  to  oppress  a  worthy  man.     Ttjejthca 
klandered  him  as  a  Papist  and  Armtnian ;  this  so  tn  epc 
ratqd  that  he  was  openly  insulted  in  the  streets ;  hi%  eth9 
barishioners  were  dissuaded  froni  attending  his  iectores,  and 
those  who  did  Attend  were  branded  as  Malii^iimU^  andttr 
sessed  in  the  parish  rates  in'th^  most  arbitrary  n^anocr. 
Lihels  and  threatening  letters  wera:  then  thrown  into  Mr. 
Chestlen^s  house,  and  distributed  in  the  pews  of  the  ehtmJii 
and  he  was  irritated  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  expresw 
sjons  against  government,  so  thai^  ah  accusation  nitgbt  bi 
framed  again&t  him.     All  these  Vdric^tTes  of  malignity  &il- 
'iogt  the  schismatics  went  from  bbuse  to  house,  and  havii^ 
by  threats  and  hypocrisy  got  varioua  signatures  to  a  ped. 
Jtipn  against  him^  it  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Coo- 
jnons  in   March   1641  ;  but  though  the  petition  was  ppe^ 
$epte4  and  supported  by  Penoiagton  and  hia  associates,  it 
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voted  frivblous  and  ▼exatiouSy  aiid  dirAfrn  out.  TiHat 
4$t  tbjs  time  dying  of  the  piegne,  Mr.  Cliestlen's  penecu* 
tion  oeaeed  for  a  short  time ;  bat  presently  after  the  restleii 
party  applied  to  parliament,  that  Burton  might  be  ap« 
pointed  joint  lecturer;  this  was  readily  grants,  and  an 
Qirder  given  for  that  purpose;  Mr.  Chestlan  resisting  anch 
a  measure,  the  acrimony  of  the  mat-contents  broke  all 
bounds,  and  an  effectual  method  was  pursued ;  this  was  to. 
accuse  their  minister  of  preachins:  a  seditious  sermon,  the 
subject  of  which  was  ^^  to  persevere  in  the  Protestant  re<b 
ligion,  and  to  be  true  to  their  king,"  This  process  was 
auQcessful ;  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and 
MVi  Chestlen.  was  I'iolentiy  ai^saulted,*  with  great  tumult, 
drawn  swords  and  pistols,  seized  and  carried  in  triumph  be* 
fore  tlie  court  of  aldermen.  His  enemy  Pennington  wag 
now  the  assumed  lord  nf^ayor,  and  therefore  he  coulJ  ex» 
peet  no  mercy :  be  was  falsely  accuaied  of  tlic  greatest  im- 
probabilities, and  after  personal  insults  from  those  who  sat 
ai  bis  judges,  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  rabble,  com- 
loitted  to  the  Compter,  whence,  next  day,  though  hif 
^ther,  a  respectable  citizen^  offered  10,000/.  bail,  he  was 
(wrought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  tiia 
•peaker  questioned  him  concerning  bis  preaching  against 
Brownists  and  Anabaptists.  But  though  no  crime  was  oIk 
jacted,  no  apcuser  or  witness  appeared,  he  was  voted  to  be 
eent  prisoner  to  Coiohester  gaol,  to  remain  tliefc  Juring  the 
pleasure  pf  the  bouse,  and  to  pay  the  charges  of  iiis  con. 
veyaneel  He  continued  in  confinement  from  October  164i 
till  the  following  February,  separated  from  his  Jather,  his 
wife,  and  family,  in  a  disaffected  town*,  till  the  king's  ex- 
press warrant  for  his  release  was  issued,  wSen  he  jojiied  his 
majesty  at  Oxford,  and  wearied  out  by  affliction,  died  ()e<p 
fore  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  f  Henry  Hurst,  M.  A. 
fellow  of   Merton  College,   Oxford,  was  ejectcJ   in    1662, 

•  To  Mch  a  ridiculout  pitch  had  Colchester  arrived  in  fanaticism  at 
thit  period,  that  the  mayor  banished  Mr.  Partooii  an  inhabitant,  from 
the  town,  because  he  had  aa  amnous  namf  I 

t  Afiriurm  Rmticm. 
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lor  noneonforoiity.  He  was^  respectable  jifea/dba;  9m4 
Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  *^  a  learned  and  religioyi 
"noa-conforiBist/'  He  afterwards  was  past<M-  of  a  meetiug 
near  Coyent  Garden,  where  be  was  sei^^  with  an  apopjeij^ 
and  died  April  14,  1690. 

At  the  comer  formed  by  Friday  Street^  and  Watliif 
Street,  stood  the  parish  charch  of 

St.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST. 

IT  was  also  called  St.  Werburgh's.  About  the  year  1561^ 
here  was  a  perpetual  chantry  founded  by  William  de  Angre, 
citizen  and  merchant  of  London,  for  the  souls  of  himsetf, 
and  Margaret,  his  wife ;  and  also  of  John  Kingston,  and 
bis  wife. 

The  structure  being  demolished  by  the  Fire,  the  «te  wit 
.  converted  to  a  burial  ground,  and  the  parish  united  .to  thai 
of  Alhallows,  Bread  Street.  It.  is  one  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  thirteen  peculiars* 

Among  the  Rector^  was  George  Walker,  B.  D.  of  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge;  This  learned  person  was  born  at 
Hawkeshead,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  an  excellent  logician, 
orientalist,  and  divine.  In  the  year  1624,  he  was  second  ta 
Dr.  Daniel  Featly,  in  the  dispute  with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit 
When  Mr.  Walker  afterwards  beheld  the  profanation  of  die 
sabbath,  he  preached  against'  it  and  other  practices  and 
opinions,  which  procured  him  much  trouble  and  two  yean 
imprisonment.  Being  a  rigid  Puritan,  he  unhappily  sided 
with  the  Long  Parliament,  and  preached  against  his  sore- 
reign.  .In  1643,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  of  di^ 
vines,  aifid  preached  very  often  before  the  parliament.  Ha 
died  in  1654',  and  was  buried  here. 

Proceeding  along  Watling  Street,  towards  St*  PauIX 
Clmrch-yard,  we  come  to  the  parish  church  of 
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St.  AUGUSTINE,  or  AUSTIN. 


THE  denomination  given  to  this  church,  is  in  memory 
•f  Austin,   not  the  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  but  the 
monk,  who  was  generally  called  the  English  Apostle ;  being 
sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  the 
year  596,   with  Miletus  and  forty  more  to  England,    to 
convert  tjie  Pagan  Saxons  to*  Christianity*,  who  on  their 
arrival  landed  at.Thanet;  whence  coming  to  Canterbury, 
they  by  their  pious  lives,  fervent  prayers,  frequent  fast- 
ing, &c.  soon  converted  many  of  the  populace,  and  in  a 
short  time  Ethelbert,   king  of  Kent,  himself;    who  being 
then  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  kings,  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  which 
service  Austin  was  dignified  the  first  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  about  the  year  601,  that  honour  being  removed  thi« 
ther  from  London  as  the  first  place  where  the  Saxons  re- 
ceived the  Christian  faith.     He  died  in  the  7th  kalend  of 
June,  about  the  year  611,  and  was  buried  in  the  first  porch 
pf  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Canterbury. 


♦  Sec  Vol  I.  p.  45. 
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The  state  of  this  chutcb  in  1181,  during  the  time  c^ 
1la)ph  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  is  thus  ascertained: 
"The  church  of  St.  Augilstine,  belongs  to  the  canons,  wiio 
receive  a  rent  of  one  mirk  from  the  lands  of  Ralph  Brito; 
the  antient  rent  was  tvT^ty  shillings  to  the  ^' nodal  four- 
pence,  the  archdeacon  Cne  shilling.  It  had  no  cemetezr, 
except  a  small  piece  of  Ifthd  four  feet  square,  &c. 

Here  was  a  fraternity  founded  A.  D.  1387,  called  •'  Tie 
Fraternity  of  St.  Aultin's,  in  Watling  Street,  and  other 
I  good  people  dwcUinjj;  in  the  city.'*  They  were  on  the  ere 
of  St.  Austin,  to  meti  at  this  church ;  and  in  the  mornings 
at  high  mass,  every  brother  was  to  offer  a  penny*  Afttr 
which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  cat  and  to  revel,  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  said  fra- 
teniity.  They  set  up  in  hononr  of  God,  and  St.  Austin, 
one  branch  of  six  tapers,  in  the  church  before  the  image  of 
St.  Austin,  and  also  two  torches;  with  which,  if  any  of 
the  fraternity  were  commended  to  God,  he  might  be  carried 
to  the  earth.  ^  They  were  to  meet  at  the  vault  at  St.  PSauTs, 
(probably  Sj.  Faith's)  and  to  go  thence  to  this  church ;  tlie 
priests  and  clerks  saying  Placebo  and  Dirige  ^  and  in  matins^ 
a  mass  of  requiem  at  the  high  altar. 

It  was  partly  rebuilt  in  the  year  1630  and  1631,  at  the 
parish  cliarge  of  1200/.  but  being  consumed  bj  the  fire,  ia 
I666i  it  was  re-erected  in  the  year  1682,  and  opened  Sep* 
tember  23,  1683.     The  steeple  finished  in  die  year  lt9o. 

The  roof  is  camerated,  divided  into  pannels,  aod  adorned 
with  fret-work,  cherubim^,  &c.  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  church  atnl  steeple  are  of  stone,  the 
latter  being  a  tower  with  acroteria,  a  cupola,  and  a  lantbora 
adorned  with  vases,  ,and  a  spire,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

On  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  church  are  waiascol 
galleries,  with  the  ornament  of  projecting  pannels,  &c.  Ift 
the  west  gallery  is  a  fine  organ. 

It  is  well  pewed  and  wainscoted  eight  feet  high.  The 
pulpit  is  finely  embellished  mtb  ca  rved  cherubims^  leavet 
£ruit,  &c. 
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The  altar  pioce  is  spadous  and  beautiful,  consisting  of 
four  columnsy  with  their  entablature  of  the  Cocintbian  or^  ^ 
der;   above  is  a  large  arched  pediment,    upon. which  is 
placed  tt|e  arms  of  England* 

The  length  of  the  church  is  about  fifty-one  feet,  breadth 
forty.five,  height  thirty,  and  the  altitude  of  the  steeple  o^e 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet. 

No  monument^  of  particular  consequence. 

Among  the  Rectors  we  find  mention  of  Ephraim  Udall> 
^ho  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion  was  sequestered 
and  plundered ;  and  his  wife,  an  elderly,  lame,  and  bed- rid 
woman,  carried  out  of  her  house,  with  peculiar  circum- 
%stances  of  cnllity ,  and  left  in  the  street  John  Moore  ,  D.  D. 
afterwards  rector  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  bishop  of 
Norwich,  1691.  Wilwam  Fwetwood,  D.D.  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ely ;  a  most  excellent  prelate.  '^ 

This  church  was  also  called  in  old  records,  ^*  Ecclesia 
Sancti  Augustini ad Portam-y^  because  it  stood  by  the  gate 
to  St,  Paul's  church-yard  from  Watling  Street. 

The  Old  Change  was  so  denominated  on  account  of  a 
building  used  by  the  kings  of  England  for  the  receipt  of 
bullion  to  be  coined.  Hency  III.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  wrote  to  the  men  of  Ypresj  &c.  that  he  and  his 
council  had  given  prohibition,  that  none,  Englishmen,  or 
others,  should  make  change  of  platq^  or  other  mass  of 
silver,  but  only  in  bis  Exchange  at  London,  or  at  Canter- 
bury.  This  exchange  was  then  farmed  of  the  king  by 
Andrew  Bockerell,  mayor  of  I^ondon.  In  thp  fifth  year  of 
£dward  I.  William  Hawshed  was  the  keeper ;  as  was  Roger 
iie  Frowicke,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  same  reign. 

These  persons  received  the  dd  stamps,  or  i;:oining  irons, 
as  .they  were  wofn  out,  and  delivered  those  that  were  new 
for  the  use  of-  the  mintages  throughout  England.. 

Betvinxt  Cheapside  and  St.  Augustine's  church,  Henry 
Waliia,  mayor,  by  licence  of  Edward  I.  built  a  row  of 
houses^  the  profits  of  the  rent  of  which  he  appropriated  to* 
wards  the  expence  of  London  Bridge. 

On  the  west  side  is  a  substantial  building  for  the  OharitV 
School  belonging  to  Cordwainer^s  Ward^ 
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In  this  street,  below  Watling  Street,  is  Little  Carte i 
Lane,  in  which  is  a  very  handsotne  meeting  house  for  Pro- 
testant Dissenters ;  and  beyond  it  is  Sermon  Lane,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Sheremoniers  Lane  ;  this  having  been  ap. 
pointed  for  preparing,  cutting,  and  rounding  the  silver  for 
the  coiners  in  the  Old  'Change ;  the  building  was  called  The 
Black  Loft,  and  had  four  shops  adjoining  to  it. 

William  De  La  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  a' 
Richard  IL  had  a  house  here,  as  well  as  in  Cornhill,  wbicD 
might  probably  have  been  bis  public  office  for  transactfn? 
his  concerns  as  king^s  merchant.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lane  is  a  charity  school,  for  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls, 
purchased  by  John  Barber,  Esq.  IokI  mayorf  1733,  fortb^ 
use  of  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  of  which  be  was  an  li- 
derman. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Old  Change,  stamk  dm 
parish  church  of 

St/MABY  MAGDALEN,  OLD  FISH  STREET, 


THIS  was  a  vic^age  in   the   tenure  of  the  canons  of 
St  Paul's,  in  the  year  W81 :  but  now,  and  for  some  ages, 

it 
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It  has  been  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  dedH  and  chapter  of 
St.  PaaPs.'  The  oM. edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London  ;  the  present  structure  arose  from  its  ruins,  and 
tvas  built  in  the  }reer  1686. 

It  is  a  small  well  proportioned  churchy  built  with  stone^ 
sixty  feet  in  Ifength,  forty'-eigbt  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in 
height  to  the  roof  It  is  enlightened  by  a  single  series  of 
arched  Mrindows,  each  ornamented  with  n  cherub  and  scrolls, 
supporting  a  cornice,  which  runs  round  the  building;  but 
these  windows  are  of  such  an  unusual  height  from  the 
ground,  that  the  doors,  which  are  low  and  plain,  o()en 
completely  under  them :  both  these  and  the  windows  are  of 
the  same  general  construction,  and  the  wall  is  terminated 
by  a  balustrade.  In  the  gallery  is  a  good  organ.  The 
tower  is  divided  into  two  stages,  in  the  upper  of  which  is  a 
large  \nndow  on  each  side.  From  the  top  of  this  tower  the 
work  suddenly  diminishes  in  the  manner  of  high  steps  on 
each  side,  and  on  the  top  of  these  is  a  turret,  crowned  with 
a  very  short  spire,  on  which  is  placed  an  urn.  / 

This  was  originally  a  very  poor  living,  but  since  the 
parish  of  St.  Gregory  has  been  united  to  it,  and  made  pa- 
rochial foY  both  parishes,  it  is  raised  by  act  of  parliament  to 
to  the  value  of  120/.  perannOm^  in  lieu  of  tythes.  And 
though  St.  Gregory's  still  remainy  an  impropriation  to  the 
petty  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  who  are  to  receive  all  tythes, 
oblations,  and  duties  of  that  parish,  in  as  large  and  be- 
neficial a  manner  as  formerly  they  have,  or  lawfully  might 
have  done ;  yet  thc^arishioners  thereof  are  obliged  to  pay 
their  quota  of  the  said  1 20/.  which  by  act  of  parliament  is  to 
be  levied  on  both  these  parishes,  in  lieu  of  tythes  to  the  in- 
cumbent. 

Old  Fish  Street,  was  so  called  on  account  of  being  one 
of  the  principal  resorts  of  fishmongers,,  in  the  city,  and 
where  two  of  their  halls  were  situated* 

Labour-ik-vain-Hill,   was  formerly  named  Old  Fish 
Street  Hill,  and  received  its  present  denomination  frpm 
^  its  stoep  ascent,  and  from  a  court  bearing  that  n^e. 
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On  the  f/mt  ^e  of  this  Iiill  was  tibe  antiebt  matiaoc!  of 
tte  fiimiiy  of  Monte  Alto^  of  Norfolk,  Tolgarly  MemiUui. 
and  Montha'OK  In  1^34,  Ralph  de  Maydenstone,  bishop  ot 
Hereford,  purchased  it  of  that  fitoiily,  as  a  residcncie  fc^ 
himself  and  successors  in  the  see  of  Hereford.  Ghailes 
Booths  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  chancellor  of  the  Bifarci». 
repaired  it  about  the  year  1517.  It  afterwards  was  Dcp- 
kcted  and  fell  to  ruin,  the  offices  being  conndrted  into 
small  tenements,  and  the  great  hall  and  prifeicipal  ^nrt- 
ments  used  for  a  sugar  house;  howeTet  die  great  fire  k- 
veiled  the  ^hole,  and  the  name  only  is  presefred  in  dwfite 
of  the  parish  church  of 

St.  MARY  MONTHAW. 

THIS  was  a  very  small  ehurch,  and  originally  the  Am^ 
belonging  to  Monthaut  House;  but  the  patronage  bebf 
purchased  by  bishop  Maydenstone,  it  continued  in  bis  sec- 
(fessors.  The  bishop  of  Hereford  sdU  presents  to  the  liring. 
In  1345,  John  Glocester,  aldennan  of  London,  fouDded 
a  chantry  here,  and  gave  Salt  Wharfs  in  Thames  Street,  for 
its  maintenance. 

*  John  Skip,  bishop  bf  Hereford,  was  buried  here  in  I5S9. 
The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  UAsp 
fiennet,  and  other  benefcctors,  in  1609 ;  but  being  bant 
*  down  in;  1666,  no  remains  exist  to  perpetuate  it,    extepi 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood,    now    converted  to  a  bisbl 
I  ground ;  the  parish  being  united  to  St.  Mary  Somerset 
In  this  parish  was  a  mansion  belonging  to  Sir  Robot 
Belkenape,  one  of  the  justices,  who  escaped  seizure  by  die 
uvndei'^working  parliament,  jn  the  twelfth  yeat  cS  tberc^ 
of  Richard  II.  and  being  out  of  tbs  reach  of  their  poioBsi 
futy,  by  flight,  he*  with  other  fogitive  lords  and  juices 
^il^ere  doomed  to  baniiihiiient.    The  house  was  dien  bestopad 
by  the  king  on  William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Wd* 
Chester 

This  great  man  and  excellent  prelate  had  himself  verr  fier 
years  before  felt  the  iniquitous  tyranuy  of  the  times.  Job 
of  Gaunt,   duke  of  Lancaster,  the  undutiful  son  of  Ed- 
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Sit^td  nt.  the  traitorMs  uncle  of  Richard  II.  and  the  promoter 
of  sedition  in  both  thosfe  reigns,  had  upon  the  death  of  Ed« 
ward  the  Black  Prince,  assumed  unbounded  authority  at 
court,  where  he  countenanced  and  promoted  the  intriplea 
oF  Alice  Ferrers  with  the  superannuated  king  his  &ther ; 
and  by  means  of  their  £M:tion,  bad  imprisoned  Sir  Pteter  dt 
ia  More  in  the  castle  of  Newark,  without  any.  accusation^ 
or  allowing  lum  to  plead*    The  duke  of  Lancaster  laboured 
to  involve  the. bishop  of  Winchester  by  every  means  in  hit 
power,  and,  among  other  things  objected  against  him,  that 
he  h^d  not  faithfully  served  the  king  as  lord  chancellor ;  and 
although  the  l^ishop  in  declaring  his  innocence,  offered  to 
produce  in  his  defence  both  authorities  and  living  witnesses, 
tie  was  most  unjustly  condemned  without  any  plea.    This  ' 
point  being  gained,  his  temporalities  were  seieed  by  royal 
authority  ;  out  that  lie  might  ingratiate  himself  with  the  rab'^ 
^  ble,on  whom  he  had  future  designs,  the  duke  insidiously  pro-  ' 
posed  that  the  episcopal  estate  should  be  bestowed  on  prince 
Richard ;  and  thus,  under  colour  of  such  protection,  con* 
verted  it  to  bis  own  profiu    He  also  forbade  the  bishop,  at 
his  peril*  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  royal  pre« 
sence.    Such  an  incroachment,  did  not  seem  very  pleasing 
to  the  rest  of  the  prelacy ;  who  considered  the  whol^  body 
of  the  clergy  insulted  by  such  unprovoked  injuries  to  one 
of  their  pjrincipal  members;  therefore  when  the  duke  called 
a  parliament,  by  virtue  of  his  assumed  authority,  a  short 
time  afterward,  and  demanded  a  whole  subsidy,    as  was 
pretended,  for  the  king,  ihey  unanimously  refused,  and 
made  a  protestation  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  against 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  j  which  they  con* 
sidered  as  an  attack  upon  them  all,  as  well  as  on  the  li« 
berties  of  the  whole  Church ;  and  concluded,  '*  that  they 
would  treat  of  nothing  else,  till  the  vfhdie  of  their  body 
were  collected  together*?'    Th^y.  applied  to  the  archbisho|) 
in  this  manner,  beCauie  they  imagined  him  to  be  a  tool  to 
the  duke,  as  it  proved ;  for  without  any  delay,  upon  con- 
sulting his  patron,  he  sent  his  commandi^nt  to  the  bishop 
to  appear  at  the.  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  London,  whi'« 
ther  be  instantly  repaired^  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
S  .  bis 
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his  clerical  brethren^  th!6  king  sooq  died,  ind  wheo 
Richard  II.  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  it  is  probable 
that  he  gave  bim  this  house  as  some  compensation  for  tbe 
malignant  treatment  he  bad  formerlj  received. 

Returning  up  Labour-b-vain-Hiil|  at  the  west  eoroer,  in 
Old  Fish  Street,  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 

St.  Nicholas  coleabbey. 


THK  ,word  Coleaiibey,  according  to  Stow,  is  more  prd* 
\jierly  Cdd  Bay^  ii  place  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  W/ 
Harbour,  i(c. 

This  church  Is  of  an  antient  foundation  ;  the  steeple  and 
south  aisle,  which  were  liot  so  old  as  the  rest  of  the  church, 
were  new  built  in  the  ^rst  of  Richard  11.  anno  1377,  by  a 
'benefactor  named  Buckland,  who  also  substantially  w- 
jiaired  the  whole  fabric.  Thomas  Ferr,,  fishmonger,  ga^ 
also  a  large  cemetery.  In  the  year  1397,  the  church  waJ 
again  repaired  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Barnard,  and 
othbrs^  and  at  the  charge,  of  the  parish,  in  the  years  1626, 
1628,  and  1630 ;  but  being  consumed  by  the  flames  in  1666, 
was  re-edified,  1677. 

The  walls  are  well  built  of  stone,  the  steeple  consists  ^4 

tower^  andfinislum  of  a  pjTamid  covered  with  lead,  wi** 
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balcony  at  the  upper  end ;  the  roof  within  is  flat^^  the  floor 
paved  with  stope,  the  chancel  is  one  step  liigher  than  the 
rest ;  the  building  is  divided  into  three  aisles^  and  the  whole 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

It  is  adorned  in  the  roof  with  pannels  of  crocket  work, 
the  walls  with  pilasters ;  the  pews  and  pulpit  are- of  oak, 
with  which  the  church  is  wainscoted  seven  feet  high ;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  handsome  gallery,  ^nd  partition  adorned  with 
pilasters,  entablature,  and  three  arched  apertures  fronting 
each  aisle,  enriched  with  fruit,  leaves^  &c, ;  the  altar-piece 
is  adorned  with  two  columns,  and  their  entablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  intercolumns  are  the  Decalogue 
under  a  glory,  and  three  cherubims  between  the  Lord** 
Prayer  and  Creed ;  the  whole  with  enrichments  of  shields, 
cherubims,  fruit,  leaves,  and  palm  branches.  Above  the 
cornice  are  the  arms  of  England  under  a  pediment  between 
vases  of  lamps,  finely  carvixl.  The  footpace  of  the  com* 
m  union  table  is  black  and  white  marble,  inclosed  with  rail 
and  banister. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  within  sixty-three  feet, 
breadth  foi-ty-threc,  altitude  thirty-six  feet,  and  that  of  the 
steeple  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 

There  are  no  monuments  worthy  particular  notice. 

Opposite  this  church  is  Little  Distaff  Lane,  at  the  top  of 
wliich  in  Disiar  Lane,  corruptly  called  Distaff y  and  Maxim 
Lane,  is  situated 

CORDWAINERS'  HALL. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  structure  faced  with  stone, and  has 
several  excellent  apartments  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
pany, and  for  the  residence  of  the  officers.  Tn  the  great 
room  are  portraits  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

The  CORDWAINERS'  were  incorporate^  by  letters  pa- 
tent granted  by  king  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1410^  by  the 
name  of  Cordwainers,  and  Coblcrs,  the  latter  of  which 
names  was  then  far  frotn  being  a  despicable  term,  as  it  sig- 
nified not  only  a  shoemaker,  but  a  dealer  in  shoes;  and  it 
docs  Qpt  appear  that  the  word  sb^ipak^r  was  then  in  use. 

Kii« 
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Ktng  IMohard  IL  mtrrying  the  daughter  of  WeiuxKltv. 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  English  by  her  exaipple  wore  bi$ 
peaked  shoes  tied  to  tlieir  t^necs  with  silk  laces,  or  silvti 
chains  gilt.  This  prepo^erous  fesbion  occasioned  tlie  p^v 
aing  of  at)  act  of  parliaiAent,  in  the  reign  ctf  Edward  IV.  n 
which  it  was  enacted ,  that  no  cordwairier  or  cobkr  litLtTi 
the  city  of  London,  or  three  miles  of  it,  should  maleanj 
shoes,  galoshes  or  huseaus;  thatjs,  boots  or  buskins,  wittt 
any  pyke,  or  poleyn,  exceeding  the  length  of  two  incbc,  ta 
be  adj\idged  by  the  M^ardens  or  governors  of  the  samemv 
stery  in  London ;  nor  should  tocy  presume  to  sell,  or  pu 
upon  the  legs  or  feet  of 'ai\y  person^  any  f^oes^  boots,  or 
buskins,  on  Sundajrs,  or  on  the  feasts  of  the  N^ivitj  uA 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  or  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  (W  tb 
penalty  of  paying  twenty  shillings  for  each  ofience, 

The  company,  by  a  late  charter,  are  stiled,  ^*  Thf 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Cqmmonalty  pf  the  iBty^tj  ^ 
Cordwaineiv,  of  the  City  of  London.**  They  ars  gorwwi 
by  a  master,  four  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

The  intention  of  this  work  being  utility  as  well  as  enier- 
talnment,  the  following  extract  from  the  act  of  parli'<u9«2^ 
9  Geo.  H,  respecting  the  penalty  of  a  journeyman  sboc- 
maker  pawning  his  master's  goods,  will  be  acceptable: 

**  It  was  enacted,  that  if  any  journey n^an  shoeiiial»cr»  ^^ 
other  persons  hired  as  such,  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  shslii 
after  the  24th  of  June,  1723,  be  accused  by  the  mastcrcm- 
ploying^him  of  having  purloined,  sold,  pawned,  or  c^- 
changod  any  boats,  shoes,  slippers,  cut  leather^j  lace,  br^ 
or  othw  materials  for  making  boots,  &p«  not  beiog  th^ 
proper  goods  of  the  person  accused,  an}'  ju^ice  of  tin 
peace,  upon  complaint  on  oath,  may  issue  bis  warrant  to 
bring  before  him  the  person  accused,  and  on  his  appea'**^* 
or  default,  may  proceed  to  cj^aniine  the  fact  y  and  oo  i^ 
proof,  either  by  confession,  or  on  oath,  may  deterroioe  ^ 
same,  and  eonyict  the  offender,  and  a^ard  reasonable  i^ 
compense,  and  levy  the  same  by  warrant  on  tbegoocb*^^ 
chattels  of  the  offender,  rendeong  the  overplus;  and  i^ 


want  of  distr^,  may  pau^js  |he  o£Eender  to  be  wivpp '° 
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%he  parish  wliefte  the  offence  was  committeci ;  and  dn  &  second 
conviction  may  commit  him  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  nor  less  than  fourteen  dsjiys^ 

**  Every  person  who  shall  buy  or  take  in  pawn/ from  any 
journeyman  or  other  person,  any  boot«>  shoes,  or  materials 
for  making  them,  not  being  the  proper  goods  of  him  that 
sells  or  pawns  them,  shall,  on.  conviction,  make  sufiBcienl 
recompence,  in  two  days  after  the  fact  shall  be.<i«t6rmined^ 
as  shall  be  awarded,  or  else  be  subject  to  distress,  or  such 
punishments  as  are  hereby  inflicted  on  journeymen:  any 
two  justices  dvvelling  within  the  Bills  of  MortaHty,  upon 
complaint  on  oath,  may  issue  their  warrant  for  searching^ 
in  the  day-time,  the  house  of  such  person  as  they  shall 
suspect  to  have  received  any  such  goods  so  fraudulently 
embezzled;  and,  on  refusal,  may  break  open  any  sudi 
house;  and  any  person,  opposing  such  search,  forfeits  10/. 
to  any  one  who  will  inform,  within  two  calendar  months ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  on  oath,  or  on  search,  that  such  per- 
son hath>.  in  his  custody,  any  such  goods,  the  justices  shall 
restore  them  to  the^  owher,  and  oblige  the  party  ofiending 
to  make  satisfaction  to  the  owner ;  and  on  refusal  of  the 
party  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  pensdties  as  are 
hereby  inflicted  on  the  journeymen. 

**  All  persons  retained  in  the  making  up  of  any  boots, 
shoes,  &c.  for  any  one  master,  and  shall  neglect  the  per- 
formance thereof  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  employed  by 
any  other  master,  before  they  shdH  havte  completed  the 
same,  and  finished  the  work  first  delivered  to  them,  on  con- 
viction on  oath,  before  one  .or  more  justices,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  month. 

*^  A  person  aggrieved  by  any  order  made  by  such  jus- 
tices, may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  sessions  to  be  holden 
for  the  place,  giving  eight  days  notice  of  the  appeal ;  and 
the  justices  shall  hear  the  matter,  and  have  power  to  make 
satisfaction  to  either  party  ,^whose  determination  therein  shall 
i)c  final." 

Vol.  III.    N«.>9.  3  L  '  By 
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•  By  the  statute  of  1  William  and  Mary,  leather  shavc^f, 
liquored,  and  curriedy  is  made  subject  to  the  view,  seaieb^ 
and,  seizure  of  the  master  of  the  several  mysteries  of  tbt 
CdrdwainerSy  Curriers,  Girdlers,  and  Sadlers  of  tlie  city  of 
L^iidoti,  according  to*stat.  i.  Jac.  I. 

Opposite  Distaff  Lane,  in  the  way  to  Basing  Lane,  is  a 
flat  pavement  with  a  single  row  of  trees ;  this  is  the  site  of  tba 
parish  church  of 

St.  MARGARET  l^IOSES. 

Which  took  the  latter  denomination  from  a  rebuilder,  or 
considerable  benefactor.  This  church  was  sometimes  called 
St.  Margaret,  Friday  Street^  and  is  numbered  amongst  the 
most  ancient  foundations  in  this  city ;  for  it  was  given  to  die 
priofy  of  St.  Faith  of  Hdusham,  or  Horsford,  in  Norfolk,  by 
Robert  Fitzwalter,  in  the  year  1 105.  At  the  suppression  of 
that  priory  by  king  Edward  IIL  the  church  of  St.  Margaret 
fell  to  the  crown,  in  which  the  patronage  has  continued  t» 
diis  day. 

It, was  burnt  doi^n  in  1666,  and  never  rebuilt ;  being  wH-^ 
nexed  to  St.  Mildred^s,  the  yearly  value  of  both  these  rec- 
tories was  settled  by  act  of  parliament  at  ISO/.p^r^nmiflii 
in  lieu  of  tythes.  As  to  the  site  of  this  church,  ode  part, 
by  virtue  likewise  of  an  act  of  parliam^t,  was  sdd  to  the 
city  for  the  widening  of  an  alley  called  Pissing  Alley,  ly- 
ing between  Friday  Street  and  Bread  Street ;  and  the  money 
which  arose  from  the  sale  thereof,  was  applied  towards  die 
paving  and  bcSautifying  of  the  said  church  of  St.  Mildred: 
the  other  p^rt  now  remaining  is  the  burial  place  for  the  iii' 
habitants  of  St.  Margaret's  parish. 

The  pavement  covers  the  ashes  of  a  chief  magistrate,  tt 
whom  this  city  is  under  infinite  obligation.  Sir  Richard 
Bobbs,  skinner,  mayor^  1551.  This  wprthy  man  was  i 
principal  means  of  procuring  the  foundation  of  the  city  hos- 
pitals by  Edward  VI,* 


^  The  good  bithop  Ridley,  a  short  time  before  bit  mirtsnilon, 
AH  aflectionate  letter  from  prison  to  Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  and  Sir  Oeoi|C 
Sarncs,  another  jnayor,  in  which  he  thus  expresses  hintelf : 

«'  OAOBBi 
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Pursuing  the  route  down  Friday  Street,  to  Bread  8tre«t. 
HiH,  we  come  to  Thames  Street,  nearly  opposite  Timber 
Street,  and  proceed"  westwardly,  passing  Five-foot  Lane^ 
so  called  on  account  of  its  western  entrance  having  been  but 
five  feet  broad. 

Broken  Wharf  was  thus  named  on  account  of  a  great 
part  of  it  antiently  having  fallen  into  the  Th^ines^  and  re- 
mained unrepaired. 

««  O  DoBBs,  DoBBs,  aldennan  and  knight,  thoa  in  thy  year  didtt 
vln  my  heart  for  evermore,  for  that  honourable  act,  that  most  blessed 
vrork  of  God,  of  the  creation  and  setting  vp  of  Christ's  holy  hospitals^ 
and  truly  religious  houses,  which  by  thee  and  through  thee  were  begun. 
For  thou,  like  a  man  of  God,  when  the  matter  was  moved  [perhaps  by 
the  bnhop  himself]  for  Christ's  sUiy  members,  to  be  holpen  from  ex- 
t4^me  misery,  hunger,  and  famine,  thy  heart,  I  say,  was  moved  with 
pity,  and,  as  Christ's  high  honourable  officer  in  that  cause,  thou  calledst 
together  thy  brethren  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  before  whom  thou 
brakest  the  matter  for  the  poor :  thou  didst  plead  their  cause ;  yea,  and 
not  only  in  thine  own  person  thou  didst  set  forth  Chrises  cause  j  but  to 
further  the  matter  thou  broughtest  me  into  the  council-chamber  of  the 
city  "before  the  aldermen  alone,  whom  thou  hadst^assembled  there  to- 
gether to  hear  me  speak,  what  I  conld  say,  as  an  adyocate,  by  office  and 
duty  in  the  poor  man's  cause.  The  Lord  wrought  with  thee,  and  gave 
thee  the  consent  uf  thy  brethren,  whereby  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  common  council,  and  so  to  the  whqle  body  cf  the  city ;  by  whom, 
with  an  uniform  consent,  it  was  committed  to  be  drawn,  'ordered,  and 
devised  by  a  certain  nuinber  of  this  most  witty  cititcns  aqd  politic ;  enr 
dued  also  witli  godliness,  and  with  ready  hearts  to  set  forw^d  such  a 
noble  act,  as  could  be  chosen  in  all  the  whole  city.  And  :hGy,  like 
true  and  faithful  ministers,  both  to  the  city  and  their  master  Christ,  so 
ordered,  devised,  and  brought  forth  the  matter,  that  thousands  of  poor 
silly  members  of  Christ|  th^t  else  for  extreme  hitiiger  ^nd  piitery 
should  have  famished  and  perished,  shall  be  relieve4i  holpen,  atid 
brought  up ;  and  shall  have  cause  to  bless  the  aldermen  of  that  time, 
the  common  council,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  city  i  but  especially 
thee,  O  Do  BBS,  and  those  chosen  men  by  whom  this  honourable  work 
of  God  was  begun  and  wrought.'*  " 

By  the  contents  of  the  above  letter  may  be  understood  more  aartieu« 
larly  than  perhaps  any  history  hath  yet  told  us,  what  cause  and  method 
the  citizens  took  in  their  Hrst  attempts  with  respect  to  the  foundation  of 
(l^ciiX's,  and  Bridewell  Hospitals.    S/rjf^'s  Siow^  Vol  I.  p.  198. 
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Here  was  the  •residence  of  the  antient  earis  of  NorfoL 
Hugh  Bygcxl^  in  43  Henry  IIL  was  constable  of  tbe  Tom, 
and  cpnstituted  jnsciciary  of  England  by  the  barons.  In  ix 
forty-seventh  of  the  same  king  he  was  one  of  the  biroa 
who  sided  with  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  ikn 
a  pledge  for  tbe  provi,sidns  of  Oxfords  He  aftervarcii 
changed  sides,  and  was  in  the  king's  araiy  at  the  battk  at 
Lewes,  where  he  fled,  and  his  estates  were  seized  bv  the 
victorious  barons.  At  the  prosperous  change  of  the  kind's 
circumstances,  be  returned  to  England  ;  but  it  is  not  knon 
where  he  died.  In  the  eleventh  of  Edward  11.  this  house «s 
possessed  by  Tbcaias  de  Brothorton,  brdtber  to  tbe  kmi, 
the  estates  of  the  Bygods  having  reverted  to  the  crown  is 
failure  of  heirs.  It  was  next  possessed  by  Margaret  de  Br^ 
therton,  his  daughter,  who  having  married  John,  kirf^' 
grave,  their  issue  was  Elizabeth,  married  to  John,  M 
Moubray,  who,  in  her  right  assumed  all  these  and  herodier 
possessions,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  family  of  Koinit!) 
dukes  of  Norfolk. 

This  mansion  being  deserted  by  its  noble  owners,*^ 
converted  to  the  city  brewhouse;  the  antient  hall** 
standing  in  Stow's  time.  In  the  year  1595,  an  enp^^ 
vast  height  was  built  here  by  a  gentleman  named  Be^^ 
Bnlmar,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  and  conveying  Tte®« 
water  to  serve  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  thecit) 
It  was  also  capacious  enough  to  be  part  of  the  uiansJOfl  '^ 
that  opulent  and  benevolent  citizen  Thomas  SuttoNi  K 
founder  of  the  Charter- house  Hospital,  and  author  of  Bts* 
l)erlesfi  other  good  deeds. 

Opposite  Broken  Wharf  is  tbe  parish  church  of 
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St.  MARY  SOMER's  HYTHE,  coMUFXLt  SOMERSET^ 


THE  building  was  called  Somefs  Hifihc^  from  a  wharf 
l^elonging  to  an  antient  owner  of  that  name. 

The  patronage  of  this  churchy  was  in  Sir  John  d« 
Peyton,  who  presented  to  it  Jn  1335.  It  was  afterwards 
in  the  family  of  De  Bradeston ;  and^  though  it  appears  to 
}jave  been  for  several  turns  in  the  erown^  the  reason  was» 
that  Thomas  de  Bradeston  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  leaving  Thomas,  his  grandson,  a 
ny^r,  who  was  for  several  years  a  ward  of  the  crown.  Hit 
daughter  Elizabeth  being  also  left  u  minor  at  eight  months 
old,  was  afterwards  jDarricd  to  Walter  dc  la  Pole,  who,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  became  patron.  It  passed  afterwards  to 
bis  cousin  Thomas  Ingaldsthorp,  and  continued  in  that  fa- 
mily till  it  devolved  on  an  heiress  who  married  Sir  William 
Morris,  who  presented  in  147».  It  is  now  in  the  gift  of  « 
lay  patron,  who  alternately  presents  with  the  bishop  of  Hare- 
ford. 

The  old  structure  was  repaired  in  1624 ;  but  that  beiBg 
demolished  by  the  conflagratioa,  in  1666,  was  agaio  erected 
dad  finished  February  the  16th,  16i^5. 

1\m 
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The  tharch  and  tower  are  built  oi  slone^  with  which  k 
11  also  paved,  hairing  two  fisAes;  the  roof  wtthin  h  flat, 
lulorned  with  a  ccnmicey  and  between  the  windows  wtthfireu 
work  of  cfaierubims,  &c.  It  is  finely  irafnseoted  with  dak 
about  ten  feet  high ;  it  has  a  neat  wainscot  gallery  at  the 
west  end)  supported  by  foiir  stone  coliimns,  of  the  TulCdS 
order.  There  are  al&o  two  spacious  inner  door-€:ases  and 
handsome  pews;  the  pulpit  is  enriched  with  cherubiics, 
and  the  sound  board  veneered. 

The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  four  pilasters,  entabla- 
ture, and  compass  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Thz 
inter-oolumns  are  the  decalogue,  &c.  placed  under  fivt 
cherubims  and  palm  branches,  &c.  gih  with  gold.  Above 
the  cornice  and  under  the  pediment,  is  ^  glory  in  form  d 
an  equilateral  triangle,  surrounded  with  painted  cberubioK. 
Without  the  columns  are  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  Greed,  done 
in  gold  letters  on  blue ;  and  in  the  east  window  is  painted  the 
arms  of  England ;  and  the  foot-pace  of  the  conimunion  table 
is  black  and  white  marble ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  ncsat  marble 
font,  adorned  with  cherubims,  and  the  top  is  cairo^ 
wainscot. 

The  tower  is  square,  well  ^proportioned,  and  high, 
crowned  at  each  corner  with  very  handsome  vases  on  pe- 
destals,  between  which  are  four  tall  pyramidal  columns. 

The  dimensions  are,  length  eiglity-three  feet,  breadth 
tlurty-si:(,  altitude  thirty,  and  that  of  the  tower  (to  the  top 
of  the  highest  pinnacles)  about  one  I^undred  and  twenty  feet. 

There  are  no  monuments  !f  orthy  notice.  Within  the  ahsf 
rails  18  a  black  marble  graye  stonei  thus  inscribed ; 

».  S.  E. 

Revertenduin  Mlmodui!)  in  Chris|o  ?s^er,  G|lbertt)s  IrofisiJci 
8.  T*  P.  CoL  Wadhamensts  in  Acad.  Oxoti  Guardianut«  eju!^effl 
Acad.  Vice  Cane,  prime  consecratus  Bristol,  ^piscop.  posie^ 
Uandalus  ad  Episcopat.  Hereford. 

ipbiit  97  August  If  01.    £Ut.  sme  69. 

Near  Trig  Lamb  is  Bo/s  All|^y,  so  qtlled  from  a  bos^  or 
water  course,  similar  to  that  at  Billingsgate,  placed  here  by 
tfie  executors  fxf*  th^t  general  benefactor j,  Sir  Richard  Whit* 
tingtoD. 

5  Jlerts 
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Itere  also  stood  the  city  mansion  of  the  abbots  of  Cherts- 
tejTy  in  Sarrey ;  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  X>{  Sir 
Wiliiaroj  afterwards  lord  Sandys.  This  nobleman  served  in 
the  wars  of  Flanders, .  and  bad  afterwards  a  share  in  the 
victory  obtained  over  Lord  Audley  and  the  rebels,  at  Black- 
iieathy  during  the  rei^n  of  Henry  VII.  '  By  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Bray,  he  greatly  increased  his  inbe- 
ritanae,  &$  he  did  aUe  by  part  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Ed** 
ward,  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  treasurer  of  Calais^ 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  had  a  principal  command  in  tha 
army  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  This 
lord  is  represented  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Henry  VIII,  as  a 
sort  of  antiquated  beau ;  for  what  reason  we  cannot  ascer« 
tain. 

Lambert  Hill.  Here  is  situated  a  handsome,  but  muck 
peglected  structure,  formerly  appropriated  as 

BLACKSMITH'S  HALL. 

It  is  a  very  good  brick  building,  with  very  convenient 
and  stately  apartments.;  but  from  whatever  cause,  it  has 
been  deserted  by  the  company,  has  not  been  ascertainedU 
The  whole  has  been  devoted  to  purposes  very  different  fron^ 
its  original  designation,  and  it  exhibits  a  melancholy  picture 
of  injurious  treatment  to  a  most  respectable  edifice. 

The  BLACKSMITH'S  COMPANY.  This  corporation 
was  antiently  a  guild  or  fraternity  by  prescription,  in  which 
state  it  continued  tUl  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
year  1571)  when  the  company  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, by  the  name  of  **  The  Keepers  or  Wardens  and 
Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  de  les  Blacksmiths." 

This  .company  is  governed  by  a  master,  wardens,  and 
court  of  assistants.     It  is  the  fortieth  on  the  city  hst. 

Adjoining  this  hall  is  a  plot  of  ground  with  a  brick  wall, 
which  comprised  an  antient  donation  to  the  parish  of  S%* 
MaVy  Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street,  by  John  Iwarby,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  26th  of 
Henry  VI.  He  gave  this  '*  piece  of  land  lying  void,  be- 
tween  the  tenement  of  John  Philpot,  on  the  south,  and  the 

tenement 
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tenement  of  Bartholomew  Burivash,  on  the  #csl ;  tlie  te 
nement  pertaining  to  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Well  on  the 
tiortb;  and  the  way  upon  Lambert  Hill,  on  the  east,  fori 
church-yard  to  the  parson,  churchwardens^  &c." 

Returning  to  Thames  Street,  and  proceeding  wcst^rd, 
we  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  parish  church  of 

er.  PETER  tHE  LITTLE,    or  St.  PETER,  PAUUj 
WHARF. 

THIS  was  so  called  on  account  of  bemg  a  small  edifice; 
t^tititisof  antient  foundation,  as  appears  by  its  being  no- 
ticed in  1181,  when  it  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  tbcci- 
ftons  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  who  received  a  rent  of  12rf.br 
the  hands  of  Radulphus  the  priest;  that  it  paid  for  sj- 
tiodals  4d.  and  lo  the  archdeacon  I2d.  but  had  no  cemetery* 

Here  occurred  a  circumstance  rather  extraordinaiy,  con- 
sidering the  time ;  it  was  famous  for  many  yeilrs  during  tbe 
Usurpation,  for  tbe  exercise  of  the  Liturgy  of  tbe  chnrcfi 
bf  England  i  ia.nd-  the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  that  liturgy ;  which  was  suffered  to  proceal 
With  such  little  interruption,  that  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  resorted  to  the  Divine  service,  and  the  galleries  fa 
their  accommodation  was  richly  hung  with  Turkey  f^* 
petSf  &c.  * 

On  St.  Peter*s  ohurch  having  been  destroyed  by  the  firf, 
the  ground  ^n  which  it  stood  was  converted  to  a  burial  place, 
find  the  parish  united  lo  that  of  St.  Bennet,  PauPs  Wharf. 

On  St.  Peter's  Hill  are  situated  six  almshouses  fo 
J)oor  widows,  founded  by  Daidd  Smith>  embroiderer  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  called  Embroiderer's  Almshouse^ i 
iafter  (he  fire  of  London  they  were  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thoma* 
^itch,  knight  and  baronet,  formerly  a  bricklayer. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  lane  stood  the  mansion  of  theab- 
jbots  of  St.  Mary,  Vork.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
iBCssion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  knight,  secretary  to  lord  trea- 
surer Burleigh,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  property  of  that 

familyx 

♦  Newcourk 

Opposite 
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iDpposite  the  north  end-  of  St.  Peter^s  Hill  is  the  hand-* 
some  house  built  for  the  town  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Ro* 
beft  Ladbroke,  alderman  of  Castle  Baynard  Wstrd,  1740 ; 
ftheriiF  in  1744 ;  lord  mayor  1748 ;  father  of  the  city  froi9 
1758 'to  1773,  ind  a  member  iri  several  parliaments. 

tn  Thames  Street,  opposite  this  hill,  stood  Beaumont*^ 
f 372f ,  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  that  name  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.    Of  whom  John,  in  consideration  of 
his  own  merit,  and  the  many  services  of  his  ancestors,  waa 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  viscdunt,  by  Henry  VI.  a  title  not 
tin  theh  used  in  England ;  with  pi^cedence  over  all  barons. 
In   the  twenty-third  of  the  same  reign,  he  had  a  grant  of 
place  and  precedence  labove  all  viscomlts,  thenceforth  to  h% 
treated ;  and  to  take  place  next  the  earls  in  dll  parliamenta 
iand  public  meetings.     He  was  also  knight  of  the  Garter. 
Being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Nonhampton,  fighting  for  th^ 
house  of  Lancaster^  his  son  William,  who  was  also  Lord 
Bardolf,  in  right  of  his  mother,  succeeded.     Hiis  noble- 
knan  adhering  also  to  the  Lancastrian  party,  as  the  bene*^ 
factors  of  his  femily,  participated  in  the  hard  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  house,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Towton,  and  attainted  in  parliament.    He  recovered  faia 
title  ind  dignities  at  the  union  of   the   two    houses  by 
Henry  VIL    On  the  attainder  of  this  nobleman,  Beauvimi 
Inn  was   bestowed    by    Edward  IV.    on  William,    Lord 
Hastings,  who  appears  in  a  prominent  <:haracter  in  our 
tragedies ;  the  puramour  of  the  fair  penitent  Jane  Shor;^ 
and  was  himself  treacfaeronsly  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  l^y  . 
order  of  Richard,    duke  of   Gloucester;    because  by  his 
loyalty  be  resisted  Richard's  traiterous  designs  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  England.    From  this  nobleman  the  house  became 
the  inheritance  of  the  noble'family  of  Huntingdon,  and  was 
denominated  Huntingdgn  House.  \ 

Benm^t's  Hill.    This  steep  street  is  famous  for  two 
smineitt  cdleges. 
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.  THE    COLLEGE   OF   ARMS,    commonly    calleJ 
THE  HERALD'S  OFTICE. 

This  fc(^ege  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Derby  Hou^e  ;  S9 
Called  OD  accouDt  of  its  being  buiH  by  Tlunnai  Stanlej-^  first 
earl  of  Derby,  and.  falber-ih-law  to  Henry  A^H.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  by  Maiy  1.  "  to  Gilbert  Dethick^  Carter 
{principal  king  at  arms  of  Englishmen ;  Thomas  Haulej, 
CiarencietiX:,  king  at  arms  of  tbe  south  parts;  William 
Harvy,  alta&.Norroy,  king  at  ai:ms  of  the  i>orth  pafts ;  and 
tbe  other  heralds  &nd  pursuivants  of  ztms,  and  to  their  sac- 
c^ssors,  all  die  cs^pital  messuage  or  house^  called  Dcrbjf 
ifousei ,v?iih  the  apiMirtenances,  situate  in. the  parishes  of 
St.  Bennet  and  St.  Peter ;  then  being  in  the  teaure  of  Sir 
iiichard  Sackviile,  knight,  and  lately  parcel  of  tbe  lands  of 
Edward,  earl  of  Derby,  &c.  To  the,  end  that  the  said 
kings  at  arms,  heralds,  and  pursuivants  bf  arms,  and  their 
ntccessors,  might,  at  their  liking,  dwell  toii^eiher ;  and  at 
tneet,  times  to  congregate,  speak,  confer,  and  agree  among 
themselves,  for  the  good  government  of  their  faculty,  and 
their  records  might  be  more  safely  kept,  &c.  Dated  tb< 
18th  day  of  July,  1551^  Philip  and  Mary,  the  first  and 
Ihird  year." 

The  old  building  where  tbfs  oSS.ce  was  kept  was  de- 
strbyed  by  the  fire  in  1666 ;  and,  by  the  act. for  rebuilding 
jjgR  city,  the  present  edifice  wa^  to  have  been^b^un  in  three 
years  after.  The  estimate  of  the  expence  for  building  it 
amouated  to  5000/.  but  the  corporation  not  being  able  to 
discharge  that  sum,  petitioned  Ctiarles  IL  for  a  commissioo 
to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  the  tiobility  and  gentry. 
This  petitioh  was  referred  to  *tlje  commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  earl-marshal;  and,  upon  their  report, 
was-  granted  the  6th  of  December  1672.  But  tiie  comiots- 
•ion  directing  the  money  so  collected  to  be  paid  to  such  per- 
sons, and  laid  out  in  such  a'  manner  as  the  eaii  marshal 
/Should  appoint,  so  disgusted  tbe  officers,  that  it  caused  a 
coolness  in  theni  to  promote  the  subscription ;  in  conse* 
^uence  of  which,  though  they  had  reason  to  hope  for  large 

contributions^ 
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eontributions,  Jittle  more  than  iOO/.  was  raised.  What 
^ums  were  farther  necessary,  were  roadis  up.  out  of  tlie  ge« 
neral  fees  and  profits  of  the  office,  or  by  the  contribution  of 
particular  members. 

The  north-west  corner  of  this  building  was  erected  at  the 
0ole  charge  of.  Sir  William  Dugdale;  and  Sir  Henry  St. 
George,  Clarcncieux,  gave  the  profits,  of  some  visitations, 
made  by  deputies  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose, 
amounting  to  530/.  The  houses  on  the  east  side,  and  south- 
east corner,  were  erected  upon  a  building  lease,  agreeably  • 
to  the  original  phnji  by  which  means  the  whole  was  made 
one  uniform  quadrangular  building  as  it  now  appears.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  and  well  designed  edifice ;  and  the  hollow 
arch  of  the  gateway  is  esteemed  a  great  curiosity. 

The  college  part  of  the  building  being  finished  in  tho 
month  of  November,  IG83,  the  rooms  were  divided  amongst 
the  officers  according  to  their  degrees,  by  agreement  bctivecq 
themselves,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  earl  marshal ; 
^vhich  apartments  have  been  ever  since  annexed  to  their 
respective  offices.  The  inside  of  the  apartments  were 
^nished  at  dlHcrent  times  by  the  officers  to  whoni  the}*^  be- 
longed. 

The  front  of  this  building  js  ornamented  with  rustic,  on 
^^hich  are  placed  four  Ionic  pilasteii  that  support  an  angular 
pediment ;  the  sides,  which  are  confoirmable  to  this,  hav- 
ing arched  pediments,  which  are  also  supported  by  Jonio 
pilasters.  Within  is  a  )arge  room  for  keeping  the  Court  ^f  4 
Honour;  as  also  a  library,  with  houses  and  apartments  for 
the  king^s  heralds  and  pursqiv^nts.- 

This  corporation  consists  of  thirteen  mepbess,  viz^  three' 
Icings  at  arms ;  six  heralds  at  arms ;  and  four  pursuivapts  at 
arms.  They  ^re  nominated  by  the  earl  marshal  of  Englaudj  as 
niinisters  subordinate  to  him  in  the  execution  of  their  offices^ 
and  bold  their  places  by  patent  during  their  good  behaviour. 
They  are  alt  the  king's  sekrvants  in  ordinary ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  earl  marshal,  have  been  sworn 
jptp  their  offices  by  the  lord  chamberlain. 

3  M  2  Though 
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Though  these  officers  are  of  great  antiquity,  fittk  wti 
tton  is  made  of  their  titles  or  names  before  the  tiooe  of  Ei 
ward  III.  In  his  reign  heraldry  was  in  high  esteem,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  patents  of  the  kings  of  arms,  which  refer  to 
that  period.  Exlward  HI.  created  the  two  provinciak,  bj 
'the  titles  of  Clarencieux  and  Norroy:  be  also  institDtei 
Windsor  and  Chester  heralds,  and  Bluemantle  pursaivaok; 
besides  several  others  by  foreign  titles.  From  diis  tioeve 
find  the  officers  of  arras  employed  abroad  and  at  Iiooie,bo6 
as  military  and  civil  officers :  as  military,  with  oor  liofi 
and  generals  in  the  army,  carrying  defiances,  and  na^ 
truces,  or  attending  tilts,  tournaments,  or  duels:  ascini 
officers,  employed  in  negotiations,  and  atteuding  oor  la- 
bassadors  in  foreign  courts :  at  home,  waiting  od  tiie 
king  at  court  and  parliament,  and  directing  all  public  coe- 
monies. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ariM  were  re- 
gulated,  soon  after  which  that  prince  instituted  thcoficeof 
Garter  King  of  Arms  j  and  at  a  chapter  of  the  kings  vi 
heralds,  held  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  in  Normandy  on  tke 
5th  of  January  1420,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  p^ 
society,  with  a  common  seal,  receiving  Garter  as  tbeir 
chief.  ♦ 

Their  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  kiDj 
,  Richard  III.  who  assigned  them  the  fair  house  of  Sir  Job 
^oultney,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  for  their  office  and  r«i' 
dence.  From  this  house  they  were 'ejected  on  theacces* 
of  Henry  VIL  and  could  get  no  redress  during  his  reigo, « 
that  of  his  successor.  Edward  VI.  however,  made  tba 
ample  amends,  and,  by  charter,  in  the  third  year  ofte 
reign,  exemplified  and  confirmed  unto  them  all  tbeir  *'»• 
tient  privileges.  **  To  be  free  and  discharged  fpom  ^ 
stibsidies,  tolls,  taxes,  customs,  impositions  and  demand' 
from  watch  and  ward,  and  from  the  election  to  any  office ^^ 
mayor,  sheriff,  bailiff,  constable,  scavenger,  churchwarden, 
or  any  other  public  office,  of  what  degree,  nature,  ct^ 
dition  whatsoever.**  His  majesty  also  designed  to  grant  tk"* 
Derby  Place,  nskd  the  necessary  deeds  were  roaling  ^'^ 
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pflien  death  deprived  this  moDarch  of  that  hotiour  whic^ 
-was  left  to  be  fulfilled  by  his  successor  queen  Mary,  whp 
not  only  incorporated  them  again,  but  also  granted  them  the 
Biesaui^  or  house  abovementioned.  * 

Their  meetings  are  termed'  chapters,  which  they  hold  thfl 
Urst  Thursday  in  every  month,  or  oftener  if  neces^ry^ 
wherein  all  matters  are  determined  by.  a  majority  of  Toicoa 
i^f  the  kings  and  heralds,  each  king  having  two  voices* 

The  kings  are  Garter,    Clai^j^nceux,   and  Norroy. 
Garter  was  instituted  by  king  Henry  V.  in  the  year  1417, 
for  the  service  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  oarjer  ; 
and,  for.  the  dignity  of  that  order,  he  was  made  sovereign, 
within  the  office  of  arms,  oyer  all  the  other  officers,  sub* 
ject  to  the  orown  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Garter,  king 
of  arms  of  England.    By  the  conftttution  of  his  oj£ce  he 
inust  be  a  native  of  England,  and  a  gentleman  beari/ig  arms. 
To  him  belongs  the  correction  of  arms,  and  all  ensigns  of 
arms  usurped  or  borne  unjusdy ;  and  the  power  of  granting 
arms  to  deserving  persons,  and  supporters  to  the  nobility 
and  knights  of  the  Bath.     It  is  likewise  bis  office  to  go  ne:(t 
before  the  siirord  in  solemn  procession,  none  interposing  ex- 
cept the  marshal ;  to  administer  the  oath  to  all  the  officers  q{ 
arms;  to  have  a  habit  like  the  register  of  the  order;  with 
baron^s  service  in  the   court,    and  lodgings  in  Windsor 
castle;  he  bears  his  white  rod;  with  a  banner  of  the  en- 
signs of  the  order  thereon,  before  the  sovereign:    whe^ 
any  lord  enters  the  parliament  chamber,    it  is  his  post 
to  assign  him  his  plaice,  according  to  his  dignity  and  de- 
.    gree;  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  qrder  to  foreign  prince^, 
and  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  what  the  sovereign  shall 
enjoin  relating  to  the  order ;  for  the  execution  of  which  h^ 
has  a  salary  of  lOQ/.  a  year,  payable  at  the  Exchequer; 
and  loot,  more  put  qf  the  reyei^e  of  the  order;  bes^de^ 
,    his  fees. 

The  others  are  called  provincial  kings, and  their  provinces 

togetherx  comprise  the  whole  kingdoo^  qf  England ;    that 

of  Clarenceux  comprehending  all  to  the  south  of  the  river 

.  JTrent,  and  that  of  Norroy  all  to  the  north  of  that  river ; 

but;j 
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but,  though  these'provinciaJs  have  existed  time  immcmoria), 
they  were  not  constituted  to  their  offices  1>y  .thdse  titles  tl 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

'  CllARENCEUx  is  thus  ni^med  from  the  ivke  of  Clarence) 
the  third  son^  of  king  Edward  III.  It  is  his  duty,  accordio; 
't6  bis  commission  y  to  i^isit  his  province,  to  survey  the  anw 
xjf  all  pcrsbns,  &c.  and  to  register  tlieir  descents,  naf 
iriagesy  kc.  to  marshal  the  funerab  of  all  persons  within  hii 
province  not  under  the  direction  of  Garter ;  and  in  bis  pn>. 
^ince  to  grant  arms,  with  the  consent  of  the  earl  marshal. 
Before  the  institution  of  Gafter,  he  was  the  principal  of- 
ficer of  arms,  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  Garter,  he  execBies 
his  office.  Exclusive  of  his  fees  he  has  a^salary  from  die 
Jfxcheqaer  pf  40/.  ptj^  annum. 

'the  duty  and  office  of  Norroy,  or  North  Roy,  thatisi 
North  king,  is  the*samc  on  the  ncwtb  of  the  Tient  asthatof 
Clarencetix  on  the  south. 

The  kings  of  arnns  were  formerly  created  by  the  sovereign 
with  great  solemnity,- upon  some  high  festival;  hflt,  since 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  creation  of  peers  have  been  laia 
aside,  the  kings  of  an^s  have  been  created  by  the  on 
marshal,  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign's  warrant.  Upoo  ^ 
occasion  he  takes  his  oath ;  win^  is  poured  upon  b»  Ikk 
out  6f  agilt  cup,  with  a  cover;  his  title  is  pronounced; 
and  he  invested  with  a  tabard,  or  mantle  of  the  royal  anre 
-^richly  embroidered  upon  velvet ;  a  collar  of  8S.  witb  twft 
portculiices  of  silver  gilt ;  a  gold  chain,  with  a  badge  of  to 
office ;  and  the  eavl  marshal  places  on  his  htod  the  crown 
of  a  king  of  arms,  wfeich  formerly  resembled  a  ducal » 
ronet ;  but,  sinc6  the  Restoration,  it  has  been  adorned  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  o^k;  and  pircpmscribed,  tc- 
cording  to  antient  custom,  with  the  words,  Miserere  »w 
Deus  secundum  rhagnam  rniseri^ordiam  i^am.  Garter  ta 
ilsba'raantlp  of  crimsoft  satin,  as  an  officpc  of  the  order; 
with  a  white  rod  or  scepter,  with  the  sovereign's  arms  ob 
the  top,  which  he  be^rs  in  the  presence  pf  the  soyo&^r 
and  he  is  sworn  in  a  chapter  of  the  Garter,  the^spvcreigniOr 
Veistihg  him  with  the  ensigns  of  his  office, 


^he  kings  of  ^ni)9  ar^  distingoisbed  fi'on\  each  pthjsr  bf 
thftit  respective  badges,  which  they  may  wear  at  at  all  timesi^ 
^either  in  a  gold. chain  or  a  ribboa.  Garter's  being  bluei  and^ 
the  provincials  purple ♦.       *  ^  i  ..  , . 

The  six  heralds  are  Windsor y  Chester^  Lancaster.^  Sainer* 
i^et,  Vorkf  abd  JRichniond ;  who  tak^  place  according  to  se<^ 
fiiority  in  office^  They  are  created  wi^h  the  same  ^er&- 
mooies  b»  tlie  kings,  taking  the  oath  of  en  herald,  and  aije 
invested  with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms,,  embroidered  dpoii 
satin,  not  so  rjch  as  the  kings,  but  better  tlian  the  pursuit, 
Vants,  and  .a  silver  collar  of  SS.  They  are  esqiiires  bj 
^reatipn,  .nod  have  a  salary  of  26/.  13^.  4d.p^r  annum^  and 
fees  a«icovdiilg  to  th^ir  degree; 

The  king^  and  heralds  are  sworn  upOn  a  sword  as  well  9i. 
the  book,  tQ  shew  that  they  are  military  as  well  as  civil 
officers.  )        .. 

The  foui:  pursuivapts^  who  aite,  ItoUgecrbijt:^  Blueni,dntli^ 
RougedragoHy  and  Pcrtcullis^  are  also  created  by  the  et^A 
matshal,  when  they  take  their  oath  of  a  pursuivant,  and 
are  invesjted  with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms  upon  damasl^ 
They  have  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  with  fees  ac« 
)cording  to  their  degree.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  heralds  and 
pursuivants  to  attend  in  the  public  office,  one  of  eaol^class 
together,  by  a  monthly  rotation. 

Besides  these  particalar  duties  of  the  several  classes»  it  is.^ 
the  general  duties  both  of  the  kings,  heralds,  and  pui^ 
suivants,  to  attend  his  majesty  at  tlie  House  of  Peers,  and, 
apon  certain  high  festivals,  to  the  Chapel  Royal ;  to  make 
proclamations,  to  marshal  the  proceedings  at  all  public 
processions  i  to  attend  the  installation  of  the  knights  of  tha 
Garter,  &c. 

All  these  officers  have  apartments  in  the  college,  a^f 
nexed  to  their  respective  offices.  They  have  likewise  a 
public  ball,  in  whiclj  is  a  court  for  the  carl  marshal,  where 
courts  of  chivalry  are  occasionally  held,  and  the  officers  oif 

*  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  on^ 
Daukini,  for  usurping  the  office  o!  a  king  of  armi>  waj  whipped,  pil* 
l^ried,  and  depriTcd  of  hu  eart. 

..'    ann* 
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mms  attend  in  their  tabards,  the  earl  marshal  being  present 
Their  public  library  contkins  a  large  add  vaiuabb  coUecdoa 
of  original  records  of  the  pedigrees  and  arms  of  iamilie^ 
iiineral  certificates  of  the  nobility^  and  other  eiddencesof  i 
similar  nature. 

Higher  up  the  hill  hear  Paul's  Chacin,  Was  the  Psdi 
jffead  Tavern^  which  with  the  appurtenantes  had  beeo  as- 
tiently  St.  PauPs  Brmhense.  "  In  the  thirty^tb  of 
Hknrj  III.  one  Williafn  Hilary,  watched  the  going  out  of 
John  de  Codington,  clerk,  beihg  then  in  Srucina  S^.  PwHm 
Warda  Barnard  CasHe.  When  the  said  John  was  gone 
but;  presently  the  said  Williafn  made  Hn  insult  apon  fain. 
And;  is  a  derk  convict,  he  was  delivefed  to  the  bishop.** 
This  cleric,  it  seems,  had  fled  thither  f<ft  saiictuary;  » 
ifaslt  the  very  brewbouiies  belonging  to  religicfus  foaodstkns 
were  deemed  sanctuaries ! 

Oq  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  a  large  old  boil^ 
ing,  called  St.  PauVs  Baiehotise,  on  account  of  being  eo- 
pIcyM  for  that  purpose  by  the  officers  of  the  cathedral. 

Cros^ng  Knight  Rider  ^rKEEt ,  of  m^hich  an  account  te 
already  been  given,  the  next  objeet  of  attention  is 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS. 
'  T^fis  i^  a  college  for  such' as  study  and  practice  the  cItH 
law,  and  decide  causes  within  its  own  limits.  ^The  addition 
of  Commons  is  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  the  cin* 
l^^is  diet  here,  commoning  together,  as  is  practised  in  uni- 
▼ersitici5«  The  original  foundation  of  this  place  arose  fro© 
a  pubUc**pirited  and  le<irhed  divine,  Dr.  Henry  Harvcj, 
LL.D.  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  prebendary  of 
Ely,  &c.  who  purchased  and  fitted  up  the^  building  for  ci- 
vilians and*  canonists,  being  then  an  old  stone  structoit 
belonging  %o  6t/Paurs  cathedral,  but  lea^d  out  to  Lord 
Mountjoy^  Before  this  period  the  doctors,,  &e.  were  lodgw 
in  a  mean  and  contracted  house  near  fttcrtoster  Bow, 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  one  of  tbe  canons  wH^^ 
liaries  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  after  its  entire  desertion,  by  tbe 
members  of  the  church,  Was  converted  to  the  Queao'i  Ann* 
^vem,  as  it  still  coatinues. 
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^be  cause»  cognizable  in  Doctorft*  ComtnoiHd  aYe,  blatf^ 
phemy,  apostacy '  from  Christianity,  heresy,  schism,  ordi« 
nations,  institutions  of  clerks  to  benefices,  celebration  of 
divine  service,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tythes,  ob« 
latton^y  obventions,  mortmains,  dilapidations,  reparation 
of  churches,  probate  of  wills,  administrations,  simony,  ib^ 
casts,  fornications,  adulteries,  solicitation  of  chastity,  pen* 
sions,  procurations,  commutation  of  penance,  right  of 
pews^  &c. 

There  are  also  several  offices  and  courts  kept  Here,  viz. 
The  registry  of  the  archbishop. of  Canterbury,  and  the  re« 
gfstry  of  the  bishop  of  London.  In  which  are  recorded 
all  wills,  and  other,  matters  done  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  those  sees.  To  which  every  one  may  have  recourse,  by 
paying  an  easy  fee. 

The  Caurtiif  Arches  has  the  pre-eminence  of  the  rest,  as 
being  the  highest  court  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  taking  its  name  of  distinction  from 
Bow  Church,  which  church  orjginally  was  built  upon 
arches,  and  in  which  this  court  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of 
business.  The  judge  of  this  court  is  stiled  The  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  because  hd  holds  a  jurisdiction  over  a  deanery  in 
London,  consisting  of  thirteen  parishes,  exempt  from  the 
^  j^r&diction  of  the  bishop  of  London.  Under  this  judge 
there  is  a  register  or  examiner,  an  actuary,  a  beadle  or 
crier,  and  tn  apparitor ;  besides  advocates  and  procurators 
or  proctors.  To  this  court  lie  A\  appeals  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  Prerogative  Court  belongs  also  to  the  archbishop^ 
and  is  e^aWished  for,  the  trial  of  civil  causes :  where,  if  the 
<leceased  has  left  goods,  to  the  value  of  5/.  out  eo/i  tbe 
<!ioccse;  and  being  of  Ae  diocese  of  London,  to  the  value 
of  10/.  the  will  is  to  be  proved,  and  administration  to  be 
taken :  here  aUo  the  cause  is  to  be  debated  and  determined, 
when  any  contention  grows  touching  such  wills  and  admi- 
nistrations. In  this  court  is  a  judge,  stiled  Judex  Cwrue 
i^rerogativiB  Cantuariensis ;  a  register,  in  whose  office  are 
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deposited  all  origind  wills :  and  under  hini  arc  a  deputy  itt! 
several  clerks.  This  register  office  stands  a  little  to  the  ircsu 
ward,  behind  the  houses  in  the  same  street. 

The  Court  of  Facilities  and  Dispensations;  cinp<w«5 
any  one  to  do  that  which  in  law  he  could  not  otherwise  do, 
viz.  To  marry  without  the  publication  of  banns ;  to  succecl 
a  father  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice;  to  hold  twoornwe 
benefices,  incompatible,  &c.  agreeable  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament, passed  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2i.  The  chief  officer  of 
tliis  court  is  stiled  MagLUer  ad  Faculiatcs  i  under  whaniii 
a  register  and  his  clerks. 

The  Court  of  Jdmiralty,  erected  in  the  reign  of  kii? 
Edward  IIL  and  in  former  times  kept  in  Southwark.  Tfe 
court  belongs  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Eogbixi,  uu 
takes  cognizance  of  the  death  or  maihem  of  any  pa^ 
murdered  t)n  the  high  seas.  Here  also  are  cognizable  aS 
matters  relating  to  scamens  wages,  &c.  The  judge  of  tia 
court  must  be  a  civilian,  and  is  called  Supreme  Curii 
Admiralitutis  Ahgliie  Locum  Tenens  Judex ;  under  wbot 
is  a  register,  and  a  marshal,  who  carries  a  silver  oar  before 
the  judge ;  besides  an  advocate  and  proctor.  This  courttf 
held  in  the  hall  of  Doctors  Commons,  where  the  other  dfil 
courts  are  kept ;  except  in  the  trial  of  pirates,  and  criias 
committed  at  sea  ;  on  which  causes  the  Admiralty  Courts^ 
at  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

To  those  may  be  added  the  Court  of  Delegates*  lo^i* 
court  appeals  lie  from  any  of  the  former  courts :  whose  seo- 
tence  or  decree  is  generally  decoded  to  be  final.  But* 
king  has  it  in  bis  power  to  grant  a  commission  of  rc^'^ 
under  the  broad  spal^  for  the  delegates  to  consider  and  i«l? 
again,' what  has  been  decreed  in  the  court  of  delegates. 

The  practitioners  in  these  courts  are  Advocates  and 
« Proctors; 

The  Advocates  are  doctors  of  tlic  civil  law,  and  arc  re 

lained  as  counsellors  or  pleadefs.     To  which  practice  ^1 

arc  admitted  by  a  fiat  from  the  archbishop,  and  then  by  t* 

_        '   judge  of  the  court,  who  assigns  each  advocate  his  ph^e 

|~  .¥eat  in  the  court,  which  he  is  always  to  keep,  ^b^^ 
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pleads.  If  the  judge  and  advocates  be  of  Oxford,  tbey,  in 
court,  wear  scarlet  robes  and  hoo<!^  lined  with  taflata ;  but 
if  they  be  of  Cambridge,  they  wear  white  meniver  and  round 
black  velvet  caps. 

The  Proctors,  otherwise  Procurators,  exhibit  their  proxies 
for  their  clients,  and  make  themselves  parties  for  them,  aad 
draw  up  and  give  pleas,  or  libels  and  allegations  in  their  be« 
half;  produce  witnesses,  prepare  causes  for  sentence,  and 
attend  the  advocates  with  the  proceeding^.  They  cannot  act 
Avithout  the  archbishop's  fiat.  Aqd  they  wear  bladk  robes 
and*  hoods,  lined  with  fur. 

The  terms,  or  times  for  pleading  aud  ending  of  causes  in 
the  civil  courts,  diflper  very  little  from  the  term  times  of  the 
common  law.  The  court  of  arches  sits  first  in  the  morning. 
The  court  of  admiralty  sits  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  :  and  the  prerogative  court  always  sits  in  the  afternoon. 

To  this  account  of  Doctors  Commons,  we  must  add  its 
library,  which  is  a  spacious  room,  ,well  stocked  with  hooks, 
especially  ix\  civil  law  and  history.  Sir  John  Gibson,  knight, 
chancellor  to  archbishop  Grindal,  and  judge  of  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  ancestor  to  James  Gibson,  Esq.  town  clerk  of  the 
ci^y  of  London,  gave  his  whole  library  for  the  use  of  the  cpU 
kge ;  and  the  library,  siqce  his  time,  has  been  in  a  constant 
state  of  increase  from  the  circumstance  that  every  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  at  tlieir  confirmation,  present  20/.  and  up- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  buying  books  for  this  library. 

The  present  college  was  buih  upon  the  ruins  of  the  house 
given  by  Dr.  Harvey,  and  burnt  down  in  ithe  general  con- 
flagration in  1666 :  on  which  occasion  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution was  transferred  to,  and  carried  on  at  Exeter  Change, 
in  the  Strand,  till  the  new  college  was  finished  in  a  more  con- 
venient and  elegant  planner. 

The  site  of  the  college,  as  originally  belonging  to  the 
phurch  of  St.  Paul,  was  conveyed  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
to  the  civilians  in  1733,  and  they  vested  the  freehold  and 
fee  simple  of  Doctors'  Commons  in  that  body  for  105/.  per 
.(inniwi,  clear  of  all  taxes. 

3  N  2  Adjoinin|p 
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Adjoinuig  to  the  gate  of  this  college  ou  BennetVHiU,  iii 
the  Camera  Dianje,  of  which  we  have  made  meotioQ  i& 
the  preceding  part  of  this  work  *. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  hill  is  situated  the  parish  church  cf 

St,  benedict,    vulgarly   St.  RENNET, 
PAUL'S  WHARF. 


*i 


THIS  church  in  1181,  belonged  to  the  canons  of  Si 
Paul's,  and  paid  a  rent  to  them  of  two  marks,  hytbekui 
of  Richard  Chamberlain  ;  to  the  syndols  twelve-peoce,  to 
the  archdeacon  twelve-pence,  and  had  a  cemetery. 

It  was  consumed  by  the  late  fire  in  1666;  and  again  re- 
edified  and  finished  in  the  year  1682;  built  of  brick  ^ 
stohe,  the  outsides  having  the  ornament  of  several  fbtoons 
carved  in  stone,  round  the  church. 

It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  roof  within  is  quadran- 
gular, being  supported  by  four  pillars  and  seven  pilasters, 
with  their  architrave,  frieze  and  cuntaliever  cornice. 
.  It  is  enriched  with  fret-work;  well  wainscoted  cigttfe^ 
high  ;  on  the  north  and  west  sides  are  galleries  handsomely 
carved  ;  and  the  pews  are  of  dak. 

The  altar-piece  is  lofty.  Between  the  upper  part  of  tk 
Commandments  is  a  seraph;  and  on  each  side  acberQl)! 

♦  Vol  I.  p.  26, 

*  over 
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^ver  the  seraph  on  a  facia  isihe  word  Jehovah  ia  Hebrew  cha* 
racters  in  a  glory,  and  above  that  upon  the  cornice  a  shield- 
gilt,  compartment  and  festoon ;  the  frieze  is  also  well 
earved;  and  over  the  arched  pediment  upop  acroters  arQ 
four  spacious  lamps,  between  which  are  the  arms  of  Eng« 
land  in  relievo,  and  over  them  a  smaller  arched  pediment, 
neatly  carved. 

Westward  is  a  curious  marble  font,  adorned  with  cbe^ 
rubims ;  and  northward  a  very  ornamental  door-case,  en- 
riched .with  shield,  compartment,  festbon,  cherubims,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  body  of  the  church  within  is  fifty-four 
feet,  breadth  fifty,  height  thirty-six  ;^  apd  the  steeple, 
^v^bich  is  of  brick  and  stone,  consists  of  a  tower,  dome  and 
turret,  the  altitude  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighteea 
feet. 

The  PRiNciPAi:,  Monuments  are  as  follow : 
A  white  marble  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the' 
church,  with  a  bust,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Wyse^ 
MAN,  knight  and  baronet,  seventh  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyseman  of  Rivenal,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was 
king's  advocate,  dean  of  the  arches,  and  vicar  general  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

A  black  marble  convex  shield,  with  a  fine  compartment 
of  white  marble,  adorned  with  urn,  voluta,  and  three  che- 
rubims, to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Brice,  LL.D.  of 
Whitney  Park,  advotate  in  Doctor's'  Commons,  a  very 
learned  civilian,  who  died  in  1688, 

A  tablet  of  white  marble  over  the  pew  appropriated  for 
the  College  of  Arms,  with  the  following  inscription ; 

Sacred  to  (he  memory  of  Johs  Charles  Bkdoke,  Esq.  So< 
merset  Herald ;  secretary  tp  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England^  and 
F.  S,A.  A  descendant  from  the  respectable  family  of  3rooke^  of 
Dodworth,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  a  person  of  unrivalled  emii. 
nence  in  this  antient  and  useful  profession.  When  we  Bre  told 
that  this  valuable  man  to  a  moral  and  pious  disposition  united  a 
most  cheerful  and  lively  humour;  that,  witl)  a  mind  to  compre^ 
bend,  a  judgment  (o  select,  and  a  memory  to  retain,  every  sort 
of  useful  and  agreeable  information,  he  was  blessed  with  a  temper 
calm,  unassuming,  and  inoflfemivei  that  he  lived  in  a  strict  in** 

limacy 
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timacy  with  pemoni  of  the  highesf  raiiV,  «nd  of  the  first  litenry 
character,  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  vanity  ;  above  mU»  tiuC 
lie  enjoyed,  with  a  liappy  constitution  of  body,  an  itncomiBoa 
prosperity  in  worldly  affairs  i  let  us,  instead  of  envying  the  poi- 
tession,  reflect  on  tlfe  awful  uncertainty  of  those  sublunary  bks* 
f ings »  fof*  ^^  •  he  was  in  a  moment  bereaved  of  them,  in  tde 
dreadful  calamity  which  happened  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymiriet, 
oa  U^  3d  of  February  1794-,  in  the  forty-sl^cth  year  of  his  age*. 

A  fine  large  black  marble  tomb-stooe  in  the  churcb^jari 
close  to  the  north  side  of  the  cburch,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
RtGHARD  LxoYD,  k^glit,  and  LL.  D.  born  in  Sbropshve, 
fellovr  of  tlie  college  of  AH  Souls,  0;^on,  official  of  tk 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  chaiKellor  of  the  diooesefi  ef 
Durham  and  LlandafF;  who  died  June  28,  1636,  agd 
fifty-two.  •        - 

Lord  Orford,  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,*'  write?, 
4l)at  Inigo  Jones  was  buried  in  this  church* 

The  situation  and  conveniencies  of  St.  Bennet's,  for- 
mcrly  recommended  it  so  much  to  those,  who  were  either  ia 
a  hurry  to  marry,  or  chose  to  keep  their  marriage  priTate  or 
concealed,  that  the  fees,  before  the  commencement  of  tiie 
Marriage  Act,  for  marriages  only,  exceeded  most  of  the 
livings  in  and  about  London ;  the  reverend  Mr,  Cook,  rector, 
])aving  married,  from  the  year  1708  to  V\%\y  no  less  dm 
thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-thr^  couple. 

Rectors  of  eminence.  Pr.  Samuel  Clark«  after- 
wards rector  of  St.  Jame^,  Westminster,  an  excellant  dit 
vine,  and  an  eminent  writer. 

John  Thomas,  8.  T.  P.  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbary. 

Bennet's  Hill  wsis  formerly  called  Pavl's  Wharf  Hill, 

*  This  thocking  accident  was  occasioned  hy  the  pressure  of  the  crow4 
to  see  the  royal  family,  who  had  commanded  a  play  at  this  dieiii«> 
Those  who  were  unfortunately  near  the  entrance  of  the  pit  door,  werr 
driven  to  the  brink  of  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  close  to  the  door:  several 
immediately  fell,  and  others  were  precipitated  over  them ;  the  cooie* 
f|uence  was  the  deaths  of  fifteen  persons ;  beside^  other  serious  injniies 
by  nuCTocation  and  bruises.  Among  the  principal  safFerers,  besides  Mr. 
Brooke,  were  Benjamin  Pingo,  Es<j.  York  heraid-j  and  Capt.  Pig«,  ^ 
the  navy. 

5  Westwird 
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Westward  of  Paul's  Wharf  >il#  a  structure,  doniv 
taihated  ScKooPs's  Ikn,  being  the  town  residence  of  that 
noble  fismily  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Near  that  was  another  mansion  belonging  to  the  alien 
abbey  of  'Fiscampe ;  during  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  thafe 
monarch  seised  it  into  his  own  bands^  and  bestowed  it  oa 
Sir  Thomas  Burley^  knight  of  the  Garter,  of  whom  we 
have  made  mention  *»  From  him  it  received  the  name  of 
BURI.EY  House. 

But  the  principal  structure  remarkable  in  thb  part  of  tlia 
city  in  antient  times,  was 

BAYNARD's  CASTLE, 

This  stillcture,  whence  the  whole  ward  or  aldermanrjr 
takes  its  naitoe,  was  one  of  the  two  casdes  built  on  the  west 
end  of  the  city,  with  walls  and  ramparts,  as  mentioned  by 
Fitz- Stephen.  It  received  its  denomination  from  Ralph  Bay.  . 
Dardy  a  follower  of  William  I.  who  at  the  general  survey 
possessed  many  other  lordships  in  England.  His  descendant 
Henry  Baynardf,  taking  part  with  Helias,  earl  of  Mayne^ 
who  endeavoured  to  rob  Henry  I.  of  his  Norman  posses- 
sions, that  monarch  confiscated  Baynard^s  lordships,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  barony,  which  he  bestowed  on  Robert 
Fitz*Richardy  grandson  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Clare,  steward 
and  cupbearer  to  king  Henry,  who  gave  to  him  also  the 
barony  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex.  His  son  Walter,  adhered 
to  William  de  Longcliarop,  bishop  of  Ely,  against  John, 
earl  of  Moreton,  brother  of  Richard  I.  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
bis  son,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  tlie  reign  of  John,  had  a 
beautiful  daughter  named  Matilda,  of  whom  the  king  be« 
came  violently  enamoured,  and  used  every  means  in  liis 
power  to  ruin  her  chastity ;  but  finding  the  daughter  and 
her  father  too  virtuous  for  his  purpose,  rage  and  vengeance 
succeeded,  Fitz-Walter  was  accused  of  being  a  confederate 
with  the  discontented  barons ;  and  Jolin  would  have  se* 
cured  him,  but  Fitz- Walter  escaped  the  danger  by  retiring 
to  France,  on  which  the  king  charged  him  with  tr<?^soA  and 

?  jSee  Vol.  I.  p.  157.  f  Stow  calls  him  ITiil^.^  Anna/s. 

rebellioxi, 
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rebellioti,  and  demolisl^ed  this  castle*.  Johii  aftnrwirisR* 
stored  him  to  his  barony,  gave  him  liberty  to  repair  k 
castles,  and  appointed  bim  governor  of  the  casde  at  Ha- 
ibrd ;  the  inhuman  motiarch  however,  finding  he  could  kc 
accomplish  his  purpose,  is  said  to  have  dispatched  the  jooof 
lady  by  poison.  The  tH-treatment  thviB  received,  and  die 
^  criminal  conduct  of  the  king,  induced  Fitz- Walter  to  job 
the  barons,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  the  twenty-five  wh 
were  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom;  tiie 
king  afterwards  refusing  the  servile  conditions  to  viud 
they  had  limited  him,  the  barons  raised  an  army,  of  whin 
that  nobleman  was  appointed  genera)*  and  he  was  stiled  tbe 
<*  Marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  the  Church."  He  if. 
terwards  accompanied  the  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  isi 
was  present  at  the  famous  siege  of  Damietta.  He  died 
19  Henry  III.  tearing  his  son  Walter,  and  Christiao  married 
to  William  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex.  Walter  Fia- 
Walter  had  summons  to  attend  Henry  III.  in  the  fortythirJ 
year  of  his  reign,  at  Chester,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  tbe 
Welch.  His  son  Robert  was  knighted  by  EdiranIL  wi 
an  active  ^nbject  in  assisting  the  king  in  his  wars,  agaio^ 
the  Welch  and  Scots.  This  family  continued  in  k^  ^^ 
nour  and  reputation  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  tbe 
male  branch  having  ceased,  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiies» 
married  into  tbe  Ratcliffe  family,  in  which  the  tide  of  Fic- 
Walter  was  revived. 

This  family,  in  right  of  the  castle,  held  the  office  cf 
Castellan  and  standard  bearer  of  the  city  of  London.  TU 
following  is  a  curious  declaration  of  the  rights  appertaioi>%' 
to  the  office,  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  above  Robtf^ 
Fitz- Walter,  in  1303,  before  John  Blond^  or  Blunt,  cujttf 
of  the  city  of  London  : 

*'  The  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  be  and  tredtielbiB' 

,ners  of  London,  in  fee  for  the.castelary,  which  he  and  hiMO* 

cestorsbad  by  Castle  Bay nard  in  the  said  city.    latijueof  i^*^ 

the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  serve  the  city  in  diod^'^ 

followeth :  that  is, 

•  Sec  VoL  h  P.  S6.  -    -. . 
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'*  The  said  Robert  Ought  to  come,  Ke  being  the  twentieth  man 
of  arms,  on  horseback,  covered  with  cloth  or  armour,  unto  the 
^eal  west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  with  his  banner  displayed  before 
him  of  his  arms.  And,  when  he  is  come  to  the  said  door,  mounted 
and  apparelled  as  before  is  said,  tife  mayor,  with  his  aldermen  and 
sheriffs,  armed  in  their  armsit  shall  come  out  of  the  said  church  of 
St.  Paul  unto  the  said  door,  with  a  banner  in  his  hand,  all  on  foot ; 
which  banner  shall  be  gules,  the  image  of  St.  Paul,  gold ;  the  face, 
hands,  fe«t,  and  sword,  of  silver:  and  as  soon  as  thesiiid  Robert 
shall  see  the  mayor,  aldermen^,  and  sheriffs,  come  on  foot  out  of 
the  church,  armed  with  such  a  banner ;  he  shall  alight  from  his 
horse  and  salute  lihe  mayor,  and  say  to  him.  Sir  mayor,  I  am  cotne 
to  do  my  Krvice  which  J  owe  to  the  city, 

**  And  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  answer,  We  give  to  you,  as 
io  our  banneret  of  fee  in  this  city,  the  hanner  of  this  diy,  to  bear  and 
govern  the  Jionour  of  this  city  to  yottr poweif. 

"  And  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  shall  receive  the  banner  in 
his  hands,  and  go  on  foot  out  of  the  gate,  with  the  banner  in  his 
hands;  and  the  mayur,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  shall  follow  to  the 
door,  and  diall  bring  an  horse  to  the  said  Robert,  worth  20^,  which 
horse  shall  be  saddled  with  a  saddle  of  the  arms  of  the  said  Robert, 
and  shall  be  covered  tilth  sindals  of  the  said  arms. 

«'  Also  they  shall  present  to  him  20/.  sterling,  and  deliver  it  to 
the  chamberlain  of  the  said  Robert,  for  hi»  expences  that  day. 
Then  the  said  Rdbert  shall  mount  upon  the  horse  which  the  mayor 
presented  to  him,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
is  up,  he  shall  say  to  the  mayor,  that  he  must  cause  a  marshal  to  be 
chosen  for  the  host,  one  of  the  city ;  which  being  done,  the  said 
Robert  shall  command  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  city  to  warn 
the  comVaoni  to  assemble,  and  all  go  under  the  banner  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  the  said  Robert  shall  bear  it  himself  to  Aldgate,  and  there  the 
said  Robert  and  mayor  shall  deliver  the  said  banner  of  St.  Paul  to 
whom  they  think  proper.  And,  if  they  are  to  go  out  of  the  city, 
then  the  said  Robert  ought  to  chuse  two  out  of  every  ward,  the 
most  sage  person?,  to  look  to  the  keeping  of  the  city  after  they  arc 
gone  out.  And  this  counsel  shall  be  taken  in  the  priory  of  the  Tri- 
nity near  Aldgate*  And  before  every  town  or  castle  which  the  host 
of  London  shall  besiege,  if  the  siege  continue  a  whole  year,  the  laid^ 
Robert  shall  have,  for  every  siege,  of  the  commonalty  of  London, 
one  hundred  shillings,  and  no  more." 
Vol.111.    No.  70.  3  0  The 
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The  rights  belonging  to  him  and  his  heiis  ift  the  city  c: 
London,  in  time  of  peace,  were  as  follow: 

**  That  is  to  say,  the  said  Robert  Fitz- Walter  bad  a  soke  c 
ward  in  fhe  city*  where*  was  a  wail  of  the  canonry  of  St.P.M 
which  led  down,  by  a  brewhouseof  St.  Paul,  to  the  Thames,  d 
so  to  the  side  of  the  mill  which  was  in  the  water  coming  don 
from  Fleet  'Bridge,  and  went  by  London  Wall  betwixt  the  br> 
preachers  and  Ludgate,  and  so  returned  by  the  houte  of  the  ai^ 
friars  4o  the  wall  of  the  canonry  of  St.  Paul  ;  that  is  all  the  pir.- 
of  St.  Andrew,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  anceston  by  tbea^i 
seniority ;  and  so  the  said  Robert  had  appendant  unto  the  said  sie 
ail  the  things  underwritten  : 

"  That  he  ought  to  have  a  sokemati,  and  to  place  what  sekem 
iie  will,  so  he  be  of  the  sokemanry,  or  the  same  ward :  sndif»7 
of  the  sokemanry  be  impleaded  in  the  Guildhall  of  any  thio^  t'Jt 
loucheth  not  the  body  of  the  mayor  that  for  the  time  is,  or  tbs: 
toucheth  the  body  of  no  sheriff,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  sokenui^: 
the  sokemanry  of  the  said  Robert  Fitz- Walter  to  demaiKi  a  cm.". 
of  the  said  Robert ;  and  the  mayor  and  his  citizens  o(  l^^- 
ought  to  grant  him  to  have  a  court;  and  in  his  court  he  wf^-^^" 
bring  his  judgments*  as  is  assented  and  agreed  upon  in  the  G^^^ 
halU  that  shall  be  given  him. 

*'  If  any  therefore  be  taken  in  sokemanry,  be  ought  to  ban '-^ 
stocks  and  imprisoi^^ient  in  his  soken ;  and  he  shall  1^  brought  h:» 
thence  to  the  Guildhall  before  the  major,  and  there  theyhaiip 
vide  him  his  judgment  that  ought  to  be  given  of  him ;  but  hA^f^^' 
ment  shall  not  be  published  till  be  come  into  the  court  of  the  o^ 
Kobertf  and  in  his  liberty. 

**  And  the  judgment  shall  be  such,  that,  if  he  have  dejerr?' 
death  by  treason*  he  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in  the  Tliames,  tXi^ 
wharfi  where  boats  are  fastened,  two  ebbings  and  two  di^^**' 
the  water. 

*'  And  if  he  be  condemned  for  a  common  thief,  he  oagbttox 
led  to  tlie  elms*  and  there  sutfer  his  judgment  as  other  ihie^^^ 
And  so  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  hath  ho^HXir,  that  he  hdJc^ 
a  great  franchise  \^ithin  the  cily,  that  the  mayor  of  tiie  cit)  ^ 
citizens  are  bound  to  do  him  right ;  that  is  to  say*  that,  wbeo>-' 
*  mayor  will  hold  a  great  council,  he  ought  to  call  the  said  R«^ 
and  his  heirs  to  be  with  him  in  council  of  the  city ;  and  (h«  ^^ 
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Robert  ought  to  be  swdra*  to  be  of  council  with  the  city  against  all 
people,  saving  the  kin^  and  his  heiirs.  And  when  the  said  Robert 
cometh  to  the  hustings  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  city,  the  mayor,  or 
his  lieutenant,  ought  to  rise  against  htm,  and  set  him  down  near 
unto  him  ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  Guildhall,  all  the  judgments 
ought  to  be  given  by  his  mouth,  according  to  the  record  of  the  re« 
corders  of  the  said  Guildhall :  and  no  many  waifes  as  come  so  long 
as  he  is  there,  he  ought  to  give  them  to  the  bailifTs  of  th,e  town,  or 
to  whom  he  will,  by  the  council  of  the  mayor  of  the  city," 

It  is  not  ascertained  how  this  castle  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown  ;  but  upon  its  being  consumed^  by  fire  in  the 
year  1428,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. On  his  death  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to  his 
cousin  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  lodged  here  during  the 
convention  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  preparatory  to 
the  dreadful  civil  wars  which  followed.  The  attendance  of 
the  duke  on  this  occasion,  besides  his  noble  partizans  with 
their  warlike  suites,  amounted  to  a  train  of  four  hundred 
men. 

In  Baynard  Castle,  his  son  Edward,  duke  of  York,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  dignity  of  king  in  1460,  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  number  of  his  dignified  adherents,  after  it 
had  been  first  conferred  by  a  mixed,  tumultuary  multitude. 

Richard  lit.  assumed  the  same  dignities  in  this  place, 
^ere  it  was  that  he  was  waited  on  by  his  creature  Buck^ 
inghaiQ ;  and  here  the  hypocrite  seemed  reluctantly  to  re- 
ceive what  he  had  waded  throiigb  the  blood  of  his  jelatives 
to   obtain.     The  s^ene  is  inimitably  painted  by   Shake- 

SPERE. 

The  castle  was  substantially  repaired  by  Henry  VII.  who 
changed  it  from  a  fortress  to  a  palace.  He  often  resided 
bere,  and  hence  made  several  of  his  solemn  processions ;  and 
in  1505,  lodged  Philip  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile,  who  was 
driven  to  England  by  a  tempest. 

It  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Sydney,  chamberlain 
and  steward  to  Edward  VI.  And  in  this  place  the  gloomy, 
superstitious  Mary, 'maintained  her  right  to  the  crown  of 
Kngland ;  and  hence  her  partizans  issued  to  proclaiip  her 

Oo  2  title. 
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title.  The  castle  at  this  time  was  the  rc^kleoce  and  prt 
perty  of  Wtlliam  Herbert,  earl  of  Peoibroke,  a  particik 
favourite  of  that  sovereign. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  this  earl  the  honour  to  sup  with  bin, 
after  which  she  went  on  the  water  to  shew  herself  to  ki 
subjects.  Her  barge  was  instantly  surrounded  bj  beats; 
whilst  acclamations,  music,  fireworks,  and  every  testioKny 
of  joy  was  exhibited  to  testify  to  their  sovereign  the  iap- 
piness  her  subjects  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  mother  of  t: 
people.  "  Early  hours  were  then  the  fasliion,  for,  tboa;. 
this  scene  was  exhibited  on  the  35th  of  April,  the  quceoit- 
tired  to  her  palace  at  ten  o'clack." 

The  last  inhabitants  were  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  airi 
their  families,  who  resided  in  it  till  it  was  burntin  1666. 

Adjoining  Baynard^s  Castle  was  a  tower,  built  by  li^,; 
Edward  II.  which  his  son  in  the  secoqd  year  of  his  n^^ 
•  gave  to  William  de  Ros,  of  Hamlake,  in  Yorkshire,  vi 
his  heirs,  for  a  rose  yearly  to  b^  paid,  in  lieu  rfallotinv 
services.  This  William,  baron  Ro^  or  Roos,  of  Hamlics 
had  been  serviceable  to  the  governnienti  in  ibe  wsrs  oi 
France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  a  negbciator  of  pcacsije- 
twecn  the  several  powers.  This  tower  afterwards  ifas  a^ 
Legate's  Ink, 

Another   castle    of    consequence    was    the   Towin  oi 
MouNTFiQUET,    Or  MoNTFiTCHET,    which   was  built  5ij 
William,   a  descendant  of  Gilbert  Mountfiquct.    Gikr^ 
was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  kinsman  to  William  I.  whomK 
-  supplied  with  a  considerable  force  towards  his  in?a5tofl  ^ 
England,  and  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  successful  ba« 
against  king  Harold.     For  his  services  William  I  g^"^* 
him  very  considerable  possessions  in  this  country;  allfo'''^ 
he  Icfl  to  his  son  »Richard,  and  returned  to  Rome.   ^^* 
de  Mountfiquet  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
bert  Fitz-Richard,    earl  of  Clare,   and  left  issue,  Gil&^ 
Mountfrquet,   whom  Henry  II.  constituted  forester  oi  " 
sex ;  which  office  was  confirmed  to  his  son  R'^'v'J, 
attended  Richard  !.  into  Normandy,  ai^d  was  appoi"^^  - 
that  monarch  sheriff  of  Essex  and  Herts,  in  which  offi^'^ 

cootinfl^ 
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continued  till  fai^  death.    His  son  Richard  was  one  of  the 

discontented  barons  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  of  the 

twenty-five  to  whom  the  government  of  the  realm  wasin- 

trustedy  and  sailed,  in  compaqy  with  baron  Robert  Fita« 

"Walter,  to  obtain  succours  from  France.     This  nobleman 

rcfusei^  to  return  to  his  loyalty  as  the  others  had  done,  but 

continued  rebfillious  during  John*s  reign,    the  beginning 

of  the  next ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,   1  Hen.  lif.    He 

afterwards  made  his  peace  with  government ;  but  being  of 

a  turbulent  spirit,  he  appeared  at  a  tournament,  contrary 

to  the  king's  prohibition,  for  which  he  forfeited  his  lands; 

his   return  to  his  allegiance   procured  a  restoration  of  his 

posi^cssions,  and  king  Henry,  in  the  twentry.first  year  of 

his  reign,  constituted  him  justice  of  tlie  king's  forests,  and 

ultimately  sheriff  of  Essex,  and  governor  of  Hertford  castle. 

lie  died  without  issue  male,  and  the  lands  of  his  baronj 

were  divided  among  his  thfee  sisters. 

In  consequence  9f  his  disaffection,  king  John  demolialied 
this  castle,  which,  on  his  return  to  duty,  was  again  re- 
paired; but  in  the  year  1216,  was  totally  destroyed  and  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Gregory  Rokesly,  lord  mayor,  and  the  barons  of  Loi(- 
don,  granted  and  gave  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Robert  Kilwarby,  two  lanes  or  wa3ra,  lying  next  the  street 
of  Baynard's  Castle,  and  the  Tower  of  Mountfi^uet,  or 
Mountjichet  to  be  destroyed.  In  which  place,  the  said 
Robert  built  the  late  new  church  of  the  Black  Friars,  with 
the  rest  of  the  stones  that  were  left  of  the  said  tower.  For 
the  best  and  choice  stones  the  bishop  of  London  had  ob- 
tained of  king  William  the  Conqueror,  to  re-edify  the  up- 
per part  of  St.  Paul's  church,  which  was  then  (by  chance  of 
fire)  decayed*." 

*  Stow.  It  appears  by  the  above  extract,  that  this  casde  mutt  have 
been  in  a  state  of  delapidation  for  many  year! ;  and  king  John  vented 
hit  rage  upon  the  remains  of  a  ruined  fonrctt,  and  evinced  more  ma* 
lice  than  he  accomplished  injury  to  thi>  portion  of  Montfichet's  in* 
)ieritance« 

A  tower 
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A  tQwer  w^  also  situated  on  the  river  Thames,  near  tbo 
lyest  part  of   the  church   belonging  to  the   Black  Friazv. 
This  was  constructed  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  city,  by  the  li- 
cence and  command   of  Edward   i.      The  tower  was  so 
magniBcent  and  spacious,  that  it  was  appointed  as  a  roya[ 
palace ;  and  the  above  monarch  gave  orders  concerning  it 
to  the  following  purport ;  *<  Whereas  we  have  granted  yoa, 
(the  mayor,  &c,)  for  aid  of  the  work  of  the  walls  of  onr 
city,  and  tlie  closure  of  the  same,  divers  customs  of  ven- 
dible things,  coming  to  the  said  cit}'^,  to  be  taken  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  we  command  you,  that  you  cause  to  be  finished 
the  wall  of  the  said  city,  now  begun  near  the  mansion  oi 
the  Friars  Preachers,  and  a  certain  good  and  comely  tower 
at  the  head  of  the  said  wall  within  the  water  of  Thames 
there.    Wherein  we  may  be  received  and  tarry  with  ho. 
nour,  to  our  ease  and  satisfaction  of  our  comings  there,  ooc 
of  the  pence  taken,  and  to  be  taken  of  the  said  customs,  &c. 
Witness  myself  at  West/pinster,  the  8th  day  of  July,  JtuA. 

A,  0.1276/' 

^dward  II.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  ^n  im- 
position towards  building  a  new  tower  on  the  wall  near  the 
Friars  Preachers,  which  stood  till  it  was  taken  down  by  the 
order  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  mayor  of  London,  in  the  .year 
}50?. 

There  was  fiptiently  a  l^nc  between  Blackfriars  and  the 
Thames,  which  in  the  reign  of  Ed^rd  III.  was  called 
Castle  La;ne.  In  this  lane  was  a  spacious  mansion,  ap- 
propriated for  the  residence  of  the  prior  of  Oktbom^  in  tk 
county  of  Wilts ;  this  priory,  however,  being  suppressed 
as  alien,  by  Henry  V.  it  >yas  given  by  his  successor, 
Henry  yi.  with  all  its  lands  and  appurtenances,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  King^s  College^  Cambridge. 

A  large  brewhouse  joined  Puddle  Wharf,  or  Dock,  a 
water  gate  to  the  Thames,  "  which  was  so  called/^  sap 
^tow,  }^  from  the  watering  of  horses,  which  occasioned  filth 
and  puddle  by  their  trampling." 

Ascending  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  we  arrive  at  the  pariA 
church  of 

St. 
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St.  ANDREW,  WARDROBE. 
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THIS  church  is  a  rectory  of  very  antient  foundation,  and 
was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Andrew,  'near 
Baynard's  Castle ;  but  that  castle  being  afterwards  de« 
stroyed,  and  the  king's  wardrobe  built  near  the  church,  tts 
name  was  changed  to  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe.  From  the 
above  circumstance  it  may  be  presumed  of  equal  antiquity 
with  Baynard's  Castle,  and  that  it  might  have  been  founded 
by  the  same  nobleman  ;  for  the  patronage  of  it  descended 
to  the  family  of  the 'Fitz- Walters,  who  were  constables  of 
Baynard's  Castle  after  the  attainder  of  its  founder.  From 
this  family,  after  having  passed  into  many  hands,  it  came  at 
length  to  the  crown,  and  the  kings  of  England  have  been 
patrons  of  this  living  from  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  alternately  presents  with  the  patrons  of 
St.  Anne's  Blackfriars,  annexed  to  it. 

The  old  church  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, the  present  structure  was  erected  and  finished  in  1692,  at 
the  expence  of  7060/.  It  is  a  plain*  but  neat  building  of 
brick  and' stone  ;  the  body  well  enlightened  by  two  rows  of 
windows,  and  supported  by  twelve  Tuscan  pillars.  The 
3  roof 
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roof  is  divided  into  five  quadrangles,  within  each  isa  circlef 
richly  ornamented  with  fret  work,  'the  cherdi  b  h«id. 
somely  pewed  and  wainscoted,  and  the  pilkrs  cased.  Jhat 
are  very  good  galleries,  but  no  organ.  The  tower  is  ab^ 
plain,  except  that  at  the  top  it  is  decorated  withanopeD 
balustrade. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  is  to  the  menorj  of  tlie 
Rev.  William  Romaine.  It  is  one  of  the  excellent  per- 
formances  of  Bacon.  The  pedestal  of  dark  vdned  niarblf, 
the  tablet  and  pyramid  white.  A  bust  of  the  deceased  i> 
accompanied  by  a  s{>irited  alio  relievo,  iTepicseoting  AV- 
ligion  and  Faiths  pointing  with  a  telescope  to  tlic  Re- 
deemer, seated  on  a  raiobow,~and  shewing  his  wounus. 
One  of  the  females  bears  the  cross,  and  a  btxik,  oo  whidi 
is  inscribed,  <^  Behold  the  Lamb  Of  God,  which  tatcth 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  !**  Other  emblems  are  a  sacrificftl 
Iamb,  the  chalice  and  bread,  and  a  fountain  issuing  from  a 
rock.     The  tablet  is  thus  inscribed  : 

In  a  vault  beneath  lies  tde  mortal  part  of  the  Rev.  WuuU 
RoMAiNfi,  A.  M.  thirty  years  rector  of  these  united  pan^asii 
forty-six  lecturer  of  St.  Duniton's  in  the  West.  Raijcd  up  ^ 
God  for  an  important  work  in  his  church ;  a  scholar  of  exteiuirc 
^eaming^'a  Christian  of  eminent  piety,  a  preacher  ofpc^ 
gift  and  animation,  consecrating  all  his  talents  to  the  investtgaiia 
of  sacred  truth,  during  a  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  ccntary. 
He  lived,  conversed,  and  wrote  only  to  exalt  the  Saviflor. 
Mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  he  ably  defended,  with  eloquence  m 
zeal,  the  equal  perfections  of  the  Triune  Jehovah,  exhibited  :ff 
man's  redemption;  the  Father's  everlasting  love;  the afoncaefit, 
righteousness,  and  complete  salvation  by  the  Son;  ^  ^' 
Berating  influence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit ;  with  the  operstioo  m 
enjoyment  of  a  purifying  faith.  When  displaying  these  &sffm 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  simplicity  and  fervour  rtfdf 
united,  his  enlivened  countenance  expressed  the  joy  ofhissw 
God  owned  the  truth ;  and  multitudes  raited  from  guilt  %^  ^ 
to  the  hope  of  endless  felicity,  became  seals  to  his  ministrr,  "^ 
blessings  and  ornaments  of  Society.  Having  manifested  the  p 
rity  of  his  principles  in  his  life»  to  the  age  of  eighty-oofi  iu|j  "^^ 
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>7d5,  h«  departed'! A  the  triumph  of  ikitb,  Asd  entered  ifit6»gl«ry# 
Many  witnesses  of  these  fiicts,  uniting  with  the  gratefal  iahdUMiiti 
of  these  parishes,  erected  this  monument* 

Rsctons  OP  EMiNSNcfi.  Thomas  Msekzs,  afterwsitli 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  onfy 
peer  who  execrated  the  deposition  of  that  unfortuttati 
monarch*.  ' '  "* 

William  Romaiks,  M.  A. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfiriars,  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  Church  Entry,  Shoemaker  Row,  on  the  nte 
formerly  occupied  by  the  priory  church  of 

THE  BLACK  FRIARS. 

THIS  order  of  friars  was  distinguished  by:  ibuif  dif* 
ferent  names,  Don^inicans,  Preaching  Friars,  Black  Frian^ 
and  Jacobins.  The  first  nao^  was  derived  from  Dominicy 
a  Spaniard  of  the  noble  family  of  Guzman,  who  died  ia 
1221,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1283,  Aa 
founder  of  the  order^  He  classed  it  into  the  three  divisions ; 
preaching  friars,  who  made  it  their  business  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  conversion  of  heretics ;  nuns,  who  lived 
inclosed  in  monasteries ;  and  a  military  order,  established  by  • 
him  against  the  Albigenses,  named  the  Militia  of  Jesui 
Christy  or  Brethren  of  St.  Dominic. 

They  were  called  Preaching  Friars  from  their  office ; 
which  title  was  first  besitowed  on  them  by  pope  Innocent  III. 
^nd  confirmed  by  popes  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX. 

Their  name  Slack  Friars  was  derived  from  their  habit,  a 
black  Mreed  or  garment  with  a  white  cassock,  over  which 
tbey  wore  a  hood  of  the  same  colour ;  but  in  processions, ' 
and  on  public  occasions,  they  covered  these  with  a  black, 
cloak  and  hood. 

They  received  the  name  of  Jacobinsj  in  France,  becausa 
tbeir  first  convent  was  in  the  street  of  St.  James,  in  Pkris. 

The  order  has  afforded  to  the  church  of  Rome  several 
jpopes,  cardinals,  and  lesser  dignitaries;  and  that  cursed 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition^  arose  among  and  still  continues  ii^ 

♦  S«eVsi.I.p,S9. 
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^1$  order.    In  tbeycar  UQ^,  there  vrere  no  less  than  ibi 
tbouaftnd  o^e  hundred  and  forty-three  DoranHcan  conveots 

Their  first  appearance  in  England  was  about  the  jta 
^221,  when  twelve,  wkh  their  prior  Gilbert  deFmii^ 
ia  company  of  Peter  dis  la  Roche,  bishop  of  Wiucljete 
CtiM  to  Canterbury,,  where,  presenting  themselves  befs: 
•icbbisbop  Steven,  he  commanded  the  prior  to  preacb,  vl 
was  so  well  pleased  with'his  discourse,  that  be  rcspec?: 
the  order,  and  promoted  their  interest.  •  They  very  ixf 
nado  their  way  to  London,  and  had  their  first  establisbms 
in  Oldbourne,  where,  in .  1 250,  the  friars  of  the  onkr  u 
Preachers  throughout  Christendom,  and  from  JenisJem,  ts 
the  number  of  four  hundred,  as&embled  in  convocat«o,f 
Whitsuntide ;  paving  meat  and  drink  found  thero  in  ^i 
Jieca.Dse  they  had  no  eiitatcof  their  own.  On  the  first  i^f 
JHfeqry  III.  was.  their  guest,  and  found  them  in  provH.ffii| 
(he  next  day  the  queen  did  the  same ;  and  afterwards  ii^\ 
hiriiop  of  London,  the  abhp.ts  of  Westminster,  St  iSf^k 
Waltham,  and  others  in  turn. 

This  old  house  was  given  by  lulward  L  toHennli^r 
carl  of  Lincoln^  and  from  him  was.  called  LincolR's  Inn. 

The  Black  Friars  increasing  in  numbers  and  pOTier,  ^ 
taioed,  as  we  bave  before  Baentioned,  a  grant  of  the  site  ^ 
which  they  built  a  stately  priory ^near  the  Thames.  Totiu 
new  priory  Edward  L  arid  his  queen  were  great  benefac- 
tors; but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  king  obtaiofi!- 
grant  from  the  bbhop,  dean,  and  chapter  of  LondoD,  ^^> 
leave  to  erect  a  church  and  other  buildings  within^' 
precincts.  .      . 

The  priory  church,  when  built,  was  a  spacious  aaJ'i^' 
ornamented  fabric,  in  which,  afterwards,  many  parliaflJ^ 
and  other  great  assemWies  were  held.  In  1450,  Henrr^- 
commenced  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  adjooroedit'^ 
Blackfriani,  and  thence  to  Leicester. 

In  the  year  1522,  it  was  appropriated  to  be  a  lodging  w 
the  emperor  Cbarles  V. 

^  A  parliament  was  begun  at  Blackfriars,  od  the  1^^^ 
April  1524,  when  a  subsidy  of  800,000/.  was  demaiKfi^^<^ 
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3^  raised  bn  goods  and  lands,  at  font  shiUings  in  the^ipoiitidl 
but  which  was  lowered  and  granted  to  the  amount  of'two 
shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  goods  and  lands  of  those 
wha  were  worth  20/.  or  miglit  dispend  20/.  in  the  year,  tad 
so  increased  according  to  the  value  of  the  estates,  to  \»ii 
paid  in  two  j^ears.  This  parliament  was  adjourned  lo  Wetti 
minster,  among  the  black  monks,  and  ended  in  the  Icing^s 
palace,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  at  nine  o^clock  at  night.; 
it  was  on  account  of  these  various  circumstances  called  The  ' 
Black  Parliament. 

Here  als(^  was  held  the  parliament  in  the  year  1529,  in 
which  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeius,  commenced  theic 
jvidicial  scrutiny  respecting  the  divorce  of  Henry  VilL  from 
his  queen  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Stow's  account  of  this 
assembly  and  its  process,  as^extracted  from  Hall's  Chronicle, 
is  very  curious.  • 

It  seems  that  to  obtain  the  favourable  opintoTi  of  cardinal 
Campeius;  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called^  Campeggio, 
Henry  had  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Bath.  The 
Chronicle  then  goes  on  :    . 

"  The  good  will  of  the  same  cardinall  obtained  to  travell  int# 

England,  the  pope  granted- to  their  suit,  and  the  cardinall  arrived. 

''  Now  after  deliberation  and  consultation  in  the  ordering  and 

lining  of  the  king's  matters,  and  his  comrai^ion,  and  the  articles 

of  hisambcuisa^e  seen  and  read,  and  digested,  it  was  determined^ 

that  th^  king  and  queen  his  wife  should  be  lodged  at  Bridewell. 

^ni  then  in  the  Black  Friars  a  Certain  place  was  there  appointed 

MQit  convenienVfor  (he  king  and  queen's  fepair  to  the  court,  there 

to  be  kept  for  the  disputation   and  determination  of  !he  case, 

whereai  ib^se  (wo  legates  sate  as  judges  before  whom  the  king  and 

queen  were  Mcited  and  summoned  to  appear:  which  was  a  strange 

sight,  apd  the  new^^i  devise  that  ever  was  read  or  heard  of  be* 

fore  in  any  region,  story,  or  chronicle,  a  king  and  a  queen  to  be 

constrained  by  process  compeli^tory  to  appear  in  any  court  a$ 

9onamon  per>ons  within,  their  Qwn  realn;  and  dominion,  to  abide 

the  judgements  and  decrees  of  thl^ir  own  subjects,  bei'ng  the  royal 

diadem  and  prerogative  thereof.     Yc  shall  onder«tand,  as  I  have 

said  before,  that  there  w^s  a  court  erected  in  the  Black  Friars  in 

l^ondoni  whereat  sate  thesi?  two  cardinals  for  judges  iq  the  same^ 

3  P  i?  '       •  in 
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in  the  aioatbf  of  ApxiU  May,  June*  mni  Mf*  N«w  I  jri  lel 
yoa  out  the  maimer  i^d  or4er  of  the  saae  court:  Fust,  tk«re«H 
•  court  pktled  i^  tables  and  benches  in  manner  of  a  amastori, 
faf»  sefl  raised  higher  for  the  judges  to  sit  on  than  the  oiber  wot 
'fkefi  as  it  were  in'the.mjdst  of  the  said  judges  aloft  abovt  tbea 
^t^jd/^teet  high^  was^  a  cloth  of  estate  hanged,  withacb: 
foyal  -under  the  same,  wherein  sate  the  king«  and  besides  bit. 
fome  distance  from  him  sate  the  queen ;  and  under  the  jud^oft 
{he  scribes  and  other  necessary  officers  for  the  execution  of  ix 
process^  and  other  things  pertaining  to  such  a  court, 

/•  The  chief  scribe  was  doctor  Stevenf«  after  bishop  of  Wa- 
Chester,  and  the  apparitor»  who  was  caHer  of  the  court,  wasw 
Cedke  (most  commonly  cadled  Cooke  of  Winchester).  Th«ibf 
Jbre  the  king  and  the  judges  within  the  court  sate  the  arching 
#f  CanteriNiry,  Dr.  Warham,  and  aU  the  other  bisbopi.  Tha 
Mood  at  both  ends  within,  the  councellors  learned  in  tbelsKia 
veil  the  king's  as  the  queen's. 

*'  The  doctors  of  law  for  tJ)e  king,  were  Dr.Simpsoo,  t^^^ 
after bi^op  of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  Bell,,  that  was  after bitli0p<f 
Worcester,  with  divers  otliers;  and  proctors,  in  the  same  law  a 
the  same  side  were.  Dr.  Peter,  Dr.  Tregonel,  and  othcn. 

*'  On  the  other  side  for  the  queen  were  Dr.  Fishcfi  bisbo?« 
Itochester,  Br.  Standishi  and  Dr.  Ridley,  a  very  »msil  ^bmh  ' 
stature,  but  surely  a  great  and  excellent  clerk  in  divioitjr.  Tba 
was  the  court  furnished. 

"  The  judges  commanded  the  crier  to  proclaim  sifence  vbili 
Aeir  commission  was  read,  both  to  the  court,  and  the  people  a^ 
sembled.  That  done,  the  scribes  commanded  the  crier  to  call  tk 
king  by  the  Aaroe  of  ••  king  Henry  of  England,  come  ioM 
court,"  &c.  With  that  the  king  answered  and  said,  "  Hejt. 
Then  called  he  the  queen,  by  the  name  of  .••  Katherine  queen« 
England,  come  into  court,"  &c.  Who  made  no  answer,  hrt"* 
incontinent  out  of  her  chair,  and,  because  she  could  notcooeti 
the  king  directly,  for  the  distance  secured  beti^een  dicoi*** 
went  about  by  the  court,  and  came  to  the  king,  kneeling  (io«i^|^ 
his  feet  in  the  sight  of  all  the  court  and  people,  to  whom  t^  ^ 
in  effect  these  words,  as  followeth  :  '  Sir,'*  (quoth  she)  1  desire  y<w 
to  do  me  justice  and  right,  and  take  some  pity  upon  roe,  bd'^ 
a  poor  woman,  and  a^stranger,  borp  out  of  your  dominion,  1^^^ 
here  so  indifferent  counsel,  and  less  assuilince  of  friendship '  ^ 
Sir,  what  have  I  offended  you,  or  what  occasion  of  displcssureiit^ 

Ishewri 
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I  tbcvrod  jtnxt  inleodiDg  thai  to  put  me  firom  you  alter  tUrfortiP 
1 4ake  God  to  mjr  judg^,  I  have  heen  (o  you  a  true  and  an  faiunbla 
'wiftf  ever  oonformaUe  to  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  never  coi»» 
traried  or  gainsayd  any  thing  thereof,  and  being  always  contented 
with  all  things  Whorem  you  had  any  delight  or  daliance,  whether 
little  or  much,  without  grudge  or  countenance  of  discoateatatiim 
or  displeasure :  I  loved  for  your  sake  all  them  whom  you  lov^d, 
whether  I  had  cause  or  no  cause,  whether  they  were  my  frienda 
or  enemies.  I  have  heen  your  wife  these  twenty  years  or  moi  aa4 
you  have  had  by  me  di^^ers  children,  and  when  ye  had  me  at  tho 
first,  I  take  God  to  be  my  judge,  that  I  was  a  very  maidr  and 
vrhedier  it  be  true  or  not,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If  there 
be  any  just  cause  that  you  can  alledge  against  me,  either  of  dx»* 
Jionesty,  or  matter  lawful  to  pot  me  from  you,  I  am  consent  to 
depart  to  my  shame  and  rebuke :  iftid  if  there  be  pone,  then  t 
pray  you  to  let  me  have  justice  at  your  H^nd.  The  king  your 
father  was  in  his  time  of  such  an  excellent  wit,  that  he  was  ac- 
counted  amongvall  men  for  wisdom  to  be  a  second  Solomon,  and 
the  king  ef  Spain,  my  father,  Fer dinando,  was  reckoned  one  ijC  ' 
the  wisest  princes  that  reigned  in  Spain  many  years  before :  it  ia 
not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  had  gathered  as  wise 
counsellors  unto  them  of  every  realm,  as  to  their  wisdoms  they 
thought  meet,  and  as  to. me  seemeth)  there  were  in  those  days  at 
wise  and  well  learned  in  both  the  realms,  as  be  now  at  this  day, 
who  thought  the  marriage  between  you  and  me  good  and  lawful : 
therefore  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  to  hear,  what  new  inventions  are 
V^w  invented  against  me  that  never  intended  but  honesty:  and 
now  to  cauie  me  to  stand  to  the  order  and  judgement  of  this 
court,  ye  should  (as  aeemeth  me)  do  me  much  wrong;  for  ye  may 
condemn  me  for  lack  of  answer,  having  no  counsel  but  such  as  yo 
have  assigned  me  3  ye  must  consider  that  they  caaoot  but  be  indil^ 
ferent  t»n  my  part,  when  they  be  your  own  subjects,  and  such  aa 
ye  have  taken  and  chosen  out  of  your  own  council,  whereuntp 
they  be  privy,  and  dare  not  disclose  your  will  and  intent.  There- 
fore I  humbly  desire  you  in  the  way  of  charity  to  spare  me,  until 
I  may  know  what  counsel  and  advice  my  friends  in  Spain  will 
.  advertize  me  to  take,  and  if  you  will  not*  then  ^our'pleatoro  bo 
fiilfiUed.'  ' 

**  With  that  she  rose  up,  makii\g  ^  low  curtesy  to  the  king,  and 
deparlfBd  from  thence,  supposing  that  3^  would  have  resorted 
again  to  Jier  former  phoe.    But  she  took  her  way  atra* jjht  oot  of 

*      tlio 
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the  court/ leaning  upon  thearm  of  one.  of  her  servants,  wk»wB 
Iter  receiTer-general,  called  Master  Griffith.  The  king  beiofi^ 
-▼eitized  that  she  was  ready  to  go  out  of  the  house,  whecels 
Jicourl*  was  kept,  commanded  the  crier  to  call  her  again,  wi» 
called  her  by  these  words  <  Katberine,  queen  of  England/  t 
'With  that,  quoih  Master  Griffith,  '  Madam»  ye  be  called  agsi' 
f  Ou,  6n»'  quoth  she,  '  it  maketh  no  mailer^  it  is  no  iadifefc^ 
fDGUrtforme,  therefore  I  will  not  tarry  ^  go  on  your  ways.'  Ai» 
thus  she  departed  with^t  any  further  answer  at  thai  time  ore/ 
other,  and  never  wouM^ippear  after  in  any  court*''  * 

.    *  A  yery  singular  circumstance  occurred  on  this  occatioo,  woit&it' 
iating.    After  the  queen  had  departed,  Henry  did  her  the  justice  to  de- 
clare that  she  had  been  a  faithful  wife,  and  passed,  several  high  ao 
iniums  on  her  good  qualities,  and  that  it  was  only  a  motion  of  cooc- 
ince  that  had  urged  thii  procedure  ;  that  he  had  consulted  his  ghaCf 
confessors,  &c.  who  being  in  doubt,  they  referred  him  from  one  v>'^ 
other :  "  Whereupon,"  says  he,  "  I  mored  you,  my  lord  of  Cvae* 
bury,  first  to  have  your  licence,  in  as  much  at  you  were  roecropolits^ 
40,  put  the  matter  in  question ;  and  so  I  did  of  all  you  my  Ms,  ^ 
which  you  granted  under  your  seals,  and  that  I  have  here  tobeshevei^ 
>*  That  is  thie,  if  it  please  your  grace,"  answered   the  archhiihop' 
**  I  doubt  not  but  my  brethren  here  present  will  acknowledge  (^ 
same."     '*  No,  Sir,  not  so,  under  your  correction, "   said  the  bitfaap^ 
Rochester  (Fisher)   "for  you  have  not  mine."      *«  No!   ah!"o* 
claimed  Henry,  *'  look  here,  is  not  this  your  hand  and  seal  *'*  isi 
shewed  him  the  instrument  with  seals.    *•  No,  forsooth,"  returned 'i« 
bishop.    Henry  turning  to  the  archbishop,  asked,  '<  How  say  yo*i  | 
that  ?"  **  Sir,  it  is  his  hand  and  seal,"  rejoined  the  archbishops   "  N? 
«[\y  lord,"  answered  Fisher,  "  indeed  you  were  in  hand  wldi  me  t^ 
Have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  as  other  of  my  lords  have  done ;  but  tki 
I  said  again  to  you,  that  I  never  would  consent  to  any  such  act,  i«rit 
was  very  much  against  my  conscience,  and  therefore  my  hand  sad  i^ 
Should  never  be  set  to  any  such  instrument,  God  willing,  witb  fliQ^ 
more  matter  touching  the  same  communication  between  us.    "  Yca»; 
truth,"  answered  the  archbishop,  "such  v^rds  you  had  unto  ine>  1)-' 
you  were  fully  resolved  at  last,  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name,  s^^ 
.  put  your  seals  mysdf,  and  you  would  allow  the  same."     **  All  wlucii* 
concluded  Rochester,  '*  undef  your  correction,  my  lord,  //  aa^  •''^■ 
•*  Well,  well,"  said  the  king,  «•  it  makeih  no  great  matter,  wc  willed 
stand  with  you  in  argument,  you  are  but  one  man."    Andilw"*' 
king  rose  up,  and  the  court  was  adjourned  until  another  day.  ^ 
bishop  Fisher  was  not  so  fortunate,  on  account  of  his  consdnitoff^ 
eeeding,;as  his  sovereign ;  for  Henry  a  few  years  after  deprifed  hi»*^ 

his  iiead>  we  may  suppose,  for  conscience  sedkef 
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The  Black  FriarB  monastery  was  equall}'  unfottun^te  for 

^Kirdifial  Wolsc^^,^  as  it  had  been  for  (he  oppressed,  and  io^ 

nocent  queen;    In  the;  month  of  October,  during  th^  sam^ 

yesLTp    commenced  here  the  parliament  which  coadeoii)e4 

l^ixn  im  premunire.  f 

And  as  though  the  spot  had  beeh  doomed  to  niisfortune^ 

Henry  dissolved  the  monastery  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia 

reign,  .when  its  revenues  wete  valued  at  104/.  15^.  5d. 

Edward  VI.  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to^ 
Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  knight,  the  whole  house,  site  or 
oircuit,  compass,  and  precinct,  of  the  yearly  value  of  19/.; 
but  the  hall,  and  the  site  of  the  prior^s  lodgings,  within  thsT 
precinct,  had  been  sold  in  the  Brst  year  of  this  reign  to  Sir 
Francis  Brian,  at  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings. 

On  account  of  its  spaciousness  and  conveniences,  it  was 
inhabited  by  noblemen  ancf  persons  of  quality  to  the  time  of 
.queen  Elizabeth,  as  will  be  further  noticed. 

This,  like  other  religious  houses,  claimed  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  but  the  nuisances  occasioned  to  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants on  that  account  becoming  notorious,  government 
interfered ;  and  depriving  them  of  felonious  privileges,  pros- 
cured  those  that  were  more  bcneQcial,  by  incorporating  the 
district  within  the  city  of  London  ;  and  it  now  forms  part  of^ 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within. 

St.  ANNE,  BLACKFRIARS- 

ON  the  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  the  grand  cburcb  of 
the  priory,  and  other  buildings,  were  demolished.  The 
parishioners  being  thus  deprived  of  a  place  of  worship,  madt 
great  complaint  of  it  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  and  thtt 
above  Sir  Thoipas  being  obliged  to  find  a  church  for  the  inha- 
bitants, he  allowed  them  a  lodging  chamber  for  a  place  of 
worship,  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1597.  After  this  the 
parishioners  purchased  an  additional  piece  of  ground  to  cn« 
large  their  church,  which  they,  rebuilt  by  subscription. 
This-  cbivrch  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Anne  on 
^  tbe  ilth  of  December  1595,  and  it  was  ordained  thenceforth 
to  be  called  <^  the  church  or  chapel  of  St.  Annci  within  the 
^  ^        precinct 
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|>necitiot  of  Blaelifrian.'^  This  precinct  increased  m  ifitidi 
w)tb  iifluibitants,  tiiat,  in  tbe  year  r&13,  thgy  found  it  nt^ 
cCMtry  to  enlarge  their  church,  irbich  they  eflected  by  pur* 
chamng  a  large  piece  of  gvopnd  of  Sir  George  Moore,  oa 
the  south  side. 

This  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London, 
and  not  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  annexed  to  St.  Andrew 
Wardrobe ;  and  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  St.  Anne's  stood 
is  ofow  used  as  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  pre- 
cinct of  Blackfriars. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  after  this  place  bad  become  the  re- 
sidence of  persons  of  fashion,  the  queen  honoured  lordHeri>ert, 
son  of  William,  earl  of  Worcester,  with  her  presence  in 
1600,  on  occasion  of  bis  nuptials  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John,  lord  Rnssel,  son  of  Francis,  earl  of  Bed- 
ford. ^  Her  miyesty  was  met  at  the  waterside  by  the  bride, 
and  carried  to  her  house  in  a  litter  by  six  knights;  she 
dined  there,  and  supped  in  th^  same  neighbourhood  with 
lord  Cobham ;  when  there  was  ^*  a  memorable  meske  of 
eight  ladies,  and  a  straunge  dawnce  new  invented.  Their 
dtire  is  this:  each  hath  a  skirt  of  cloth  of  silver,  a  rich 
wastcoat  wrought  with  silkes,  and  gold  and  silver ;  a 
mantell  jaf  camacion  taffete,  cast  under  the  arme;  and 
there  haire  loose  about  there  shoulders,  curiously  knotted 
and  interlaced.  Mrs.  Fitton  leade ;  these  eight  ladys  maskers 
choose  eight  ladies  more  to  dawnce  the  meafures.  Mrs. 
Fitton  went  to.  the  queen,  and  woed  her  dawnce:  her  ma- 
jesty (the  lore  of  Essex  rankling  in  her  breast)  asked  what 
she  was  ?  Affection^  she  said :  Ajfeciion  !  said  the  queen, 
Affection  is  fake.  Yet  her  majesty  rose  up  and  df  wnced.*'  ♦ 

Pennant  remarks  on  this  occasion,  that  '*  at  this  time  the 
queen  was  sixty  ;''  surely,  as  Mr.  Walpole  observed^  it  was 
at  that  period  as  natural  for  her  to  be  in  love !  it  must  nol 
be/orgotten,that  in  her  pafiage  from  the  bride's  to  lord  Cob* 
ham's,  she  went  through  the  house* of  JDr.  Puddin^  and  was 
presented  by  the  doctor  with  a  fsui.  We  often  see  her  higb- 
saas  drawn  widi  a  feather  fan.^' 

*  Sydney's  Paper i,  ii.  293. 
t  During 
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Daring  the  residence  of  count  De  Tillier^  '^mbascnTdor 
from  France,  at  tiie  Blackfriars,  the  dreadful  accideot' 
named  from  the  cir^cumsunce,  the  Fatal  Fespers^,  happened 
liere.  A  celebrated  Jesuit  preacher,  father  Drury,  gave  a 
sermon  to  a  large  congregation  of  English  subjects,  in  a 
spacious  room  three  stories  high.  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
Cottrse  a  rafter  gave  way,  the  room  fell,  and  ninety-fbur 
personn,  besides  the  preacher,  perished.  The  uncharitable 
disposition  of  the  times  was  scandalously  exercised  on  this 
occasion."  <^  The  Protectants  considered  the  accident  as  a 
judgement  on  the  Catholics,  for  their  idolatry:  the  Ca- 
tholics attributed  it  to  a  plot  of  the  Protestants,  to  bring  de- 
struction on  their  dissenting  brethren.'*  • 

This  precinct  is  rendered  fiimous  also  for  the  residence 
of  Sir  AntmoMy  Vandyke,  the  admirable  painter,  who 
died  here,  and  was  buried  in  St.  P^uPs  cathedral ;  Sir  Sa-^ 
AfTj£L  Luke,  the  model  of  fiutler*s  Hudibras;  Sir  Sy- 
MONDs  D*EwEs,  an  eminent  collector  of  history  and  state 
papers;  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards  the 
fkmons  earl  of  Shadesbury  ;  the  excellent  divine,  Df.  Wil* 
LiAM  Gouge  ;  and  Isaac  Oliver,  the  unrivalled  miniature 
painter,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Here  was  also  a  Play-house  ;  but  as  we  have  already 
made  mention  of  the  nature  of  these  antient  places  of 
iLHQOsement,  in  our  seventh  tour,  in  Golden  Lane,  and  have 
in  reserve,  some  remarks  on  the  Globe  Theatre,  we  shall  dis- 
miss our  survey  of  Blackfriars,  by  adding  that  in  Printing 
House  Sjuare  was  formerly  His  Majesty*s  Printing 
Office,  whHst  the  patent  was  held  by  the  respectable  fa- 
mily of  Baskett. 

It  was  here,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dreadful  omitoion  in  the  seventh  command- 
ment, of,  **  Thou  skalt  commit  adultery,**  'that  archbishop 
Land  levied  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Stationers*  Company,  to 
whom  the  printing  of  the  sacred  book  bad  been  committed 
¥y  patent.     Upon  this  occasion  the  Spectator  wittily  re- 

*  Pcnoant. 
V#L.  III.    No.  70.  3  Q  marks. 
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marks,  ^  that  he  fean  that  many  ydattg  piofiigdtes,  of 
both  sexes,  are  possessed  of  this  spurious  edition,  and  ob- 
serve the  commandment  according  to  that  faulty  readiog." 
In  Water  Lane  is  situated 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

This  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  plain  front  to  the 
stc^t ;  a  gate  leads  to  an  open  court,  which  is  paved  with 
flat  stones ;  at  the  upper  end  is  an  ascent  by  a  grand  flight 
of  stairs  into  the  I/aU  Room^  built  with  brick  and  stone., 
and  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  Cmirt  Room  and  JIaU  are  elegantly  ornamented 
with  fret-work;  and  the  wall  is  wainscoted  fourteen  feet 
high. 

A^  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a  bust  of  Gidkox  Dt 
X^hs-RZ^  apothecary  to  Janyes  J.  a  French  refugee,  and  the 
cause  of  the  incorporation  of  this  company.  Robest 
GowEfK,  Esq.  master,  1726.  Sir  Benjamin  Rawlinxs^ 
sberiflP,  1737.  Peter  Guelsthorp,  Esq.  master,  noi. 
H^NBY  Smith,  Esq.  master,  1727.  William  Prowting, 
master,  1773.  Gil)£oy  De  Laune,  Esq.  George  Pile, 
M.  D.  Sir  John  Clarke,  master,  1694.  Mr.  John  Lo- 
lUMEfe,  1654,  JosjAH  Higden,  master,  1763.  John.Au 
XJ^N,  Esq.     Cornelius  Dutch,  Esq, 

There  is  a  handsome  Corinthian  screen  at  the  south  side,  on 
which  hang  portraits  of  James  L  Charles  L  asd  WiUiam  III. 
and  Mary  H.  There  is  alsa  belonging  to  this  company  a 
representation  of  the  landing  of  William  IIL 

The  gallery  was  formerly  proposed  for  a  library  ;  but  ha> 
never  been  furnished  to  answer  that  good  intention.  Thf 
apartments  for  the  officers  and  servants  are  well  accomoKv 
dated.  Beneath  are  two  large  laboratories ;  one  chemical, 
und  the  other  for  Galenical  preparations ;  where  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  boi^t  medicines  are  prepared,  after  the  drug? 
have  be^n  exposcjcl  a  considerable  time  for  the  inspection  of 
such  of  the  faculty  of  physic  as  chuse  to  view  them,  for  tlw 
use  of  apotliccaries  and  others ;  and  particularly  fhr  the 
surgeons  of  the  royal  navy,  who  make  up  their  chests  here. 

THK 
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THfSCOKfPANV  was  incorporated  at  RrA  with  kk 
Grocers  in  the  year  1606:  but  such  a  colinecrioti 'tiot  aiii 
=>weriog  the  purposes  of  their  incorporation,  they  srere  mi^ 
parated  by  another  charteri  granted  by  king  James  h  in  the 
the  year  161 1,  and  incorporated  by  the  name  of  **  The 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of 
Apothecaries^  of  the  City  of  London.*'  And  by  this  eharter 
tbey  arc  exempt  from  parish  and  ward  offices. 

It  is  a  livery  company,  and  is  governed  by  a  master,  two 
mrardens,  and  a  court  of  ai»sistants. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  particular  notice  till  we  arrive  tti 
Ludgate  Street,  \irhere,  in  Hoi«liday  Yakd,  Creed  Lane> 
was  discovered  several  Roman  antiquities,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  our  first  volume. 

St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  south  side.  At  the  entrance  from 
Kudgate  Street,  is  a  narrow  entry,  leading  to  I3t.  Paul's 
College »  where  are  lodgings  for  such  of  the  minor  canons, 
as  chuse  to  reside.  Further  on  is  Dean's  Yard,  in  which  ik 
a  large,  handsome  buildii>g.  originally  built  by  Sir  Joseph 
Sheldon,  but  since  and  at  present  appropriated  as  the  towfl 
residence  of  the  Dean  or  St,  Paul's. 

In  Carter  Lane  is  Wardrobe  Court,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  antient  wardrobe  of  the  monarclis  'of 
England.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  knight  of  the  Garter,  son  of 
Guide  earl  of  Warwick,  originally  built  the  mansion,  which 
was  aftorwards  sold  to  Edward  III.  and  converted  to  the 
Kino's  WardIiobe. 

In  the  Har)piaH  MSS.  No,  4780,  is  a  curious  account  ot 
the  wardrobe  of  Edward  IV-  Some  of  the  items  are  well 
worth  inserting : 

Feather  bodii  and  boltsters  for  **  our  sovereign  lord  thl^ 
king,*'  were  purchased  for  165.  8^, 

Hose  of  divers  colours,  135.  4d.  per  pair. 

Shoes  of  Spanish  leather,  double  soled,  and  not  lined, 
I6d.  per\vi\ri   sloppes,  lined  with  blue  velvet,  of  green, 

*  At  this  time  there  were  no  more  than  one  hi^dred  |nd  foor  apo« 
Hiccariei'  shops  within  the  city  and  tubuibi^ 

8  Q  2  blue, 
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blue,  or  black. kfttber,  ISc/. p^r  pair;  black  leather  baii 
6s^  M. ;  eoloured  Spanish ,  8^. ;  long  spurs,  partly  gih,  6. 
bats.  Is.  each. 

The  price  of  taylors  and  skinners  was  6d.  per  day. 
The  price  for  washing  sheets  was  2itf.  each  pair. 
Rushes  were  appointed  to  cover  the  floor  wbeoefcrth. 
king  resided  here. 

And  candles  for  his  use  were  chai^^d  at  Id.pfrlh, 
,  At  the  end  of  Great  Carter  Lane  is  Paul's  Chain,  ^t 
which,  returning  to  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  wearriwau* 
west  end  of  Watling  Street,  where  formeriy  stoodastae: 
gfite,  built  by  Nicholas farendon,  iu  1361,  as  a  portal:^' 
St,  Paul's  Church  Yard. 

St.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL, 
An  eminent  writer  bas  observed,  that  "  the  roiod  io  K- 
i)orance  is  like  a  sleeping  giant ;  it  has  immense  ca|»cic» 
without  the  power  of  using  them.  By  listening  to  rfie fix- 
tures of  Socrates,  men  grew  heroes,  philosophen,  ani  le- 
gislators ;  for  be  of  all  mankind  seemed  to  have  discomt^ 
the  short  and  lightsome  path  to  the  faculties  of  the  m^i^ 
The  improvement  of  the  huuoan  capacity  is  aa  <*J^- 
which  once  attained  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  pn> 
jector,  and  posterity  gratefully  acknowledges  m^^^  ^' 
gatioD. 

Dr.  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  exccBest  $^ 
of  an  amiable  and  patriotic  father,  Sir  Henry  Cola,  tw- 
lord  mayor,  having  by  a  life  of  unsuHied  reputation  ga»^ 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  of  mankind,  conccirrf 
the  benevolent  design  of  perpetuating  bis  name  bya^<^'' 
dation,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  rational,  and  i^  ^'^ 
noble.  London  was  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  i*  *^  ^^ 
place  in  which  his  family  bad  been  raised  to  wealth  aw 
uour ;  he  bore  a  new  and  a  nearer  relation  to  it  as  ^^  * 
Its  cathedral  churqh;  the  city  be. esteemed  was dcfci^^^ 
public  schools;  and  conceiving  that  the  sons  of  hi^"^ 
citizens  were  natmrally  more  capable  of  learning  tli^^  "^ 
of  rustical  birth  aud  breeding,  he  wisely  ponsiderri*®' 
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etie&ual  method  to  obviate  every  difficultj  whicb  presented 
itself;  and  by  the  benefit  of  St.  Paul*s  School,  the  youth 
of  London  were  polished  and  improved ;  whilst  the  whole 
kingdom  enjoyed  the  good  effects  of  a  daily  progress  of  clas* 
sical  knowledge  and  scholastic  disquisition. 

Dean  CoIet*s  own  account  of  his  foundation,  ,as  de« 
livered  to  Mr.  William  Lilye  on  the  18th  of  June,  1518,  is 
as  follows : 

'*  John  Colet,  son  of  Henry  Colet,  dean  of  8t.  Paul's,  desiring 
nothing  more  than  education,  and  bringing  up  children  in  gockl 
manners  and  llteratore,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  15 12/ built  a 
school  [not  fully  finished  till  that  year]  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paal's 
church,  for  one  hundred  aad  fifty-three  boys,  to  be  taughf  f^ee  an 
the  same. 

"  And  ordained  there  a  master,  a  sur-master,  and  a  cbaplatn, 
with  sufficient  and  perpetual  stipends  ever  to  endure ;  and  set  pa- 
trons, defenders,  governors  and  rulers  of  the  same  school,  the  most 
honest  and  faithAil  fellowship  of  the  Mercers  of  London. 

'^  And,  for  because  nothing  can  continue  long  and  endure  in 
good  order  without  laws  and  statutes,  I,  the  said  Jcihn  Colel ,  hav% 
«xpre^sed  my  mind,  what  I  would  should  be  duly  and  diligently 
obs|;rved  and  kept  of  the  said -master,  sur-master  and  chaplain^ 
and  of  the  Mercers,  governors  of  the  school :  that  in  this  hook 
may  appear  to  what  intent  I  founded  this  school/' 

The  dean  fixed  the  duty,  salary,  and  expectations  of  the 
various  masters  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  wardens  and 
assistants  of  the  Mercers*  Company  ;  and  that  they  were  not 
to  neglect  the  occupations  of  the  school^  they  were  to  hold 
no  benefice,  office,  or  other  occupation. 

Then  follow  his  ordinances ; 

•'  That  he  founded  the  school  in  the  honour  of  Christ  Jesu  U 
pueriiia,  and  of  his  blessed  mother  Mary. 

"  Children  of  all  nations  and  countries  indifferently  to  be 
taught,  to  tlie  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty»three.  The  master 
to  admit  these  children  asXhey  be  offered  ;  but  first  to  seethat  they 
can  say  the  catechism,  and  also  read  and  write  competently ;  and 
to  pay  4^.  for  writing  their  name :  which  money  tne  poor  scholar 
that  swept  the  school  was  to  have.  •  Thrice  a  day,  viz.  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  prostrate  to  say  the  frayen  contained  iti  H 
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table  in  the  school.  No  lalYow  caodles^  but  only  wax  io  beased, 
no  mcatj  drink,  or  bottles^  to  be  brought;  nor  no  break^sti  oc; 
drinkings  in  the  time  of  learning.  That  tl>e  scholars  u^e  noc^* 
fighting,  nor  riding  about  of  victory,  nor  disputing  at  St.  Barth^ 
loillew's;  which  are  but  foolish  babbling,  and  loss  of  time.  Tost 
the^  have  no.iy.medtes  [i.  e,  thai  is  play-days  begged]  except t^ 
king,  an  archbishop,  or  a  bishop,  present  in  his  own  person,  »k- 
9ired  it.  The  chiiciren  every  Childermas -day  to  go  to  ?a&') 
church,  and  hear  thc'child  bishop  sermon,  and  after  to  Iwatil? 
high  mass,  and  each  ofTer  a  penny  to  Uie  child  bishop;  and  with 
them  die  maimers  and  surveyors  0f  the  ^hool.  la  general  proc^* 
•ioBS»  when  warned,  they  shall  go  two  and  tw^o  together  toberiv; 
and  not  .^ing  out,  but  .say  devoutly  seven  psainas  with  the  Ibst . 
That  if  any  child  admitted  here,  go  tq  any  oti^fr  school  to  lean 
there,  sudi  child  for  no  man's  suit  be  again  received  inlo  tiie 
school. 

"  To  be  taught  always  in  good  literature  both  Latin  and  Gred, 
and  good  authors*  such  as  have  the  very  Roman  eloquence  joia»i 
with  wisdom ;  especially  Ciifi'^ian  authors,  that  wrote  their  tn.^ 
dom  with  clean  and  chaste  L4aiin»  either  in  verse  or  piose. 

"  The  honourable  company  of  Mercers  qI  London  lohafeiQ 
the  charge,  and  care,  and   rule  ot*  the  school.     They  tD  iio>e 
ey^ry  year  of  their  company^  iw^  honest,  substantial  bicb  to  be 
*   the  surveyors  uf  the  school,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fel- 
lowship, sbou'd  take  all  the  care  and  business  of  the  school  ^ 
that  year  ;  to  pa)  the  master^  and  chaplains  their  quarterly  wi^ges; 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  jeir  ihfir  liveries  in  cloth.     And  ODce 
in  the  year  to  give  up  their  accounts  lo  the  master,  warden*,  tai 
assistant^.     Tlien  si  Httle  dinner  to  be  made;  and  to  call  to k* 
count  the  receiving  of  all  the  estate  of  ihe  school :  and  the  ma«tcf 
warden  to  receive  a  noble,  the  two  otlior  wardens  five  shiDicgS 
the  surveyors  two  shillings ;  and  for  their  riding  to  visi^  fhelsttd^ 
deven  shillings;  the  clerk  of  the  mercery  Uiree  shillings  and /uur- 
pence,  with  some  oiher  gifts.     That  whieh  was  spared  that  day  i' 
rewards  and  chajg^s  to  be  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  school. 
What  remained  to  b^  given  to  the  fellowship  of  the  mercery^  ^ 
the  maintaining  and  repairing  all  belonging  to  the  school  ton 
time  to  time4     The  surplusage,  above  repairs  and  casualties,  to 
)»e  put  inlo  a  cofitsr  of  iron,  given  by  Cokt,  standing  in  their  bsIL 
And  there,  from  year  to  year,  to  rem<iin  apart  by  iiself,  tbst  it 
mlgl^t  appear  how  the  scfaopl  of  itself  maintained  itself    And  at 
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etigth,  over  arid  above  the  Ipvhole  livelihood,  if  tfie  said  sctKM4 
jrow  to  4tiy  further  charge  to  the  mefcerji  {ha|  then  also  k 
might  appear,  t«  the  laud,  and  praise,  and  mercy  of  the  said  kU 
tjvvship. 

"  JLastly.  That  he  left  it  t»  tlie  said  eompany  to  add  and  iU 
minish  to  and  from  this  his  book,  and  t»  supply  ft  in  i^ery  defautt^ 
und  a1«o  to  declare  in  it,  as  time,  place,  and  just  occasion  skeuti 
require." 

The  best  account  of  Dean  Colet's  foundation  is  given  la 
the  following  letter  from  Erasmus  to  Justus  Jonas,  translated 
by  Dr.  Knight :  * 

•«  Upon  the  deaUi  of  hi*  father,  when,  by  right  of  inheritance^ 
h«  was  possessed  of  a  good  Mtm  of  money ;  lest  the  keeping  of  ft 
should  corrupt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  toward  the  world,  h« 
laid  out  a  great  part  of  it  in  building  a  new  school  in  the  church<« 
yard  of  St.  Paul*?,  dedicated  to  the  child  Jesus:    a  magnificent 
fabric ;  to  which  he  added  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  two  se- 
veral masters :  and  to  thenv  he  allotted  ample  salaries,  that  the/ 
might  teach  a  certain  number  of  boys,  frecy  and  for  the  sake  of 
charity.     He'  divided  the  school  into  four  apartments.     The  first, 
viz,  the  porch  and  entrance,  is  for  catechumens^  or  the  children  to 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion  ;  when  no  child  is  to  [)e 
admitted,  but  what  can  read  and  write.     The  s^econd  apartment 
is  for  the  lower  boys,  to  be  taught  by  the  second  mafter  or  u^ber  : 
the  third  for  the  upper  forms,  under  the  head  master;  which  two 
parlg  of  the  school  are  divided  by  a  curtain,  to  be  drawn  at  ptea^ 
sure.     Over  the  master^s  chair  is  an  image  of  the  child  Jesus  of 
admirable  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching;  whom  all  the  boys, 
going  and  coming,  salute  with  a  short  hymn:  and  there  is  a  repre*<. 
sentation  of  God  the  Father,  saying  Hear  ye  him;  the^c  words 
being  written  at  my  suggestion.     The  fourth,  or  last  apartment,  is 
a  little  chapel  for  divine  service.     The  school  has  no  corners,  ox" 
biding  places  ;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  closet.     The  boys  have  their 
distinct  forms,  or  benches,  one  above  another.     Every  form  holds 
sixteen;  and  he  that  U  head,  or  captain  of  4pch  form,  has  a  Ht;le 
kind  of  desk  by  way  of  pre-eminence.     They  a|re  not  to  admit  all 
boys  of  course  ^  but  to  choose  tiicm  in  according  to  their  parts  and 
oapacitieStf    The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  saw  that  the  grea'e^S 
hopes  and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  the  tffatuing  up 
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of  chiMren  t<»  gooct  letters  and  true  rdigion  :  for  vvtiicb  puipese* 
Jaid  out  an  immense  sum  of  money ;  and  yet  be  vrouUl  mimsi 
one  to  bear  a  share  in  this  expence.    Some  person  having  M 
kgacy  of  I  COT.  sterling  toward  the  fabric  of  the   school,  Li 
Colct  perceived  a  design  in  it,  and»  by  leave  of  the  bUbop. 
that  money  to  be  laid  out' upon  the  vestments  of  tbe  cburdb^ 
TPmiL     After  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  perpeioal  cut  A 
oversight  of  the  estate,  not  to  the  clergy  ;  not  to  the  bishop ;  r^  I 
the  chapter  ;  ner  to  any  great  minister  at  court ;    but  am<mg^: :  I 
married  laymen,  to  the  company  of  Mercers,  meti  of  probiti  i  :| 
repotation*    And  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  oooiBk:  | 
the  trttsti  he  afUwered  to  this  effect : — That  there  was  no  «^r- 
ctHaitay  in  hwnan  affairs  ;  but  for  his  paH^  kefamsd  less  arr^'  ^ 
ta  such  a  Mfy  qf  dtizens,  than  in  of^  other  order   or  degm  C 
mmkindJ' 

The  original  building  was  consumed  by  the  fire  of  b- 
don  in  16t)6,  soon  after  which  the  present  edifice  arose  in  • 
place ;  with  tbe  addition  of  a  library,  and  an  house  on  t^ 
south  end  thereof  for  the  second  master;  whose  dwelll£< 
before,  and  from  the  first  founding  of  tbe  school,  was 
the  Old  Change,  This  house  hath  a  very  handsome  fra.- 
answerable  to  the  high  n^aster's  at  tbe  north  end  oftbc 
school ;  on  which  is  engraven,  jEdes  Prseceftaris  Ores- 
matices. 

St  Paul's  school  is  a  very  singular  and  at  tlie  same  tineft 
very  handsome  edifice.  The  central  building,  in  which  r> 
the  school,  is  of  stone ;  it  is  much  lower  than  the  ends,  id 
lias  only  one  scries  of  windows,  which  are  large,  and  nbeJ 
a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  The  cenffe  i> 
adorned  with  rustic,  and  on  tbe  top  is  a  handsotne  pediment, 
in  which  arc  the  foundei^s  arms  placed  in  a  shield  ;  upon  t< 
apex  stands  a  figure  representing  Learning*  Under  this  pe- 
diment are  two  windows  which  aie  square,  and  on  each  ^ 
are  two  circular  windows  crowned  with  busts,  and  thespa<a 
between  tlicm  are  h'^ndsomely  ornamented  by  work  in  re- 
lievo. Upon  a  level  with  tiie  foot  of  the  |>edia>ent  runsoa 
either  side  a  handsome  balustrade,  on  which  is  placed  oo 
each  side  a  large  bust  with  a  radiant  crowu,  between  tcr« 
ilamiiig  vases. 
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Tlie  sobcHiI  18  Urge  and  s^ctctos^  ornamented  Witb  a  bust 
of    the  foiMder,  by  Bacon ;    of  tite  late  much  res^^6tdl 
high  TtrBStet  Mf.  George  Thickft6sie,  jjlaced  by  a  ^oliirttary 
subscription  of  the  scholars ;  and  by  some  einblematicar  en- 
gravings, the  gift  of  the  late  patron  of  literature  and  tb'al 
arts^  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell.    It  consists  of  eight  classes,* 
or  forms ;   in  the  first  whereof  children  learn  tHeir  rudi^  ^ 
menta ;  and  from  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  iprQ 
advanced  unto  the  other  forms,  tUl  they  rise  to  the  eighth* 
Whence,  being  commonly  made  perfect  grammariausi  g^d 
orators  and  poets,  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greeks  and 
Hebrew,  and  sometimes  in  other  oriental  languages,  they 
remove  to  the  universities;  and  many  of  them  enjoy  exhi- 
^tions,  some  of  ten  pounds  a  year  for  seven  years,  if  they 
contiQue  so  long,  towards  their  maintenance  there,    fbm 
school  16  governed  and  taught  by  three  masters  and  an  as« 
distant.    The  high  master  has  the  manor  house  o^  Stepney'  at- 
tached to  his  situation  as  preceptor. 

The  grand  examination  of  tfie  scholars,  takes  place  after 
Easter,  which  takes  up  two  dnys,  on  the  last  of  which  the 
seniors  of  the  eighth  class  make  theiir  recitations  in  Greek, 
Latin,  EngKsh,  &c.  previously  to  entrance  at  some  coU^e^ 
*  and  the  captain  of  the  school  leaves  it  annually,  with  the 
reward  of  an  exhibition,  unconfined  to  any  college,  of  40L 
per  annum  for  four  years,  and  50/.  for  the  three  succeeding 
years.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven  exlilbitions  be- 
longing to  this  eminent  seminary. 

There  iire,  however,  the  following  necessary  precautions 
by  the  company  of  Mercers : 

"  OaoaRS  made  H  several  court*  o(  a^sislanH,  held  by  the 
woTfhipfuI  Company  of  Mercers,  relative  to  scholars  of  St.  iPaul*s 
school  intending  to  ofler  themselvei  as  caridfdates  for  exhibilions. 

••  1732.  March  16,  Ordered^  that  no  scholar  be  permitted  to 
petition  for  an  exhibi,tion,  who  does  not  lodge  his  petition  in  the 
clerk's  office  one  month  at  leaft  before  the  appofition  court ;  and 
that  Ihe  clerk  coiymuuicate  the  same  to  the  wardens  of  the  school 
for  the  ticbe  bein^. 

••.U54,  March  22.  That  when  any  petitions  are  presented  to 

the  court  of  assistants  for  exhibitions  to  be  granted  to  scholars  edu- 
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cmted  in  this  ficliool,  the  high  master  shall  be  called^Oi  UKlaisi 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  such  scholars  as  shall  have  so  petitiooei. 
,  "  1763,  March  24.  That  no  scholar  who  shall  go  toibe  nsifcr. 
si(y  without  the  consent  6f  the  court  of  assistants^  or  the  sarrejof 
flccomptaht  of  the  school  fbr  the  timebeing»  be  permitted  to  pei^ 
tion  for  any  one  of  the  school  exhibitions. 
'  "  1773,  March*.  That  no  scholar  he  permitted  to pctitlos ii» 
An  exhibition  until  he  shull  have  been  full  four  years  in  the  xkd. 
opon  the  foundation,  by  the  appointment  of  the  sorvejor  dr  ar* 
comptant  for  the  time  being/' 
.  The  gfeat  Sir  Thomas  More>  in  a  letter  to  Seao  Cold, 
competed  his  school  "  to  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy,  ootcf 
which  the  Gi^cians  issued  to  surprize  the  city."  "  In  lie 
manner/*  said  he,  "  out  of  this  youf  school  many  to* 
tome,  th^t  have  mbverted  and  overthrown  all  igDonnce^flt 
rudeness.'^ 

The  following  list  ot  eminent  scholars  will  proTC  tbeiroti 
of  Sir  Thomas's  encomium : 

Thomas  Lupset,  an  eminent  teacher  of  Greek  atOxfoni. 
died  1531. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny,  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VIII. 

Sir  William  Paget,  lo^d  Beaudesert,  privy  couuselfer 
to  four  successive  princes^,  died  1563. 

Sir  Edward  North,  lord  North,  priVy  coonseDor,  i^ 
1565. 

John  Lelan^,  the  eminent  antiquary. 

William  Whitaker,  D.  D.  regius  professor  of  ii^M 
in  Cambridge,  the  champion  for  the  Protestant  rtl^Ktf 
'against  cardinal  Bellarmine.    * 

William  Camden,  author  of  the  Britannia. 

William  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  antiquary,  »n<l|** 
thor  of  a  "  Commentary  on  Antoninus'9  Itincraiy/'  ^^ 
J.657. 

John  MiltoN. 

Sir  Peter  Pett,  an  Eminent  civilian,  dne  of  the  »^ 
members  of  the  Royal  Society. 

ftr  Charles  Sc arbohouch.    Sa  under  Sarber's  UfS^ 
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Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  AdmiraUy^  l«3, 
fiiTid  collector  of  the  Pepysian  library,  Cambridge. 

Samuel  Johnson/  an  eminent  divine,  and  sufferer  in  the 
reign  of  James  tl. 

Benjamin  Calamv,  D.  D.  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry* 

Dr.  Richard  Meqgot,  dean  of  Winlchester,  and  canon 
of  M^indsor,  1692. 

Thomas  Smith,  A.  M.  public  librarian  at  Cambridge,  and 
author  of  several  eminent  works. 

'William  Nicholls,  D.  D.  an  excellent  scholar  and 
oritic, 

RicHAKD  Blondell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
of  his  time,  died  1718. 

Sir  Thomas  Davies,  lord  mayor  of  London,  1677^  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  Monument ;  his  knowledge  was  so 
universal  that  he  was  able  to  converse  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, in  their  several  languages. 

'  Humphrey  Gower,  D,  D.  master  of  St.  John^s  college, 
and  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  died  1%01 

Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  the  excellent  aqthor  of  the  Com* 
panion  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,  &c.* 

Richard  Cumberland^  bishop  of  Peterborough,  died 
1718, 

George  Doddington,  Esq.  tre^urer  of  the  Navy,  one 
©f  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &o.  died  1720. 

Dr.  Thomas  Tooke,  the  femous  master  of  the  grammar' 
school  at  Bishop^s  Stortford,  where  he  died  in  1720. 

Charles,  duke  ef  Manchester,  died  1721. 

John,  duke  of  Marlborpugh. 

Sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney  gene^aL 

Dr.  George  Hooper,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Dr.  Samuel  Bradford,  bishop  of  Bristol. 

Dr.  John  Leng,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  right  hon.  Spencer  Comptok,  speaker  of  the  Hbuse 
of  Commons.  '  • 

Spencer  Cowper,  chief  justice  of  Chester. 

Thomas  Bentley,  L.L.  D.  Trinity  college,  Cambridgc- 
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'  Ik.  Aluws  Clakk,  d^w  of  WiDtM. 
Jamss,  earl  of  Oehbv. 
Sir  l^ATHAHWl*  FtOYp. 
Roger  Gale,  Esq.  Rev.  Chakles  Gai«£,  Samuel  Gau» 

Ssq.  all  eminent  antiquariea. 

Rev.  Dr.  (7E£gG)  m^ter  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Rev.  James  Johnsoi^,  L.L.  D.  cbancellar  of  Elj*. 

Algebkon,  earl  of  Moktrath. 

Francis  Motteux,  Esq. 

Dr.  Henry  Newcome,  Hackney. 

Charles,  earl  of  Orrery,  the  etiligbtened  philosopher. 

R^v,  John  Strype,    vicar  of  Low  Layton ;   editor  of 
,  Stow's  Hislory  of  ^London,    and  other  valuable  works  io 
English  History. 

Rey.  dean  Sykes. 

Sir  John  Strange,  master  of  the  Rolls. 

Dr.  £dm<7ND  Halley. 

Georqe  TmcKNEssE  ToucHET,  lord  Audley^  napfaevto 
the  late  high  master. 

The  late  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger. 

Sir  THo^f  AS  Trowbridge,  admiral,  and  one  of  the  hri& 
of  tbe  Admiralty. 
^     Thomas  Taylor,  the  platonic  philosopher,  &c. 

These  great  men  were  educated  under  the  care  of  Wn^ 
LI  AM  LiLYE,  the.  first  high  master,  and  partly  editor  of  tb 
latin  grammar,  which  still  goes  by  hi«  name.  He  Ad 
1$22.  JOH10  HiTWYSE,  ^n  eminent  grammarian  and  critic, 
part  editor  of  Propria  q^4s  maribus,  jis  in  presently  and 
3u0  Genus  J  &c.  He  died  1 532.  Richard  Jones,  died 
1549,  whom  Polydore  Vergil,  calls  '^  a  maQ  eqmJlj 
learned  and  madest^^'  Thomas  FR££MAn,  appoimed  154P. 
John  Cook,  M*  A.  1559.  W|L|.iam  Maum,  editor  of  S? 
Thomas  Chaloner*s  De  RcipubL  Jnglarum^  in  Latin  verse. 
JoHit  Harrison,  the  great  antiquary,  medalist,  and  Ims- 
torian.  William  Mulcaster,  appointed  1596,  an  emi- 
nent rabbinical  scholar,  and  orientalist.  Alexander Giu, 
a^ppointed  1608.  He  ^rqte  Logonomia  \  for  amending  and 
xectifying  English  literature,   and   died  1635.      His  soo, 
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He  was  the  best  Latio  poet  of  his  time.    John  l«A»0|U|iy, 

appoiated  1640,   an  excellent  linguist,   grapmiuriiiQ^  his^ 

torian,   cosippgrapher^   and  artist,      (fe  died  }651*     Sa^p 

^uEh  Cromleholme,  in  whose  time  the  s<:bool  was  d^ 

stroyed  by  the  great  fire.    He  w^s  an  universal  ^holar,  ta4 

brought  up  many  learned  men.     Tl|0MA$  CAtE,'  JD.  J>.  Md 

F.  H.  S.  appointed  1672,  afterwards  dean  of  Yqrk,  9  very 

judicious  antiquary,   and  the  correspondent  of  the  -moat 

eminent  literati.     He  wrote  the  inscriptions  on  the  Moeu« 

nient.     John  Postli&thwayte,  M.  A.  appointed  16^7^  hjf 

the  express  recommendation  of  archbishop  Tenisony*  to  tht 

Mercer's  Company,  oii  account  of  his  excellent  conduct  as 

master  of  the  gramms^r  school  of  St-  Martin  in  the  FieUSf 

founded  by  that  prelate.    He  bequeathed  the  rectory  of 

Denton,  in  Nbrfolk,   of  about  900/.  value,  to  fi^llows  of 

Merton  College,  Oxford,  at  the  discretion  of  his  patron 9  the 

archbishop,  and  his  successors.;   Philip  Ascough^  M.Am 

appointed   1713.      Benjamin  Morl4NP^    F.R.  S.    1721* 

Timothy  Crjjmpe,  A-  M.  1733.  .  George  Charles,  A.  ii^ 

George  Thicknesss,  Assistant,  1737,  high  master,  1748^ 

On  his  resignation  in  H^^O,  succeeded  the  present  wortbjr 

high  master,  Richard  Roberts,  D.  D. 

Besides  the  privileges  which  the  young  gentlemen  of  St» 
PauPs  enjoyed,  there  was  one  which  is  not  generally  known* 
It  was  usual  on  the  ^ve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  after  the  ]oni 
mayor  and  aldermen  had  rode  through  the  fair,  for  them  tQ 
go  to  Christ's  Hospital,  were  they  had  a  disputation  between 
the  scholai*s  of  St.  PauPs  school,  St.  Anthony^s  school,  and 
those  of  the  hospital,  for  whom  were  provided  three  ex« 
ercises ;  thd  rewards  to  the  victors  were,  for  the  first,  9, 
silver  pen,  gilt,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  the 
master  had  a  reward  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence;  fof 
the  second  a  silver  pen,  partly  gilt,  valued  at  four  sbillsngSy 
and  tl)e  master  had  a  reward  of  five  shillings  in  money  ;  for 
the  third  a  silver  pen  was  provided  of  the  valuo  of  three 
shillings,  and  the  master  had  a  premium. of  four*sbillings« 
There  were  two  masters  of  artSj  as  judges,  who  had  each 

for 
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for  Iris  attendance  the  presenlf  of  a  silrer  rule,  Taloedar-*: 
shillings  and  eight-pence.  The  disputations  being  ntjc  . 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  entered  the  baFl  ia  which  t^> 
children  commonly  dined,  where  they  partook  of  fruit  z:i 
wine,  and  then  departed.  In  the  j-ear  1555,  the  prizes  wer- 
distributed^  first  to  St.  Anthony •s  school,  second  to  iJt.Pa'ii? 
and  third  to  Christ's*  Hospital  *. 

St.  Paul^  school  has  a  library  of  valuable  books,  cfr:'} 
the  .grateful  donation?  of  gentlemen  educated  there. 

We  are  informed  by  Stow,  that  near  the  school,  an  tV' 
Borth  side,  was  antrendy  ^*  aclochiery  or  bell  bouse,  f<~':r 
feet  square,  built  of  stone;  and,  in  the  same,  a  r}.< 
strong  frame  of  timber,  with  four  bells,  the  greatest  k 
had  ever  heard.  These  were  called  J^sus  BelLsy  and  br- 
longed  to  Jesus  ohapcl.  The  cloohier  had  a  great  spire  J. 
timber,  covered  with  lead,  with  the  image  of  St.  Pad  cni 
the  top;  but  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  Miles  Partnd:e, 
knight,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  common  speec':: 
then  was,  that  he  set  100/.  upon  a  cast  at  dice,  against  it. 
and  won  the  clocbier  and  bells  of  the  king.  And  tbep, 
causing  the  bells  to  bo  broken  as  they  hung,  the  rest  wi= 
pulled  down,  and  broken  also.    This  maq  was  aftcnrari^ 

•  Stow't  Annali,  p»  627.  Hentyner^  ift  hit  "  Journey  to  England, ' 
iQ  ii\e  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  yaries  this  ceremony.  He  |aj»,  th3< 
**  Every  yearc  i:  is  usual  for  the  lord  mayor  of  Londooe  to  ride  i-&^ 
8mithefielde,  attended  by  twelve  principal  aldermen»  dressed  in  thrir 
scarlet  gowns  ^nd  robes,  and  whenever  he  goes  abroade  a  scepter,  thr 
Is  to  say,  a  mace  and  cap,  are  bprne  before  him.  He  is  at  all  tlsti 
obliged  to  live  so  magnificently,  that  foreigner  or  native  is  vi.*eIcome  to  ^*> 
taUe,  where  is  great  plenty.  When  the  yeariy  fair  is  proclaiined  a  test 
is  pitchedi  and  after  the  ceremony  is  over  the  nvob  begin  to  wreitle  b: 
fbre  them,  two  at  a  time,  and  the  conquerors  are  rewarded  by  them  .-5 
money  thro\vn  from  the  tent.  After  this  a  parcel  of  live  rabbits  arr' 
fumed  lose  in  the  crowd,  and  hunted  by  boys  with  great  noise,  at  whic^ 
tho  mayor  and  aldermen  do  much-  besport  tbcin  selves.  Before  this  t^m^ 
tlicre  was  an  old  custom  for  the  scholars  of  London  to  meet  at  this  tVs- 
fivaly  at  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  dispute  in  logic  and  gramn^iir, 
upon  a  bank  under  a  tree  :  the  best  of  them  were  rewarded  with  siNc 
bows  and  arrows." — The  latter  was  certainly  the  most  rational  andti 
fying  amusement. 
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e^^cc'iited  on  ToWer  Hjll  for  matters  concerning  tjic  dtilfe  of 
r^^vmersety  in  the  year  1551,  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI." 

From  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard  w  occed  to  Cheapdiie^ 
L>3^  the  Old  Change,  atid  return  to  the  comm^noemcat  oi 
ti^is  part  of  our  perambulation  at  Friday  Street.  -    ;  \{ 

End  of  the  Eighth  Rovt£. 
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j^>am  Sh  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Chwch  Yard^  to  Jjtidgai^ 
Street^  Siationer*s  Hall,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  R0W4 
Jifewgate  JMarket,  Ivy  Lane,  Lovers  Court,  Panniefi 
AUejf,  Newgatt  Street,  Chris fs  Hospital,  St.  Bar^ 
tholomew^s  Priory^  darter  House,  Smithfeld^  St.  Bar^ 
ihclomexo's  Hospital,  Ludgate,  Cmnpter,  Newgate  Prison^ 
Ludgate^  New  Bridge  Street^  Blackfriar^s  Bridge,  Fleet 
Markety  Fleet  Prison,  OJul  Skinner  Street,  closing  thg 
Account  of  the  City  of  London,  East  of  FleH  Brooke 

St*  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL, 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  tliis  niagm- 
ficent  fabric,  the  nature  of  the  subject  enjoins  us  tb 
insert  a  few  hUtoHcal  notices,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  diocese  of  London. 

It4ppcar9  from  remote  history,  that  among  the  heatbeq$ 
London  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  its  ilamen ;  an4 
ithen  Lucius  assumed  the  government,  he  ordered  an  em* 
Ibassy  to  pope  Eleutherius,  requesting  him  to  send  learned 
and  devout  persons  to  indrufb  his  subjects  in  the  doctrinet 
of  Christianity.  *  The  pope  complying  with  bis  desire,  Lon- 
don was  constituted  an  archbishopric,  and  was  governed  by 
ftixteen  prelates;  and  this  government  continued  till  th^ 
Dioclesian  persecutibni  reduced  the  country  ag;ain,to  pa- 
gamsm* 
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Tbe  diristiabg  haViog  been  chased  into  €at  mounttinor' 
parts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall^  and  the  other  pnmncesn^ 
inhabited  by  Saxons,  continuing  Pagans^^ndoced  pc^< 
Grqgory  the  Great*,  taaim  at  the  conversion  of  those  p 
pie,  and  for  tiiat  purpose  deputed  Augustine  and  hb  bre- 
thren to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith;  one  of  tbr 
Was  appointed  bishop  of  London,  and  Ethelbert,  king  t* 
Kent,  their  encourager,  built  the  church  of  St.  Pkalio'i^ 
3rear  619.  We  are  not,  however,  to  consider  this  temple  a 
divine  worship,  as  any  other  than  a  plain  mean  stractn?< 
the  thne  had  not  arrived,  when  they  were  to  be  ornameore: 
tfith  rich  carvings,  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  tir 
were  only  beautified  with  sincere  devotions,  arid  they  ff3^ 
only  houses  of  wood  perforated  with  holes  to  adimt  m 
Jight,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  tbe  churcb 
were  so  inconvenient  and  comfortless,  that  wfaeo  cvJ'-^ 
were  lighted  to  be  set  before  the  relics,  ihcy  were  ofies 
blown  out  by  the  wind  through  tbe  holes  and  cbinb;^ 
that,  to  preserve  the  church  lights,  tbe  king  first  inTeo»i 
lanthoms  by  an  ingenious  composure  of, thin  horn  snd  ^od 
8tone  buildings  were  not  known  tiil  the  year  680,  wheo  Be- 
nedict, abbot  of  Wiremoutb,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durta2, 
brought  skilful  ivorkmen  to  btiild  his  church  of  stone,  i^- 
crordiug  to  the  Roman  strle,  and  introduced  glass  vindc^^ 
as  an  additional  improvement. 

In  consequence  of  St.  Paul's  church  being  tbe  first  k ' 
in  this  province,  it  was  denominated  the  motha*  churckf^' 
its  being  the  cathedra ^  or  seat  of  tbe  bishop,  it  as»uro«l^''' 
name  of  Cathedral,  and  obtained  various  privileges  oo  »^ 
count  of  these  distinctions. 

The  fdunder  gav«  to  the  suppk>rt  of  tbis  cburck,  li* 
manor  of  Tillingbam,  in  Essex  ;  and  Erk^wald,  oneot  ^^ 
early  bishops,  bestowed  great  expence  upon  tbe  catW**' 
about  the  year  675,  by  augmenting  its  revenues,  and  P^ 
curing  to  it  ample  privileges. 

It   obtained    several   immunities   from   Kenied,  ^^^ 
of   Merciaj'king  Athelsian  endowed  it  witb  dircff'"*'' 

•  See  VoL  I.  p.  43.  '         . 
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sillies;  as  clid  aho  Edgar  and  hU  queco,  which  we^e  con* 
liYmed  by.  Ethelred  and  Canute,  after  which  Edward  the 
Oonfessor  bestowed  on  it  two  lordships ;  all  which  William 
the  Conqueror  not  only  confirmed,  but  granted  several  new 
Jprivilege^  and  immunities.  William  de  Belmeis  gave  to  the 
<:arjions  of  this  cathedral  the  church  of  St.  Pancfas/with  all 
the  tfthe ;  Osbert  de  Camera  gave  lands  and  houses  in  Hng- 
g:cn  Lane,  and  many  other  donations  were  bestowed  in  the 
endowment  of  the  cathedral*. 

This  church,  with  most  part  of  the  city,  being  burnt, 
was  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  the  reparation  carried  on  by 
IVIaurtce,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  his  death,  A.  D.  1107, 
^lnd  continiied  by  hi^  sticcessor,  bishop  Belmeis,  who  was  so  . 
5^ealous  in  the  performance,  that  be  gave  all  his  revenue  to 
the  pious  work,  complcating  the  walls,  and  enlarging  and 
inclosing  the  cemetery. 

This  church  was  a^ain  damaged  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that^ 
liappened  January  1135,  and  burnt  from  London  Bridg^  to 
'the  church  Of  the  Danes.  By  the  contribution  of  Roger 
Niger,,  bi.shop  of  London,  and  many  well  disposed  persons 
throughout  England  and  Ireland,  pursuant  to  the  letters 
liortatory  of  several  bishops,  wlfo  gave  also  encouragement 
by  indulgences.  The  steeple  was  finished  in  1222,  the  old 
vho'ir  in  I i  10, and  thechnrch  in  1 283.  -  In  the  year  1251 ,  the 
Now  Work  was  began  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  to  which 
Ilcnry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  a  considerable  donof> 
llalpli  Baldock,  bishop  of  London,  gave  also  two  hondred 
mnrks^  and  left  considerable  donations  by  will  toward  the 
completion.  In  the  year  1256*,  the  new  cross'  began  to  be 
built;  and  to  prevent  defiling  the  church  with  excre- 
ment, &c.  bishop  Brayln-ook,  annc  Dom.- 1400,  fHrohibited 
xh?.  indecency  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1444,  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, the  steeple  was  fired  by  lightning  in  the  middle  of  the 
spire^  which  tvas  again  repaired,  and  the  spacious  vane  put 
up,  fl?7wol462.  In  155  3,  the  vane  was  taken  down  tote 
repaired,  when  it  was  found  to  be  of  copper,  gilt  over,  the 
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length  of  which  (l>eing  the  figure  of  an  eagle)  from  the  bi^ 
to  the  tail  was  four  feet,  and  the  breadth  over  the  m;- 
three  feet  and  an  half. 

June  the  4th  1561,  the  spire  was  again  fired  by  lightniK, 
beginning  about  three  yards  from  the  top,  and  in  tbespict 
of  four  hours  the  whole  was  consumed,  together  with  it 
roof  of  the  church,  &c. 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  order  for  its  speedy^  reparatKn; 
and  as  an  example  to  animate  and  incUiie  otMn  to  cci- 
tribute  freely,  out  of  her  own  purse  she  gave  one  thoww^ 
marks  in  gold,  and  also  one  thousancyo^  of  timber.  IV 
citizens  of  London  contributed  3247/,  \^s.  2{rf.  Tbeclerfj 
of  the  province  of  Cantcrburyl46l/.  1  »%.Sd. ;  V^ch,  ^ 
the  considerable  donations  of  the  :bisK^^cif  wiAWj  ^ 
two  lord  chief  justices,  and  the  d^^j^f^  agg^^ 
^  amounted  to  6702/.  1  "*w.  4{d.  These  snppHcs  "ftabW  tb? 
chapter  to  i^epair  tbt:  roof  4-*ffectyaUy  id  1566  pint  the  re 
erectionof  die  steeple  was  not  attempted  lill  rii#  year  \t^i 
which,  from  various  circunistatices,  was  raidered  aborti^' 
but  in  iSil,  7  Ca7\  L  a  new  commission  was  issued  W 
the  repair  of  the  church  and  slet-ple,  toward  which  na^J 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  contributed  largely-  InigoJca^s 
began  the  work,  and  the  housies  near  the  church  were  cob- 
pounded  for  and  deniolUhed  ;  toward  which,  from  thc)^ 
1631  to  1643,  inclusive,  there  was  received  101,330/.  4;.^ 
The  walls  and  roof  were  now  covc^ited  with  lead,  boi  i^ 
civil  wars  were  destructive  to  this  and  tJther  buildings  of  tbf 
kind ;  the  revenues  of  the  dean  and  chapter  seized  by  ord^ 
of  parliament ;  the  stalls  in  the  choir  were  taken  awa}  >  ^ 
marble  pavement  torn*  up,  .monuments  defaced,  cootnrr 
to  the  proclamation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  &c,  sawpits  f^ 
dug  in  the  church,  which  afterwards  was  frequently  (^' 
•"  verted  to  horse  quarter  for  soldiers,  and  in  many  ^ 
suffered  to  tumble  down  for  want  of  repair*. 

In  this  state  the  edifice  remained  till  the  restoratiooo 
episcopacy,  Vith  that  of  king  Charles  II.  anm  1660,  ^ 
instead   of  being   repaired,   and   the   q>ire  finished)  ^ 
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4)*)iinal  conflagration  of  moit  part  of  the  building  within  th« 
walls  in  1666,  put  a  period  to  all  hopes  of  its  being  restored* 

This  church  was  in  form  of  a  long  cross,  the  materials 
chiefly  stone  and  timber  with  lead.  In  the  middle  of  th6 
roof  was  a  stately  spire,  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  world  ; 
being  in  altitude  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet,  be- 
sides that  of  the  tower,  which  w&s  two  hundred  and  sixty 
more,  so  that  the  height  of  the  whole  steeple  was  five  hun-^ 
dred  and  thirty-four  feet.  The  length  of  the  church  was 
•ix  hundred  and  ninety  fe^;  bfeadth  one  hundred  and 
thirty ;  altitude  of  the  west  part  one  hundred  and  two;  of 
the  east  eigbty«eight ;  avw  of  the  ground  plot  three  acres 
and  4  half;  the  h^li  of  the  spire  could  contain  ten  bushels 
of  com ;  feogth  of  tho  cross  fifteen  febt ;  breadth  six  *. 

Among  the  great  personages  bucied  in  the  old  church, 
were  tb5  following ;  numbered  as  they  were  placed : 

1 .  Erkeowald,  bishop  of  London,  a  groat  benef^^tpr  tp  this 
church.  ann0  700. 

Q.  Seba,  king  of  the  East  Saxons. 

5«  Ethelredt  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  anrio  1017. 

4.  William  the  Norman,  bishop  oF  London^  a  man  famout  in 
wisdom  and  holiness,  preferred  by  Edward  th^  Confessoi:  to  Lq 
bishop  of  London ;  and  not  long  after,  for  his  pf udence  and  fide- 
lity, admitted  to  be  of  council  to  Willian)  tlic  Conqueror,  of 
whom  he  obtained  great  privilc;>es  for  the  city.  He  oontim^ed 
bishop  twenty  year«,  and  died  a/tno  Christi,  1070. 

To  whose  memory  the  city,  in  gratitude,  erected  marble 
monuments. 

And  there  was  an  inscription  afterwards  fixed  to  a  pilhir  nex^. 
his  grave ;  termed,  *  The  revival  of  a  most  worthy  prelates 
remembrance  ;*  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  worthy  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Barkham,  lord  mayor,  anno  1629. 

5.  Roger  Niger,  bishop  of  London,  ob.  Octoh.  1241. 

6.  Thomas  de  Evre,  L.L.  D.  dean  of  St*  Papl's. 

*  DugdUle.  Stow  tayi,  that  the  altitude  of  the  stone  work  of  th« 
steeple  and  spire  were  e^ch  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  which  is  but 
ftve  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  that  the  length  of  the  church  was  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty  |  and  ahi* 
lu^e  of  the  body  of  the  church  one  hundred  and  ^fiy  feet. 
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7.*}M'ii  of  Gaomt,  dtfke  of  Lancaster^  ob.  an.  13^. 

8.  Sir  Simon  Bur]ey»  kpig^it  banneret,  o6.1399. 

9.  Sir  John  Poultney,   four  times  lord  mayor  of  London,  ^ 
1330,  &c. 

Ho.  Sir  John  de  Chicgwell.  six  times  lord  mayor  of  Lombs.    | 

11.  Richard  Newport,  bishop  of  London,  anno  1318. 

12.  John  Cheshull,  bishop  of  London,  oima  1279. 

13.  Adam  dq  filerie,  lord  mayor  of  London. 

14.  The  duichess  of  Bedford,  si>ter  to  Philip  dufcf  of  Bargd; 
15.,  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  ob.  an.  I569. 

16.  Alexander  Nowell,  D.  D.  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  c*.  m, 
!?•  Sir  Francis  Walsmgliam,  ob.  Aprils,    1590. 

18.  Sir  John  Wrjllcy,  secretary  of  Ihe  cc^uniriT,  ind  J-stfS  * 
cretary  to  queen  Llizabelh;  al^a  cbapcellor  of  the  ord^  '^^ 
Garter,  ob.  anno  \595, 

19.  Dr.  John  Col^^t,  dean  of  St.  fmV^,  ajid  fomde:  ^:Si^a^» 
schooU 

20.  Sir  William  Cakain,  aWernianp  sbeiilf  of  L--  ^".  ^' 
Oct.  20,   1626 

2t.  Sir  ^ichola-i  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  tbc  great  *€iL  '-  •^'•' 
32.  Sir  Chrislf>pher  Hailosu      He  wa^s  for  hi^  ^r^^^-  :  ^'^''^ 
merit,  by  quecjj  ElizLAbellij  pn^invsed  m  be  out  or  h^f  ""  *^ 
peAnoner»9  captain  of  her  guards;  vice  chatob^rbin,  i:  P^^^ 
,  counsellor;  anci,  lastly,  lord  cbancdlor  of  England. 
2Sv  Sir  Thomas  Heneiigc,  />//,  Octob.  17,   139  k 
24.  John  ijimer,  bishop  of  Lf>nd on,  159 1. 
5J5.  Richard  Fklchcr,  bt??hop  of  London,   1 596- 
f6.  Michat!  Narbcjri>v\%  bishop  ai   Lotidan,  rtre«o  15<j1» 

27.  Rober.t  B fewer,  dean  of^f  Paul's. 

28.  Ilobert  Braybrook,    bisho|x  of  London,   madcfo^^' 
celior,  oh.  anno  j  404-. 

29.  John  Stokesley,  bi.<l)op  of  London,  ob.  anno  ISS9. 

SO.  Jphn  King,  bishofi  of  London,  having  only  a  pla«»  "^^ 
over  him,  and  the  wdird  iffour^aw  insculped,  accordia^^ 
rection  of  his  will.       • 

31.  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  anno  1310.  ^ 

32.  Valentine  Carey,  D.  D.  formerly  dean  of  this  cburct.  »• 
afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter*   1626.  ^       ^ 

.  S3.  Dr.  Donne,  dean,  1631.  in  his  shroUd,  standing  er«<^^^' 


leet  In  an  urn,  and  placed  \n  a  piche« 
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lli.  sir  Jof/h  B^auchatnp,  comtabfe  of  Sovet  casfle^  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Porif,  and  knight  of  the  Qarter;  son  of  Guy  Bean* 
crhamp, -earl  of  Warwick,  oh.armo  135S, 

35,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Shrewsburyf  wife  of  the  victorioui 
warrior  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Ob.  1.4'  June,  1 468. 

56.  Sir  Allen  Boxhull,  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  cus* 
tos  of  the  hresis  and  parksof  Clarendon,  ^nd  Knight  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter* 

37.  John  Nevil,  lord  Latimer,  whose  widow,  litdy  Catharine 
Par,^was  laft  wife  to  Henry  the  8th.  Ob,  Amo  1542. 

38.  Dr.  Thomas  Ly nacre,  physician  to  Henry  VI IL  1521-- 

39.  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  L.  L,  D.  vic^r  general,  and  chancels 
lor  io  the  bishop  of  London. 

40.  Thoma*s  Kemp,  bishop  of  London  fortj  years,  ob,  anno  1489. 

41.  RichaMVaughan,  bishop' of  London,  ob*  an^olGOl. 

42.  Richard  Pttz  James^  bishop  of  London,  ob,  ar{no  1621. 

43.  Mr.  Wiltlam  Liffy,  famous  for  being  the  author  of  the  Gramt 
jfcar  used  in  all  our  sc)ioqIs,  and  first  h|gh  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  cb.  1522. 

44.  Thomas  Ravis,  bishop  of  London,  1 4  Dec.  ob,  anilo  1609. 

45.  Sir  William  Detbick,  son  and  b^r  of  Sif  GUbert  Dethick. 
^(h  Garter  principal  Kings  at  Arms. 

*     46.  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyke,  ob^  anno  1641.     Aged  4d2. 

The  ornaments  of  this  cathedral  exceeded  thosfe  of  every 
church  in  the  kingdom.  The  h^h  altar  in  the  east  part  of 
the  choiry  stood  between  two  columna^  and  was  adorned  with 
jewellery.  It  was  alsosurroundecl  with  images  most  beauti* 
fully  wrought,  and  covered  with  a  canopy  of  wood  curiously 
depicted  with  the  representation  of  saints  and  angels:  The 
picture  of  St.  Paul,  richly  executed,  and  placed  in  a  taberna- 
cle of  wood  cm  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar,  was  a  mas« 
terly  performance,  and  cost  12/.  6^.  painting  in  the  year, 
13^8.  On  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  above  the  high  altar, 
stood  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald;  adorned  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  amongst  which  was  a  sapphire  given  by 
Hichard  de  Preston,  that  was  pretended  to  do  great  cures 
by  touching  sore  eyes.  Against  a  pillar  in  the  body  of  the 
church  there  stood  a  most  beautiful  image  of  the  virgin  Mary  > 
j^fort;  which  tbere  tn^as  kept  df  lamp  continually  burning,  and 
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jtn  stntliem  was  sfing  cVery  day,  supported  by  a»  estate  let 
ibr  ibat  purpose  b/John  Btnnet,  bisbop  of  Bath  tod  WoDi 
In  the  center  stood  a  large  proM,  and  towards  the  north  doa 
a  crucifix,  at  wbioh  offerings  were  made;  and  gmdyii< 
creased  the  revenue  of  the  dean  and  canons.  In  tlie  to^ 
was  a  fine  dial,  with  an  angd  pointing  to  the  hour. 

Tlie  chapds,  chantries,  monuments,  inscriptioDSy  m- 
rersaries,  and  all  structures  in  and  about  the  oH  chnrcli. 
are  amply  minuted  in  Sir  VV^Jiam  Dugdale's  Histonr  oi 
this  cathedral. 

The  OLD  Chapte^uhousk,.  situate  on   the  south  side  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  likewise  a  building  of  great  note;  aswastbe 
CLP  CROSS,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  diurcb  van!, 
en  the  north  side,  where  it  was.antiently  the  custom  to  pr^c^ 
publicly.    Facing  the  cross  stood  the  Chaekei  Hoose,  ia 
which  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  decenlijr  piled  tofetber. 
lu  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  one  thou^nc^  hoods  of  tiieseft^ 
mains  of  mortality  were  removed  to  Finsbury  fidds,  aodbi) 
in  a  moorish  plaqe,  and  so  mneh  earth  was  raised  over  tfa^* 
as  served  for  a  foimdation  to  diree  windmills,  whence  it  m 
called  Windmill  Hill.     The  cbame)  itself^  with  Sicriif^ 
Ion's  Chapel,  tlie  Library,  and  qther  chapels,  &c.  adjoiuii?. 
with  their  materials,  were  pulled  down,  by  order  of  Edwmi. 
dn^e  of  Somerset,    lord  protector,  and  converted  to  tk 
building  of  Son^ersqt  House  iu  the  Strand.      At  the  »ffl^ 
tiqje  was  demolished,  a  very  antient  chapel  founded  bj^^ 
bert  Becket,  portreeve  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  ting^' 
pi»eu,  and  situate  in  a  place  at  that  time  known  by  tbeotf^ 
of  PARDojj-CHVROii  Hauch,  to  the  east  of  the  bishop**!"^ 
lace.    In  this  chapel  had  been  interred,  several  personagesi 
whose  monnments,  according  to  Stow,  for  curious  voAfflW- 
ship,  surpassed  tbosf?  of  the  cathedral  itself;  andoQ^*^''* 
was  ix)urtf ayed  th^  iJanc^  of  J)eatk^  by  Holbein^  in  ifflitt^eo 
<?f  the  same  subject  in  the  cloister  of  the  chwrph  of  HoJf  ''*' 
BopcntSs,  at  Paris;  the  French  verses  were  transl^tdl  i^** 
explanatory  manner  by  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Barf.  ^ 
other  building  was  the  Clochicr  or  Bell  Tower y  which  «* 
sacril^iously  gambled  away  tq  Sir  Mil^  Partridge  by  tfc 
€^^scieiitims  Henry  V  III. 


*nie  pjCrish'  churcli  of 

St.  GllEGORT, 
si.ntient1y  a  rectory^  was  situate  at  the  south  west  angle  of 
St.  PftuPs  cathedral;  and  took  its  name  from  Gregory  the 
Great,  biahop  of  Rome. 

Xhis  is  one  of  the  peculiars  belonging  to  the  dean  ^f)4 
cliapter  of  St.  Paulas,  where  they  are  both  patrons  and  ordi- 
naries; anditiisnot  charged  with  first  fruits  and  tenths,  but 
only  with  procurations  yearly  to  the  dean  and  chapter  afore-* 
said.  After  its  union  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen^s,  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  was  laid  open  to  St.  Paul's  church  yard. 

Over  this  church  stood  one  of  the  cathedral  towers,  deno- 
Kiinated  The  Lollard^s  Tower,  the  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  those  v<rho  disbelieved  the  absurdities  of  Komish  sui< 
perstition,  and  the  scene  of 

<'  Many  a  midnight  murder !'' 

til  1511,  Hicbard  Hunn,  merchant-taylor,  in  cfonsequencc 
•f  a  dispute  respecting  the  burial  df  a  child,  was  seized  iMi  . 
account  of  heresy ;  the  confirmation  of  which  was,  that  cn^ 
of  WicklifTs  books  was  found  in  his  house.     Bishop  Titt* 
James,  committed  him,  on  this  slender  accusation ;  he  wa» 
afterwards  found  hanging  in  Lollard's  Tower,  and  immediately 
accused  of  suicide.     The  coconer,  however,  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  business^  discovered  that  the  poor  man's  iiecli 
had  been   broken  by  means  of   an   iron  chain,   and   that 
Dr.  Horsey,  the  bishop*s  chancellor,  the  siimner,  and  the 
bell  ringer  were  concerned  in  the  murder,     ^he  bishop,  by 
his  protection  of  these  associates,  evinced  his  own  coneem 
in  the  death  of  Hunn;  but  Henry  VIII.  though  he  pardoned 
the  murder,  fined  the  delinquents  to  the  amount  of  1500/. 
which  was  distributed  among  the  deceased's  children ;  but  Fitz- 
James  determined  that  no  mere}*  should  be  shewn  to  Hunn'» 
carcase;  he  and  several  prelates  agreed  that  he  had  been  an 
obstinate  heretic,  and  therefore  it  was  solemnly  adjudg^  thai 
his  dead  body  should  be  burnt,  which  was  executed  inSmkli- 
field,  sixteen  days  after  his  death. 

HThila 
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While  we  ate  about  the  account  of  ifae  anient  ctthefei. 
ii  may  be  necessary  that  We  entertain  our  readen  wkb  tk 
j(>rigin  of  the  proverb 

"  DiNikG  WITH  DuKfe  Humphrey.*' 

j^any  ignorant  persons  entertained  a  DOtion  thatRomphr^. 
duke  of  Glocester,  had  beert  buried  in  St.  Paulas,  idsuid  d 
St.  Alban's;  and  therefore  the  idlers  on  St.  Andrew's  day 
bad  a  solemn  meeting  at  the  tomb  df  Sir  John  BeaanwcK 
which  they  had  mistaken  for  that  of  the  duke!,  where  tb: 

f>rofes8ed  to  do  h'6mage  to  his  memory  as  his  senrants  sV 
iegc  people,  and  nominally  invited  themselves  w  dinner  r.: 
the  good  duke^  in  right  of  their  various  supposed  ofc^. 
"  likewise,  on  May.day,"  saysMunday,  **  tankard  beare" 
^ate^men,  and  some  other  of  the  like  quality  besides,  vo: 
come  to  the  tomb  early  in  the  morning,  and  d^lirer  serrict- 
iable  presentations  at  the  monuml^nt,  by  strewing  heifas,  sL<i 
Bprinkling  fair  water  on  it;  as  in  the  duty  of  servants,^ 
according  to  their  degrees  and  changes  in  office.  Bcu' 
Mr.  Stow  hath  discreetly  advjsed  such  as  arc  so  merrily  u^- 
Iposed,  or  iJimply  profipss  tllemaelves  to  serve  duke  Humpirr. 
in  St.  Paul's,  if  the  punishment  of  losing  their  dinners  i!a- 
there  be  not  sufficient  for  them,  they  should  be  sent  to  St.^ 
ban's,  to  answet  there  for  their  disobedience,  and  long  a^ 
^encefrom  their  so  highly  well  deserving  lord  and  maitr. 
because,  in  their'  merry  disposition^  they  please  so  to  ca' 
bim/^ 

This  was  not  the  Only  act  of  profanation,  which  was  tna^ 
^cted  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  coov 
jmon  thoroughfare  jfor  porterage,  Lo;,  which  abuse  wascarrii' 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  following  act  of  commofl-coan^' 
was  issued  as  a  ^restriction,  on  the  first  of  August,  1  and  • 
Philip  and  Alary : 

,  '**  Fotasmuch  as  tj)e  material  temples  of  God  were&jtof 
idained  for  the  lawful  and  devout  assembly  of  peopIe>  there  tc 
jift  up  their  hearts,  and  to  laud  and  praise  Almighty  God* 
.^nd  to  hear  his  divine  service,  and  most  holy  #ord  aod  gos- 
pel, sincerely  said,  sang,  and  taught;  and  not  to  be  used  s^ 
ipaiketsi  or  other  profane  places^  or  thoroughfares,  with  car- 
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riftg^  of  ^ihgs:  And  for  tBlt,  now  of  late  years,  many  of 
the  ^Inhabitants  of  the  city  oF  London,  and  other  people  re« 
pairing  thither;  have;  and  yet  do  cbmihonly  use  and  accas- 
torn  th'emselvte  very  unscfetnly  and  unrevereritly,  the  more 
the  pity,  io  make  their  common  carriage  of  great  vessels  full 
t)f  ale  and  beeir,  great  basket's  full  of  bread,  fi^l),  flesh,  and 
such  other  things;  fordels  of  stuff,  and  other  giross  wares  and 
things,  thk^ough  the  cattedral  church  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
some,  in  leading  moyles  (mules),  houses,  and  other  beasts 
tfatougb  the  same  irreverently^  to  the  gre^t  dishonour  and 
displeasure  of  Almighty  'God,  and  the  great  grief  also^  and 
offeooc  of  all  good  people:  Be  it  therefore,  for  remedy  and 
reformatron  thereof,  ordaioed,  Enacted  and  established,  &c. 
That  no  person,  either  fi'ee  or  foreign,  of  what  estate  or 
^condition  soever,  do  at  anytime,  from  henceforth,  carry» 
«:onvey,  or  cause  to  be  carried  through  the  said  cathedral , 
any  manner  ^  great  vessel  or  basket  with  bread,  ije,  beer, 
lisb,  flesb>  &c.  or  any  other  like  thing  or  things,  upon  paia 
'of  forfeiture  br  losing,  for  every  such  his  or  their  first  offence, 
Zs.  4d.  for  the  second,  6s.  %d,  for  the  third,  \Qs.  and  for  erery  * 
other  offence,  after  such  third  time,  to  forfeit  lOs.  and  to  suf- 
fer tWo  days  and  two  nights  imprisoninent,  without  bail  or 
touiinprize.  The  one  itioie'ty  of  all  which  pains  and  penal**^ 
ties  shall  be  to  Christ^s  Hospital  within  Newgate,  and  the 
other  hal^  to  him  that  will  sde  for  the  same  in  any  court  of 
^record  within  the  city^  by  bill,  original  plaint,  or  inforroa- 
tioof  to  be  commenced  or  sued  in  the  name  of  the  chamber^ 
lain  of  the  said  city,  for  the  time  being ;  wherein  no  essoine 
or  wager  of  law  for  the  defendant  shall  be  admitted  or  al« 
towed/' 

It  is  really  curious,  at  this  distance  oi  time  and  in  our  more 
|)olished  age^  to  reflect  on  the  uses  to  which  St.  Paul's  was 
converted  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  a 
comtnon  passage  for  goods,  &c*  its  chantries  and  chapels 
were  converted  to  warehouses  for  lumber;  carpenters  shops, 
trunk  makers,  to  the  disturbance  of  divine  service;  a  baker's 
jshop,  and  a  play-house/ 
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We.tarn  away  from  the  disgtisting  getfogpec^rfgl.  Sttiv 
as  profaned  la  the  times  of  reformation  ^  anddiuiagdiecinl 
wars,  whenttie  great  fire  reduced  it  toasbei,  andthtpRXfi 
noble  structure,  rose  the  woader  and  admiratioD  of  the  uc 
vei:«e, 

THE  PRESENT  CATHEDRAL. 

It  hav;h)g*  been  resolved  to  erect  a  new  aitbednl,  vbc^ 
should  equals  if  not  exceed,  the  magnificence  and  sflai^ 
of  the  dd  fabric,  letters  patents  were  issued  under  the  gifi 
seal,  in  the  year  1674,  authoristogconafnissioners  tooaoaf 
that  great  work,  and  appointing  Sir  Christopher Wreo  top 
pare  a  suitably  design.  King  Charles  IL  was  also  grackw^ 
pleased  to  give  1000/.  per  annum  j  out  of  -  his  privy  psxt 
towards  carrying  on  the  intended  structure.* 

♦  The  public  spirit  evinced  on  this  occasion  is  ainpl/  \tiM 
by  the  following  names  of  benefactors,  and  the  sums  soIhcdW 
extracted  from  a  vellum  roll  belonging  to  the  clerk  of  the  wfi'- 
It  should  be  remembered;  that  die  sums  formerly  given  forrcpiiJ>' 
were  also  appropriated  to  the  present  purpose: 

Sir  Thomas  Allen  of    £'  <•    (i.  Dr.  Bretton,  matter    C^^ 

^  Finchley        ^.>    100  0    0       of  Emanuel  Col- 

Dr.  Brideok,  bishop  ^          lege  in  Cambridge  100  0  0 

of  Chichester     -      BO  0    0  Sir  Thomas  Bridges    W  0 '^ 

Dr. Blandford,  bishop-  Edward  Ball,  Esq,     210  0  0 

of  Worcestiv      -    100  0    0   Earl  of  Burlington      W  0  (? 

Dr.. Is.  Barrow,  hi*  Mr. Babington, fellow 

'  shop  of  St.  Asaph      60  0    0       of  Trinity  College    50  0  ^ 

Dr.  Will.  Beaw,  hi-  Dr.  Bathursi,.  dean  of 

shop  of  Llandaff      100  0    0       Bath  and  Wells    -    50  0  5 

DnThe.  BarloW^bi*  Dr.  Beary>  archdea- 

..  shop  of  Lincoln     .  93  15     0       c^n  of  the   East 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgmau,  Riding  in  York* 

L.C.J.Com.  Pleas  60  0    0       ?hire            -            jO  0  0 

Dr.  Barwick,  dean  of  Mrs.  Eliz.  Browning 

St.  Paul's     .        .    100  0    0       ofHadham         .   100  0  ^ 

Dr.  Ball,  late  master  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buck    40  0  ^ 

©f  the  Temple    -    100  0    0  Mr.  Bird  of  Hackney   50  0  ' 
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ttr  Cbritti^beri  finding  a  concurrence  among  all  degress 
lor  magtaificence  and  graodenr^  endeavoured  to  gvtftify  the 
pttblic  taale  with  a  weU  studied  design,  confonnably  t6  the 

best 


'  Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  £.    «. 

Darham  -  -  350  0 
Sr.Cosens»  late  hu 

•hop  of  Durham  100  0 
Dr.  Henry  Con>ploi», 

bhhop  of  London  700  0^ 
Dr.  Guy  Carleton  40  0^ 
Dr.  Crofty  bishop  of 

Hereford  -  ^  -  40  0 
Anonymoufy  byMr« 

Iau.  Balhunt  -  100  0 
Anonymous,  by  Mark 

Cottle,  Esq.  -   50    O 

.Anonymous,  by  the 

bishop  of  London  60  0 
f^rl  of  Clarendon  50  0 
^Irs.  Editha  Chaffin, 

by  Mr.  Simms  of 

Guildford,  her  ex- 
ecutor, who  paid 

her    legacy   v^ry 

carefoUy,  and  took 

more  than  ordinary 

pains  therein  -1253  9 
StrThonas  Chichley  100  0 
William  earl  of  Craven  55  0 
GeorgeClark  of  Lam* 

beth,  Esq.  .  -  50  0 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ciark  40  0 
Mark  Cottle,  Esq.  55  0 
Mrs.  £li|sabeth  Cailyn  50  0 
Dr.  Mark  Co6k,  preb/ 

of  York  -  -  50  0 
The  Hon.    Henry 

Coventry,  Esq.  200  0 
Dr.  Duppa,  ]ord.bi. 

fbop  of  Winton  -   300    0 


d.  Dr.  Dolhen,  archbi-    £^    #.    d. 
0       shop  of  York     -     100    O    0 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  * 
0       St.  Paul's        ;.      3526     1     3 
Mrs.  Jane  Dappa  60    0    0 

0  Dr.  Edm.  Davenant    100    0    0 
0  Dr.  Duport,  dean  of 

Peterborough  J  00    0    0       J 

0  Dean  and  Chapter  of ' 

Carlisle        -       -    70    0   O 
O  Dean  and  Prebend. 

of  Worcester    .  .    32  10    0 
0  Dean  and  Prebend.^ 

of  Windsor  -  145    O    0 

0  Dean  and  Chapter 
0       of  Exeter.  -    75    O    O 

Dean  and  Chapter 

of  Canterbury  -  220  0  0 
Conyers,  lord  Darcy  50  0  0 
Dean  and  Chapter  ot' 

%  -        -     140    0    0 

Dr.  Duport,  late  mas- 
ter of  Mag.  Col.    -  50    0    0 

6  Dr.  Edmund  Diggle, 

0       prebendary,  &c. 

0       of  York      -        •    60    0    0 
Dean  and  Chapter 

0       of  Norwich         -    50    b    0 

0  Sir  George  Downing, 

0       Bart.         .        -     TOO    0    O 

0  Cambridge  Untver- 

«ty  -        -«    100    0    O 

0  Mr.  William  Evat, 
clerk,  his  legacy,  . 

0      by  Mr.  Whitfield 
in  theSbandfhis    * 

0      executor,  who  paid 
3T2  u 
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best  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture*  Ofta 
design  be  caused  a  large  and  accurate  model  in  wood  to  n 
made,  with  all  its  prpper  ornament,  and  presented  ittox 


it  with  a  great     <£•   «. 

dcalofexadnesSf 

by  advice  of  Sir 

Chrislopfier  Wren  300  0 
SlrThonas  Edwards, 

K^night  .  ^  200  0 
Dr.  Frampion*  bishop 

of  Gloucester  -  100  0 
Dr.  Jell«  bishop  of 

Oxford  -  •  50  o 
Lurd  Chancellor 

Finch  .      -  200    0 

Sir  Stephen  Fox  100  0 
Mr.  Fifmin  "  -  50  0 
Dr«  Peter  Gunning. 

late  bishop  of  Ely  500  0 
Dr.  William  Gulston 

bishop  of  Bristol  lOQ  0 
TkoniasGarfootj  Esq.  40  0 
Dr.  Gardner,    sdb-' 

dean  of  Lincoln  40  0 
Dr.  Henchman,  late 

bishop  of  London  767  10 
Dr.  Henshaw,  bishop 

of  Peterborough  300  0 
Dr.  Baldwin  Hamy  100  0 
Mrs.  Ann  Holbech  500  0 
Mr.  John  Hanson  of 

Lothbury  -  -  100  0 
Dr.  Thomas  Holbech  100  0 
Anthony  Hinton,  Esq.  50  0 
Dr.  Hony  wood)  dean 

of  Lincoln        •      100    0 
George  Humble,  Esq.  1 00    0 
JAr.  William  Hail, 
'  goldsmith     •   •        55    0 

4^.';  ...      ..: 


4.  Sir  Robert  Hide,  lord 
'  chief  jmiicc  of  the 
King's  Bepch        •  50  0 

0  Dr.  Timothy  Hall, 
lord  bishop  of  Ox* 

0       ford  -        -    100  a! 

Dr.  Juxon ,  late  ardi- 

O  '    bishop  of  Canter- 
bury -    -    2000  C 

0  Dr.  Jones,  «ub  dean 

of  the  K.  chapel      100  0 

O  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins, 

6      Knight  .    100  0  5 

0  Dr.  Ken,   bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wells       100  0  ■ 

0    Dr.  Laud,  late  arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 

0       bury     -  .  '  SOO  0  ^ 

0    Dr.  Laney,  late  bi- 
shop of  Ely       -    500  0^' 

0  Dr.  Lamplugh,  bi- 
shop of  Exeter       100  0  ^ 

0  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  ' 

of  St.  Asaph      '    120  0  9 

O  Sir  Peter  Leiy, 

0       Knight  -       ^  ^^, 

0  Mr.  John  Lee       -    1^0  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Joseph  Lovchmd 

0       preb.of  York       -  50  0  0 

0  Dr.  Morley,  late  bi«' 

0       shop  of  Winton    18^8 1*  ' 
Dr.  Mew,  bishop  of 

0       Winton    .        •    ^^  V 

0  Dr.  Jasper  Main  -    500  0  " 
Dr.  Mapletoft,  dean  ^ 

0      of  Ely  .      WOj 
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fling;  but  tbehishops  not  approving  it,  as  not  sufficiently 
eccleftiastica],  the  surveyor  \iras  ordered  to  aofiend  it,  and  at 
length  produced  the  ^l^n^e  of  the  present  structure,  which 


Sir   John    Monson,    j£.    s. 
Kt.  and  Bart  -        60    0 
I>r.  Meggot»  dean  of 

Winchesier  50    O 

■  Moreproft    IQO    Q 

The  Hon.  Dr.  Mon- 
tague -       »  100    Q 
\  ILord  keeper  North      50    0 
Dr,  Nicholas  Warren, 

Wjnton  College        5Q    0 
Mr.  Barnaba^  Oley, 
*  clerk        -         -     100    0 
Mr.  John  PJiver  5Q    0 

Dr.    Pricbard,   late 

htshop  of  Glocester  50    O 
Dr«  Pearson^  bishop 

of  Chester         -    250    O 
Sir  Thq.  Page,  prov. 

of  K.  Cqll.        -     100    jp 
Mr.  Penn^man,  preb* 

of  York  ^        50    Q 

Dr,  George  Parish^ 

preb.  of  York  50    O 

Sir  Fran.  Progean,  Kt. 

M.p.         -        -    50    p 
3ir  John  Penruddock« 

Knight  -         5Q    0 

pr.  Robert  Pory        100    0 
Lewis  Paddy  of  Lon- 
don, Esq.        «         50    q 
Sir  Charles  Pitiield, 

Knight  '.     100    0 

Dr.  Pearce,  dean  of 

Sarum         -        -    70    0 
Dame  Mary  Parry    -  50    0 
Dr.  Parker,  bishop 
of  Oxford  -  100    0 


d.  Dr.  Rainbow,  late    £. 
0      hishop  of  Carlisle    150 

Dr.  Reynolds,  late 
0      bishop  of  Norwich  440 
0  Lord  Roberts        .     100 

Lady  Rich  -  550 
0  Lady  Row  •      800 

0  Tpbias  Riiflat)  f:|q.     |00 

James  Ravenscroft, 
0       Esq.  -      •     JOQ 

Sir  Peter  Rich,  I^t.       ^5 
0  Dr.   Sheldon,    late 
0       airfhbishop  of 

Canterbury      -    2000 
P  Dr.  Stc^rn,  late  arch- 
bishop of  YorK       1 B5Q 
0  Dr.  Sancroftj»  ar<^- 
bishopofCanter- 
p       bury  ^      -   1400 

Dr.  ^mith,  bishop  of 
0       Carlisle  -       lOQ 

Dr.  Spr^t,  bishop  pf 
0       Rochester  ^  IQO 

Dr.  Sparrow,  late 
0       bishop  of  Norwich  400 

Mr.  John  Sefton, 
0     clerk  •  40 

0  Ed  w.  Swift,  of  Lin- 

coins  Inn,  Efq.     1000 
0  John  Sn^ll,  Esq.       •    50 

Sir  Edmund  Sawyer, 
0       Knight        -        -    50 

Ralph  Snow,  Esq.  50 
0  Mr.  Ephraim  Skinner  50 
O  Dr.  Sudhury,  dean  of 

Durham  •     200 

O  Sir  Roger  Stanley        50 
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jm&  honoured  with  his  majesty's  approhatioo.  Tbe  fiistej 
9ign,  however,  which  was  of  one  order  only,  the  Corimlii£ 
like  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Sir  Christopher  ^et  a  higher  vah 
upon  than  any  other  he  ever  drew,  and  what  he  would  k? 
put  in  execution  with  more  chearfuhies^,  than  thai  whicb  be 
erected.  This  original  model,  for  which  be  received  (a 
hundred  guineas,  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  upper  iftr, 
fxients  of  the  cathedraK 

All  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  objections  of  ioooe- 
petent  judges  having  at  length  been  surmounted,  inthejCJ 
1675,  Sir  Christopher  began  to  prosecute  tbe  work. 

In  digging  the  fqqndations  of  the  pew  church,  he  nai 


0    0 


20Q 

JOG 
100 

100 
liQO 


r,     d.   Dr.  Wood,  bishop  of  £>  «.  * 
0    Q      Lichfield  and  Co- 

ventry  -      -  250  0 

0    Q   Dr.  Selh  Ward,  bishop 

of  Sarum  •  260  0 

p    0  Sif  WiUiani  Wild,  Kt. 

and  Bart.  -     SO  0 

Dame  WilliamsoD  of 
'  Hales  hail         -     2670 
thomai Watson,  D.D.  50 
Sir  Chri«tophcr  Wren, 

Knight 
Lady  Wild 
Sir  Philip  Warwick, 

Knight 
Mr.  Ch.  Willoughb)' 
Dr.  Watson, /cllow  of 
St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge -         ^  ^' 
Dr.  Wickham,  dean 

of  York  .    W  0^ 

Dr.  Watson,  bishop 
of  St.  David's       1^0  0  ' 


0 
0 
Q 

0 
Q 
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!00 


Dr.  Stone,  chancellor  j£. 
of  York        -  50 

Dr.  Samway,  preb. 

'  of  York  .       40 

pr.  Stillingflecl,  bishop 
of  Worcester  100 

j^r.  Charles  Smithi 
arph  deacon  of  Col- 
chester, in  plate      205 

pr.  Fr.  Turner,  Idrd 
bishop  pf  Ely 

Thomas  Took,  Esq. 

Mr.  Fra,  Tyon 

9ir  Edm.  Turner, 
Knight 

MaHam  Tamer    * 

Pr.  Turner,  master 
of  St.  John's   col- 
lege -         -  100 

Dr.  Womack,  bishop  ' 
of  St.  David's    -     100 

Dr.  Warner,  late  bi-       « 

'    shop  of  Rochester     50 

Whicli  donations  amounting  to  37137/.  0*.  Sd.  besides  «^^ 
hundred  and  four  other  benefoctors,  who  gave  under  4*^*  ^ 
averagod  at  20/.  each,  is  14080/, — tlie  groM  sum  amoiiM«i^ 
51217/.  0«.  3d, 
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coniidtorable  diseoveries  of  thq  antient  state  of  this  city.* 
Having  begun  at  the  west  end,  and  proceeded  to  the  east 
end,  as  he  was  extending  his  lines  to  the  north-east,  where 
nothing  was  expected  to  interrupt  bioi,  he  fell  upon  a  pit, 
where  all  the  hard  crust  of  pot-earth  tbait  has  been  meotiqned. 
luKi  been  robbed  by  the  potters  of  antient  tiiae,  and  the  hole 
filled  up  with  broken  fragments  of  urns^  vases,  and  rubbish,  to. 
his  unspeakable  mortification ;  he  wanted  but  six  or  seven 
feet  to  complete  his  desigo,  yet  there  was  no  remedy  but 
digging  through  the  sand,  and  building  from  the  solid  earth, 
that  was  forty  feet  deep  at  least.  Piling  W9s  proposed;  but 
tkat  he  utterly  re}eeted  as  liable  to  decay  ;  for  his  endeavours 
were  to  build  to  eternity ;  he  therefore  sunk  a  pit  eighteen 
feet  wide  (though  he  wanted  at  most  but  seven)  through  the  ^ 
various  strata ,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  square  pier  of 
solid  good  masonry  upon  the  hard  sea-beach  that  covered  the 
cttiginal  day,  which  he  carried  up  till  he  came  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  present  surface;  and  then  turned  a  short  subter- 
ranean arch  to  the  level  of  the  stratum  of  hard  pot-earth, 
upon  which  arch  the  north-east  quoin  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
DOW  stands,  j* 

This 

•  See  Vol  I.  p.  36. 

f  I»  ukmg  down  the  waUt  of  the  old  building,  Sir  Christopher  was> 
obliged  to  l^ave  recourt^  to  art ;  for  the  height  of  the  tower  so  terrified* 
eke  workmen  that*  they  Absolutely  refused  to  undertake  it.  Thus  cir-* 
cumstanced,  he  caused  a  hole  of  about  four  feet  wide  to  be  dug  in  the 
fittndatiosi  of  the  nonh*west  pillar,  the  tower  being  supported  by  four 
pillars,  each  fourteen  feet  diameter ;  and  then  wrought  a  hole  two  feet 
,t^are  into  the  centre  of  the  pillar,  in  which  he  placed  a  little  deal  box, 
coataining  eighteen  pounds  of  gun  -  powder.  A  cane  was  fixed  to  the  box 
wish  a  match,  and  the  hole  closed  up  again  with  as  nuch  strength  as  pos^ 
•ihle«  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  set  fire  to  the  train,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  explosion,  which  was  won- 
derful ;  for  so  small  it  quantity  of  powder  not  only  lifted  up  the  whole 
iaAgleof  ih€  tower,  with  two  arches  that  rested  upon  it ;  but  also  the  two 
adjointng  arches  of  the  aisles !  This  it  seemed  to  do  somewhat  leisurely, 
craeking  the  walls  to  the  top,  and  lifting  up  visibly  the  whole  weight 
about  nine  inches ;  which  tumbling  back  again  suddenly,  dropped  into 
an  enormous  heap  of  ruins,  without  scattering  t  It  was  half  a  minute 
before  thit  huge  inountatn,  opening  in  two  or  three  places,  emitted  smoke. 
The  shock  of  so  ^neac  a  weight  from  a  height  of  two  hundred  feer; 

alarmed 


This  difficulty  surmounted^  and  the  foundations  kid,  \:\ 
next  consideration  was  the  completion  of  the  superstructci? 
Portland  stone  had  been  chosen  for  that  purpose  xm  sere*: 
accounts,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  largest  scantlio;) 
which  were  to  be  procured  from  that  island;  yet  these co:: 
not  be  depended  upon  for  columns  exceeding  four  feet  mi- 
smeter.  Such  objections  determined  Sir  Christopher  to  Dai; 
choice  of  two  orders'of  arehitecture>  and  an  Attic  story,  ^^ 
tnflar  to  that  of  St.  Jeter's  at  Rome,  in  order  to  pfCscrreiK 
just  proportions  of  his  cornice;  otherwise  the  fabric iiu 
have  fallen  short  of  its  intended  heiglit. 

Bramante,  in  building  St.  Peter^s  At  Rome>  thottgh  tela* 
the  quarries  of  Tiroli  at  hand,  where  he  cottld  prors: 
.  blocks  large  enough  for  his  columns  of  nine  feet  diaro«(r 
yet,  for  want  of  stones  of  suitable  dimensions,  was  obli??^ 
to  diminish  the  proportions  of  the  proper  numbers  of  bis c-r- 
sice;  a  fault  against  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  resolved  w 
guard. 

He  was  therefore  combed  to  make  a  virtue  of  flecesi7i 

aUrmed  the  surrounding  inhabitants  with  the  terrible  appreheoiieii  :* 
an  earthquake.  A  second  trial  of  the^same  kind  wras  made  by  i  pei^ 
appointed  by  Sir  Christopher ;  but  disobeytng  his  orders,  he  put  i  p^^'^ 
c|aantity  of  powder,  and  took  less  care  to  secure  it :  Therefore*  liiKf* 
.the  desired  effect  \vas  produced,  yet  one  stone  was  shot  as  from  tbesw*.' 
of  a  cannon  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  yard,  into  abookiei^'- 
balcony,  to  the  damage  of  twenty  shillings.  The  neighbours  inKaf-' 
made  application  to  prevent  the  further  use  of  gunpowder,  and  oriti 
were  issut* d  to  that  purpose  from  the  council  at  St.  James's  pilacc 

Sir  Christopher  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  new  expctio^ 
and,  among  others,  resolved  to  make  trial  Of  the  battering  ram  -,  hetl^ 
fore  caused  a  ftrong  mast,  forty  feet  long»  to  be  shod  with  iron  at  t^^' 
g«st  end)  and  fortified  every  way  with  bars  and  ferrets,  and  haviiif  o^w 
it  to  be  suspended,  set  it  to  work.  Thirty  men  were  employed  is  t3o' 
ing  thb  machine,  who  beat  in  one  place  against  the  wall  a  wSak  ^^ 
without  any  visible  effect.  He  bade  them  not  despair,  but  try  «^*' 
Mother  ilay  would  produce ;  on  the  second  day  the  wall  was  perceiw® 
tremble  at  the  top,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  fell  to  the  ground,  h  k^ 
that  the  labourers  were  allowed  W.  6^.  per  cubit  foot  ibtrenwoig*' 
antieot  foundations ;  and  the  company  of  carmen  proposed  tocos^ef^ 
Portland  stone  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  the  church  at  sixieeo  peace pw** 
provided  each  stone  did  not  exceed  three  tons  and  a  half  in  wet^t. 
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%hA  proceeded  in  the  work  on  these  principles,  to  raise  tbo 
■nagnificent  monument  of  "his  ability,  and  lasting^  praise.  A 
range  of  double  pilasters,  with  their  entablatures,  of  tte'Go- 
rinthian  order,  adorn  the  lower  division  of  the  building,  and 
the  Composite  or  Roman  order  ornament  the  upper:  th« 
spaces  between  the  arches  ot  the  windows  and  the  archie 
trave  are  6ned  with  great  variety  of  curious  enrichments. 
On  the  west  front  he  erected  a  most  magnificent  portico, 
graced  with  two  stately  turrets  and  a  pediment,  embellished 
with  sculpture.  The  entrance,  to  the  north  and  south,  is 
likewise  by  two  magnificent  porticos,  and  the  east  end  ir 
beautified  by  a  noble  piece  of  carving,  in  honour  of  his 
majesty  king  William  III.  Over  all  is  a  dome,  terminated 
by  a  lantern,  ball,  and  cross. 

It  has  been  asked,  "  Why  all  the  pilasters  of  the  outside 
were  doubled?"  The  answer  is,  **  They  serve  as  buttresses, 
and  to  give  space  to  large  windows  between ;  as  also  for 
adjusting  the  arcades  within,  and  regulating  the  roof.*' 
The  west  portico  has  given  offence,  because  the  columns  are 
doubled,  contrary  td  the  usual  mode  of  the  antients:  but 
it  must  be  observed,  in  the  portico  of  St.  PauPs,  two  co- 
lumns are  brought  nearer  together  to  make  greater  interr 
<;oIumns  alternately,  to  give  a  proper  space  for  three  doors. 
The  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks,  in  their  temples, 
generally  made  the  middle  intercolumn  wider  than  the  rest ; 
and  as  they  shifted  the  columns  of  the  portico  for  the  better 
approach  to  one  door,  so  at  St.  Paul's,  for  the  s^me  reason, 
where  there  are  three  doors,  the  two  side  doors  for  daily  use, 
and  the  middle  for  solemnities,  the  columns  arc  widened  to 
make  a  more  free  and  commodious  access  to  each,  and  this 
falls  out  more  gracefully  by  placing  the  pillars  alternately 
¥vide  and  close. 

Whatever  objections  may  haVe  been  started  concerning 
the  faults  committed  in  point  of  taste,  such  as  incorporating 
the  lesser  pilasters  with  the  greater,  not  elevating  the 
vaulting  within  to  a  proper  height,  nor  projecting  the  portico 
without  to  a  pleasing  distance;  making  the  dome  too  large, 
and  the  fabric  too  small ;  yet  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
%  V9U1U.    No.  72.  3  U  architec- 
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urchitoct  cU  ne^er  be  admired  too  mucli,  wlien  (ke  ilnsf^ 
ud  flmjesty  of  the  building  are  distinctly  considered.  Hr 
was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  nmking  a  tfarse-aidala 
thedral ;  and,  to  comply  iftritb  the  hnonoor  of  tbe  agi«e 
build  it  in  the  foirm  of  a  cross :  he  was  limited  for  vastit 
rooBi  to  extend  its  site ;  and  constrained  by  the  geaedo' 
pcctatidns  of  the  kingdom  to  make  it  exceed  its  hofi 
and,  above  idl  things^  his  own  reputation  densndiJi 
should  be  substantial. 

As  the  disposition  of  the  raoltings  within  is  Mk  mA 

beauty,  withbut  which  all  other  omamcpts  weoUbeofs: 

arail,    so  the  surveyor  seems  to  hare   been  particdis' 

eareful  in  this  respect*    The  Romans,  ai^s  the  turiw  i 

Parentalia,   used  hemispherical  vaultings  :    Sir  Christoft 

eboste  those  as  being  demonstrably  lighter  than  the  dap:^ 

cross  vaults :  sothe  whole  vault  of  St.  PauPs  consists  tjflu^' 

four  cupolas,  cut  ofFsemicircuhirly,  with  segments l(>jois>^ 

tbe  great  arches  one  way,  and  which  are  cut  acroe^' 

other  way  with  eliptical  cylinders,  to  let  in  the  other  Itf* 

of  the  nave ;  but  in  the  aisles  the  lesser  cupolas  ait  to 

ways  cut  in  semicircular  sections,  and  all  together  m^* 

graceful   geometrical    form,     distinguis^hed    with  cvti^' 

wreaths,  which  is  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cupola;  b 

the  hemisphere  may  be  cut  all  manner  of  ways  into  arck 

sections ;  and  the  arches  and  wreaths  being  of  stone  cai^- 

the  spandrels  between  are  of  sound  brick,   invested  witt 

stucco  of  cockle-shell  lime,  which  becomes  as  hard  asl^* 

land  stone ;  and  which,  having  large  planes  betireefl  t^ 

stone  ribs,  are  capable  of  further  ornaiments  of  paistiif ,  ^ 

required.     Besides  these  twenty-four  cupolas,  tbeie  &  • 

haUF  cupola  at  the  east,  and  the  great  cupola,  of  one  be- 

dred  and  eight  feet  diameter,  in  tbe  middfe  of  tbe  ciu&iflg' 

the  great  aisles.    In  this  the  architect  imitated  tbe  PiDt^ 

at  Rome,    excepting  that  the  upper  order  is  diere «? 

umbratile,  and  distinguished  by  different  coloured  mvi^ 

in  ^.  Paul's  it  is  extant  out  of  the  wall.     The  ¥mi0» ' 

no  higher  within  than  its  diameter}  St.  Peter's  is  t99^ 

meters:  this  shews  too  high,  the  oaber  too  low:  &.ft^* 
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»•  a  meati  proportion  between  both,  which  tbewf  its  con- 
cave  erery  way,  and  is  very  lightsome  by  th«  windows  of 
die  upper  order,  which  strike  down  the  light  through  the 
l^reat  eoionade  that  encircles  the  domf  without,  and  sertei 
for  the  hutment  of  the  dome,  which  is  brick,  of  two 
bricks  thick ;  but,  as  it  rises  every  way  five  feet  high,  fats 
a  course  of  excellent  brick,  of  eighteen  inches  long,  band* 
ing  through  the  whole  thickness :  #nd  ultimately,  to  make  it 
atili"fnore  secure,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  vast  chain  of  iron, 
Strongly  linked  togetiier  at  every  ten  feet  This  chain  |s  I^ 
yitto  a  channel  cut  into  the  Jiandage  of  Portland  stone,  and 
defended  from  the  weather  by  the  groove  filled  with  lead* 
The  concave  was  turned  upon  a  center;  as  being  judged 
fieocssary  to  keep  the  work  even  and  true;  thdugh  a  cupoi» 
night  be  built  without  a  center ;  but  this  is  observaUe,  that 
the  center  was  laid  without  any  standards  from  below  to 
aupport  it ;  aqd,  as  it  was  both  centering  and  scafiblding» 
It  remained  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  Every  story  of  diia 
scaffolding  being  circular,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  ledg^n 
meeting  as  so  many  rings,  and  truly  wrought,  it  supported 
kself.  This  machine  was  an  original  of  the  kind*  and  will 
be  an  useful  project  for  the  like  work  to  any  future  ar«* 
chitect.  It  was  necessary  to  give  a  greater  height  than  Am 
cupola  would  gvaceftilly  allow  within,  though  it  is  ootw 
siderably  above  the  roof  of  the  church ;  yet  the  olcl  church 
having  had  before  a  very  lofty  spire  of  timber  and  lead,  the 
world  expected  that  the  new.  work  should  not  in  this  respect 
hil  short  of  the  old  :  the  architect  was  therefore  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  humour  of  the  age,  and  to  raise  another 
ftructure  over  the  first  cupola ;  and  this  was  a  cpne  of  brick, 
so  built  as  to  support  a  stone  lantern  of  an  elegant  figure, 
and  ending  in  ornaments  of  copper  gilt 

As  the  whole  church,  above  the  vaulting,  is  covered  with 
a  substantial  oaken  roof,  and  lead  (for  no  other  covering  ia 
so  durable  in  our  climate)  sq  he  covered  and  hid  out  ci 
sight  the  brick  cone  with  another  cupola  of  timber  and 
lead ;  and  between  this  and  the  cone  are  easy  staifi.  tiwt 
areend  to  the  bmtenit    Here  the  spectator  may  havf  a  vieir 
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of  such  amasing  contrivances  as  are  indeed  astonisliiiip. 
He  forbore  to  itiake  little  windovirs  in  the  leaden  cup<^,  as 
are  done  out  of.  St.  Peter's,  because  be  bad  olberwrise  pro- 
vided for  light  enough  to  the  stairs  from  the  lantern  above, 
and  round  the  pedestal  of  the  same,  which  are  not  seen  be- 
low ;  so  that  he  only  ribbed  the  outward  cu|K>Ia,  which  he 
thought  less  Gothic  than  to  stick  it  full  of  such  small  lights 
in  three  stories,  one  abov^another,  as  in  the  cupola  of  Sc 
Peter's,  which  could  not  without  difficulty  be  mended,  and, 
if  neglected,  wbuld  soon  damage  the  timbers. 

The  inside  of  this  cupola  is  painted,  and  richly  deco- 
rated by  that  eminent  English  artist  Sir  James  Thomhill, 
who  in  eight  compartments  has  represented  The  priocipal 
passages. in  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  life,  namely.  His  Con- 
version;  his  punishing  Ely  mas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness; 
his  preaching  at  Athens ;  his  curing  the  poor  cripple  at 
Lystra ;  and  the  reverence  there  paid  him  by  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  as  a  god  ;  his  conversion  of  the  gaoler ;  his  preach- 
ing at  Ephesus ;  'and  the. burning  the  magic  books  in  conse- 
quence of  the  miracles  he  there  wrought ;  his  trial  before 
Agrippa;  his  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Melita  or  Malta; 
and  his  miracle  of  the  viper.  These  paintings  are  all  ad- 
vantageously seen  by  means  of  a  circular  opening,  through 
which  the  light  is  transmitted  from  the  lantern  above  with 
admirable  effect. 

The  highest  or  last  stone  on  the  top  of  the  lantern  was  laid 
'  by  the  hands  of  Christopher  Wren,  Esq.  the  surveyor's  son, 
in  the  year  1710,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Strong  (principal 
mason),  his  fon,  and  otiier  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  who 
were  chiefly  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work. — Thus 
was  this  mighty  fabric,  lofty  enough  to  be  discerned  at  sea 
eastward,  and  at  Windsor  westward,  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
five  years,  begun  and  finished  by  one  architect,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren ;  one  principal  mason,  Mr.  Strong ;  and  un- 
der one  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  *Henry  Compton ;  and  the 
charge  supported  chiefly  by  a  small  and  easy  imposition  on 
vea^coal :  whereas  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  only  edifice  tliat 
can  come  in  competition  >vith  it,  contipHied  in  building  one 
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lundred  and  forty.five  years,  under  twelve  sacces$ive  ar*- 
crhitects  ;  assisted  by  the  police  and  interests  of  the  Roman 
see  ;  attended  by  the  best  artists  of  the  world  in  sculpture, 
statuary,  painting,  and  mosaic  work  ;  ao<\  facilitated  by  the 
ready  acquisition  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
of  Tivoli. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  in  particular  of  the  in* 
genious  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  deco- 
rations ;  nor  of  those  fine  statues  and  carvings  of  his,  that 
add  such  spirit  and  beauty  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole. 
At  a  proper  distance  the  eye  is  charmed  with  the  lively  rc« 
presentation  of   St.  Paul's  Conversion,   carved  by  Mr. 
Bird,  in  relief,  on  the  pediment  of  the  principal  front ;  for 
this  he  received  650/. ;  the  majestic  figure  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  apex  of  the  pediment,  with  St.  Peter  on  his  right,  and 
St.  James  on  his  left,  have  a  fine  effect :  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  their  proper   emblems,   on  the  front  of  the 
towers,    are  likewise   very  judiciously  disposed  and  well 
executed:   St.  Matthew   is  distinguished  by   an  angel,  St. 
Mark  b}^  a  lion,  St.X'Uke  by  an  ox,  and   St.  John  by  an 
eagle.     On  the  pediment,  over  the  north  portico,  the  royal 
arms  with  the  regalia,  supported  by  angels,  are  beautifully 
embossed ;  and,  lest  this  view  of  the  cathedral  should  ap. 
pear  barren,  the  statues  of  five  of  the  apostles  are  placed 
at  proper  distances  to  relieve  the  sight.     The  device  on 
the  pediment,  over  the  south  portico,  of  a  phoenix  rising 
out  of  the  flames,  with  the  word  Resurgam  underneath  it, 
had  perhaps  its  orgin  from  an  incident  which  happened  at 
the  beginning   of  the   work,    and   which  was  pai:ticularly 
remarked  by  the  architect  as  a  favourable  omen:  the  in- 
cident was  this ;  when  Sir  Christopher  himself  had  set  out 
upon  the  place  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  fixed 
upon  the  centre  of  the  great  dome,  a  common  labourer  was 
ordered  to  bring  him  a  flat  stone,  the  first  he  came  at,  from 
among  the  rubbish,  to  leave  as  a  mark  of  direction  to  the 
Oia$ons :  the  stone,  which  had  been  brought  and  laid  down 
for  this  purpose,  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  a  grave-stone^ 
with  nothing  remaining  of  the  inscription  but  this  singlci 
9  word/ 
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word,  in  lavge  capitals,  RESURGAM,  a  circti0 
wfalcb  Sir  Christopher  ncTer  forgot*.  On  tbis  side  of  tbe 
building  are  likewise  fire  statues,  which  take  theur  siunkio^ 
from  that  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  apev  of  the  pediment  jast 
mentioned. 

Tbe  dimensions  of  tbis  fabric  from  east  to  west  within  tbe 
walls  are  five  baodred  feet ;  from  north  to  south,  within  tbe 
doors  of  tbe  porticos,  two  hjindred  and  twenty-threefeeti 
the  breadth  at  tbe  entrance  one  hundred  feet;  its  circuit 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet;  its  height 
within,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  to  the  gallerj  of  the 
dome,  two  hundred  apd  eight  feet ;  to  tbe  upper  gallerjf 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six :  the  diameter  of  the  dome  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet ;  from  dience  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  eross> 
sixty -four  feet ;  height  of  tbe  cross  from  the  ball  thirty  feet; 
the  diameter  of  tbe  ball  six  feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  co» 
himns  of  the  porticos  four  feet;  their  height  forty-eight 
feet;  to  the  top  of  the  west  pediment  under  tbe  figjire  of 
St.- Paul,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  of  tbe  towets  at 
the  west  front  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  tbe  extent 
of  the  ground  plot  whereon  it  stands,,  two  acres,  sixfeeeo 
perches^  twenty-three  yards,  and  one  focA. 

The  dimenuons  of  the  old  cathedra!  of  St.  Paul  compared  wilh 
tbe  new,  and  both  wiili  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 


Long  wiUhii  «  «  • 

Broad  at  tlie  entrance 

Front  without  •  •  . 

Broad  at  the  cross     .  .  « 

Cupola  dear 

Height  from  the  lerd  of  the  ground 

Height  of  the  three  churches 

Cupola  ancl  lanlhern^  high    • 

This  vast  fabric  is  surrounded  at  a  proper  distance  with 
strong  iron  pallisadoes,  in  number  about  two  thousand  fivc^ 

*  It  it  mnarkable  that  thit  word  Resmrgcan^  wai  cut  in  the  raoou^ 
QrtiiC  of  bi^op  King,  who  had  preached  a  Mnnon  in  the  rdgn  «C 
Jioiiet  I.  to  folicit  the  repairs  ef  the'  aatieat  cathedral.  Set  amomg  tfrn 
MlUai  Jombs  of  this  catktdraL 
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iradrdi ;  and  in  the  am  of  the  grand  west  front,  on  a  pc- 
estal  of  excellent  workmansbip,  stands  a  statue  of  queen 
inne;'  with  proper  decorations,  for  which  Mr.  Bird  re- 
eivcd  1180/.  The  figures  on  the  base  represent  Britannia, 
rith  her  spear ;  France,  with  a  crown  in  her  lap ;  Hibemiay 
rith  her  harp ;  and  America,  with  her  bow. . 

About  thirty-six  years  ago,*  a  poor  negro  maniac  got  over 
he  railing  and  mutilated  all  the  statues,  under  a  notion  that 
hey  had  injured  bis  country;  they  were  afterwards  ro- 
Miired ;  but  time  and  the  weather  have  dissolved  the  cement, 
xid  they  at  present  make  a  very  ghastly  appearance. 

Entering  at  the  south  door,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  stairl 
o  ascend  the  cupola,  and  to  gratify  curiodty  with  a  prospect- 
Tom  the  Golden  Gallery,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  river,  city, 
md  country  round;  which,  in  a  clear  day,  discovers  the 
nost  pleading  variety  in  the  world.  The  access  to  this  gaU 
ery  is  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  steps,  two  hundred 
md  sixty  6f  which  are  so  easy  that  a  child  may  ascend 
them.  From  the  first)  or  Stotie  Gallery,  there  is  also  a  fine 
prospect. 

The  Whispering  gallery  is  so  contrii^ed,  that  sounds  art 
enlarged  to  an  amazing  degree,  the  shutting  of  the  door 
seems  as  loud  as  thunder  at  a  distance ;  the  least  whisper  is 
heard^  round  the  whole  circumference;  and  one  person 
speaking  against  the  wall  on  this  side,  appears  to  be  presenC 
to  another  on  the  other  side,  though  the  distance  between 
them  is  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fortyi^thsee  fee^  This 
affords  an  idea  how  the  ofachs  of  old  might  have  been  de- 
livered, and  the  world,  by  the  ^  of  the  beilder  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  idolatrous  temples,  imposed  iq^. 

The  next  object  of  curiosity  iathe  Library ,  the  floonng 
of  which  IS  most  skilfully  inlaid  wi^out  either  nails  or  pegs^  *' 
like  the  framing  of  a  billiard-table  f  ^e  books  are  neither 
numerous,  nor  valuable,  but  the  wainscoting  and  cases  for 
their  reception,  want  neither  degance  nor  convenience. 
There  is  here  a  fine  painting  of  bishop  Compton^  nnder 
whom,  as  has  been  said,  the  cathedral  was  built, 
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In  a  room  i)n  the  opposite  side  of  the  cburcli  is  the  fir* 
iHodel  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  caused  to  be  made,  b 
order  to  have  built  the  new  cathedral,  but  which  was  refibe<t 
for  the  reasons  before  stated. 

The  Great  Bell*,  in  the  south  tower,  weighs  eighty-fur 
hundred  weight :  on  this  bell  the  hammer  of  the  grett  clock 
strikes  the  hour,  and  on  two  lesser  bells  the  quarters  aro 
«trutk.  But  the  sound  of  both  is  so  excessively  load^  t'l^i 
tender  Q^rs  are  much  affected  if  either  happens  to  stnU 
while  near  them.  The  sound  of  the  great  bell  is  said  w 
have  been  heard  as  far  as  Windsor :  and  a  soldier  upoo  dju 
there  in  the  dead  of  night  being  found  asleep,  as  his  offi  t' 
believed,  escaped  punishment  by  telling  -him  he  was  o?> 
attentively  listening  to  St.  Paul's  clock,  v.hich  had  ji< 
struck  thirteen;  the  officer  thought  it  a  matter  worth  in- 
quiry, and  met  with  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  by  officer?  25 
well  as  soldiers  on  duty  in  St.  James's  Park. 

The  Geometrical  staircase,  as  it  is  called,  is  so  artf^ji  )r 
contrived,  that  the  steps  hang  together,  seemingly '^i'''^'- 
any  visible  support.  There  is  nothing  novfii  in  this  mode " ' 
constructiou,  and  yet  such  a  mode  of  building  may  be  fr  ^^ 
to  be  the  farthest  limits  by  which  the  geometric  powers  toe 
hitherto  been  carried  into  practice. 

The  Morning  Prayer  Chapel  in  the  north  west  angle  of  tr  > 
cathedra],  where  divine  service  is  performed  every  d^^' 
Sundays  excepted,  at  six  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  sc*cn 
in  winter;  has  a  magnificent  screen  of  carved  vainscot, 
which  is  particularly  admired. 

Facing  this  chapel  is  the  Consistory,  which  has  also  i 
beautiful  screen  of  carved  wainscot;  "each  of  which  2ff 
adorned  with  twelve  columns,  arched  pediments,  &c.  finil^ 
decorated.  ^ 

*  Extract  from  the  Protestant  Mercury,  July  31,  1700.  **  Tti 
Great  Bell,  formerly  called  Tom  of  ircs/tfu'/isicr,  was  pew  cait  by  Mr. 
Philip  Wigbtman,  at  his  melting  house,  on  Windmill  Hill,  and  pre"* 
extraordinary  well.  It  weighs  above  five  tons,  having  an  additi(»  vid' 
to  it  of  the  weight  of  a  ton.  It  will  be  erected  agAin  at  Si.Pau''»<* 
thedral  in  a  short  time.*'     On  the  bell  is  iai«rib«d  «*  Richard  P^^P^ 

-hadebyme,  Hlf." 
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l^rac^JDg  towards  the  east,  through  the  naVe  of  thf 

fr^h  urch,  the  large  cross  aisle,  between  thjB  north  apd  south 

porticos,  arrests^  the  attention ;  over  this  quadrangle  i»  the 

cupota  or  dome..    From  whence  you  have  a  distant  view  (^ 

tln^  wi&sp^riiig  gallery,  the  paintings  abore  it,  and  the  ^vif^ 

vnouptiiag  09ive  abpte  that.    Under  it9  center  was  fi^ed  ip  tb^ 

floor  a  brass  plate  *,  roimid  which  the  pavement  is  beautifuUjr 

variegated :  \>iM  tlie  figures  into  i^bieh  it  is  ft^nxied  can  no 

where  be  so  wtUjiOA  a#  from  the  whispering' gallery.  -  Her^ 

is    «  full  view  of  tile  organ,  richly  ornamented  with  tbq 

^carved  work  of  th^  inimitable  English  artist  Gijbons,  over 

the  entrance  into  tlie  choir ;  and  ait  adcquatie  idea  may  be 

formed,  not  of  his^  mCrit^  but  of  tlie  small  prices  be  re, 

ceived  foir  his  exquisite  workmanship,  when  it  is  understood 

that  for  *^  the  swelling  fric?e,  with  grotesque  ornaments,  h9 

received   5^.  pef  foot ;  and   for  the  grotesque  enrichment^ 

youud  ttie  openings  in  the  wont^^s  gallery,  he  had  4j*  3^^. 

per  foot.     His  total  charge  being  only   1333/.  7^.  5rf.  !"f 

Tlic  sculpture  of  the  stone  work  is  by  Caivs  GabIiiei^ 

Ci£B£R.     He  had  6L  for  the  model  of  the  phccnix  in  the 

tvmparium>  over  the  great  south  door;  and  only  100^.  for 

tins  sculpture !  which,  and  the  isles  on  each  sidi^  of  it)  are 

enclosed  with  very  beautiful  iron  rails  and  gates^     The  organ 

nailery  is  supported  with  Corinthian  columns  of  blue  and 

white  marble;    for  each  of   which   Mr.  Strong    received 

52l.\Os.     The  organ  itself,  cost  2U00/.  and   was  built  by 

*  This  plate  was  removed  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson. 

*  An  uiiauthemicaied  anecdote  ha<  appeared  in  several  ptibliCation*, 
stating,  that  <'  duriitg  the  building  of  St.  Paul's,  a  country  carpenter 
applied  to  the  ovetMer.  of  ike  workmen  for  etnploymcnt  z$  a  carver* 
The  over^/ser  tmiiing  m  ihe  narv'«  tem^niy,  i^arfng  that  he  had  never 
vrorked  in  London,  it  was  obser\xd  hy  Sir  Ciiriito^her  Wren,  who  vira* 
present  ^  who  calling  the  man  to  him,  asked  him  what  he  had  phiefly 
worked  at  in  the  country  ?  **  Pig-troughs,  &c.**  was  hit  answer. 
'*  Well,  then,"  tayi  Sir  Christophcfr,  **  let  us  see  a  specimen  of  your 
workmanihip  in  a  sow  s^nd  pigs.*'  The  Ifean  returned  in  a  few  days^ 
having  performed  his  part  with  such  exc{tiifite  skill,  that  he  was  innae* 
diately  employed  ^  and,  in  dne,  executed  some  of  the  most  difHcult  parts 
in  (be  cathedral,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  9II  thai  knew  him." 
Vr^lvirsal  Magcffttne^  vol.  xc.  p»  1^8. 

Vol.  hi.    No.  72.  3  X  Bernard 


^ 


Bernard  Schmydt,  commonly  called  Father  Smith.  It^ 
taken  to  pieces  in  1 802,  and  repaired  by  a  Swedish  ir 
and  his  partner,  at  the  ex  pence  of  nearly  2S0/. ;  tbeyb 
lost  their  lives,  by  ^  cold  contracted  during  their  err-: 
medt.  The  choit*  has  on  each  side  thirty  stalls,  b. 
the  bishop^s  throne  on  the  south  side,  and  the  lord  may 
on  the  north.  The  carving  of  the  beautiful  range  of  >ri 
as  well  as  that  of  the  organ,  is  much  admked.  T- 
teader^s  desk  is  an  inclosiirc  of  very  fine  hnm  rails,  gi'r. 
which  is  a  gilt  brass  pillar  supporting  an  eagle,  of  brt 
gilt,  which  holds  the  Bibles  on  its  back  and  expanded  vr: 
The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  four  noble  fluted  pili  ^^ 
painted,  and  veined  with  gold,  in  imitation  of  Irpis  k '^ 
and  their  capitals  are  double  gilt.  In  the  intercolunr^ 
tions  are  haadsome  pannek,  and  above  them  six  windoffN  * 
two  series. 

The  floor  of  the  church  and  choir,  as  far  as  the  ^- 
rails,  is  paved  with  marble  :  but  within  the  tails  (^  tbei- 
it  is  paved  with  porphyry,  polished  and  laid  in  several p:- 
metrical  figures. 

The  whole  cxpence  of  erecting  this  superb  edi6ce,  c- 
ducting  the  sums  expended  in  fruitless  attempts  to  n/^ 
the  old  cathedral,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  736,752/.  25.  i^ 

The  pulpit  cross,  where  sermons  were  preached  tir^i 
Sunday  forenoon  to  the  populace,  and  many  public  not:u 
were  usually  issued  out  from  the  lord  mayor,  and  frowr*- 
lung,  stood  about  the  midst  of  St,  Paul's  church.yard,n:«^^ 
of  timber  covered  with  lead,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stoi-t 
and  was  supported  by  as  many  donations  as  amoantcd  s) 
)S14/.  ds.  8rf.  The  preachers  were  appointed  by  ^' 
bishop  of  London,  and  had  4^.  for  each  sermon,  be^'^' 
four  days  diet  and  lodging  at  such  house  as  the  said  te^ 
should  appoint ;  they  were  oti  that  account  called  the  Sn- 
7i&7?iiteSy  and  allowed  iSs,  per  week.  The  preacfier>«f^- 
now  appointed  to  praaob  in  the  church,  and  are  allowed  >^- 
by  the  city,  and  5s.  only  by  the  church. 

Monuments.    By  a  resolution  of  the  present  bish^' 
and  the  dean  and  chapter^  monumental  statues  tnif  ^' 
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;.  lositions  of  sculpture  have  been  admitted »  to  ornament  tbe 
' '  ibric.    These  compositions  are  to  be  under  the  controul  of 

he  president  and  .members  of  tbe  Royal  Academy ;  who 
'  lust  approve  the  model,  fix  the  dimensions  of  the  figures^ 

nd  dfjtermine  their  situations.     **  This  measure,*'  says  a 

*  lodern  writer,  "  promises,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  re* 
"'.lovc,  in  some  degree,  our  complaint  of  the  want  of  era-  - 

'  elHshment;  and  under  such  direction  we  have  reajson  to 
'  'ope,  that  the  memoriak  of  the  dead  will  in  this  ch^^ph  be- 

•  'ome  a  school  of  sculpture,  equal  to  that  of  St.  Peter's, 

•^'   Entering  at  the  north  door,  the  first  monument  qn  the 
-'ighthand,  executed  by  the  late  eminent  i^rtist  Banks,  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of 

CAPTAIN  ivESTCOTT, 

^  >f  the  Majestic,  who  was  killed  at  tbe  glorious  battle  of 
:he  Nile, 

.  The  principal  figure  is  represented  in  a  falling  attitudei 
.uipported  by  Viftory.  The  bqse  is  ornamented  with  the 
jrigantic  figure  of  an  old  man,  and  little  boys,  in  allusion  to 
the  river  Nile,  and  its  various  divisions.  H^  are  also  ex- 
^bibited  the  various  attributes  of  Egypt,  the  Sphinx,  py«  • 
^ramid,  &c.     But  there  is  no  inscription* 

Opposite  is  a  beautiful  composition,  by  Bacon,  to  thi 
rtemory  of 

GENERAL  SIR  THOMAS  DUNDAS, 
who  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  July  4,  ny4,  after  having 
gained  the  French  West  India  islands  to  this  country ;  wlrith 
'  tbe  ipcription  records  in  the  vote  bf  parliament  for  en^tiqg 
.  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

A  beautiful  female  figure,  repiesenting  Britannia ;  :4it  the 
I  $aine  tiipe  that  she  holds  a  wijeatb  over  the  host  of  tb^  de« 
>  ceased  with  her  l^ft  hand,  receives  under  her  protection 
the  genius  of  the  captured  islands,  represented  by  anotha: 
feoiale,  with  a  youthful  couDtenance,  ,b«Mtuig  the  produce 
pf  the  various  settlements.  An  infant  at  1^  feet,  and  a 
)ion  attendant  upon  Britannia,  are  fine  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture,   4  (circular  baaement^  on  which  Ihe  bust  is  placed^ 

H%  2  exhibits 
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exhibitg  Britannia  giving  protection  to  a  female  pursued  by 
twx>  others,  against  whom  Britannia  Itfu  her  lance ;  the  op. 
poneni  characters  are  expressive  of  Deoeit  and  Opptosrioo. 
On  the  opposite  side  oif  the  churchy  nndef  a  aemi-dome,  is 
an  elegant  statue  of 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 
Judg6  of  the  Supreme  Court  oif  Judicature  at  Bengal,  and 
on6  of  the  best  and  most  judicious  promoters  of  East  Indiaa 
literature. 

The  figure  rests  upon  a  voltiine  of  the  philosophy  of 
Menu  :  in  the  left  hand  Sir  William  holds  a  roll.  The  base 
is  finely  carved  in  emblems  of  the  various  perfections  of 
Sir  William ;  on  the  right  side  is  an  inscription,  stating  that 
the  monument  was  erected  at  the  expcnce  of  the  East  India 
Company,    It  is  executed  by  Bacoj^. 

CAPTAIN  BURGESS, 
This  monument  is  eighteen  feet  high,  ten  feet  two  inches 
wide,  and  consists  of  a  large  sarcophagus,  appropriatelj 
ornamented  with  figures,  representing  male  and  female  cap- 
tives of  the  humbled  Batavian  nation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
tomb  is  a  captive  holding  a  log-line  and  compass,  repre- 
sented as  sitting  between  tlie  prows  of  feiwo  shipa,  one  an- 
•fiqu«,  the  other  modern:  the  latter  is  the  prow  of  the 
Ardent,  the  ship  on  board  of  which  be  commanded  and 
was  killed.  On  the  right  tide  of  the  larpopbagus  is  a  fe- 
male, representing  Defeat  and  Dhgrace^  turning  her  back, 
lianging  her  bead,  and  retreating  ;  whikt  a JBataviaii  boyi& 
represented  as  lowering  his  fiag.at  the  feet  of  Britmnia. 

The  upper  part  of  the  monument  consists  of  two  figures: 
Victory  descending  and  putting  a  sword  into  lihe  hand  of 
the  commander ;  this  is  done  <Mrer  a  cannon,  wiiicb  may  not 
improperly  be  considered  as  the  dafenoe  of  the  coootry. 
The  portrait  of  the  capUtn,  though  fiiH:Aed  from  the  soiali 
,  help  ob'amed  from  •  picture  and  a  abode,  is  esteemed  a  rerr 
good  likeness. 

The  style  iu  which  the  whole  is  exeouted»  dearly  evinces 
that  Mr.  Banks  was. well  acquainted  witll,  aad  puid  strk't  at- 

t^Uon  to  the  9tudy  of  apti^  sculpture, 

.  ^  The 
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The  inscnption  is  among  the  few  tbat  ara  fiotsted ;  tf^h 
»s  follows : 

Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  RicBARO  RUNDLK  BuROBss,  EsquIre^ 
^  Commander  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the 

Ar  D£NT« 

'    who  fell  in  Ihe  forty.third  year  of  his  ago, 

while  bravely  supporting  the  honour  of 

the 

British  Flag, 

in  a  daring  and  successful  a(tem|n  to 

break  the  Enemy's  line  oear 

Camprrdown, 

on  the  eleventh  of  October.  17&7. 

His  skill,  coolness,  and  intrepidity,  emu 

nently  contributed  to  a  Victory 

equally  advantageous  and  glorious  to 

his  Country* 

That  grateful  Country 

Enrols  hi»  Name 

high  in  the  list^of  those  Heroes. 

who,  under  the  bfessing  of  ?H0^^C9, 

have  established  and  maintabjMt  h(f€ 

Naval  Superiority^        .*    ' 

and  her  exalted  rank  among  N tf^ons. 

lo  the  opposite  pannel  is  a  mcmGarial  for 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  FAULKNOR. 

The  dying  hero  is  supported  by  Neptune,  and  crowned  by 
Victory.    The  execution  of  tbe  whole  is  by  Rossi. 

Being  without  an  inscription ;  the  following  eitftract  from 
vice-admiral  Caldwell's  letter  in  the  London  C^ette,  is  ini 
verted  for  the  reader^s  information :  . 

«•  Martiniqai^  San.  11,  1795, 
'*  For  the  information  of  my  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admb 
lalty,  I  indose  copies  of  letters,  which  came  to  roe  by  express* 
giving  an  accomit  of  <he  taking  the  French  fr}gaite  La  Pique,  of 
Ihirty-eigbt  guns,  andlhree  hundred  and  sixty  meii,  after  anactioa 
l»f  five  hours,  as  brilliant  and  decided  as  evi^r  happened ;  nor  can 
tof^nnch  praise  and  comm^iidaUoi)  be  given  to  all  the  officers  a«4 

•hip'a 
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ship's  company.  Their  lordships  will  see  by  the  minuies  the  jih 
dicious  manner*  in  which  the  Blanche  (Capt.  Faulknor's  ship)  U'\4 
the  enemy  on  boaf  d^  and  twice  lashed  her  bowsprit  to  the  BIancbe*s 
capstern ;  and  when  the  former's  main  and  mizen  masts  fellf  she 
payed  off  before  the  wind,  and  towed  the  enemy ;  when  the  stem 
ports  not  being  large  enough,  they  blew  the  apper  transom  beam 
away  to  admit  the  guns  to  run  out,  and  6 red  into  her  bows  Tik 
three  hours ;  the  marines  keeping  so  well  directed  and  constant  a 
fire,  that  not  a  man  could  appear  upon  her  forecastle  until  she 
struck,  when  the  second  lieutenant  and  ten  men  swam  on  boardj 
and  took  posse9sion  of  her* 

*<  Captain  Faulknor  was  unfortunately  killed  after  twn  hours 
action,  by  which  his  majesty  has  lost  an  officer  as  truly  merilorioas 
as  the  navy  of  England  ever  had. 

••  P.  S.  It  appears,  by  a  recent  account,  there  were  many  more 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  on  board  La  Pique ;  one  hundred 
seventy-four  are  brought  here,  one  hundred  and  tei\  wounded,  sad 
landed  at  the  Saints,  and  seventy-six  found  dead  on  board  when 
she  was  taken  possession  of;  il  it  probable  some  were  tlirown 
overboard  during  the  action*  and  it  is  known  numbers  fell  with 
three  masts,  and  were  drowned/' 

The  pann^l  over  the  tomb  of  Captain  Faulknor,  is  filled 
by  a  chaste  memento,  executed  by  Flaxman,  for 

CAPTAIN  R.  WILLET  MILLER, 
of  tbe  Theseus ;  a  medallion  of  the  deceased  is  affixed  tp  a 
palm  tree  by  tbe  joint  hand^i  of  Britannia  and  Fame ;  un- 
derneath is  inscribed  the  word  '^  Nile/^  On  tl^  plane  i& 
inscribed,  ^'  that  the  monmnent  is  erected  by  a  cotitribatioQ 
of  Captain  Miller's  companioDs  in  Tictory,'* 

Under  a  semi-dome,  leading  to  the  ci^non  residentiary*& 
vestry,  is  a  fine  statue  to  tbe  memory  of 

HOWARD,  rw  PHILANTHROPIST. 
The  late  Mr.  Qacon,  in  describing  the  ideas  wbish  pre- 
dcMninated  in  his  mind  whilst  he  formed  this  6gure,  ob- 
serves, that  '^  his  principal  object  was  to  present  as  mnch 
of  the  character  of  ailive  benevolence  as  4  single  figure 
would  afford. 

''  Tbe  right  foot  being  placed  considerably  forward,  and 
the  body  advanced  upon  ir^  is  intended  to  give  motion  to  the 

6gurc^ 
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figure,  white  the  expression  of  benetolence  is  attempted  in 
Hie  several  features  of  the  face,  iind  the  inclined  kir  of  the 
head. 

''  He  holds  a  scrole  of  papers  in  his  left  hand :  on  one  is 
written,  *  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons ;'  and  on  a 
corner  of  another,  the  word  '  Hospitals'  is  introduced, 
pointing  out  the  principal  objects  of  his  Exertions*  Another 
paper  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  has  the  word  ^  Regulation^* 
written.  In  his  riglit  hatid  he  holds  a  key,  by  which  is  ex-' 
pressed  the  circumstance  of  bis  exploring  the  dungeons ; 
and  the  rings  and  chains,  among  which  he  stands,  are  de« 
signed  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  in  the  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  wretched  abodes;  while  his 
trampling  on  some  fetters,  which  lie  on  the  ground,  sug-^ 
gest  the  hostility  of  hb  sentiments  to  their  sufferings. 

'<  The  pedestal  represents  a  scene  in  a  prison,  wh^re 
Mr.  Howard,  having  broken  tlie  ehains  of  the  prisoners,-  is 
bringing  provisions  and  clothing  fo^  their  relief.*-'  * 

The  south  side  of  the  pedestal  is  thus  inscribed : 

This  Extraordinary  Man 

Had  the  fortune  to  be  honoured*  whilst  living. 

In  the  manner  which  his  Virtues  deserved. 

He  received  the  Thanks 

Of  both  Houses  of  the  Britisk  and  Irish  Parliaments^ 

For  his  eminent  Services /endered  to  hti 

Country  and  Mankind, 

Our  National  Prisons  and  Hospitals, 

Improved  apon  the  suggestion  of  his  Wisdom. 

Bear  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  his  J^udgment^ 

And  to  the  estimation  in  -which  he  was  held  ' 

In  every  part  of  the  Civilized  World, 

Which  he  traversed  to  reduce  Ihe  sum  of  Human  Misery, 

From  the  throne  to  the  dungeon,  his  name 

Was  mentioned  with  respect,  gratitude,  and  Admiration! 

His  Modesty  alone 

Defeated  various  efforts  that  were  made 

During  his  Life 

To  erect  this  Statue, 

Which  the  Pablle  has  now  consecrated  to  his  Mtttory ! 

»  6rat.  Maeaxine,  Mnch  VlH* 

Which 


tie  v<rai  born  at  Hackney,  In  the  County  ^' 
Middlesex,  Sept.  2,  1726. 
.    The  early  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Retirement 
Keaiding  principallj  on  his  Paternal  estate  at 
Cardingtoii>  in  Bedfordshire, 
t*or  which  County  he  sertred  the  office  of 
Sheriff  ih  the  year  1773. 
He  expired  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartarj, 
On  the  20th  January  1790; 
A  vietim  to  the  perilous  and  benevolent  Attempt 
To  ascertain  the  cause  of,  and  find  an  efficaoious 
Remedy  for^  the  Plague*  - 
He  trod  an  open,  but  unfreqaented,  path  to  Immortili^i 
In  the  ardent  and  uninterniitted  exercise  of 
Christian  Charity* 
May  this  Tribute  to  his  Fame 
£xcite  an  emuliiioa  of  his  truly  glorious  Achievemeols- 

Crossing  before  thci organ,  under  aAotfaer  semi-doDV,  tft 
statue  by  the  same  ai^ist,  to  the  memory  of 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LX.D. 

"  1  have,*'  says  Mr.  Bacqn,  '*  especiall)'  attempted,  in 
this  work,  to  unite  (what  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  eflTect) 
that  eascy  which  is  proper  for  a  figure  engaged  in  study, 
with  the  energy  which  Was  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it  I  have  also  aimed 
that  a  jnagnitude  of  parta,  and  gra&dcur  of  style,  in  th^ 
statue,  should  accord  with  the  mascuUne  sense  with  which 
his  writings  are  so  impregnated,. and  the  nerroitt  style  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  mankind. 

"  His  complcxional  chamcter,  and  that  of  his  worts,  I 
hope,  will  justify  my  havii^g  given  him  an  expression  tinc- 
tured with  severity,  to  which  his  vigour  of  thinking  mtt** 
ever  contribute. 

**  By  making  him  lean  against  a  column,  I  suggest  bis 
own  firmrless  of  mind,  as  well  sms  the -stability  of  his 
tnaxims."  * 

«  Gent.  Magaiine,  1196. 

The 
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*t1ie  fo^wijig  epitaph  by  Oc.  Parr,  if  it  adds  little,  will 
tyok  detract  from  the  reputation  of  that  excellent  scholar : 
A      P      n 

SAMUELI  JOHNSON, 

Grammatico  et  Critico 

ScriptoiumI  Anglicorum.  Litterate.  Perito* 

FoQi:e.  Luminibus.  Sententiarum. 

Et.  Pondijribus.  Verborum.  Adirtirabili.  ' 

Magistro.  Virtutis  Gravissimo.  • 

Mfitnini.  oplimo  et  singularis.  Exempli. 

ftui  vixit.  Ann,  lxxv.  Mens.  ii.  Dieb.  xiiiu 

Dec^sMt.  idib.  Deoerabr.  Ann.  Christ. 

COOCC.LXXXIIII. 

Sepult.  in.  Md.  Sand.  Petr.  Westmonaiteriens* 

XIII.  Kal.  Januar.  Ann.  Cbitst. 

aooccLxxxv. 

Amjci  et  Sodales  Litterarii* 

Pccunia*     Conlata. 

H.  M.  Faciund.  curaver. 

,    The  last  monument  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  uppet 

part  of  the  church,  is  dedicated  to  die  joint  memories  of 

CAPTAIN  llOBERT  MOSS,  or  the  Monarch  j 

AND 

CAPTAIN  EDWARD  RIOU,  of  the  Amazon  ; 
xvho  fell,  gloriously  fighting  for  their  country,  on  the  me- 
loiorable  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  under  the  command  of 
the  late  vice  admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1801.         . 

**  With  respect  to  the  composition  of  this  work,  it  is  a 
compilation  from  different  designs  presented  by  Charles 
Rossi,  Esq.  R.  A.  fbr  this  and  other  monuments,  and  ar- 
ranged 4inder  tlie  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
government  fer  that  purpose :  the  idea  is  simply  that  of  an 
insulated  base,  sustaining  a  sarcophagus;  on  the  front  r.f 
Mrhich  Victor}/ ^nA  Fame  place  the  medallions  of  the  two 
deceased  heroes:  the  effect  is  less  pleasing,  as  a  whole,  than 
night  have  been  expected,  ou  a  view  of  the  detached  partd 
•f  which  it  is  composed. 

Vol.  IlL    No  72-  S  Y  Moi^umbnti 
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Monuments  under  the  Church  *.  At  the  soAtI)  .^: : 
end,  under  the  window,  covered  by  a  plain  stone,  nj^-i 
about  eighteen  inches  frpm  the  pavement,  rests  the  rtverrj 
dust  of 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN ; 
no  otherwise  noticed  than  by  the  following  inscriptioD: 

Here  lieth  Christopher  Wren,  knight,  builder  ef  ihk  o 
thedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  who  died  in  tJie  year  of  our  Lord  ll-}, 
and  of  his  age  xci. 

On  the  wall  over  his  head  is  a  tablet^  with  a  border  cf 
ovals,  thus  inscribed :   . 

Subtui  condjtur  hujus  Ecclesia  ct  Urbis    conditor 
Christopherus  Wrkn, 
qui  vixrt  anno  sultra  nona^inla,  non  sibi, ,  sed  bono  publico. 
L^for, 
Si  MotiumenluQi  reqSirii^f 

Circuinspice!  * 

Obiit  Feb-  25,  anno  172S,  xtalis  91  ♦         ; 

Underneath  lies  Christopbilk  Wki.n,  tlie  bu il  J  er  o(  t± 
church,  and  of  lliis  cily. 

Who  lived  upward'j  of  iiin«ly  ycars^ — not  for  hio^-eTj  bat  tor 
the  public  good. 

Reader.  r 

Would  you  search  out  hh  monument  h 
Look  around  J 

We  cannot  resist  a  few  aoiices  cojictruinj:^  liim  who  iso 
vered  by  this  dusty ,  neglected  memorial ;.  one  of  the  greaicst 
men  that  ever  existed,  and  to  whom  ibe  citizens  of  Londc:?, 
and  the  scientific  woi'ld,  are  under  tht>  greatest  obiigauaii. 
which  have  been  repaid  with  ingratitude. 
^  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  nondcr  of  his  age,  wa^tlx* 
son  of   the  reverend  Christopher  Wren,    rector    of   List 

•  The  vault,  which,  before  the  fire,  was  the  parish  church  of  S;. 
Faith,  under  the  present  choir  of  St.  Paul,  is  about  seventet-n  (ct:  .^•' 
low  the  area  ol  floor  of  the  church  ;  and  probaljly  one  of  the  rcc^:  a- 
pacious  and  every  >vay  curious  vauhs  in, the  world  ;  here  the  coSqs  ^ 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  do  not  lay  oa'  ih€  surface,  as  ia  other  rauirJ. 

Kno\!e, 
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KniJjJPllllBlliMfcb^''^  y  brother  of  the  pious  and  learned 
TJr.  MatJKPl^fen,  bishop  of  Ely;  he  was  born  ;n  London 
on  the  Jw  of  October^  1632. 
.  Bei^g^^f  flstedder  constitution,  he  was  educated  at  home, 
by  a  private  tutor;  but  made  such  a  progress  in  classical 
leafmgy  t^  it  was  judged  proper  to  place  him  at  West- 
miliar  siCTObt^  P^^^  .^^^  tuition  of  Dr.  Busby^  and  at  • 
fourteefif  ^rs  of  j^^te^^as  admitted  a  gentleman  com- 
moner at  Wiixibam  College,  Oxford. 

He  i)«p5  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he.  indented  a 
new  astronomical  instrtunent,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
father  in  ari  clej^nt  copy  of  Latin  verses,  together  with  an 
cxeTci9^IBh.0rt$i  Fluirmum.  •  %  those  verses  we  find  that 
.  the  instrument  whic;^  he  had  inveotfiii  represented  the  mo- 
tions ot  thf  lieavenly  hodics,  and  rau5t  ijave  rtrs^itiibled  the 
orrery.  ^Jibout  the  same  lime  he  also  invented  a  curious 
pneumatic  engine^  a  description  of  which,  with  the  draw- 
ing, he  likewise  presented  to  his  father.  By  iiis  rare  ia^ 
lents  he*: sDOQ  gained  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  Dr, 
Wilkins,  tliu  wardeu  of  his  college ;  and  of  Dr.  Wurd,  Sa- 
vilian  proft  s^or  of  astronumv,  who  then  reiiidcd  in  thai  col- 
lege. By  the  vvaixlen  he  was  introduced  to  the  knowIcd|Tc 
and  favour  of  Charles,  Elector  Palatine ;  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented seveiaj  mechanical  tnstrumcnU  of  his  own  invetittQn. 
In  1647,  he  bccaujc  acquainted  with  Sir  Cljurle^  Scarbn- 
roughy  at  whost-  request  he  undertook  the  tran^hittug  of 
<'  Oughtretfs  Geometrieal  Diidling"  into  Latin  ;  mid  the 
same  year  he  iri vented  several  other  niaihenmtteal  instru- 
ments, and  wrote  '*  A  Treatise  of  Sphcncal  Trigonometry 
in  a  new  mcthodj  wiifi  an  epitome  of  the  ^ame/*  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  contrived j  and  modelled  in  paste-board, 
illustrated  witii  curious  astronQmical  delineation!!  in  proper  ' 
colours,  a  riLiw  hypothesis,  **  intitled|  '*  H^|tor diesis  Pro- 
(lapheresorn  Luiux,  in  qtia  eirculationes  eju!^,  aeeundmn 
rationes  Tychonianasj  exacte  deiuonstrautur."— Or,  *^  An 
Hypothesis  uf  the  Lun;ir  Equation*;  in  which  her  orbits 
^re  exactly  demonstrated,  according  to  the  theory  uf  Tycho 
Prahc,"  /  'Vy     "^  - 

3  Y  2  On 
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On  March  the  1 8th,  1650,  be  commeLoosd  Batck!  ^  < 
Arts ;  and  the  following  year,  at  bis  /atliert  reqae:>!.  Ihi 
composed  a  short  algebraical  tract,  relating  to  tbe  JJ >;. 
period,  very  useful  in  chronology.  He  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  All  Souls  coll<*ge  in  the  beginning  of  NQtreiiiber,  \cyi; 
andj  the  llth  of  Dtccmhcr  following,  be  Ll  i.  uic  dicr'e 
of  Master  of  Art^,  In  the  mean  time  be  becsune  one  o*'  rt? 
first  niembprs  of  the  PbilosoplHcal  >  ai    Oxfcr   ;  a: 

ivhose  first  ns^semblies  at  AV^adhsm  i^i..^-,  lie  cjtftir»ittti 
many  pew  thtorie5,  inventions,  ex[^ritiienrs^  and  wtchinc 
iniprovements.  Jii  lij56j  he  invonticd  tiie  raetbod  r:  io- 
f using  liquors  immediately  into  the  njass  of  hlft..i  m 
animal  boily.     This,  like  many  other  of  his  iav  a!>j 

discoveries  was  faisciy  chalicn*j;L-d  i)y  tlic  German  kr 

foreigners;  which  occa^^ioned  t[ie  Roy  id  Sacieiy  i^'  ^^u^  iia 
paper  in  defence  of  Kir  Christopher  s  just  ctaio^ 

On  the  7fch  of  August,  1657t  he  waf^  chosen  Astwn^my 
Professor  ii>  Gres^Ham  col  lege,  London  ;  when  be  made  a 
very  Ie«n>ed  Sj>eech  on  his  inaugn ration.     Iii  155^,  he  3r>t 
of  any  one  found  out  a  straight  line  ecpal  to  Ui«  cycJ04<i, 
and  parts  thereof ;  and  about  the  saoie  time  he  soivrd  the 
problem   relatinf^  to   the   then   newly  discovered   elliptkaJ 
^tmtroaotny.     This  problem  kid  been  propo*^od  by  tlic  ce- 
lebrated mons.  Pascal,  under  tiie  feigned  natne  of  Jeanoe 
INIontfert^  to  all  the  English  watheiiiaheians  as  a  cballer!^ 
Mr<  Wren  sent  hi&  solution  lo  the  challenger,  and  retard 
another  problem  in  the  like  spirit  to  the  tnathcmatician-  in 
J-Vance  (formerly   profwspcrl   by  Kcjiler,  and   then  bke*kis-3 
soTi^cd  by  our  author)   of  u  liich   they  never  gave  any  si>lu- 
tion-     Not  long  after  thi:.,  Ii^-  -ii;^gastcd,  in  the  yeaj-  !■  >9, 
a  method  for  fniding  the  different  pressure  of  tlie  air,  whiUi 
occasioned   the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  barometer  as  a 
weather-glass.     In   1 660,  he  invented  a  method  for  the  cca- 
struction  of  solar  eclipses,  which  has  now  for  ipany  yc^ni 
been  generally  followed  as  the  njost  concise  and  plain.    He 
ivas  very  instrumental  in  concerting  those  weekly  mectlu^s 
which  were  begun  this  year  at   Cresharo  college ;  but  L£ 
soon  ^ter  removed  back  to  Oxford,  being  appointed  o& 
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nary  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 

^SLvd.      He  entered   on    his   Savilian   prow 

having  resigned  that  of  Gresham^  on  the  18th 

Mj^t^^  y  ^"^  ^^^  created  on  the  12th  of  Septembtr 

^0^  ^SM^  ^^^^^  ^'^  return  to  England,  from  travels  which 
Hr hacHHtrtakfn  for  hiS  improvirment  in  the  science  of  ar« 
chit^tMl^  having  dHj^ytpd  and  finished  his  designs  for  the 
evittre  yi^Tation  of  St^^ulV/  he  laid  them  before  the  kmg, 
and  lli^  commissioners  in'  the  beginning  of  the  year  \€€6i 
but,  that  part  of  the  plan,  by  which  a  dome  '^ith  a  cupola, 
and^  Ijinterb  irith  a  spiring  top,  was  to  be  raised  in  the 
rooi^rf  the  old  stable,  being  opposed  by  several  of  them, 
a  ccntcst  arOM.'^  wiiich  fjvi- ,dfn^  aiicr  wa^  dcL-iJcd  by 
the  i\rv  of  London  m\  t)w  Id  of  Si-^U'iiibtT.  That  dreadful 
calaiiiity  runiislnfd  uiaiter  aliui)dai»ily  to  exercise  all  tlio 
extriKirdinarv  talents  of  an  enlightei»od  urchitect*  Upon  thii 
occasion  he  was  appointed  surveyor- general  ^md  priuctpal 
archiii^ct  for  rcbuildinp  the  wliolc  city;  in  which  \vm  in- 
clude d,  not  ordy  the  Luthedral  of  St.  I'aid»  but  filfv-ons 
parorliiat  churches,  H'hicli  werr  enacted  by  parliarat,*nt  to 
be  built  in  Iicmi  of  tliose  that  \rf*rc  burnt  ami  deniohslu-I, 
besides  other  pnblit:  structnre** ;  nmi  niiso  I'm'  the  dijivposition 
of  thi^  streets.  He  imituxliiitely  drew  up  eiicellently  beautirul 
plans  for  that  purpose,  wiiich  werr-  fuid  Ijcfore  the  king  and 
the  Mnuseof  ronitnonii.  But  the  i^xecntioti  of  ihiik  nohlc 
desJf^Ti  wa^  injha[>pily  prevented  by  the  disputes  which  aro^e 
libout  private  ]iTu|Rrty,  und  the  Imste  utrd  hurry  of  re- 
^uildiiTg, 

In  1669,  he  fini-hed  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  On  March 
tbe  9t!i,  lb73,  he  resigned  Uls  Snvilian  profcs^^orship  in  the 
university,  and  had  the  fionour  of  knighthood  conferred  upan 
him  by  hrs  majesty  tlie  enstdng  year. 

iSel'ore  tfit*  end  of  Ibli,  he  married  F/vlh,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Oi^hillj  of  Bk-ulringdon  in  Oxfordiihire ;  upon 
whose  tjeera-e  tfie  next  year^  he  sot^n  after  niarried  Jane, 
dan^rhter  of  VV'dliam,  lord  Htzwiirisim,  barofs  of  Liffi>rd  in 
fhe  kinc^nlom  of  Ireiand.     On  the    lOth  of  Angnst   1675, 
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the  fonndation  of  the  Royal  Obsenratory 

vich,  in  pursuance  of  a  proposal  made  hyl 

who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  ] 

to  find  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose.  ^k^^ 

In  1680,  he  was  elected  president  of  theR^jj^etv. 
In  16)^3,  March  the  23d,  he  began  to  build  iIk  i 

Winchester  j  and  the  same  year  he  was  appoinu  ct 

and  a  commissioner  for  Chelsea  college*     In   1>  ^ 

constituted,  in  the  room  of  Hug^^  May,  Esq*  dcu  - ■^  ^ 
cipal  officer  by  the  style  of  comptroller  of  tbe  worl>^  « 
castle  of  Wii^dsor,  and  of  all  manors  and  Ind^;*<  ^ 
f or e^ 1 1 h e r li of .  In  1635,  he  was  c !) iX^v. 1 1  u lenibi: t  i :  »- 
went  for  Plympton  in  Devonshire,  hi  If^ftO,  tnkg:!  ^ 
build  the  two  royal  apartments  at  Hampton  Co«tt.  r  :k 
were  finished  in  J  69+3  j»*^*  before  thn  dcaio  at  fjiiJf.  f* 
In  1698^  an  act  of  partlaiivent  being  passed,  toi'-^-^ 
branch  of  the  duty  on  coals  for  -  -  -  -  "  —li  k 
JVbhej,    Sir  Christopher  was    app..  ,  ?!■  il 

and  a  commisssioner  of  the  works  of  that  calhedn!  » 
he  began  to  carry  on  the  building  uf  Grcertwu  !'  * 
the  following  year*     Cheisea  College   was  al^n  ^ 

under  his  direction,  where  he  likewise  pnescrrbed  th  J- 
totes  and  whole  crconomy  of  the  hoii^.  In  [700*  he  as 
elected  a  hnrgess  in  parhament  for  Wejrnoutb^  and  Mi 
comb  Rcgi?^  in  Dorsetshire*  In  lloa,  he  h  as  appoinietl  ^ « 
of  the  commissioners  for  building  i he  fifty  iic%  cburL'H*^" 
and  about  LondoiL  In  11  lO,  he  Bni^lied  the  catKeilraief 
St.  Faurs.  In  1713,  at  the  request  uf  Dr.  Atterburv,  ^^ 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  cmiceni.^ 
the  repairs  of  tli;]t  ahhey  clini^ch.  Tn  April  17  2^*  ^^■' :^' 
tent  f0K  the  royal  worlis  w^  9«|)erseded,  in  tbe  eigKy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  more  than  fifty  years  spent  in  ^ 
continued^  active,  and  laborious  service  to  the  crown  aw 
the  flflbUc.  Till  this  tirae  be  had  resided  in  a  bouse  vhd 
is  a^ropriated  to  the  office  of  surveyor-general,  in  ^'^ 
land  Yard,  adjoining  to  Whitehall;  but,  after  his  tem^ 
from  that  employ,  he  dwelt  occasionally  in  a  house  in  ^ 
James's  Street,  Westminster.    He  had  another  house  wbcli 
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survey or>  general  uy the  crown  at  Hampton 
iifoyii^ent  of  which  had  been  granted  him  by 

and  was  held  by  an  exchequer  lease. 
f  of  mind  continued,  with  a  vivacity  rarely  found 
at  his  age,  jp]I  within  a  few  days  of  his  dissolution,  which 
ivas  Qccaskdned,  after  a  fe\w  days  illness,  by  a  cold  con- 
tracted in  Obnj^i^  from  Kis  house  at  Hampton  Court  to 
London,  tin  the  25th  ci^J^bi^uary,  1723,  in  the  ninety-first 
3'ear  of  his  age.  :  He  tJied,  as  he  bad  lived,  ^ith  great 
calmn^s  and  serenitj^  and  little  sicknesH.  Hi^^^pperal  was  ' 
attended  by  many  pcs^ons  of  honour  and  distl^ion,  with 
great  soiec^ty,;  from  his  house  in  Wei>tminster  to  St. 
PauPs  cathedral. 

Mr.  Ilooke,  wiia  was  iirtiuiatdj  acqnaintcJ  with  lirm,  and 
very  able-  to  makr  ii  ii^st  estimate  of  his  abilitiesj  has  com- 
prised his  cbaractei  i  tlit'^u  few  but  comprehensive  words: 
**  I  must  affirm,'*  says  lie,  *^  that,  since  the  time  of  Ar- 
chimedes, there  scarce  has  ever  met*  lu  one  man,  in  ^a 
great  a  perfection,  such  a  mechanical  hand,  a^d  so  pUiio^ 
iiophical  a  mind.'*^And  a  greater  than  Hooke,  the  illus- 
trious and  immortal  Newton,  whose  signet  stamps  an  in- 
delible character,  speaks  thus  of  bin],  with  other  einincEii. 
men:  **  Sir  Christopher  Wren^  Dn  Waliin^  and  Christian 
Augen,  by  far  the  greate^st  geoinetricians  of  this  ag<?.''— 
Mr.  Evelyn,  in  the  dedication  to  liiui  of  hi^  *'  Account  of 
Architects  and  Art  111 tticture,'*  tells  him  that  he  **  inscribed 
his  book  with  his  name,  pki^Iy  ihr'diigh  an  iafmbition  of  pub- 
licly declaring  the  great  esteem  (says  he)'I  ever  had  of  your 
virtues  and  accomplishments,  not  only  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing, but  through  all  the  learn'^'d  cy^lc  of  the  most  useful 
knowledge  and  abstruser  sciences,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
polite  and  shining ;  ali  which  is  so  justly  to  be  allowed  you, 
that  you  need  no  panegyric  or  other  history  to  eternise 
you,  than  the  greatest  city  of  the  nniv^se  whicli  you  have 
rebuilt  and  beautihed,  and  are  still  improving;  witness  the 
churches,  the  royal  courts,  sUtely  halls,  magazines,  pa- 
laces, and  other  public  structures,  bt^^ides  what  you  have 
buijt  of  great  and  magnificent  in  both  the  universities,  at 
S  CheUea, 
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Chelsea,  and  in  tlie ,  country ;  and  arc  now'^l^rIlnc!^u: 
the  royal  marine  hospital  it  Greenwrich :  all  Of  tlu  ra  -3 
many  trophies  of  your  skill  and  industry ;  and  conu-jcci 
^'ith  that  success,  that,  if  the  whole  art  of  hvrM\T\%  wer 
lost,  it  might  be  recovered  and  found  again  in  St.  Paors,  ^b< 
Historical  Pillar,  and  those  other  nionuoients  of  jout  bappT 
talent  and  extraordinary  genius."  *  " 

He  wrote  many  ingenious  am!  useful  matheHRit'cal  r.^ 
philosophical  pieces  besides  thdse  already  mentioned    A 
which,  taken  together  with  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paurs,  nrv 
^one  parochial  churches,  the  Monument,  and  other  p;^ 
edifices   in    London,    the   two   royal    palaces  of  Ham;:: 
Court,  and  Winclicster,  tltc  royal  bospJtal>   of  diil^i-' 
Gret-nwich,  the    north  frotit,  :itid    other    mpaii^  of  ^^•^• 
•  minsttzr   Abbey,    continued    from    !r;5*3    t0   our  archJ  ^• 
death    in    1723,  form  sucli   a  bodj  of  civil  ardiiferctv    a* 
will  ajipear  to  have  been  tliC  production   of  a  whoi^  *-• 
t  u  I  y ,  ra t h e r  I J  tn  n  of  t  fie  i  i  ( c  n  n d   i  a d u stry  of  one  m.    ^ 
li^hicb,  it   ba6  b*5eii  ob^erv^d^  no  parallel  instance  f     b? 
given* 

Catalogue  of  the  churctve$  of  the  dty  oF  Lotidoiit  mifi'  p^* 
laces,  hosjjitals.  and  public  edifices,  built  by  Sir  Chriilopht:  '^  ^'^^ 
hm^hti  su r  ^  e 5  o  r-gene ral  u f  t li c  no j  il  iir or Ic s^  d  u risg  fi%  )  ''^'- 
TiL.  from  l6aS  to  17 IS. 

St,  Faui/s  Cathedral.  St,  Bennet  Fink,  Threa^oe:-'«' 

Alhallows  the    Gfeat,    Thames         Street* 

SiitdU  SU  BfMc,  Fleet  Street. 

AlliLillcnvs,   Hjrad  Street.  ^  ^^  Sl  Bjrthr^Ioroew,  Exchanjje. 

Alhallows,  Lo.nl  ard  Street.  St.  ChriUophcr  le  Stocks. 

Sl  Alban,  Wood  Street.  Chrut  Church,  Newgate  Src^i 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes,  Aldcrsgate.     St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand. 
St.  Andrew,  Holborn.  St,  Clement,  Eastclieap. 

St.  Andrew   WarJrobc,  Black.     St.    Dionis    Backchurch,    F«-' 

friars.  cliurch  Street. 

St.  Antholin,  Bu.i;Te  Row.  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  Bili  nf ' 

St.  Austin,  Watlin^  Street.  gate. 

St.  Bennet,  Gracccliurch  Street.     St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lcr^l^' 
€t.  Bcanct,  Paul's  VVharr.         -  Street. 


^^ 
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St.  George;  Botolph  Lane. 

St.  James,  Garlick  Hill. 

St.  James,  WestmlHSter. 

St.  l,awreiice  Jewry,  Guildhall. 

St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge. 

St.  Margaret  Petersi  Rood  Lane. 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury. 

St.  Martin^  Ludgalc. 

.X.  MaryAbchurch,CanonStrcet. 

->t.  Mary  Abchurcb,    Alderman^ 

bai  y, 
St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Bow  Lane. 
St.  Mary  le  Bow,  Cheapside. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,    Old   Fish 

Street. 
St.  Mary  Somer«et,ThanaesStreet. 
St.  Mary  at  Hill,  Billingsgate. 
St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street. 
St.  Michael,  Basinghall  Street. 
St.  Michael,  Quecnhithe, 
St.  Michael,  Cornhill. 
St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane. 
St.  Michael  Royal,  College  Hill. 
St.  Michael,  Wood  Street. 
St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street. 
St.  Mildred,  Poultry. 


St.  Nicholas  Coleabbey.Old  FisB 
Street.  .  i 

St.  Olave,  Jewry. 

St.  Peter,  Cornhill.  * 

St.  Sepulchre,  .Snow  HilU         ^ 

St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street.     , 

St.  Svvitkin,  Canon  Street. 

St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  Che^p* 
side. 

Secular  Structures, 

The  Monument. 

Custom  House. 

Hampton  Court. 

Chelsea  Hospital. 

Greenwich  Hospital. 

Theatre  at  Oxford. 

Trinity  Qollege  Libraryi  Cam« 
bridge. 

Chapel  of  Emanuel  College^ 
Cambridge, 

Frontispiece  of  the  Middle  Tem^ 
pie,  in  Fleet  Street. 

All  the  renovations  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  from  1 698.  • 


This  great  roaster  of  architectural  construction  always  said 
that  if  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  settled,  it  would  be  towards  the 
aoutb  *.  This  has  taken  place  as  he  predicted,  in  consequence 

*  The  church  had  very  nearly  experienced  the  efiect  of  conflagra- 
tion on  tht  27th  of  February  1698 — 9.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  west  en4 
of  the  north  aisle  of  the  «hoir,  in  a  little  room  prepared  for  the  orga» 
builder  to  work  in  when  the  choir  was  newfy  finished  ;  but  the  comma--, 
nication  between  the  work  room  and  organ  gallery  being  broke  dowd, 
and  all  imaginable  means  used,  the  fire  was  happily  got  under,  doing 
no  damage  but  to  two  pillars  and  an  arch,  with  enrichments,  which  ar« 
very  artificially  repaired ;  and  the  church  has  no  sign  left  of  damag« 
by  that  fire,  except  that  the  lustre  of  the  gilding  was  thereby  a  little 
jibated.     Stow,  by  Sfpff,  L  649.  ; 

Vol.  III.     No.  73.  a  Z  rf 
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9f  his  i)dt  b^ng  allowed  stone^  as  lie  dcmtdi^i 
rubble,  to  fill  up  the  piers  *.  ^ 

In  the  library  of  Ail  SojIs  College,  Oxfcwtl,  there  vf 
several  volumes  of  original  drawings  by  Sir  Christophff. 
presented  by  his  €on.     I'lie  title  of  one  of  them  is^  *' D? 

LINEATIONES  NoviE  J'aBRICIjE  TeMPLI  PaULIKI,  JUSl* 
TERTIAM  PROfOSITIONEM  ET  EX  SeNTEKTIA  ReGIS  CaSOL 
SVB  PriVATO  SIGILLO  EXPRESSA,    14  IVIaII,    AnN»  167?/' 

<*  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  believe   it  posteritifj  v'  • 
can  J  and  execrate  the  ministry  who  did  t7,  was  tue: 

OUT    OF    ALL    HIS     PLACES,   at   the   UgC    of  EIGHTY,   fc. 
THEY  WERE  WANTED  FOR  SOME  POLITICAL^  ASRAKCEMl 

as  it  is  called;  that  ts^Jor  some  political  combixjit 
for  particular  perso7is  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  i 
vernment  !   We  are  sorry  to  add  that  Posterity  kare  l 
therto  strictly  abided  by  the  same  principle,  in  refusing  x 

.  *  A  proof,  pf  this  is  ^idcnt  from  an  extract  of  the  account  of  ririr.' 
repairs  and  buildings  in  which  the  family  of  Strong  were  coccene^. 
a^d  inserted  in  the  European  Magazine  for  July  1S04,  by  the  ej^al 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Moss  a. 

*«  About  the  year  1706,  Edward  Strokg,  jun.  began  the  bsthn 
oh  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October  I'ri. 
Edward  Strong,  sen.  laid  the  last  stone  upon  the  same. 

[It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  latter,  Mr.  Stone's  brotber. 
should  Jay  the  first  stone  of  this  magnificent  structure  ;  and,  at  ibc  on- 
fance  of  thirty-three  years,  himself  should  place  the  last.] 
'  '*  Also  the  said  Edward  Strong,  jun.  laid  all  the  marbfe  pavii!§  x3» 
der  the  said  dome,  and  in  the  cross  aisles  to  the  nonh  and  scmit  y^'- 
licoes. 

•*  He  also  repaired  all  the  blemishes  and  fractures  in  the  sererai  : 
and  arches  of  the  dome,  occasioned  by  the  great  weight  of  the  (i^- 
<iome  pressing  upon  the  foundation,  the  earth  under  the  same  bosi  ^ 
^n  unequal  temper,  the  loamy  part  thereof  gave  more  way  to  the  jrri. 
weights  than  that  which  was  gravel ;  so  that  the  south-west  quirt-T-^ 
■  ,the  dome,  and  the  six  smaller  legs  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  6c^ 
having  less  superfices,  sunk  into  the  thinner  part  of  the  loamy  gn^>i- 
in  some  places  an  inch,  in  others  two  inches,  and  in  other  places  sc.:k- 
;thing  more ;  and  the  other  quarters  of  the  dome  being  upon  the  tiuckr: 
•part  of  the  loamy  ground  and  gravel,  it  did  not  give  so  much  way  tc  'i: 
great  weights  as  the  oiher  did  ;  which  occasioned  the  fractures  sac  bit- 
.  luishes  in  the  several  arches  and  ie^s  of  the  dome." 

neglecting 
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neglecting  to  do  honour  to  themselves,  by  erecting  some 
ToKEi^  OF  GRATITUDE  to  the  memory  of  so  virtuous,  so 
able,  and  so  generous  a  founder  of  their  architectural  mag* 
nificence,  instead  of  the  dusty  and  contemptible  slab  we 
have  been  noticing.  It  is  he,  if  any,  that  deserves  the 
TOST  OF  HONOUR  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  without  any  de- 
preciation to  the  memorials  of  those  great  oikI  exalted  cha- 
racters which  are  already  placed  in  tliiit  second  m;ignificent 
temple  in  the  world ! 

We  uow  ranime  our  notices  of  the  meniorials  of  other 
great  character!  buried  under  St.  Paulii ; 

A  very  neat  ^hite  marble  monuoient,  with  the  figures  of 
the  party  playing  on  a  spinnet,  harp,  and  organ;  with 
music  books  sustained  by  an  attendant  angel ;  above  is  a 
group  of  cherubittis  appearing  in  the  clouds,  carved  in  re« 
lief  by  Mr.  Bird,  and  thus  inscribed ;  . , 

M.S.  .  . 

Desideratissima:  Virginis  Jan  a*  Wr^lN  Ctarki.  Dom.  Chris- 
topheri  Wren  Filiae  unicae,  Patemx  indr>U^  (iteih  deditce,  Piae^ 
Benevolcc,  Domisedae,  Arte  Musical  Pentissiiiiae. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of  Mrs.  Jane  Wreh,  only  D-iu^liter  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Kt.  by  Dame  Jant  his  Wite,  Daa^hter  of 
Wiiliam  Lord  Fitz  William,  Baron  of  LJlFi.>rd,  in  the  Kingdon^i  of  . 
Ireland.     Ob.  29  Decerab.  Anno.  1702.  /Etal,  26. 

A  handsome  marble  monument,  enriched  with  festoona, 
and  mantling  elevated  by  tivo  eherubims,  with  this  inscrip* 
tion,  in  two  tables: 

H.  S.  E. 

GuLiBLMUs  HoLDEa,  S.T.  P.  Sacelli  Regalis  Subdecani^f 
Sereniss.  Regis  Majestati  Su|;>eleemo<iinariu$  Ecclesis  Sli.  Pauli  8^ 
Eliens.  Canonicus,  Societatis  Regiae  L^nd.  Sodalis,  &c,  Amplia 
quidem  Titulis  donalus  amplissiuiis  dignut,  Vir  per  elegantis  & 
amqeni  ingenii.  Scientias  Industrti  su&  Ilfu^travit.  liberalitate 
promovit,  Egregie  Eruditus  Theologicis,  Mathematlcis  &  Arte 
Musica,  Meraoriam  Excolite  Poster!  &  k  Lucubratiooibus  suis 
editis  Loquelx  Prtncipia  agnotdte  &  Harmonis.  Obi  it.  2i 
Jan.  1697.  82. 

3  Z  2  Oa 
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Oa  the  second  table  these  words; 

Susanna  Holder,  late  Wife  of  Witliam  Holder,  D,  B.  S«» 
tidentiary  of  this  Church,  Daughter  of  Dr.  ChnMopher  Wti^s, 
bte  Dean, of  Windsor;  and  Sisler  of  Sir  Cliri*lopbfr  Wrefj.  Kl 

Among  other,  her  excellent  Endowmc^nt*  of  JPrudence,  ViJtt» 
and  Piety :  Her  Charit)^  was  no  small  Blessing  to  the  NdgtW*- 
hood  wherever  she  resided ;  having  in  Compassion  to  the  P-^*-^ 
applied  herself  to  the  knowledge  of  Medicinal  Remedies,  wbrr-- 
God  gave  so  great  a  Blessing,  that  thousand*  were  happily  He*  - 
by   her,  and  no  one  ever  miscarried.      K.  Charles  II.   Q.  C 
tharine,  and  very  many  of  the  Court  had  also  J&^perie&ce  of  ^ 
successful  Hand.     After  -45  Years  happily  and  bonottrabty  p'- 
in  Conjugal  State  and  Carts  at  the  Age  of  61,  she  pioa^lv  ^* 
dered  her  Soul  to  Gpd  the  last  Day  of  jupe.  Anno  Dora.  I6H^. 

Near  Mrs.  Wren's  monument,  is  anotb^  on  the  san>e  p  - 
lar  of  white  marble,  with  enrichment  of  cherubims,  divti. 
kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  skeletons  heads^  and  with:  > 
an  elipsis,  with  the  following  inscription : 

SistegraidumPeripatetice,EDMUNDi  WiSEM  AN  ordinisE<jue<::, 
-Viri  ingenio,  divitis,  viirtutibus  divitori-*.  Octavo  Iduum  Mic, 
Anno  Dom.  1704.  i€tat.  71. 

Vitam  Mortalem  pro  Immortali  feliciter  uti  spes  est  comcw- 
tantis,  Necnon  £Iizx,  Conjugis,  Foeminae  an  Mores  SAi^rtrs 
Castosve  specie?,  nequaquara  tanto  ^iniparis  viro,  unius  nati  Ni- 
tarum  quatuor  parentis,  Idus  Decemb.  8vo.  Anno  Dom.  16y>. 
^tal.  52. 

E.  Domo  Terrestvi  in  Ccelestem  spem  juxta  Christanam  trar>- 
lata?,  .residua  haud  procul  reconduntur. 

A  spacious  black  and  white  marble  monument,  in  mcmorj 
of  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  an  eminent  bookseller  and  primer 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol,  thus  inscribed 
lu  a  vault  beneath  fchis  stone  are   deposited  the  remains  el 
Thomas  Newton,  *D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Deanoiiri;i 
Cathedral,  who  died  Feb.  M-,  1732,  aged  seventy-eight 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Here  lies  the  Remains  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Knt.  Presi<ifnt 
oF  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Arcliitecturf. 

He 
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H«  v9t^  bciN)  at  Blympton  io  Devonshire,  the  ICth  oF  July,  1723  ; 
}nd  died  «t  London,    the  33d  ff   Feb.  1792. 

Rev.  Ti|OMAs  FiLSTEB,  prebendary,  and  rector  of  CfariiK 
pha^,  Siirrey,  twenty  yeafs,  aged  fifty-four^  1711. 

Rev.  JoHi9tTAy|.oR,.  LL.  D*  ai^hdeacon  of  Bucks,  chan^ 
pe]lot  of  St.P^Ps,  &c.  176$,  aged  sixty-three. 

Rev.  Ti^oMJ^  Japkson,  D.D.  caqon  reiddentiary,  rectof 
of  YarUng^on,««i4iiiapldi]|in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  17i^79 
aged  fifty-tbrte.  r 

William  Boyg:^,  Masr.D.4organist,  coiiipQser»^and  mastcf 
of  the  baoil  of  music  to  tlieir  ms^festies  king  George  IL 
and  III.  diec|Feb.'7,  1779,  aged  skety-nine. 

Right  boDourahte  Hc^atio,  loud  viscount  Njsj^ok  or 
THE  Nile,  buried  January  9,  1806, 

James  Barky,  Esq.fQtmerly  professor  of  pdinting  in 
the  Royal  Acadeniy,  and  one  of  the  most  classic  painters  of 
the  present  age ;  buried  between  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ancl 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  the  14th  of  March  1806. 

The  diocese  of  London  is  governed  by  a  bishop,  dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  five  archdeacons,  of  Lon«^ 
don,'  Essex,  Middlesex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Alban's,  thirty 
prebendaries,  twelve  petty  or  minor  canons-*,,  six  vicars 
jphoral,  and  several  other  inferior  officers. 

All  the  prebeads,  or  canonriest,  are  !^  the  collation  of  the 
|>ishop  of  the  diocese :  and  out  of  these  thirty  canons,  them 
are  three  residentiaries,  besides  the  dean ;  so  called  from 
their  continual  residence  near  the  church,  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  church  in  the  chapter,  and  daily  to  take  care 
of  its  concerns. 

The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean  and  three  naidentiariei^^ 
the  dean  having  two  votes ;  so  that  be  and  one  of.  t)ie  resi^ 
dentiaries  are  a  majority  in  all  debutes* 

*  Oae  of  these  it  tub-dean,  chosen,  or  appointed  to  that  office  by  tl)fl( 
6ean,  with  the  consent  of  the  chapter  and  minor  canons :  and  the  tw^ 
hext  petty  canons  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  ^'  Cardinals  o#  cip 
^hoir ;"  to  which  office  they  are  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter,-  6.01 
«f  the  peny  canons  v  and  are  to  superintend  tbe  doty  df  the  choir* 
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The  college  of  Petit  Candns,  was  founded  by  Richvd  11. 
in  honour  of  queen  Arnie,  hii  wife,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign. 

There  are  prayers  in  the  Cathedral,  at  a  quafter  before 
ten,  and  a  quarter  after  three,  daily ;  and  in  the  chapel, 
early  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  summer,  mad  at  serca  h 
the  winter.    A.  M. 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  the  residentiaries  preach  in  tk  r 
turns.  The  dean  and*  chapter  have  the  prcsentatioa  to  se- 
veral livings. 

There  have  be^n  one  hundred  and  two  prelates  who  b^. 
governed  this  see.  These  translated  to  this  dignity  sines 
ilie  buili^ng  of  the  present  fabric;  the  boo.  Dr.  Hek-  : 
CoMPTON,  bishop  of  Oxford  ;  Dr.  John  Robinson,  hhh^^ 
ef  Bristol ;  Dr.  Edmund  GiBsoif ,  bishop  ef  Lincoln ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  bishop  ef  Salisbury ;  Dr.  Thoma> 
Havter,  bishop  of  Normch ;  Dr.  Richard  Osbaxdeston, 
bishop  of  Carlisle;  Dr.RicHARi>TERRiCK,  bishop  of  Pcv 
teiborough ;  Dr.  Robert  LowW,  bishop  of  Oxford  ;  ar^ 
the   present    excellent    Dr.  BiEtBY  Porteus,    bishop  cl 

Chester* 

Deans.  Dr.  William  Sancropt,  afterwards  archbidiop 
of  Canterbury;  Dr.  Edwaed  Stillingfleet,  after^ri* 
bishop  of  Worcester  ;  Dr.  John  Tillotson,.  afteriraru. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Dr.  William^herlock,  maMer 
of  the  Temple ;  Dr.  Henry  Godolphin,  provost  of  Etoa 
college ;  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  dean  of  Worcester,  after- 
wards  bishop  of  Worcester ;  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  after- 
wards  bishop  of  Durham ;  Dr.  Thomas  Secker,  bit^hiop 
cf.  Oxford,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Dr.  Johk 
Hume,  bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  of  Salisbur>' ;  bon. 
Dr.  Frederick  Cornwalli^  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  C^v 
ventry,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol  Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  of  Durham ;  the  present 
dean  is  Dr.  George  (Pretyman)  Tomline,  bishop  ai 
LincoUi,  being  the  seventy-first  dean  of  St.  Paul's  since  tbe 
Feign  of  William  L 
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St.  t^aul's  cathedral  haa  be€n  the  scene  of  nmnjrremark- 
able  occurences.  It  yras  htpe  tha|||^ing  John  signed  lb« 
resignation  of  bis  kingdom  to  the  pope's  legate,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1213.  The  conduct  of  cardinal  Langton» 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  highly  praise-worthy  on  thia 
occasion.  Wk^n  the  king  and  cardinal  Pandulpb,  the  le- 
gate, offered  the  humiliating  article  on  the  altar,  the  arch* 
bishop  solemnly  protested  ,jigainst  the  deed,  in  the  name  of 
the  clergy  and^^  people. 

Here  queen  Elizabeth  Returned  thanks  for  victory  over 
the  Spanish  Armada  ;  'as  did  queen  Anne,  for  those  over  the 
French  at  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  &c.  Hero  are  deposited  the 
colours  taken  during  the  late  and  present  wars.  His  present 
majesty  king  George  III.  and  the  royal  family,  have  twice 
honoured  this'  sacred  fabric  by  their  presence  on  two  im- 
portant occasions;*  on  the  23d  of  April  1789,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  majesty ^s  bappy  restoration  to  health ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1797,  to  offer  thanksgiving,  for  the 
brilliant  naval  victories  recently  atchieved  by  lords  Howe, 
Duncan,  Nelson,  &c« 

The  last  solemnity  exhibited  here,  was  the  funeral  of 
lord  viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  on  the  10th  of  January^ 
1806,  in  which  the  whole  nation  partook  of  unfeigned  sor- 
row, at  the  loss  of  a  hero,  who  had  saerificed  his  life  in  defence 
of  his  country ;  who  knew  no  nrty ;  who  avoided  no 
danger ;  who  surmounted  every  i^feulty ;  and  who,  after 
having  been  mutilated  by  wounds,  in  upwards  of  one  bun. 
dred  contests  for  hb  counti*y^s  honour  and  safety,  shed  his 
last  blood  in  her  cause ;  and  with  his  dying  br«ath  impressed 
it  upon  his  survivors,  that  ^^  England  expects  every  mai^ 
shall  do  his  duty."  ^ ' 

Within  St.  t'aurs  cathedral  are  two. annual  ej^hibitions. 
The  meeting  of  the  corporation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons 
<>f  the  Clergy;  and  the.  grand  display  of  benevolence  in  the 
impressive  scene  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  children,  edu- 
cated  and  clothed  by  the  sevqral  parishes  in  London,  and 
its  vicinity,  chanting  the  praises  of  their  Maker.  Such  a 
3  picture 
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pfdtufe  of  piety  and  innocetice  is  better  conceivecl  than  ix* 
pressed «  It  is  the  indM  grati^iog,  irhe  most  awfifl  spectacle 
hi  the~  world. 

<  Underneath  the  cathedral  formerly  stood  the  pariA 
tiiurch  of  •  ■ 

S*.  FAITH* 

So  called  on  account  of  its  dedicatidn  to  ^  hdly  rirgrn  of 
diat  name,  who  suflfered  martyrdom  for  the  Christian  taUb 
undej  Dioclesian  the  emperor,  because  she  would  not  olbr 
lacrifice  to  the  idol  gods :  and  it  was  called  Ecclesia  sani^ 
Fidei  in  cryptisy  or  •*  the  church  of  St*  Faith  in  the  Tanh^ 
underground ;"  *  being  situated  at  'the  west  end  of  Jcmi 
chapel,  under  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church  of  fit. 
Paul,  which  served  as  a  parish  church  for  part  of  St.  Faift 
Stump,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  Paternoster  Row,  Qqeen'i 
Head  Court,  all  Lovel's  Court,  part  of  Ivy  Lane,  Three 
Tun  Alley,  or  Ship  Alley,  all  Little  Ivy  Lane,  White  Hart 
Street,  and  part  of  Warwick  Lane.  But  Jesus  chapel  be- 
ing suppressed  by  king  Edward  VI.  tho  parishioners  of  St. 
Faith  were,  in  the  year  1551,  permitted  to  remove  into  the 
same,  which  continued  a  parish  church  in  this  parish  till  the 
cathedral  was  demolished  by  the  great  fire  of  London  ia 
1666. 

The  vestry  is  general ;  the  living  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of 
the  peculiars  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paurs,  who  are  both  patrons  a,nd  ordinaries.  After  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  the  parish  was  united  to  St.  Austin. 

Part  of  the  church  yard,  belonging  to  St.  Faith^s  parish, 
was  taken  to  enlarge  the  street  at  the  east  end  of  St.  PftuTs 
Church  Yard ;  and  the  remainder  lying  within  the  inclosure 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  at  tlieeast  end,  serves  as  a  burial 
place  for  the  parishioners. 

*  Thii  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  was  originally  a  diftiDCt 
building  from  St.  Paul's,  at  the  east  end  of  the  ctthedrai :  bnc  that 
Ibuilding  was  demolished,  to  make  way  for  the  enlargement  of  St.PtQl's 
church)  in  the  year  1251,  or  1256.  In  lieu  whereof  a  con renteney  was 
madeunder  the  choir,  and  on  the  spot  where  St.  Faith's  church  had 
stood,  to  senre  the  parishioners  of  St,  Faith's  for  a  parish  church. 

RicToa 


Rector  of  eminence'.  t)r.  John  Douglas,  the  de- 
Vector  olr  Lavrder,  respecting  his  forgeirl^  cohciernitig  l\4iltoit ; 
Vand  at  present  bishop  of  S^lfebulry. 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  Chili-ch  Yard,  Where  for- 
liieily  stood  the  Charn£l  House,  is  sitds^ed 

THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE. 
A  handsome  modern  brick  building,  in  which  the  cbnvoca* 
tion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  meet,  whm  summoned 
by  the  kirtg's  writ.  *  * 

The  first  place  on  the  north  side  of  Liidgatd  Sti^eeik  that 
presents  itself  is  Ave  MariA  La^e  :  it  hath  good  hous^, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  booksell^s,  printers;  and 
'other  tVadesn!ien.  On  the  west  side  is  ah  open  square  cburt^ 
with  good  houses,  called  Stationer's  Court.  Out  of  which 
c6uirt  ik  k  passage  into  Amet^  Comer,  and  alnoth^  tm 

iSTATIONER's  HAlL 

Her6  formerly  stod^  a  spacious  building  of   stone  and 

^ood,  belonging  to  John,  duke  of  Bretagiie  and  eairl  o^ 

Richmond^  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  H.  and  III.    It  was  tt^ 

terwards  possessed  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  during  the 

ire^ns  of  Richard  II.  till  Heury  YI.  and  was.  called  Pevi^ 

brokers  Inn.      From  WilUam  Beauchamp,   lord  Aberga- 

:irenhy^    it   was  denominated  Bergdvenny  House  \   in  thia 

family  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  when 

Henry  lord  Abergavenny  having  left  a  daughter  msLrried  im 

Sfar  llidtaiasFaney  this  house  was  disused,  arid  purchased  by 

\kA  bompany,  whence  it  has  its  present  name.    It  was  r«« 

built  by  them  of  wood;  but  having  been  destroyed  by  the 

|rreat  fire,  was  succeeded  by  a  plain  Structure  of  bricl^; 

with  squak^  caseihent  irindows,  sui-mouhted  by  ovals:  th# 

front  has  withiil  a  few  years  6een  Cased  with  stone,  and  tHk 

windows  arched,  and  sashed;  So  that  Stationer's  Hall^ 

Inakes  an  equally  respectable   appearadce  with  any  btber 

building  for  the  like  purpose  in  the  metropoUs. 

The  approach  to  the  hall  Is  very  airy  and  graiid  \  an  irdil 
ratting  incloses  a  court  before  the  stru4iture,  and  a  eit-cuUfr 

Vol.  III.    No.  78.  4  A  flight 
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flight  of  stone  steps^  lead  to  the  grand  entrance  on  theleftV 
The  mterior  ia  divided  into  the  following  apartments: 

THE  HALL  ROOM. 

This  is  spacious^  though  plain ;  over  the  entrance,  iis  the 
orchestra,  which  is  amply  supplied  with  performers  on  pub- 
lic occasions.  The  room  is  wainscoted  about  twdye  feet 
high,  and  pannelled ;  the  whole  appearing  of  a  yellov 
colour.  The  light  is  admitted  on  both  sides  by  lofty  sashed 
windows,  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  beautiful  arched  window 
bf  painted  glass,  divided  into  six  compartments ;  .the  first 
of  which  contains  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  companj ; 
the  second  the  arms  of  England  ;  the  third  is  filled  with  the 
crest  of  the  company ;  the  fourth  is  a  beautiful  wii^ 
%ure,  seated,  with  a  flkme  issuing  from  its  head ;  in  the 
distance  a  circular  temple,  the  whole  illustrative  of  Lean- 
ing, as  an  inducement  to  honour;  the  fifth  compartment 
contains  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  late  Mr.  AiderooaD 
Cadell ;  the  sixth  exhibits  a  beautiful  female,  seated,  and 
co^ntemplating  the  Holy  Scripture,  whilst  the  whole  seems 
lighted  by  a  lamp,  above  her  bead,  and  -  thro-ivs  a  fine  warm 
tint  over  the  figure ;  this  is  meant  to  represent  ReiigioD  in 
its  most  benevolent  point  of  view^  Above  the  royal  arms  is 
«  shield  bearing  the  city  arms,  and  thence  round  the  tap  of 
the  arch  are  variegated  rays,  beautifully  bordensd. 

At  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscription : 
^<  This  window  (except  the  arms  and  crest,  which  fee 
their  excellency  ^nd  antiquity  it  has  been  thought  inlvise- 
able  to  preserve)  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Cadei,!,,  Esq.  iJ- 
^erman  and  sheriflF  <rf  London,  1801.** 

At  this  end  of  the  room  are  painted  tables  of  beoefKtois 
to  the  company. 

On  the  left  hand^  an  anti-room  leads  to 

THE  COURT  ROOM. 
This  is  highly  ornamented  and  Avell  furnished,  to  trauacC 
ib&  prdinary  business  of  the  company,  and  has  a  good  1^ 
.tpwards  the  {arden.     The  curtains  9f  the  windows  art 
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crimson ;  and  the  apartment  has  a  magnificent  appearance) 
vhicb  is  much  assisted  by  a  high  covered  ciaUng  canred, 
and  the  following  pictares :  ' 

OVER  THE  MASTER'S  SEAT. 

.  ▲  fine  represenliation  of  lung  Alfred  dividing  his  loaf  wHh 
the  pilgrim ;  by  West;  *^  Presented  by  Mr*  John  Boydeli 
to  the  Company  of  Stationers,  1779.** 

The  history  of  this  picture  i&  thus  detailed :  **  While  tl^ 
Danes  were  ravaging  all  before  them,  Alfred,  widi  a.sma}) 
company,  retreated  to  a  little  inaccessible  island  in  So- 
mersetshire, called  Athelney ;  when  his  first  intention  was  to 
build  ^  a  fortress.  Hither  he  afterwards  removed  with  his 
family,  whose  security  gave  him  the  most  poignant  con« 
cern.  He  had  early  married  a  lady,  who,  by  her  birth, 
accomplishments  and  beauty,  was  worthy  of  the  high  sta^ 
tion  to  which  he  had  raised  her.  Alfred  loved  her  with  the 
sincerest  affection,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  his  love 
returned  with  equal  sincerity.  Heaven  too,  had  blessed 
him  with  children.  The  principal  inconvenience  be  hu 
boured  under  in  this  forlorn  situation,  arose  frem  a  soarcity 
of  provisions. 

^'  It  happened  one  day  as  he  was  reading,  or  rather 
forming  plans  for  the  delivery  of  his  country,  that  he  found 
himself  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  a  poor  pilgrim,  who  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  begged  for  somewhat  to  satisfy  his 
hanger.  The  humane  king  (whose  attendants  had  been  all 
sent  out  in  search  of  food)  called  to  Elswitha,  and  re« 
quested  her  to  relieve  the  miserable  object  with  a  part. of 
what  little  there  remained  in  the  fort.  The  queen  finding 
only  one  loafy  brought  it  to  Alfred,  but  at  the  same  time 
represented  to  him  the  distresses  that  his  family  would  be 
driven  to,  should  the  attendants  prove  unsuccessful.  The 
king,  however,  not  deterred,  but  rather  rejoicing  at  this 
trial  of  his  humanity,  divide4  the  loaf,  and  gave  to  the 
poor  pilgrim  half  of  it:  tonsoling  the  queen  with  this 
)piou8  reflection,  <<  That  He  who  could  feed  Jive  thousand 
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mth  fife  \o9LVtu  and  two  fisbesi  could  make,  if  it  should  s^ 
please  him,  the  half  of  a  loaf  sufficient  for  more  tbaa  tkear 
necessities/'   , 

The  pilgrirti  departed ;  the  king  resumed  his  studies,  ancj 
ielt  a  satisfaction  that  ever  results  fmm  beneficent  acttons, 
tlis  attendants  returned  with  avast  quantity  of  fish,  which 
greatly  encouraged  this  king,  and  put  him  upon  those  glo* 
iious  undertakings  which  restored  the  lustvs  pf  tbe  Saxon 
^iadem.'^ 

ON  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  FIRE  PLACE. 
An  interesting  scene,  in  which  is  represented  Georcs 

DoyGl.AS    ASSISTING    MaRY,     aUEEN     Of     ScOTS,     IN    H£R 

^CAPE  fROM  Lpchl^vek  cas^^tle.  **  Presented  August  J  I, 
1791 ,  to  the  Cojnpany  by  tbe  right  honourable  John  Boydell, 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London.'* 

The  anxiety,  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  Douglas, 
whilst  he;  is. cgnducting  his  sovereign  to  the  boat,  is  finely 
imagined.  The  story  is  detailed  in  Dr.  Stuart's  History  of 
Scotland,  octavo>  vol,  L  p.  299.  This  beautiful  paiuting  i$ 
\fy  Graham, 

ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  FIRE  PLACE. 

An  excellent  ^^  portrait  of  John  Boypell,  Esq.  Ion) 
Vnayor  pf  th^  city  of  Lon^Qn  ;  painted  by  Mr.  Graham^ 
^Xld  pre^n.ted  by  hijfi  ^p  t|ie  Company  of  Stattona^ 
June  a,  1192.? 

'<  ThQ  lord  mayor  in  th?  city  chair.  On  his  right  han^ii 
and  resting  pn  the  chair,  stands  the  figure  of  Justice, 
holding  the  balance  and  the  city  swoi[d.  On  the  left  stand^^ 
the  figure  qf  Prudence  with  her  looking-glass^  and  ^ith  tbe 
fm\)lem  of  penetrating  Wisdood  in  her.  right  hand.  Behind 
^be  cliair,  in  the  centre,  stands  the  (\gare  of  Industry,  vith 
a  sun-burnt  complexion  and  bce-hi^e  on  her  h^d.  On^h^ 
left,  s^nd  rather. before  the  chair,  recumbent  on  a  coroa- 
f  opia,  is  the  figure  of  Comnoerce,  with  the  nu^riner*s  com- 
pass in  her  left  hand,  whilst  she  points  with  the  other  to  the 
I'lenty  poured  from  the  horn^  at  the  same  time  turuiog  her 
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^e  to  ibe  lord  mayor  with  a  persuasive  look  c^  invitatjoii 
for  bim  to  partake  .of  that  which  he  is  so  justly.  intiUed  to. 
^i^d  on  the  table  is  the  bv$t  pf  Shakspeere  and  the  city 
•fnace." 

On  the  left  of  this  picture  is  an  engraiwd  likeness  of 
William  Bowyer,  Esq.  and  on  the  right  a  simifar  likeness 
of  the  lato  William  Strahan,  Esq.  printer  to  his  majesty^ 
jpember  of  parliament,  and  of  this  company. 

Qn  the  right  hand  of  the  great  Hall  is  the  entrance  to 

THE  STOCK  ROOM. 

Thi^  room  is  completely  wainscoted^  suid  oontains,  among 
Other  portraits,  the  following :  .  ♦ 

Bishop  HoADLEV,  a  very  fine  painting. 

Tycho  Wing,  son  of  Vincent  Wing,  a  celebx^ted  al- 
inanack  maker. 

Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Robert  N^lson^  Esq.  author  of  several  pious  p^blioa' 
^ons. 

William  Bottyer,  Esq.  the  elder,  who  died  iq  De- 
cember 1737,  aged  seventy-four. 

A  fine  bust  of  William  Bowyer,  Esq.  who  died  in  No* 
yember  1777,  aged  seventy-eight.  "  A  man  who  stood 
unrivalled,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  as  a  learned 
printer,  of  which  his  own  publications  are  an  incontestible 
proof;  and  to  his  literary  and  professional  abilities  be  added 
an  excellent  moral  character.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
probity^,  and  also  of  the  greatest  liberality  ;  particularly  in 
Relieving  the  necessitous,  and  assisting  every  species  of 
distress.**  "Many  minqte  particulars  of  him  are  recited  ia 
the  Anecdotes  of  his  Life,  by  Mr. Nichols;  ^ut  he  claima 
particular  notice  he^e  as  a  public  benefactor  to  hii  native 
pity,  which  the  following  extract  from  hi^  will  must  testify: 

V  Apd  now  I  HpppI  iQay  be  allowed  to  l^ve  somewhat  for  the 
lienefit  of  Prinlipg.  Tp  thjf  end  I  give  to  the  master  and  keepers^ 
9r  wardens,  and  fcqix^mo^ialty  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  a  Sutionec 
^f  the  city  of  London,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will  purchase 
9OOOL  3  per  cent,  red^ced  Bank  annuities,  upon  trust  to  pay  the 
^vide^ds  and  yearljr  profits  due  thereof,  to  be  divided  for  ever 
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equally  mnongst  three  printers^  compositors  or  pre«men,  to  be 
Uect^  froiA  time  to  time  by  the  mafter,  wsrdeas,  aod  asinUiiti^ 
of  the  said  Company ;  and  who  at  the  time  of  soch  efeetion  shalkbe 
mty-three  yean  oKI»  or  upwards,  for  their  respective  lives  to  be 
paid  half  yearly ;  hoping  that  such  as  shall  be  most  deserving  wiS 
be  preferred.    And  whereas  I  have  herein  before  given  to  my 
ton  the  sum  of  SOOCM.  4  per  ctnia,  consolidated  annuities,  in  c^se  be 
marries  with  the  consei^i  of  my  executors :  Now,  I  do  heiebj 
give  and  bequeath  the  dividends  and  interest  of  that  sum,  till 
such  marriage  take  place,  to  the  said  Company  o(  Stationers,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  six  other  printers,  compositors  or 
pressment  as  aforesaid,  in  manner  as  aforesaid ;  and,  if  my  said 
fMt  iball  die  unmarried,  or  married  without  such  concent  a<  afore- 
said, then  I  give  and  bequeath  the  said  capital  samof  3000/.  to  the 
said  Company  of  Stationers,  the  dividends  and  yearly  produce   ' 
,  thereof  to  be  divided  for  ever  equally  amongst  six  other  soch  dd 
printers,  compositors  or  pressmen,  for  their  respective  lives,  to  be 
qualified,  chosen,  and  paid  in  manner  as  aforesaid. 

'*  It  has  long  been  to  me  matter  of  concern,  that  such  numhen 
arie  put  apprentices  as  compositors  without  any  share  of  school- 
learning,  wba ought  to  have  the  greatest :  In  hopes  of  remedying 
Ois,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Company  of  Stationers  such 
a  sum  of  money  as  will  purchase  10002.  3  per  cent,  reduced  Bank 
annuities,  for  the  use  of  one  jottrneyman  compositor,  such  as  shall 
be  hereafter  described,  with  this  special  trust,  that  the  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants,   shall  pay  the  dividends  and  produce 
tfiereof  half  yearly  to  such  compositor :  The  said  master»  wardem, 
and  assistants  of  the  said  company,  shall  nominate  for  this  par- 
pose  a  compositor  who  is  a  man  of  good  life  aod  oonversati')ii, 
who  shall  usually  frequent  some  place  of  public  worship  every 
Sunday,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  and  shall  not  have  worked 
pn  a  newspaper  or  magazine  for  four  years  at  least  before  such  no* 
ruination ;  nor  shall  ever  afterwards  whilst  he  holds  this  annuitj, 
which  may  be  for  life,  if  he  continues  a  journeyman :  He  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  construe  Latin,  and  at  least  to  read  Greek 
fluently  with  accents :  of  which  he  shall  bring  a  testimonial  froa 
the  rector  of  St.  Martm*s,  Ludgate,  for  the  time  being :  I  could 
wish  that  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  piously  and  virtuously,  if 
it  be  possible,  at*Mercfaant  Taylors  *»  or  some  other  public  scfaooli 

*  Tfag?  S9hool  in  wUcb  Mr.Bowycr  wis  educate 
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(^m  seven  years  of  age  till  he  is  full  sevenieen ;  and  (hen  to  serve 
faithfully  as  a  compositor,  and  work  seven  years  more  as  a  joor* 
ne)iDan,  as  I  would  not  have  this  annuity  bestowed  on  any  one 
under  thirty-one  years  of  age  :  If  after  he  is  chosen  he  should  be-^ 
have  illy  let  him  be  turned  out»  and  another  be  chosen  in  his  stead. 
And  whereas  it  may  be  many  years  before  a  compositor  may  be 
found  that  shall  exactly  answer  the  above  description^  and  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  such  a  one  cannot  be  found;  I  would  have 
the  dividends  in  the  mean  time  applied  to  such  person  as  the 
master,  wardens*  and  assistants^  shall  ti|ink  approaches  nearest  to 
what  I  have  described.  And  whereas  the  above  trusts  will  oc* 
casion  some  trouble :  I  give  to  the  said  Company,  in  case  thejr 
think  proper  to  accept  the  trusts,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds/' 

The  trust  was  accepted,  and  is  judiciously  executed  by 
*he  Company. 

Underneath,  end  in  other  parts  of  the  hall,  are  wai«« 
bouses  for  the  stock  belonging  to  the  company.  ^  We  are  ' 
informed  by  lord  Clarendon,  that  the  estimated  loss  of  the 
Stationer's  Company  by  the  fire  of  London,  did  ilot  attioUHt 
to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

THE  COMPANY  OF  STATIONERS 
includes  printers,  booksellers,  stationers,  or  dealers  hi 
paper,  &c.  and  bookbinders,  who  were  incorporated  by 
Philip  and  Mary,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1556,  with  an  inteii* 
tion  to  make  tnem  the  court  tools  to  prevent,  or  detect  and 
3unish  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  of  all  books 
that  might  be  written  against  the  popish  superstition,  or  to 
propagate  tl^e  reformation  of  the  Church*.  Thereby  at- 
tempting to  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

*  The  king  and  queen  to  ah  those  to  whom  these  presents  thai! 
•ome,  greeting :        ' 

Know  ye,  that  we,  considering  and  manifestly  perceiving  that  $e* 
▼eral  seditious  and  heretical  books,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  are  dsiSy 
publi9^.ed,  stamped  and  printed,  by  divers  scandalous,  schismatical,  aad 
heretical  persons,  not  onfy  exciting  our  subjects  and  liege-men  to  sedi^^ 
tion  and  disobedience  -against  ns,  our  crown  and  dignity,  but  also  to  the 
renewal  auid  pBopagadng  very  great  and  detestable  heresies  against  the 
faith  and  il^fsA  catholic  doctrine  of  holy  mother,  the  Charch^  and.b^ 
ii^>wijlliag4tt  pmide  a  proper  remedy  ia  this  9am»  &0t 
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"  By  which  charter  their  majesties  did  glveand  grant  to nlr.tf. 
seven  printers,  booksellers,  stationers,  &c.  freemen  of  the  l^^ 
tery  or  art  pF  si  statfoner  of  the  city  of  London,  and  sufc-rt^ 
thereof.  That  they  may  be  one  body  of  itself  for  ever,  and  c* 

*  society  corpbrated  for  cvei*,  with  one  master;  dnd  two  keeper?  c^ 
wardens,  by  the  name  of  T7ie  Master,  ajid  Keepers  or  Warim,  su 
Commonalty,  qf  the  Mystery  or  Art  of  a  Stattoritr  qf  tUCit^t^  Lx^ 
don,  for  ever. 

•*  And  that  the  same  master,  arid  keepers  or  wardens  ^ci 
commonalty,  ahd  tHeir  suctes.sdrs,  may  from  time  to  time  sai- 
arid  ordain,  and  establish,  for  the  good  and  well  ordering  wkI  ;" 
yerning  of  the  fireemen-of  the  aforesaid  art  or  my<itery,  anda'  i:^ 
foresaid  society,  ordiharices«  provisions;  atnd  laic's,  as  often  a5L":' 
shall  see  proper  ahd  convenient; 

"  Provid^.d  that  those  ordinancfes,  provisioha  sliid  la#»,  be  h:^ 
Wise  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statues  of  this  our  In/ 
dom  of  England,  or  in  pr^udice  to  the  coinfhon-weai  of  ou:  ^^^^^ 
kingdotn*  . 

**  And  that  the  s^mcy  and  their  successors  for  ever,  arc  eBabe?', 
ftnd  may  ,}awfully  and  faithfully,  without  molestation  or  di:U^ 
aiice  of  us,  or  the  heirs  or  successors  df  our  foresaid  queen,  era 
imy  other  person,  hold,  as  often  as  they  please,  lawful  and  br~< 
inieetings  t)f  themselves,  for  the  enacting  such  laws  and  orii- 
^anc6^,  and  transacting  other  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  ar-. 
mystery  or  art,  and  of  the  same  society,  and  fbr  other  hv^^' 
causes  in  the  mantier  aforesaid. 

^  And  that  the  foresaid  master,  ahd  keepers  or  warden.s  sl^' 
the  commonalty  of  Ihe  said  mystery  or  art  of  a  statioaer  of  u;" 
foresaid  city,  and  their  iaccessc^s,  or  the  greater  part  of  tier. 
"being  assembled  lawfully  and  in  a  convenient  place,  may  j^-'' 
for  ever,  ol  oftener  or  seldomer*  at  such  times  arid  places  wii^!^^ 
Ihe  said  city,  as  tliey  shall  thitjk  fit,  chusc  from  acbongst  \h<^- 
selves,  and  make  one  master  and  two  keepers  or  wardens  oft- 
same  mystery  or  art  of  a  stationer  df  the  foresaid  city,  to  rj'^ 
jgoyern,  ai)d  supervise  the  foresaid  mystery  and  society,  and  t. 
Ihe  men  of  the  same  mystery,  and  their  buj^iness ;  and  io  Temc\c 
and  displace  the  former  master  and  the  former  keepers  or  wirdcrJ 

•  •ut  of  tho^e  offices,  as  they  shall  see  best. 

'      It  then  ordained,  «'  That  no  person  within  the  kingdom  of  It 
'land,  or  dominions  thereof,  either  by  bim»elf  or  by  his  joor^s* 
Heymca;  t^rvaats^  or  by  asy  other  person,  tball  practtst  •rn;- 
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erc.Jseihe  art  or  mystery  of  printing  or  sfampiog  any  book,  oraajf 
thing  to  be  sord  pr  to  be  bargained  for  within  this  our  kingdom  of 
England,  or  the  dominions  thereof,  unless  the  s^me  person  is  or 
shall  be  one  of  the  society  of' the  foresaid  mystery  or  art  of  a  sta- 
tioner of  the  city  aforesaid  at  the  time  of  his  foresaid  printing  or 
stamping ;  or  has  for  that  purpose  obtained  our  licence  or  the  If* 
cencc  of  the  heirs  and  successors  of  our  f^oresaid  queen. 

"  With  power  for  the  master  and  wardens  to  search,  a*  oftdi 
as  they  please^  any  place  or  ^shop,  house,  chamber  or  building  of 
any  stamper,  printer,  binder  or  seller  of  any  manner  6f  books 
within  the  kingdom  of  England  or  dominions  thereof^  concerning 
or  for  any  books  or  things  printed,  sbunped,  or  to  be  printed  or 
stamped,  and  to  seize^  take  away,  have,  burn  or  convert  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  said  society  all  and  singular  those  books  and 
those  things,  which  are  or  shall  be. printed  or  stamped  cotxtrary  to 
the  form  of  anystattite,  act  or  proclamation,  made  or  to  be  made. 
And  to  imprison  such  as  shall  disturb,  refuse,  or  hinder  them .^^ 

III  this  charter  there  is  no  mention  of  a  court  of  assist* 
ants,  which  was  first  constitued  by  that  charter  of  the  36 
Charles  II.  contrived  to  pave  the  way  to  arbitrary  power,  the 
court  finding  it  inor^  easy  to  bias  the  few  in  a  court  of  as- 
sistants, than  the  mam/  which  compose  the  whole  oom- 
monaky. .  Bat  the  additions  made  by  that  charter  of  36 
Charles  II.  to  the  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  were  after- 
wards repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void ;  and  this,  and 
all  other  corfipanies,  were  restored  to  their  original  rights  by 
an  act  of  pariiament  in  2  William  and  Mary*.     However^ 

this 

*  **  And  be  it  enacted  (by  an  act  for  reversing  the  judgment  in  a  pi9 
warranto  t^intt  the-city  of  London,'  and  for  restoring  the  city  of  Loa- 
4oi(  to  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges)  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
all  and  every  of  the  several  companies  and  corporations  of  the  said  city, 
«hall  from  henceforth  stand  and  be  Incorporated  by  such  name  and  names, 
and  in  such  sort  and  manner,  as  they  respectWeiy  were  It  the  time  of 
the  said  judgment  given,  and  every  of  fhem  are  hereby  restored  to  all 
and  every  the  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  rights,  titles,  estates, 
tibertjes,  powers,  privileges,  precedencies  and  immunities,  which  th*y 
lawfully  had  atid  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  giving  the  said  judgmeift  j  and 
rhat  as  well  all  surrenders,  as  charters,  letters  patents  and  grants,  for 
mw  incorporating  any  of  the  said  companies,  or  t«u<^blag  or  c«nc^rnhig 
^  Vob.  UX.    No.  73.  4  M  «ij 


this  was  niade  a  livery  company  soon  after  its  inc($rt>ox^tiotf  ^ 
A  C6py  of  which  grant  or  constitution,  as  it  may  serre  irf 
ihe  like  oase,  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  nature  of  this  city 
j>rivi]ege  in  all  livery  companies,  is  subjoined  *. 

King  James  I.  oh  the  29th  of  October,  1603,  did  by  his 
tetters  patent,  grant  unto  the  Company  of  Stationers  the 
privilege  of  tiie  sole  printing  of  almanacks,  primers^  psalterv 
^ahd  psalms,  in  metre  or  prose,  with  musical  notes,  or  witU« 
oiit  notes :  and  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  the  8th  of  March, 
1615,  his  said  majesty  confirmed  the  said  grant  for  the 
tole  printing  of  primers,  psalters,  psalms,  and  almanacks 
in  the  English  totigue ;  and  did  further  grant  to  the  Com- 
*frany  of  Stationers  the  sole  right  to  print  tho  A.  B.C.  tbff 
little  catechism,  and  th6  catechism  in  English  and  Latin  by 
Alexander  Nowell ;  for  the  help  and  relief  Of  the  master « 
keepers  or  wardens,  and  commonalty  or  freemen  of  the  my- 
stery or  art  of  Stationers  of  the  city  of  London,  and  their 
WGcessors. 

any  of  their  liberties,  privileges  or  franchises,  made  or  granted  bj  the 
said  late  king  James,  or  by  the  said  king  Charles  II.  since  die  giTing  of 
the  said  judgment,  shall  be  void,  and  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void, 
10  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  3  W.  and  M.sets.  1.  cap^t. 
§  U." 

*  "  A  true  copy  of  the  grant  or  constitution  vhkli  made  the  Sea- 
troners  a  livery  company  of  the  eity  of  London. 
HENSELL,  Mayor. 
**  Jovijt  1^  die  Febiru^rii,  .inno  secimdo  dominae  Elizae  region,  &c. 

'*  lltm^  It  wai  this  day  ordered  and  agreed,  at  the  earnest  suit  and 
pr:i^er  of  John  Ca wood,  .md  divers  other  said  penons,  being  freemen  of 
t\ih  city  in  rhe^  fdbwvhip  of  the  Stationers,  that  the  tame  fellowship 
from  h<*nc&rorth  iIipiU  he  pet tnitted  an^  suffered  to  have,  use  ani  wear, 
a  livery  and  Uvery-hood,  in  sucH  decent  and  comly-wise  and  order  as  the 
^iher  companies  and  ft IIo^^ ships  of  this  city,  after  their  degrees*  d« 
romm^^nly  uie  and  wear  i  and  that  they  the  said  Sutioners  shall  cause 
ali  turh,  and  as  many  of  their  said  f\^owthip  as  conveniently  may  be 
able,  to  prepare  and  make  ready  the  same  liveries  with  speed*  i9  tlut 
they  may  from  henceforth  attend  and  wait  upon  the  ]oti  mayor  of  this 
city  at  all  common  shews  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the  dtyzena  •f  thif 
cytie,  in  such  and  lyke  manner  and  sorte  ai  the  other  cityzeas  of  the  tay* 
cytie,  for  the  honour  of  the  saine  cytie,  of  l90|^'4yme  past  hurc  doae 
smd  yet  day  ley  do,  as  •ccasion  shall  require. 
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At  pre^nt  the  compsoy  of  Stationers  are  goyeFned  by  a 
msLSttiTi  two  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants, 

Xhe  produce  of  the  sole  printing  of  almanacks^  &c.  is 
made  a  joint  stock,  with  a  capital  of  about  15,000/.  which 
is  divided  into  twenty  shares  of  320/.  «ach,  possessed  by 
those  who  are  of  the  court  of  assistants ;  for  which  deposit 
they  «ach  receive  40/.  per  annum  dividend :  then  into  forty 
half  shares,  at  160/.  each;  for  which  deposit  they  each  re- 
ceive 30/.  pet*  annum  dividend :  then  into  eighty  quarter 
shares,  at  80/.  each ;  for  which  deposit  they  each  reoeive 
lOl.  per  annum  dividend:  and  then  into  one  hundred  and 
sixty  half  quarter  shares,  at  40/.  each ;  for  which  deposit 
they  each  receive  5/,  peranmtm  dividend ;  out  of  the  prt>fita 
arising  from  the  printing  stock  engrafted  upon  the  said  grants 
by  king  James  I.  for  the  help  and  relief  of  the  master,  wat« 
dens,  and  commonalty:  but  these  shares  are  ail  divided 
amongst  those  who  have  fined  for,  or  served  the  office  of 
renter-warden. 

Upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  married  sitock-holders,  the 
profits  arising  from  his  share  to  devolve  to  his  widow ;  which 
she  enjoys  during  her  widowhood,  or  life :  but  if  she  marry 
9gain,  or  die,  another  person  is  chosen  to  enjoy  the  profits 
of  her  share ;  who,  at  his  election^  pays  the  deposit  money, 
opt  to  the  company,  but  to  the  late  widow,  her  husbands  or 
her  executors.  The  master  and  wardens  a^  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  stock,  to  whom  are  joined  six  other  mem. 
bers  from  the  court  of  assistants,  annually ;  who  adjust  all 
accounts  relating  to  it,  and  at  Christmas  report  the  state 
thereof  to  the  board*  There  is  also  a  stock-keeper ;  which 
is  a  place  of  great  trust  and  considerable  profit* 
,  The  Stationers  have  several  chariti^  filso  in  Mrust}  of' 
which  thpy  very  conscientiqusly  dispose. 

Among  the  Iprd  mayors)    menq^bers  of   this  Company, 
were  John  Barber,  Esq,  1733. 

Sir  St£PHen  Theodore  Janssen,  hart.  1751. 

Thomas  Wright,  Es().  1786. 

William  Gill,  Esq.  1789. 

Ji^jlN  Boydell,  Esq.  1791. 

,  -^Bi}  .     Sh^riflsi 
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Sberififsy   Sir  MattriW  BloxHAMT* 

Thomas  CAMtt,  Esq.  ISOI. 

Mr.  Gvir^  founder  of  the  hospital  vAith  goes  by  his  nair?. 
in  Soutbwark;  was  a  member  of^  and  a  benefactor  to  t: 
l^tioner^s  Company. 

Stationer's  Couftr  wbs  formerfy  called  StAttoxh'; 
'REvfrt.  A  small  passage  leads  to  Amen  Corkei;  at  tb* 
uppur  «Dd  of  which  was  situated  the  Cellege  f^  Physias:-; 
but  Ibat  strftctare  having  been  destroyed  bj  the  great  fin, 
the  site  was  covered  by  three  handsome  houses,  approprb:: 
fof  tie  dwellings  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  St. ?*-^ 
cathedral. 

Paternoster  Row  is  a  long  narrow  street,  mostly  -• 
habited  by  booksellers,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  market  tor  thr 
occupation.  It  received  its  n^me  from  those  pof^ons  w; v 
•  formerly  were  manufacturers  of  pater- nostcrs,  bctds,  ny-- 
jries,  iiQ,  during  the  times  of  superstition.  It  wa.>  i~^ 
famous  for  mercers,  laccmen,  haberdashers,  and  other  u 
sinesses  of  a  like  nature. 

A  periodical  publication  in  the  year  1707  remarksj^'* 
**  sure  our  London  barbers  are  very  religious  fellows,  t>: 
have  a  power  of  saints  looking  out  of  their  slwps,  wi"'  "• 
pet riwigs  on  their  heads ;  and  then  the  sempitesscs  in  P-^' 
Hosier  Row,  they  hare  got  female  loggerheads,  with  «•  : 
top-knots  upon  them.** 

Nbwoate  Marked.    Great  part  of  the  Kstory  oft 
market  being  contained  in  our  first  volume*;  itisonk^- 
cessary  ta  add  here,  that  the  market  is  commodio"?)  ^ 
contained  in  a  square,  measuring  one  hnndred  and  nine- 
four  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  one  hundred  and  tor 
eight  feet  from  north  to  south,  with  a  market  house  i^  ^' 
centre,  under   which  are  cellars.      The  market  day^  - 
Monday,    Wednesday,   and  Friday,   for  country  deak' 
but  it  is  also  a  common  market  for  all  kinds  of  pr^^' 
every  day  in  tlie  week.     But  we  cannot  reset  a  repeti  l'^ 
of  censure  against  the  nuisances  in  the  a?enucs  to  - 
market  J  they  remind  us  of  revolutionary  principles^  c^'  • 

♦  Sec  page  432* 
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any  other  disagreeable  subject,  connected  iwth  borror,  de» 
struction,  and  bloodshed;  more  especially  when  we  per-' 
ceive  the  daily  current  of  the  blood  of  the  slain,  in  the  Ta« 
riotre  kennels  of  Warwick  Lane,  &c. 

IrY  Lane  was  so  called  on  account  of  iry  which  grew  aa 
the  walls  of  the  prebendal  houses  that*  were  situated  in  this 
avenue.  These  were  afterwards  cont^erted  to  Various  public 
offices ;  but  being  lerelled  by  the  great  fire,  the  lane  neVer 
resumed  its  former  consequence,  and  is  only  at  present  aT 
short  str^t  of  common  dwellings. 

Lov£l's  Court  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  mansion,  aa« 
tiently  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Bretagne,  and  afterwards 
to  the  family  of  Lovbl,  from  whom  it  was  called  LavePs 
Inn.  Matilda,  the  wife  of  John  Lovel,  held  it  in  the  1st 
of  Henry  VI.  John,  lord  Loveli  for  his  services  to  that 
monarch,  obtained  a  patent  to  be  chief  forester  of  Wfai^h- 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ;  and  adhering  to  the 
king  against  the  house  of  Tork|  was  involved  m  the  ge- 
neral ruin  of  king  Henry  and  his  friends. 

Qu££N*s  Arms  PassagEi  opposite  to  Minor  Canokt 
Alley,  we  have  taken  notice  of  under  Doctor's  Commons, 
which  were  formerly  held  here.  In  this  passage  is  a  public 
ordinary,  that  has  been  noted  for  many  years  as  DoLLrt 
Beef  Steak  House, 

Pannier  Alley  has  its  denomination  from  a  stone  monu* 
ment,  erected  on  the  26th  of  August,  16S8,  having  the 
figure  of  a  pannier,  on  which  a  naked  boj  is  seated,  with  a 
bbnch  of  grapes,  held  between  his  band  and  foot;  and  un« 
derneath  the  following  couplet : 

When  you  have  sought  the  city  round. 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground. 

Instead  of  this  being  an  emblem  of  Plenty,  as  it  has  beea 
described  by  some  writers ;  we  should  rather  imagine  it  to 
have  been  a  si^n  to  some  antient  tavern,  and  our  conjecture 
is  strengthened  by  finding  that  Henry  Pranndl,  alderman 
and  vintner,  sheriff  of  London,  in  1585,  was  buried  in  the 
adjoining  church  of  St.  Michtiel  ie  Quern. 

5    *  'Newgat» 


NEWQ4TB  Street.  Bagnio  Court;  bere  is  mpposed 
tp  have  been  the  first  bagnio,  or  bath  for  sweating  and  hot 
bathing,  in  England.  It  aft^ wards  became  a  hotd  or  lodg- 
ing house ;  and,  with  the  Hummums  in  CoTent  Garden,  bore 
the  fairest  cbsuracter  of  places  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  travels,  info^-ins  ^s  that  Hunmwns  is  a  corruptioD  of 
Hammum^  th^  Arabic  word  for  a  bath  or  bt^gmo. 
.  Over  the  entrance  of  Buill-hbad  Court,  ia  a  sinall  stone 
fljpulptured  lyith  the  figures  of  Wiu^iam  Evaks,  the  gig9Q* 
tic  porter  belonging  to  Charles  I.  and  his  diminutive  fellow* 
8i^rTant|  Jeffrey  Hudson,  dv^arf  to  the  same  t^ooarch. 

<*  JefFery  Hudson,  when  lie  was  aboqt  sf&ven  or  eight  ypm 
of  age,  was  served  up  to  talkie,  in  a  cold  pie^  at  Burfeigfa  oq 
.the  mil,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Eiuckingbam;  and  as  noq 
as  he  made  hi^  appearance,  pipesei^ted  by  the  dutchess  to  the 
q\ieenj^  whp  r^inf d  him  in  her  sprvice.  He  was  then  bot 
eightp^n  inphes  in  height.  In  a  mksque  at  cotirt,  the  gig»o« 
tic  porter  drew  him  out  of  his  pocket,  to  the  surprize  of  all 
the  courtiers.  He  is  said  not  to  have  grown  any  taller,  till 
after  thirty,  when  be  shot  up  to  thr^  feet  nine  inches.  Sooa 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wari  he  i^as  made  a  cap* 
Ujtt^  \^  the  royal  aripy*  In  1644,  ho  attended  the  queen  idUh. 
France^  where  he  bad  a  quarrel  with  a  gentleipan  luu^ 
Crofts,  whom,  he  challenged.  Mr.  Crofts  cam^  to  the  pisce 
of  appointm^eqt,  ar^ied  only  with  a  squirt.  A  real  duel  soon 
i^r  ensued,  in  which  th^  antagonists  engaged  on  horseback 
with  pistols.  Crofts  w^  shot  dea4  ^ith  the  first  fy^.  JeSbrf 
returned  to  Ep^land  at  the  Restoration,  and  v^ras  afterwards 
confined  in  the  Gatehouse,  We^tipinster,  on  ^  ^i^picion  of 
l^ing  concerned  in  the  Popish  Plot.  He  ^ied  under  confioe* 
l^ent,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

**  In  Ashmolp's  Museum,  Oxford,  are  his  waistcsat, 
breeches^  and  stockings.  The  former  is  of  blqe  satin,  slashed 
and  ornamented  with  printed  white  silk.  The  two  latter  are 
of  one  piece  of  blue  satin.^' 

':|phe  site  of  BuU-head  Court  was  formerly  occupied  by  t^ 
parish  chi^rcb  of 

St, 
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fex.  NICHOLAS,  SHAMBLES. 

THIS  was  a  chiiirch  of  antient  fouhdattoii ;  for  we  (md  th^ 
lo  early  as  tte  reign  of  Ednard  I.  there  was  a  lane  from 
St.  Martinis  le  Grand  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  William  dt 
Ludii,  dean  of  St^  Martin's,  had  stopped  it  up;  for  whidh  it 
kvas  presented  As  a  nuisance,  but  on  the  dean's  producing  a 
licence  from  the  king  for  so  doings  ail  further  proceedings 
werestppped. 

It  deceived  its  additional  name  from  the  shanlbles  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street^  on  the  north  side  of  which 
was  a  Idne  called  Pentecost  Lane,  filled  with  slaughter  houses. 
The  chufch,  with  thd  adjoining  tenements,  and  ib  ofniU 
ments,  were  giveh  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  mayor  Ind  eom« 
monalty ,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  new  parish  chui^h^ 
then  to  be  erected  in  the  late  dissolved  churdi  of  the  Gm^ 
Friars. 

In  Stinking,  called  also.  Chick  Lan^:  was  situated  thtf 
hall  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Butchers ;  and  from  that 
circumstance  the  name  was  changed  to  Butchsrhall  Lank. 
Newgate  Market  in  these  times  stretched  almost  99  far  as 
Eldenese  (now  Warwick)  LsLne;  it  was  then  appointed  fot 
Vending  of  corn  and  meal,  as  well  as  other  necessaries;  and 
for  this  purpose,  '^  a  fair,  new^  and  ttrong  frame  of  timber> 
coYered  with  lead,  was  therefore  set  up  at  the  charges  of  tbA 
city,  Qe&r  to  the  west  cornet  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles,  fof 
the  meal  to  be  weighed,  in  die  1st  of  Edward  VI.  by!3ir  John 
Gresham,  thenmayor.'^ 

We  have,  in  another  part  of  this  work  ^  stated  th«t,  ott 
account  of  the  nubances  ,occAsioned  by  killing  of  tettle  ill 
this  and  oth^r  places  withioi  the  city,  it  was  ofdaiitod  by  go- 
ternment,  that  slaughtering  shoula  not  be  done,  but  at  (hil 
distance  ofStraifordle  Bow,  eastward^  and  Koightsbridge^ 
Westward. 

GREY  FRIARS. 
THtS  antient  structure,  part  of'  ^vhich  is  still  stafi^ng^ 
derives  its  origin  from  a  society  or  religious  order  founded 
by  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  canonised  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  in 

129*. 
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1228.  Of  wbom  a  detached  body  of  nine  brethteOi  fire 
being  priests,  and  four  Iny  brothers^  were  sent  from  Italy  to 
settle  and  propagate  their  order  in  Eogland.  The  priests 
placed  themselves  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  1224.  The  lay 
brothers  canoe  to  London,  and  were  entertained  by  the  Friars 
Preachers  in  Oldborn  for  about  fifteen  days,  or  till  they  jcouU 
be  a:bcointi)odated  with  a  convenient  bouse  for  Uiemsel?es, 
wbi6h  they  soon  obtained  of  John  Treveni,  one  of  the  sheriff? 
in  1224.  In  this  house  they  made  themselves  cellg^  and  con- 
tinued till  their  numbers,  Jn  a  few  ye^rs,  required  a  nore 
commodious  eon  vent.  For  wbict;i  purpose  John  Emn,  mercer, 
purchased  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  near  St,  Nicboks  Sbam- 
Mes,  and,  with  proper  assistanJte,  bailt  a  house  for  the  friars; 
and,  having  appropriated  the  same  to  the  cooamonakyof 
lx>ndoii,  he  himself  became  a  lay  brother  ^n  the  house;  whicb 
in  process  of  time  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  besn^vQlena 
*  of  Queen  Margaret,  second  wife  to  Edward  L  and  other  be- 
'  nefactoFs,  amon^t  whom  we  find  Sir  Richard  Wluttingtoo, 
vho  founded  a  library  one  hundred  and  twenty- nine  feet  long^ 
•and  Ihipty/^one  bmad,  and  furnished  it  well  with  books.^ 

•  CHRIST  CHURCH, 


*  In  this  Grty-Frian  there  was,  in  Queen  Marf't  dayt,  a  fdnJ^iet 
^Vfome  dungeoDi  where  it  ha«l  been  ui«al  to  confine  and  punish  ts- 

gabondi; 


Dedicated  to  the  nan^e  ahd  honour  of  our  Saviour,  U  A^ 
tuated  behind  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street^ 
artd  h  only  a  vicarage;  This  was  the  chureh  belonging  to. 
ilie  convent  of  Grey  Friars^  or  Franciscans,  which  falliog  ta 
the  crown  at'  the  dissolution  of  that  religious  houses  king 
Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  the  mayor,  commonalty  and  citizens 
of  London,  to  make  a  parish  chuteh  thereof,  in  lieu  of  the. 
two  churches  of  St.  Ewen^  in  Newgate-market j  near  the- 
north  corner  oF  Eldeness  Lane,  and  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
Shambles,  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street,  Both  which 
churches  and  their  parishes  were  thereupon  demolished ;  and 
as  much  of  St.  Sepulchre's  parish  as  laid  within  Newgate, 
wiu  added  to  this  new  erectiod  parish  ch^itch^  which  was  thect 
#>rdered  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  Churchy  founded 
by.  king  Henry  VIII.  though  before  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

From  this  time  the  church  was  made  a  Ticarage  and  parish 
church;  in  the  patronage  of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  df  the  city  of  London,  governors  of  the  poor^  called 
the  Hospital  of  Little  St.  Bartholomew's,  also  the  jbundatioa 
of  Henry  VUL 

King  Henry  VIII.  gave  five  hundred  marks  per  annum  ia 
landi  forever,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  with  di- 
vine service,,  repairs^  &c.  In  consideration  whereof^  the 
ikiayor,  commonolty  and  citizens^  did  cuvenant  and  grant 
f  inter  aWdJ  to  find  Aid  sustain  one  preacher  at  this  church, 
who  was  to  be  from  time  to  time  vicar  thereof;  giving  unto 
him  yearly  for  his  stipend  16/.  13^.  4d,  to  the  visitor  (now 
tailed  the  Ordiriary  of  Newgate)  10/.  and  to  the  other  five 
priests  id  Christ  (jhilrch,  all  to  be  helping  in  divine  service^ 
ininistriog  the  sacraments  and  sacramcntais,  Si.  a  pieee}  to 
iwo  clerks  6/.  each ;  and  to  a  sexton  4/.  yearly. 

^aboiidi ;  kad  ill  the  Msiriah  petsiKtitidii  it  Served  for  the  ithprlspntneA^ 
of  lach as  felt  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Fopish  ministry;  akiongtt 
i-^hom  P/e  read  of  a  lenratlt  of  one  John  Wayl<tod,  A  printer,  whb  Was 
cenAned  ahd  cruelly  Whipped  in  this  dungeon,  for  beiii|^  conceraed  ia 
printing  a  book  called  Antichrist, 
VouIII.    No.  74.  4G  This 
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This  wa«  a  magnificeiit  church*,  three  hundred  feet  te. 
eighty. niilehroady  and  sixtj-foiir feet  two  inches!^,  (m 
the  ^1-oUnd  to  the  roof;  and  wad  oofisecmted  in  the  year  1  ::<. 
ft  was  burnt  dovm  in  1666,  by  the  great  fire  of  Loodor, 
Since  which  only  die  choir,  or  east  end  thereof  has  been  r?. 
bulft,  wit'h  a  tower  added  to  it,  having  none  before.  Ho? 
eirfer,  this  edifice  is  built  of  stone,  very  strong,  veryspacioc* 
and  beantiful.  The  tower  is  square  ond  of  a  considcRbh 
height,  crowned  with  a  light  and  handsome  turret,  pUirlr 
adorned.  Within,  it  is  neatly  omatnented ;  the  ifialk -"t ' 
prHars  are  wainscoted :  there  are  very  large  gallcriej  m  ^■ 
north -^nd  south  sides,  and  an  the  west  for  the  nserfi-- 
scholars  of. Christ's  Hospital;  with  a  stately  organ  in  tk 
centre.  The  pulpit  is  veneered,  and  carvetl  with  the  figfii^ 
of  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  sitting  at  the  last  fapp-t 
and  the  Four  Evangelists.  The  altar  is  spacious,  ami  '^^ 
Communion  Hble  stands  on  a  foot-piece  of  black  and  «H' 
mari)le,  encompassed  with  handsome  rails,  and  omamw't^' 
with  carved  work  and  arabesque  painting.  The  font  i> 
white  marble,  neatly  carved  in  relievo. 

Since  the  fire  of  London,  the  structure  has  been  con>> 
tuled  the  church  for  the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Chut:.'. 
and  of  iSt.  Leonard,  Foster  Lane.  Here  are  preachri  i ' 
Sprtal  sermons  in  Easter  week,  since  they  were  discoDtiDue^'« 
a  few  years  since,  at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  andMawii 
sermon  is  also  preached  on  St.  Matthew's  dsiy,  before  iIk 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  governors  of  Christ's  Hc^pit*- 
after  which  the  senior  scholars  make  Latin  and  EngliA  ora- 
tions in  the  great  Hall,  previously  to  being  sent  to  the  Vs* 
versity. 
*  Monuments,  in  the  conventual  church.    Queen  >i^'' 

•Weaver,  in  his  "  Funeral  Monumenti",  informiui,  that  hcrf«^ 
buri«d  four  queens,  four  dvrches^es,  four  count^ttef,  o|>e  cJ<iHc,  tw9f«^« 
eight  barons,  and  t^irly-fiTe  kuights  :  and  in  iili  sis  liuiHlie4  M^  ^' 
tbre^  persons  of  qualify  were  here  interred  lite  fore  th9  4i»«4«W"  ^  ^ 
convert.  In  the  ^hojr  were  nine  tprobs.  of^ahaiter  a»4  «wH>ta. J*^' 
wiih  iron  bars.  One  tomb  in  the  body  o.f^tt|e  cbur^k  coped  wirfj  ^' 
aii.4  one  hundred  and  fortymaifbUK  grave  8t«nes  in  diipers  p!ac»« 
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f;«T9tf  coosart  of  Ednrird'L  .  The  infamous  babel^  qae^ti  to 
£dward  II,  Her  daughter  Joan  of  the  Tdwej^,  wife  of  Ed^ 
wardBruce^  king  of  Scotlahd.  Isabel,  countess  of  Bedftrd^ 
daughter  of  Edward  III.  Beatric^^  dutdhess  of  Bretagn^ 
daughter  of  Henry*  IIL  Baron  Sir  WiHiam  Fitzwari»n>  ;And 
his  wife  Isabel,  queen  .of  tlie  isle  of  Man.  .^Jchn,  d6ke  df 
JBoiirboriy  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  6f  Agiocourt,  died  14S3; 
and  many  others  of  lesser  degtees,  recorded  by  StovR^  isc. 

The  imterials  of  thej  above  momiinerits,  consisting  of 
marble',  alabaster,  gt6fad,  and  iron,  were  sold,  in  15^6^  bf 
StrMdrtin  Bowes,  lord  maytir,  in  the  proportion  of  tentootbs, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  gr^ve  stones  for  50L I  '..... 

MoNtJMB>rrs  in  the  prclsent  Church:  To  tfae.memeryof 
Sir  John  Bosworth,  Kntght;^  chamberlain  of  London,  ii^ho 
died  August  y,  1752,  aged  fifty-eight.  Dame  Hester,  biB 
lirsllady,  who>  died  September  5,  1749,  aged,  fifty-s'rx;  and 
Dame  Elizabeth,,  bis  second  lady,  who  died  August  30,  .1 75di 
aged  fifty-five.  Edmohd  Sheruing,  vicar,  who  died  De*. 
cember  16,  1600.    '  .     , 

Dr.  Joseph  Tra?p,  twcnty-six  years  of  these,  united 
parishes,  and  rector  of  Harlington  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
was  buried.  He  died  November  22,  1747,  aged  sixty-seren. 
The  following  lines  were  written  by  himself: 

"  Death,  Judgment,  .Heaveii^  and  Hell!  lbi»k  Christian,  think! 

You  stand  on  vast  Eternity's  dread  brink : 

Faith  and  repentance^  piety  and  prayer. 

Despise  this  world,  ,(lie  next  be  all  your  care. 

Thus,  while  my  tomb  the  solemn  silence  breaks,  ^ 

And  ta(he  eye  this  cold  dumb  marble  speaks, 

Tho'  dead,.  1  preach ;  if  e'er  with  ill  success 

Living,  r«trove  the  important  truths  to  press 

YoUr  {yrecioUs,  your  immortal  souls  to  save. 

Hear  nM  at  lea^l,  Oh  !  hear  me  from  the  grave  ! 

This  worthv  divine  was  the  eminent  translator  of  Vircril. 

Mr!  John  Stock,  fcitizen  and  draper  of  London,  and  mapy 
years  pointer  at  his  Majesty's  dock  yards,  &c.  He  died  at 
Hampbtead,  o«i  the  21st  day  of  September,  1731,  aged  78. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  charities  meiK 
tionod  biT  tins  tomb,  under  Painter^Stainers  Hall. 

4  C  2  Thomas 
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Thomas  Fernb,  M.  D.  who  studied  the  core  of  poknoaaiy 
consumption^     Died  1706. 

Petbr  Dore,  &q-  Norroy  King  at  Axum,  and  F.8.A. 
4i«lSeptentber27,  1781.  . 

Rowland  SAWDrFORD,  M.A.  twenty-five  yean  vicar, 
died  April  13,  1780,  aged  sixty-five.  . 
:  In  .this  church  was  ^Iso  buried  the  levereod  Mr.  Ricrar2> 
Baxter  ;  his  funeral  being  attended  hy  a  nnmeraua  train  of 
gentry  and  the  ministry ,  inspecting  the  remains  of  one  tbey 
honoured  whilst  he  lived.  He  dietl  Deeeemher  &,  I€91.-^ 
The  inadvertent  mistake  respecting  his  burial  in  Bui^i,  men- 
tioiied  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  is  corrected  here,  and 
in  our  accountof  Dr.  Williams^s  Library,  Red  CrossStieet. 

Vicars  of  eminence.  Dr.  Sambson  Price »  1617,  who 
was  oalied  '^  the  Mawl  of  Hereticks."  Edward  Finch,  A.M. 
beotber  to  lord  keeper  Fiuch.  William  Jenkins,  A.  M.  a 
worthy  conscientious  noa^canformist,  who  died  in  Newgate, 
in  consequence  of  the  hardships  he  suflered,  January  19» 
]  684.  His  corps  was  attended  to  Bunbill  Fields  by  one  huiL- 
dred  and  fifty  ooaohes.  Joseph  Stanoe,  S.T-  B.  archdea- 
con of  Carmarthen,  17O0L  Joseph  Trap?,  D.  D.  1721-2» 
KowLAND Sandiford,  M.A.  1754.  3amv£I*  CapwTHUt 
1^1.  A.  1 800,  the  present  vicar> 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL, 

King  Ed^vard  VI.  by  the  adv^pe  of  Dr.  Nichohs  Ridley, 
bishop  of  London,  assisted  hy  the  lord  n^yoi^^  alderman,  and 
common  council,  founded  Chr^st*s  Hospital  in  the  Grey-friai^ 
convent  fpif  the  relief  and  education  of  yo\u^  and  helpless 
children.^    And  his  majesty  did  v<Juntati^  incor pprate  the 

governors 

*  By  the  advice  aho  of  the  good  biihop  Ridley,  who  afterwards  died 
a  martyr  for  the  protettant  faith,  king  £dward  VL  ga?c  the  oSd  pahct 
of  Bridewell  to  the  city,  for  the  lodging  of  poor  wayfariag  people,  the 
correction  pf  vagabonds,  strumpettb  an4  idl^  persons,  and  for  fining 
them  work.  And>  as  the  ^itj  h^d  appoint^^  th^  Grey-friars,  aBas 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  9t.  Bartholoineir's, 
and  St.  Thomis'«  in  Southwark,  for  the  maimod  and  dbeased,  his  loa* 
jesty  formed  the  governors  of  these  charitable  foundationt  into  a  corpo- 
^rati^n.    For  by  h^t^  ^h^^r  fof  thi^t  purooie,  date4  June  6,  ^  7  £d- 

vard 
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^(^emorB  •f  these  hospitak  by  the  title  of  The  Mayor, 
Commonalty,  and  CiVBens  of  the  City  of  London,  goveimon 
of  the  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  hospitals  of 
iLdward  VI.  king  of  England,  &c/*  as  his  niajesiy  desived 
to  he  esteemed  their  ohief  founder  and  patron.  And  to  pro* 
mote  and  continue  this  great  work,  hb  majesty  did  also  grant 
to  tiie  said  city  certain  lands,  that  had  been  given  to  tbe-faonse 
of  tlie  Savoy,  founded  by  king  Henry  VII.  for  the  lodging 
of  pilgrims  and  strangers;  but  whicb  bad  of  k^  been  a  faar^ 
bour  only  for  beggars  and. strumpets;  whioh  lands  amounted 
to  the  yearly*  value  of  60tf .  he  also  commahded,  that,  after 
reserving  a  suffcient  quantity  of  the  linen,  whicb  bad  been 
used  in  times  of  popish  superstition,  to  each  church  in  the 
eity  and  suburbs  of  London,  the  remaining  superfluous  great 
quantities  should  be  delivered  to  the  governors  of  this  hospital 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  children  under  their  care.  And  such 
was  the  diligence  of  those  employed  to  execute  this  great  and 
good  plan,  that  the  Grey-friars  convent  was  fitted  up  and' 
eonverted  to  the  use  of  poor  fatherless  children,  and  throa 
hundred  and  forty  were  ada^itted  upon  its  foundation  so  eariy 
as  in  the  year  1559. 

This  pious  example  of  the  young  king  stirred  up  the  cha^ 
rity  of  his  wejUdisposed  sqbjects*.    And  from  time  to  time 

this 
ward  VI.  it  ^  tlierein  declared,  '<  And  that  our  intention  may  take  the 
**  better  effect,  and  that  the  lands,  revenues,  and  other  things  granted 
'*  for  the  support  of  the  said  hospitals,  houses,  and  poor  people,  may  be 
^'  the  beucr  governed,  for  the  establishment  of  the  same,  we  do  will  and 
**  ordain f  that  the  hospitals  aforesaid,  when  they  shall  be  so  founded 
**  erected,  and  established,  shall  be  named,  and  called,  and  stiled,— 
**  The  hospf tali  of  Edward  VI.  of  England,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and 
**  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  mayor,  commonalty 
**  and  citizens  of  London,  «nd  their  successors,  shall  be  stiled,>-The 
^*  governors  of  the  said  hospitals  of  Bridewell,  Christ,  and  St.  Thomas 
**  the  Apostle ;  and  that  the  same  governors,  in  doed,  aad  in  fact,  and 
H  in  name,  shall  be  hereafter  one  body  corporate  and  politic  of  them- 
**  selves  for  ever.  And  wc  will  that  the  same  governors  shall  have  per^ 
**  petual  succession.** 
^  ^  Sir  William  Chester,  Knight  and  alderman  of  London,  and  John 
Calthorp,  citizen  and  draper  of  the  same  city,  at  their  own  proper  costf 
|nd  charge? I  made  the  brick  walls  and  way  oa  the  h^ck  tide,  which  Icad^ 

fth 
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this  royal' fouhd«t!on  bas  beeo  improye^  by  bii  royal  5,. 
.8Qr».  .  King  Cbftrle^  II.  founded  a  matheoMttical  scbcoi 
ward,  lyinf  on  the  vMst  part  of  the  hospitaJ,  for  the  iB>v 
tkm  of  forty  boys  in  the  niilthfeinatic$«  especially  intkt 
of  ittbit  j^espeets  iiavigatiQb;and  liberally  eodowredi: 
iOOQ/zaydajTi  paid  out  of  tbe  Escbequer  for  seven  yean, 
tlie  £dufiding  thereof. 

'  Tbe  mathematical  master  at  Christ'^  hoepttal,  by  tbe  ^ 
stitntiob  of  tte  bouse^  stost  be  thus  qualified ;  be  mast  l« 
ftober^  .discreet,  ^and  diligent  person,  of  good  life,  a  c 
scholar,  very  well  uaderstandirlg  the  Latin  and  Greek  I 
gnaget,  k  Very  good  Boatbematician,  well  knowing  and  re 
in  tiie  theory  and  practice  of  all  its  parts;  to  tbe  end  ■' 
Qiay  be  fiirthered  in  the. Latin  tongue,  and  the  master  ab' 
answer  stratigers^  if  need  be ;  and  that  they  and  others  n 
find'  his* abilities  to  sattJtfaction. 

'  And,  ^by  tbe  constitution,  ten  are  to  be  put  forth  jfs 
appreulioes*t(i  masters  of  ships,  to  tbe  tend  that  they  roaT 
fit  in  time  to  do  serrice  in  the  nary  royal,  and  ten  more  tv 
received  in  their  rooms.  These  youths,  who  arecboieo  i- 
of  the  rest  of  the  blue  coat  boys,  are  to  be  the  most  aai' 
and  of  the  readiest  wits,  that  they  may  be  fit  for  mathetrr 
cal  studies.  These,  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  weafaQtw- 
breasts,  fastened  to  their  coats,  a  plate  of  silver,  with  i^- 

eth  from  the  said  new  hospital,  unto  the  hospital  of  St.BarthoioK:'. 
aod  also  ^ver^d  and  Taulted  the  Town^kch,  Oroifi  Aidersgate  to  N^ 
gate;  which  before  was  very  loathsome,  ao^  iivft^ctipus  to  the  uiA  ^ 
prtal. 

This  hosp^al  beiag  thus  er^c^df  and  put  into  jgood  order,  ((sere  7; 
one  Richard  Castel,  alias  Ca$teUer,  fk«e-flntk«r,  dwelUixg  in  Wt^tns' 
ster,  a  maA  who  was  very  assiduous,  in  his  facolty  with  bis  own  !»"«• 
and  tocll  an  one  as  was  named.  The  Cock  'jf  Watmnster^  becasK^' 
winter  and  Suttinier  he  was  at  work  before  four  o'clock  in  the  monjis-i 
this  man  thus  ttuely  and  painfully  labouring  for  his  Living,  God  bkce. 
and  increased  his  labours  so  abundantly,  that  he  purchased  bndi  asi  >>' 
nements  al  Westminster, 'to>  the  yearly  value  of  44/.  and,  having  so  ^'^i 
with  the  consent  pf  his  wife,  who  survived  him,  and  wasavirracwf^ 
^voitian;  gave  the  same  lands  wholly  to  Christ's  Hospital  aforesai<f,  »^^ 
relief  of  the  innocent  and  fatherless  children  5  and  for  the  inccoorc:  •  • 
miserable,  sore  and  sick,  harboured  in  th^  other  hospitals  aboatl^^ 

figure 
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figures  enpraven,  the  dyfe  whereof  is  kept  in  the  Tower, 
where  they  are  all  stamped.  The  chief  figures  are  three  li- 
beral sciences,  viz.  Arithmetic,  with  a  scroll  of  accounts  in 
one  hand,  and  laying  her  other  hand  upon  a  blue-coat  boy*s 
head,  having  his  cap  under  his  arm.  The  next  figure  repre- 
sents GeooietrV}  with  a  triangle  in  her  hand.  The  third 
Astronomy,  with  a  quadrant  in  one  hand,  and  a  sphere  in  the 
other.  There  is  also  the  figure  of  a  ship  or  two  und^r  sail-, 
with  a  wind  from  heaven,  blowing  as  it  were  tipon  it  a  pros-i 
pci^us  gale.  There  are  also  in  the  clouds  two  angels,  one 
of  them  a  Mercury,  and  these  words  wrote  round,  declarii)g 
the  royal  founder,  and  the  year  when  this  school  coitimenced, 
viz.  Auspicio  Cardi  Secundi  Regis ^  1673.  This  badge  they 
wear  constantly,  not  only  in  the  hospital,  and  about  the  town, 
but  when  they,  are  put  forth,  which,  when  seen*,  secure* 
them  from  being  pressed. 

Another  mathematical  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  Travcrs, 
for  thirty.sevcn  other  boys ;  but  these  are  not  obliged  to  gd 
to  sea. 

The  mode  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion  is,  1st.  In  the  Mathematical  School,  the  principles* 
of  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  the  Use  of  the  G|obes,  Plane 
Sailing,  Mercator's  Sailing,  the  Doctrine  of  Parallaxes,  th(- 
Use  of  Instruments  for  observing  Latitudes,  and  the  several 
branches  of  learning  necessary  for  Navig^ation,  jcc. 

The  Grammar  School  s&semble  at  seven  in  the  mominrr, 
from  March  to  November,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  year  at  eight, 
and  dismiss  at  eleven  ;  in  the  afternoon  at  one,  and  stay  tril 
five  in  the  summer,  and  four  in  the  winter.  No  boy  can  he 
admitted  to  learn  Latin,  till  he  can  read'  and  write  English 
grammatically.  Tlie  children  are  examined  by  some  learned 
person,  mostly  the  high  master  oC  St.  Paul's  School,  rc« 
specting  their  proficiency. 

The  Ekolish-Reading  Master  usually  assembles  t^^D 
classes  in  the  Grammar  School  from  eleven  to  twelve,*  thrcn^ 
times  every  week,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  iheir  progress ; 
so  that  every  child  is  examined  once  in  fourteen  days«  Tlits 
gentleman  may  appoint  one  of  the  seniors  intended  for  the 

universit/, 
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university,  as  a  wi</ rAvr,  to  correct  mistakes  hiife  ra  •! 
of  prayers,  &c.  and,  upon  the  master *«  approbation  of  -^ 
conduct,  he  receives  a  silver  medal^  impressed  with  tliebt' > 
of  the  Founder. 

In  tiic  WaiTrNc  School,  there  are  two  masters,  and  i«. : 
assistants.    A  committee  of  almoners  examines  the  es^o*^  \ 
the  strictest   injunctions  are  given  to   prevent  part'olit} 
to4  the  writers  are  punished  with  disgrace  rather  thaactf{xv 
tal  infliction  for  negUgenee,  or  other  Dfiiacotulact. 

The  Drawing  Schooi*  is  open  on  Monday,  Wedoesij, 
and  Friday,  for  the  instruction  df  those  who  may  be  sr 
from  the  other  schools  by  the  proper  officers;  but  thcmast^ 
may  reject  those  whom  he  thinks  incompetent. 

Music  is  taught  in  this  hospital  from  ooe  till  three  in  t^ 
afternoons  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday*  Tlie  master  ^so « 
tends  the  public  supper  on  Sunday  evening. 

That  the  public  may  be  satisfied  of  the  excellent  mode  -i 
education  pursued  in  this  grand  national  institution^  tbe^ 
ri6ds  specimens  aire  exhibited  at  stated  times  in  the  great  hail 

fiut  the  most  interesting,  the  most  impressive  eihibitc 
takes  place  at  the  Public  Suppers.  This  is  held  in  tlie  p^^ 
hall  from  Christmas  till  Easter,  and  commences  aboot  i^ 
©'clock.  Three  tables  are  covered  with  neat  cloths  w«*^ 
platters,  little  wooden  buckets  for  beer,  with  brcadj  butter, 
&c.  The  ceremony  commences  with  three  strokes  of  a  a»' 
let,  producing  the  ftiost  profoudd  silence.  One  of  tiie seni- 
ors, having  ascended  the  p:ulpit»  reads  a  cliapter  ftoo  t» 
Bible;  and  during  prayers  the  boys  stand,  and  the  M'^  j 
pronounced  by  such  a  number  of  voices.,  is  better  conca^ 
than  expressed.  A  hjrmp  sung  by  the  whole  youthful issea- 
bly,  accojoipanicd  by  the  organ»  concludes  this  part w«» 
solemnity.  At  the  supper,  the  treasurer,  governor*,  >^ 
such  of  the  public  as  can  procure  admission,  Inf  ticketSi^^ 
are  easily  obtained,  are  seated  at  the  south  end  of  thet»^ 
The  masters,  steward,  matron^  &c.  at  the  fioith  es^^T  *''* 
the  several  nurses  at  the  tables,  to  preserve  regala^l^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  supper,  the  doors  of  tbe  inif^^ 
wards  are  thrown  open,  the  boys  pass  by  the  eovnf^^^, 
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fUlowiDg  procession:  Tbenyise;  a  boy  carrying  tiro Kghtsd 
candles;  others  with  bread  badcetai  and  trays,  and  the  imnain- 
der  in  pairsi  who  all  pay  their  obedience  as  they  pass*  Such 
a  spectacle  of  benevolence,  belonging  to  an  establishment^ 
80  conducted,  is  alone  a  prevailing  plea  to  th^  Almighty  for 
the  preservation  of  a  nation ! 

The  Hall  .is  well  constructed,  and  was  built  after  the 
great  fire  by  Sir  John  Frederick,  alderman  of  London^  and 
cost  him  5000/.  In  this  hall,  at  the  upper  end,  is  a  large  pic- 
ture, covering  all  the  wall  of  the  north  end,  and  dtretchei 
on  the  east  and  west  walls,  representing  kino  James  II.  bixt 
intended  for  Rmo  Charles  II.  had  he  lived,  sitting  there, 
his  nobles,  with  the  governors,  treasurer,  and  others  in 
great  numbers  standing  about  him;  with  the  pictures  of 
king  Edward  VI.  and  king  Charles  II.  as  founders,  drawn 
half  way,  painted  as  hanging  up  in  the  same  table.  There 
is  also  a  particular  representation  of  the  Mathematical  School  | 
it  was  painted  by  Verrio,  and  is  a  costly  picture.  At  the 
etid  of  the  hall  is  a  large  picture  by  Holbein,  of  kino  Ed- 
ward VI.  the  first  founder,  delivering  his  royal  charter  to 
the  mayor,  who  kneels  with  the  aldermen  behind  him ;  bishop 
Ikidley,  with  many  others  standing  near  the  throne.  This  ia 
a  fine  piece.  Here  are  also  portraits  of  Charles  II.  Queen 
Anns;  Josiah  Bacon,  Esq.  1703;  W11.LIAM  Garway^ 
Esq.  1701.  Aid.  Sir  Francis  Child,  Presideat^  17  U.— 
Aid.  Sir  Francis  Child,  President^  1740. 

The  Court  Room  is  built  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  sup* 
ported  by  four  piUars,  enriched  with  arches  and  a  friese. 

Here  is  a  fine  half-length  portraut  of  Edward  VI.  by  HoU 
ienif  on  pannel,  in  high  preservation. 

Charles  II.  in  his  robes,  seated,  half  length,  by  SirPfier 

James  II.  a  half  length. 

Thomas  Barnes,  Esq.  1667. 

Sir  Thomas  Viner,  Bart.  President,  1658. 

Dame  Mary  Ramsby,  1599: 
Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Ramsey,  lord  mayor,  1S77. .  By  the  gift  of 
SOL  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  master  and  udier  of  the  school,  and 
alio  the  reversion  of  120L  snoually  to  the  hospital,  she  has  been 
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deservedly  dtslitigutshed  by  Waving  her  portrait  plsced  here;  b: 
.  tliis  was  only  a  small  part  of  her  chaMrities.  She  augmented  fe.  :*^ 
ships  and  scholarships  and  clothed  ten  maimed  soldiers,  at  \kis 
nual  expence  of  20/.  She  was  a  benefactress  to  the  several  p:i«  - 
She  gave  12001,  to  five  of  the  city  compaui&v  to  be  lent  to  \^: 
tradesmen  for  four  yearx.  She  gave  lOOOA.  to  be  laid  outiuar  h- 
pital  at  BristoU  She  portioned  poor  virgins  in  marriage;  ini:^ 
sides  many  charities  recorded  by  Stow,  she  bequeathed  SXOu . 
pious  uses. 

SirWoLsTAW  Dixie,  Knt.  Lord  Mayor^  1585,  and  P- 
sident,  1592.     This  worthy  magistrate  gave,  amoog  ol:? 
charities^  42/.  yearly  for  ever  to  this  hospital. 
Mr.  Richard  Young,  1661. 
Sir  John  Lem  AN,  Knt.  Preiiident,    1635. 
Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  Knt.  15i3.     j£laiis  sua  b5.  ^« 
derneath  are  the  following  lines: 

Christei^  Hospital  erected  was 

a  passinge  Dede  of  Pittie ; 
What  time  Sir  Richard  Dobbe  was  Maior 

of  thys  most  famous  Citie, 
Who  carefiill  was  in  Government, 

and  farthered  much  the  same; 
Also  a  Benefactor  good, 

and  joyed  to  see  it  frame ; 
Whose  Picture  heare  his  Friends  have  seir, 

to  putt  each  Wight  In  mind, 
To  imitate  his  Vertuous  Dedcs 
at  God  hathe  us  assin'de. 
Srr  Christopher  Clethcrow,  Knt.  Preiidcnt,  J«^l 
Sir  John  Frederick,  Knt.  President,  1662. 
Sir  John  Moor,  Knt.  i6S4. 
Henry  Stone,  Esq.  isy.l. 

**  Thomas  Parr,  Esq.   of   Lisbon,  merchant,  eduui:^' 
here.     Hedied  July  1 ,  1783,  aged  6*  years.'* 
Sir  Francis  Forbes,  President  1727,  a  worthy beflc^i^- 
Erasmos  Smith,  Esq.  1666. 
Daniel  CoLWAL,  Esq.  1690. 
Mr.  Thomas  Stutchley,  1692. 
John  Morris,  Esq.  1690. 
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RfCHAitD  Clark,  Esq.  late  president, chamberlain  of  Lon*  . 
xlon,  by  fi^ther  Brozcn.    Preseoted  by  Edward  Parry ^  Escf 
laOQ. 

On  Easter  Monday,  St.  Matthew's  day,  and  on  the  accede 
si  on  of  queen  Elizabeth,  November  17,  the  governors  par- 
take of  a  dinner  in  this  room,  in  the  true  stile  of  antient  bo9^ 
pitality.  The  side  board  on  these  occasions  displays  ad  as* 
semblage  of  antique  form,  salt  sellers,  apostle  spoons,  and 
mn  antient  horn. 

The  Counting  Housb,  under  the  Court  Rpom,  containi 
the  following  portraits:  Thomas  Singleton,  Esq.  citi:ten 
and  skinner,  1653.  John  Fowke,  Esq.  1691.  Thoma$ 
Barnes,  Esq.  haberdasher,  1666.  William  Gibson,  Esq: 
treasurer,  1662.  Thomas  Dyer,  Esq.  I74».  Mrs.  Dyer, 
sen.     Mrs.  Dyer,  jun.  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Dyer. 

Thene  are  twelve  wards  where  the'children  are  lodged. 

There  is  another  convenient  ward  apart  by  itself,  for  iM 
»ick.  It  consists  of  a  room  lodging,  a  kitchen,  a  consulta- 
tion chamber,  and  other  convenient  places;  with  a  proper 
Qurse. 

Of  the  antient  buildings  remaining  there  is  an  old  cloister 
of  the  Grey-friars,  part  of  the  antient  priory.  It  serves  for  a 
thoroughfare,  and  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  boys,  espe- 
cially  in  rainy  weather:  it  was  repaired  by  the  direction  o( 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knt. 

The  Grammar  School  has  been  lately  erected,  and  is  a 
very  coiamodrous  structure,  well  adapted  to  its  intention^ 
In  the  upper  school  is  a  portrait  of  John  Smith,  Esq.  a 
great  promoter  of  the  building. 

Tlic  Writing  School  is  a  very  fair  structure,  at  the  end 
of  the  great  hall,  lofty  and  airy;  founded  by  Sir  John 
Moor,  Knt  some  time  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  ci^^ 
and  president  of  this  house.  It  containeth  long  writing  boords,* 
suflScient  for  three  hundred  boys  to  sit  and  write  at.  It  is  said 
to  have  cost  the  founder  5000/.  His  statue,  in  white  marble/ 
iit  full  length  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the  building. 

It  rests  upon  columns^  and  the  space  beneath  ia  allotted 
for  the  boys  to  play  and  exercise^      , 
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The  g^VBTDors  are  generally  aboat  tine  bmidred 
eodiiDouly  men  of  great  property^  or  those  from  whom  t:H 
are  expectations  of  cbarity.    The  president  is  commofii} 
alderoiaii  that  balh  passed  the  chair. 

The  treasurer  takes  care  of  the  affiurs  of  die  whole  faoti 
and  of  (he  rawnues,  and  therefore  is  commoaly  resdem ,  I 
hath  a  good  boose  to  dweU  in,  but  without  any  salary. 

Every  governor,  when  he  is  admitted  into  this  sociefe 
hath  a  charge  ^  solemnly  given  him,  in  the  presence  «  :! 
president,  or  treasurer,  and  other  goTernors  assembkci 
eourl. 


Besides  the  chief  governors,  there  are  subordinate 
who  receive  salaries:  four  clerks,  a  steward,  and  a  mscnl 
for  ev^ry  ward,  a  nurse  and  her  maid ;  a  porter  and  n 
beadles. 

They  have  also  three  servants,  called  sTRBBT-ifEir,  ^ 
see  to  the  well  government  of  the  carts  of  LcMidon.  1 

*"W0RSHIPPUt» 

The  cause  of  your  repair  hither  at  thii  present  is,  to  give  you  ks.-?- 
ledge,  that  you  are  elected  and  appointed,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  re 
of  ai^rmen,  to  the  office,  charge,  and  goremanee  of  Christ*fl  hesp*^ 

Andt  therefore,  thii  is  to  require  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  tm»' 
dsavqur  yourselves,  with  all  your  wisdom  and  power,  faithTnUy  and  s 
ligelitly  to  lerve  in  this  vocation  and  calling,  which  is  an  office  of  tp. 
trust  and  worship:  for  ye  are  called  to  be  the  faithful  distriboton  sn 
disposers  of  the  goods  of  almighty  God  to  his  poor  and  needy  mesibex 
la  the-whi^  oAoe  and  calling  if  you  shall  be  found  aef^Kgent  aad  vv 
fttthful,  ye  shill  not  only  declare  yoorseWes  te  be  the  waau  laafcifiK 
and  unworthy  lerTanu  of  almighty  God )  being  put  in  troat  to  ace  taen^ 
lief  tad  sucoour  of  his  poor  and  needy  flock ;  bat  alto  ye  ahail  shew  709- 
a^hres  to  be  very  notable  and  great  enemierto  that  work*  whidi  wtt 
highly  doth  advance  and  beautify  the  commonwealth  of  this  reals,  v^ 
diieily  of  this  dty  of  London. 

These  aft  therefore  to  require  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  yr  best 
promhe  bofbre  God,  and  this  assembly  of  your  feltew»go»criH>is,  h^ 
ifllj  to  travail  in  thU  your  office  and  calling,  that  thb  worit  may  ban  :a 
perfection,  and  that  the  needy  number  committed  to  your  charge  be  i- 
Itgendy  and  wholesomely  provided  for,  as  you  will  aaswer  before  Got 
at  the  hour  and  time  when  you  and  we  shall  stand  before  htoi,  to  reiia 
an  aceount  of  tmrdcnngs.  And,  prdmising  tl^ii  to  do,  foo  thai]  beat* 
IKlttUttcd  Inio  tlili  company  imd  fellowship/' 

Tie 
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ThCfouBdltion  also  maintains  clerks  for  Bhckwen^Hall ; 
whence  are  certain  duties  coming  to  the  house. 

As  for  the  ()roTi8ion  for  this  great  fatnily,  there  are  two  of 
the  governors  that  are  caUed  almoneri»  who,  for  a  month,  or 
inore,  take  care  to  bti y  and  lay  in  butcher^s  meat ;  the  steward 
attending  them. 

The  food  for  the  children,  originally  very  homely,  is  now 
the  best  of  its  kind.  It  consists  principally  of  bread  and 
cheese,  or  butter  for  those  who  cannot  eat  cheese;  rice  milk^ 
boiled  mutton  und  broth,  boiled  beef  and  potti^e,  roast  mut- 
ton, kc, ;  to  which,  on  particular  days,  the  liberality  of  va- 
rious benefactoit  has  added  the  occasional  indulgence  of  roast 
beef  and  pork. 

To  support  all  this,  the  hospital  has  a  great  annual  revenue 
in  houses  and  lands;  the  benefit  of  licensing  and  looking  af- 
ter the  four  hundred  and  twenty  carts  allowed  by  the  city, 
each  of  which  pays  a  certain  sum  for  sealing;  and  the  duty 
of  about  three  farthings  upon  every  piece  of  cloth  brought  to 
jBlackwelUHall.  The  expenditure  of  these  various  members 
of  this  vast  establishment  must  be  immense;  it  has  been  stated 
to  be,  for  clothing,  victualling,  and  contingencies,  estimated 
at  30,000/.  pa*  annum. 

This  hospital  also  provides  for  a  considerable  number  df 
younger  children,  at  Hertford,  at  which  place  there  is  a  school- 
master, with  a  salary,  to  teach  those  children  to  read.  At 
Hertford,  the  girls  are  also  brought  up  consistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  charity. 

General  Statement  of  the  Erpenditttres^  «V.  of  Christ^s 
Hospital,  as  read  before  the  Lard  Mayor ^  Aldei^men^  and 
Governors^  at  Christ  Church,  in  Easter  Weekj  1806. 

'*  Children  put  forth  Apprentices,  and  discharged  "x 
from  Christ's  Hospital,  the  year  last  past,  one  hund'red  I 
and  sixty.seven ;  ten  whereof  being  mstructed  in  the  y.^ 
Mathematics  and  Navigation,  were  placed  forth  appren-  C 
tices  to  commanders  of  ships,  out  of  the  Mathematical  1 
Scliool  founded  by  his  late  Majesty  king  Chicles  the  Se-  J 
cond/of  blessed  memory  -       .    - 

*'  Children  buried  the  last  year  past  -  -      12 

8  <-  Cbildrea 
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".Children  now  under  the  care  and  charge  of  1 


Il06t7 
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the  Hospital,  in  London,  and  at  Hertford 

'^  To  be  admitted  on  presentations  granted 
to  this  time        -  -       '      - 

**  The  names  of  all  which,  as  also  when  and  whence  they 
were  admitted,  wiA  appear  in  the  said  Hospital's  books. 

**  Th^  support  of  this  Hospital  principally  depends 'apon 
benefactions  and  bequests.  As  that  of  its  income  which  is 
|>ermanent,  is  far  short  of  maintaTntng  the  usual  nuBiber  of 
twelve  hundred  ghilJi^cn,  whose  education  qualifies  diero  for 
the  church,  for  napal  service,  and  for  every  station  in  life, 
^(Cconiing  to  their  abilities;  and  as  the  principles  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  due  order  of  civil  society,  are  points  to  which 
^eir  attention  i^  constantly  directed,  it  is  hoped  that  all  cha> 
ritable  and  worthy  good  christians  will  readily  contribute  to 
an  institution  which  is  not  only  of  local,  but  of  national 
good.  From  the  antiquity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ings in  London  and  at  Hertford,  they  are  become  so  ruinous 
as  to  be  unfit  for  further  repair,  a  circumstance  which  at  tbi» 
tinie  specially  calls  for  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  benevolent,  to 
/enable  the  ^governors  to  enter  upon  the  great  work  of  re* 
building/* 

The  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  have  been  made  trus- 
tees to  several  other  extensive  charities  by  the  founders.-* 
Among  the  rest,  is  one  of  10/.  per  gnnum  each  to  four  hun- 
dred blind  persons,  a  bequest  of  the  Reverend  Williaa 
Hetherington,  in  1774.  But  as  these  funds  have  beencon- 
founded  with  those  for  the  particular  uses  of  the  hospital,  this 
explanation  is  necessary;  they  are  separate  and  individual 
concerns,  except,  that  for  their  integrity  in  other  instances, 
the  governors  have  been  appointed  guardians  of  those  lesser 
charities. 

A  passage,  from  under  the  Writing  School,  through  the 
Cloisters,  leads  to 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

We  have  in  various  parts  of  this  work  given  the  history  <rf 
th^  several  city  hospitals,  which  were  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.     Therefore  to  avoid  recapitulation,  we  pro. 

cecd 
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!eed  to  state  that  this,  as  one  of  the  foandations  by  the  for* 
Tier  monarch,  afterwards  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
^  The  Hospital  of  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of 
London  y  Governors  for  the  Poor,  called  Little  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, near  West  Smithfield." 

.  Here  all  indigent  ]gersons,  maimed  by  accident,  are  taken 
in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  without  previous  recom- 
mendation. The  diseased  are  received  only  on  petition, 
signed  by  a  governor*  There  are  besides  always  a  number 
of  oat-patients  relieved  witU  medical  aid  from  the  funds  of 
the  charity. 

This  structure  was  commenced  by  Gibbs,  in  the  year  1730, 
Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Knight,  being  lord  mayor,  and  president 
•f  the  hospital. 

It  appears  that  though  the  fabric  then  standing,  wholly 
escaped  the  great  fire,  yet,  a  great  part  of  its  rievenues  being 
within  the  city,  the  charity  became  a  considerable  suflPerer;* 
but  through  the  prudential  care  of  the  governors,  the  dili- 
gence of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  aided  by  the  liberal 
supplies  from  various  benefactors,  the  hospital  wfl|  soon  re- 
newed in  its  form,  and  recovered  its  former  consideratiorf.    It 
is  at  present  one  of  the  most  extensive  charities  in  the  world. 
*•  How  grateful"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  is  the  thought, 
that  in  this  magnificent  building,  hundreds  of  beds  wait  for 
the  reception  of  the  miserable,  and  that  eminent  physicians, 
excellent  surgeons,  and  careful  nurses,  are  ready  to  admini- 
nister  all  the  relief  humnn  aid  can  afford.     May  this  institu- 
tion flourish  through  alt  the  tempests  of  politics,  and,  if  it 
cannot  endure  for  ever,  may  it  at  least  survive  as  many  ages 
to  come  as  have  already  past  since  its  original  foundation^"  * 

The  exterior  of  the  hospital  toivards  the  street  consists  of 
the  portal  to  Giltspur  Street,  which  is  a  very  good  piece  of 
architecture,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  large  gate  and  foot- 
t^*ay  on  each  side  and  two  round  windows:  the  basement  is 
rustic,  and  four  pillars  support  the  entablature  and  pediment. 
In  the  center  are  two  plain,  and  a  handsome  Venetian  win- 
dow; over  them  a  circular  and  two  attic  windows.  In  the 
tympanum  are  well  sculptured  enrichipents. 

On 
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On  passing  the  gsite,  a  row  of  oiodeni  good  boik  boats 
kad  to  a  large  square^  surrounded  by  tbe  four  odea  of  the 
buikliogy  each  of  which  consists  of  a  basemwl,  twd?f 
rustic  windows,  and  one  arched  door ;  quoins  at  tbe  conten 
Two  stories  above  of  the  Doric  ovder^  with  a  cornict  hh 
lustradc  and  vase* 

On  entering  tbe  great  court  the  earth  slopes  fnm  tbe 
centre,  and  an  excellent  pavement  surrounds  the  whok^ 

The  north  portal  faces  Smitbiieki ;  ao  entrance  to  k 
extensive  building  just  described,  appears  too  dinuDutire< 
but  independently  it  is  very  excellent.  The  hsseiDeflti^ 
rustic,  through  which  is  a  very  large  arch.  Over  the  ^^ 
stone  stands  on  a  pedestal,  a  good  figure  of  Henry  VIII.  a 
a  niche,  guarded  by  two  pillars  on  each  side,  of  the  Co- 
jinthian  order ;  above  is  a  severed  circuUr  pedioieot,  m 
which  recline  two  embleuaatic  human  figures,  dcscripfiit 
of  the  nature  of  the  charity. 

The  pilasters  supporting  the  pediment,  &c.  are  lone 
with  festoons  suspended  from  tbe  Volutes. 

UnderJthe  grand  pediment  is  a  clocks  with  screral  «^ 
dovvs  ana  other  tasteful  ornaments*  The  tympanuoBi«of* 
namented  wkb  the  arms  of  Etigbuid,   - 

The  side  of  the  grand  pile»  next  Smithfield,'  is  vel 
worthy  of  notice*  The  staircaie  is  a  moDomeot  of  the  o- 
lents  and  liberality  of  HooAaTR,  being  painted  bj  tto 
great  and  original  artist,  at  his  own  expence.  Theptifi- 
cipal  subjects  are,  The  Good  Samaritan,  and  Tw  f^^ 
OF  Bethesda,  In  another  part  is  Rahere  laying  the  foua- 
dation  stone  of  the  original  hospital ;  a  sick  man  carried  oa 
a  bier^  attended  by  monki>  &c. 

The  Hall  is  at  tbe  bead  of  the  staircase.  Ttis»\ 
grand  and  spacious  apartaa^t^  aiid  eootains  portisttsot 
Wekry  VIII.  Charles  U.  and  a  fine  fuU  kngth  of  tj 
famous  Dr.  Radcliffe,  founder  of  the  library  at  OxW 
He  certainly  merits  tbe  compliment  of  bnng  placed  hot' 
for  be  left  to  this  hospital  5001.  per  anrnm,  for  tbe  i^ 

M  On  figging  Aefouadatioii  in  one  of  tiw  ddet  U  vm,  ^1^ 
coin§  were  ibuad  at  thirdiq^of  thirtj  tuu 
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prbvcment  oF  the  diet;  and'  lOOl.  perannUin  to- ptirchttse 
hneu*  A  portrait  of  St.  BARtHOLOMSW  fills  the  space  over' 
the  chimney  piece;  and  in  the  centre  Window  ig  ^xhibited^ 
in  stained  glass,  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  ta  the 
lord  mayor ;  he  is  attended  by.  prince  Arthur,  and  two  no« 
bleuien  with  white  wands,  &c.  Here  is  a  &ne  portrait  of 
Peucival  Pott,  Esq.  many  years  an  eminent  sargecm  ot 
this  hospital,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Belonging  to  the  hospital  are'  three  physicjant  of  the 
highest  respectability  for  integrity  and  practice ;  three  skilful 
so  rgeons,  an  apothecary,  to  provide  and  prepare  what  the  phy- 
sicians direct :  and  the  diseased  are  duly  visited  by  tliem  in 
ilieir  wards,  where  they  are  lodged,  every  morning  and 
evening,  as  there  is  need ;  every  one  having  a  bed  to  hinw 
self;  and,  by  the  care  of  the  matrons,  the  wards  are  always 
kept  clean  and  neat. 

This  hospital,  froip  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  began 
to  flourish  under  the  government  of  the  lord  mayor,  four 
aldermen,  and  eight  cqmmoners* :  w1k>  had  under  them  an 
hospitaller,  renter-clerks,  butler,  porter,  patron,  twelve 
sisters,  and  eight  beadles ;  besides  three  surgeons  in  wage^, 
and  a  chaplain. 

*  The  preti^ettt  alwaji  a  senior  alddrmaii.  Purveyort  foar,  twoaU 
<!ennen  ancf  two  commonert.  Ahnonen  (our,  one  :ildennan  and  three 
commonert.  The  treanirer,  a  commoner.  ^  Scnitinert  two,  both  com- 
inoners.  •-  « 

The  govemort  were  alwayt  elected  by  ih^'  lord  mayor  and  hit  bre- 
thren the  other  go?enion,  who  yearly  apjpointed  ijjx,  that  it  to  say,  two  al» 
dermea  and  four  eommonen,  who  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  after 
this  manner :  The  whole  company  of  (fee  rwehre  old  governors,  sitting 
in  assembly  together,  caused  their  clerk  jb  read  unto  the  six  newly  elected 
their  charge.  That  done,  and  the  ncw;elected^  consenting  and  yielding 
f  hemseivetf  to  the  charge,  the  half  of  the  governors,  chat  had  fulfilled 
their  two  years  governance,  Stood  apaft,  and'  the  other  half  that  re« 
raained,  with  the  new  elecced,  took  xhxm  by^fhe  hands  after  their  de- 
grees, and  so  admitted  them ;  and,  before'  they  parted,  all  dined  to- 
gether, as  well  those  that  c^ame  a-new,  as  those  that  had  governed  thear 
(ime,  and  those  that  remained,  every  man  at!  his  own  coit  and  charge. 

Vou  III.    No.  75.  *  *  4  E  •  ^  -   '  ^^       *       Abov« 
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Above  an  ib|iQ^04  Mid  fifty  years  ago  ddftbospitadBair 
tf^DCid  about  tbf0e  jbtwnirtA  po9r  diseased  pM^pte,  at  i2f 
I^y  /Cterge  ^f  wool. 

'Sidfe  qf  St  Bai'ihdlomav's  ffospifalj  Easkr,  1806. 
,R4ti^ots  adiBJttedy  cured,  jtnd  discharged  daring  ikV 
year^j  3700  in-patients,  a^d  4432  out-patienls,  miDT  i 
Mrhoni  have  been  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and  cnir: 
necessaries,  to  enable  them  to  rct.qrn  to  their  scrcnl  s 
Vi^tions  -  .  .        51.: 

Buried  this  year,  after  much  charge  in  their  iHnc»    ^' 

Kemaiwog  nnder  cure,|S'P^*^"^^  '        - 

^  *  I  Out-paticnts  -        -■ 

So  tliat  there  have  been  during  the  last  )*ear,  aad 
then  were,  under  the  care  of  this  hospital,  of  poor, 
'sfckV  and  lame  persons,  d<istitute  of  nSi  other  relief     3  ^^ 

As  the  charge  and  expence  of  tiiis  hospital  much  excn  » 
the  certain  revenues  theireof,  and  there  not  beii^  a  1  * 
sufficient  to  admit  and  supj)ort  the  many  |>oor,  wou^H^ 
irtalto^d,  iand  sick  objects,  who  daily  apply  for  reKef.  J- 
iistaiiete  js  oftt^n  solicited,  to  eiiable  the  govemon  to  :> 
port  the  preiient  charity,  andlts  enlargemeet. 

The  piirish  church  of 

St.  BAKTHOtOMEW  THE  LESS, 


r?as  oflginafly  a  clm^ef  to  the  hespitai*^  bil  h^nnw  a  >riitan4ge 
in  the  gift  of  the  gnvcrnors.  .'.'^rr 

The  charch  stands  on  the  side  of  «rp<rtstge  from  SaM^ 
field,  called  * '  The  Clowlere,'*  leading  to  the  hpspital;  the 
lower  4s  anticnt.  The  form,  of  the  boilding  is !  Gothic:  at 
the  south-west  corner  is  a^smdl  tuirr«ft.:  A  large,  window  on 
the  side  oT  the  passage  idisplays  the  arms'  of  Mil  Henry  An- 
clrewss  alderman,  163fr, 

The  south  side  contains- tnullioned  windows,  now  stopped 
lip,  and  sonic  antient  sculpture  of  the  arnw  rf •Edward  th« 
< 'onfessor,  impaled  with  the  hearings  of  Henry' II.  under  aa 
imperial  crown  and  angels,  with  blank  shields  and  books. 

The  north  side  of  the  hospital,  ^  ifae  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  an  elegant  house  at  the  east  end^  the  residence 
of  the  vicar,  form  a  plea^nt  court* 

The  length  from  the  chancel  wall  to  the  west  end  is  forty 
feet.  Tlie  outline  is  an  octagon;  the  east  end 'the  chahccl ; 
the  adjoining  sides  contain  the  reading  desk  andptrlpit;  at 
the  western  end  a  small  organ  (ills  the  arch :  over  the  attar 
are  the  Decalogoci  and  on  either  side  the  Apostle*ft  Creed 
and  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  whole  is  lighted  by  painted  windows,  in  which  se- 
veral coats  of  arras  are  preserved,  and  are  formed  hy  the 
arches  near  the  roof.  The  inside  is  chaste  and*  simple,  and 
the  best  imitation  of  the  Gothic  styfe.  ^^    ; 

Monuments.  Beacath  the  gallery,  at  the  west  end,  in 
^Be  north  wail,  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  antient  monument, 
adorned  with  quartes  feils  and  tra^cery,  90  which  has  beea 
-cut  the  following  iiMripti<Kii : 

H.  S.  £•  Elizabeth  Johannis  Fr^e  Iuiju<C9  Nosocomii  Clururgr, 
At^or  Charissima ;  Richftrdr  Blwrdd,  Londinensis,  virinon  minus 
humanitate  quam  arto  Chirurgica  insigAis  &\h  n»tea  Majer*  Obiit^ 
Nov.  16,  anel46Dom.  1741  Et  ipse  Johannes  Oboih  Nov.  7, 
A.  DW75€  act  68, 

At  the  back  of  the  pnlpit,  an  old  tomb,  adorned  with 
^ifasters,  &c.  of  the  Corinthian  order,  thus  inscribed: 

Thomas  Bodletus  Eques  Auralm  Fecit  ANP^jE  C6tijugi  Piis&inrab 
fltque  omnibus  Exemplis  bene  de  »e  Mgritae  cum  qua  Dulciter 
vixit.  Ann.  XXIV. 

4E  2  At 
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L  ,:At  tbe  baidi  ,d(  the  reading  desk,  another  antieiit  wm- 
ibent,  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  in  a  kncdioi^  postr? 
aAd<tbe  feUowing  lipe»: 

Here  Robert  BalUirope  Ijct  Intomb'c! 

To  Elizabeth  oiir  Queen* 
Who  Serjftant  4f  the  Surgeons  Sworn 

Near  thirty  Years  hath  been. 
He  dyed  at  sixty  nine  o(  Years, 

„ ,      December's  ninth  the  Day ; 

..:     .       The  Year  of  Grace  eight  hundred  Iwice, 
Deducting  Nine  away. 
X^t  here  his  Rotten  Bones  repose 

Till  Angels  Trumpet  sound. 
To  warn  the  World  of  present  change 
^     *  And  raise  the  dead  from  Ground. 

.  The  grave-stone  and  effigies  of  William  Markby,aDd  « '•. 
i43S./engraved  in  the  *^  Sepulchfal  moDomeots  of  Grtf 
Uritain,"  arc  perfect. 

'.  HeiriB  was  also  the  gmve-stone,  on  which  wcnfignreJ:: 
b5;a5s,  a  pilgrim  with  a  scrip,  and  his  M^ife  widi  t  bcttl- 
eachhavlng  a  staR ;  round  the  stone,  iA  anticnt  dancttr^ 
were  the  following  lines  ; 

Behold  how  ended  js  ottr  popr  Pilgrimage 
^  ^      Qf  John  Shirley,  Esq;  with  Margaret  his  Wifc^ 
That  twelve  Children  had  togyder  in  Marriage, 
E^tght  Sones  and  four  Daigters  withooten  Str)f, 
'  That  in  Honour,  Norlure  and  Labour  floured  in  Fame, 
His  Pcnne  reported  his  Lives  Occupayon» 
SaFug  peer  his  Lyfe  time  John  Shirley  by  Name^ 

Of  his  degree  that  was  in  Brutys  Albyon, 
That  in  the  Year  of  Grace  dysesyd  from  hen^ 
Fourteen  hundred  Wynters  and  six  and  fifty. 
In  the  Terys  of  bis  Age  fourscore  and  ten. 
Of  October  Moncth  the  day  one  and  twenty* 

Stow  informs  us,  that  this  Mr.  Shirley  wasagJW^^^ 
veller;  that  he  collected  the  works  of  Chaucerj  JohDL}^> 
gate,  :and  other  antient  writers,  to  be  preserved  to  p?^ 
rity.    The  family  of  Shirley  have  been  very  fiunou>  ^^ 
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tlieir  peregrinations ;  Sir  Anthmy  tnvdkd  to  P^rsk,  in  the 
reign  of  James  L  and  so  did  his  brother,  Sir  Robert.;  indeed  « 
spirit  of  adventure  seems  to  have-  pervaded  the  whole  £»- 
inily. 

On  the  north  wall  is  placed  a  monument  of  white  qiarbie^ 
with  boys  weeping  overall  urnt  inscribed,  '^  Near  this  place 
are  deposited  the  remaios  of  John  Darker,  Esq.  twenty- 
four  years  treasurer  to  the  bospitaL  He  died  February  8, 
1*784,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  ageJ* 

Among :  the  antient  inhabitants  of  this  parish  were  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley.  This  worthy  benefactor  to  bis  country 
was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and  born  May  2,  1544.  The  pro* 
secutions  of  qtieen  Mary  and  her  agents  expatriated  thos 
family  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva,  where-  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  then  only  twelve  years  old,  studied  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  divinity,  under  the  most  eminent  prQ^ 
Csssors.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Protestant  faith  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  family  returned  to  England. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  p]ac^<| 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Humphreyi  from  1563  to  li66^ 
and  went  through  the  diflerent  stages  of  learning.  He 
became  M.  A.  in  the  latter  year  1569,  and  was  chosea 
proctor  1576,  when  on  bis  travels,  during  which  he  cou- 
tinued  abroad  four  years.  In  1583>  he  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman usher  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  in  15.86  to 
solicit  assistance  from  various  princes  in  behalf  of  the  king 
of  Navarre.  He  was  engaged  in  hazardous  services  for  tb^ut 
monarch,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  1588,  he 
resided  at  the  Hague,  was  admitted  one  of  the  council  to 
the  states,  and  was  permitted  by  the  queen  to  act  at  his  ovva 
discretion.  In  1593,  he  obtained  permission  to  return,,  but 
was  soon  after  sent  back  as  ambassador.  When  he  had 
again  finally  visited  England,  lord  Burleigh  became  so 
much  his  friend,  that  he  bad  once  thought  of  leaking  him 
ixis  colleague.  liut  the  partiality  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to 
him,  and  his  esrncst  recommendation  of  him,  so  much 
created  jealousy  and  distrust,  that  he  formed  the  noble  re- 
solution to  live  from  this  period  for  himself,  and  **  possess 

hi» 
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his  soufe  in  peace;'**  liSng^-tHcri  fiR^.t?irc;<e  rcaris  rfrf^. 
Sir  Thomad  wtis  muthsolicitetf  to  leave  liis  refircmcrrt,  amtf 
Teeurn  to'  court^  but  rcfihcd;  though  lietftoti^ht  himself 
too  severe  and  sprupulous^  when  he  remembered  bis  *'  re- 
Vtrenti  mother  the  imircrsity  of  Oxon';**  and' concloded  at 
last  tor  set  up  hfs  staff  at  the*  Irbtary'  TiV  Oxford,  to  reduce 
that  place>  which  then  in  6  Very  part  lay  ruined  and  Wa«tc. 
ta  the  public  u^  of  the-  student*.  In' two  years  titoie  he 
brought  it  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection,  furnishing'  it  ^fi 
books  of  his  own  collecting*  abroad,  and  from  various  berc- 
fectibns;  and  in  1610,  laid  the  fbundation  stone  of  his  nt« 
febric  In  that  university,'  fbr  a  gcncraf  library ,  &c. 

Sir^DcnrtEY  CARrBToK;  He  niarricrf  1607,  a  iriecc  oi 
Sff  Mhunce  Ca:rey,  IcYitf.  ^^Itlir  whotti  lier  fesidied  'some  tiniC 
In  Chancery  Lane.  Me  reprtrcsents  hi^  yittration  in  "Little 
St.  BartlYolomeVs,"  in  expectation  of  preferment,  in  a 
letter  t6  Sir  ftalph  Winwood,  printed  iW  Buck's  View  of 
Negotiation  between  tn'gland,  Frante,  atid  Brussels,  toilic 
-Matter of  which  court  h«  Mas,  by  fevbur  of  the  carl  of  Sa- 
lisbnfy,  at  last  appdirtted' amliassador  in  IGIO. 

West  Smithfield,  is  so  called'  to  distinguisli  it  from  :* 
place  of  the  sime  denomination  in  the '  eastern  part  of  the 
city,  arttf  was  antientlj^  a  large  ppen  field. 

We  are  not  informed  whv  it'  was  cdlled  SmithfieUI;  hiii 
history  acquaints  us  that  a  part  of  it  was  known  by  iIk* 
name  of  ^  The  Elms,"  as  being  covered  with  elm  tree, 
4ind' was  the  place  of  execution  for  malefactors  in  ami  be- 
fore tli6  year  121  i>.  And  in  later  times,  when  the  spirit  of 
^^formatibn  in  religion  began  to  appear  in  this  metropolis, 
"Smithfield  became  the  scene  of  martyrdom.  In  the  centre 
bf  tlie  space  now  inclosed  wuth  rails  many  were  burnt 
for  their  steady  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
opposing  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Home. 

To  'the  credit  of  the  kings  of  England  be  it  said,  thai 
none  were  ever  known  to  attend  these  fluids  dc  Ft ;  even 
I*hilipir.  of  Spain,  never  honoured  any,  of  the  many 
-^•hich  were  celebrated  by  permission  of  bis  gentle  queen. 

*  Seo  his  Jouraal,  priBted  by  Hearne. 

'5  witll 


wkb  his  ]pr«sepcet  DOJUvjtbstimiHig.  ba  -^cwld  li^^fadld  ihe 

roasting  of  bis  onyii  subjects  wkUinlirii^p  stjjf  i^>p)dU9^  jund 

sff'Hj(f^oi4>    Ti)c  Kpotr  IB  fitill  held^.iil  mnoaibr^ice^  .under 

ti«u  large  boa^  on  vvludi  is  p^int^d  a.col]6ction  of  llcgula- 

tioi)t^  for  the.  market.     Here  thie  martyr.  Za|iVn^\  pmiched 

patience  to  feiai*  Forest,  agonising  udder,  the  torture  cf  m 

slow  6re,   for  defying  Heiiry!f  ^pjecmsipy:;  ar\d  to  tfai» 

plaoe  our  nnartyr  Cmnmer^  cpq»p^lled  the  aoivi^le  Edward, 

by.fprcifig  his  FeluQt^fit  band  tp.  tbe  warvant^  tOfsead  Janer 

Bocher,  a  silly  Vfon^n,  to  the  stake.     Here  suifered  *.<  holy 

Jo^N  BaiU>foaJ9/'    and  the  mild  Laur^vce  Saukdeas;. 

aiid  her^  the  pious  /avchdeaoonPHiLPOT,  *^<  paid  bis  vows/* 

Latijtier,  howev/er^  oever  thought  of  bis  former  conduct  in 

hiii  last  momcfits ;  nor  did  Crawner  thrust  bis  hand  into  the 

6rc  for  a  real  crime,  but  for  one  .wbicb  was  venial  through 

the  frailty  of  human  nature^.     ..     . 

The  gracious  Elizabeth  could  likewise  Jburn  peoples  for 
religion.  Two  Dtitc4imen,  anabafitists,  suffered  in  Smith-* 
Bii^  (luring  the  y(;ar  X515,  and  <liecl,  as  Holingshed  sagely 
remarkA,  rwith  "raring  :and  wicrng."  Thi^,  to  give  Eli- 
isaheth  her  due,  as  the  only  inatance  of  exerting,  the  ^/<»^di 
prerogative  of  the  .writ.  d€  Ila^rtttitv  c&jnburendo.  Her 
highness  preferred,  the  halter^  her  sullen  sister,  fire  and 
faggot ;  not  that  it  can  be  depied  but  £Li2abeth  made  a  very, 
free  tise  of  the  terrible  act  of  her  twenty-seventh  year:  ote 
huilfirod  and  six^y-eiglR  suffered  in  licsroreign,  at  London, 
York)  HI  {^Qcasbire,  and  serial  other  parts  of  the  king« 
dj^,  donvicted  of  Meing  priests ^  of  /larbouring  priests,  or 
of  l^cmning  converts!  The  balance  is  against  Elizabeth,  in 
the  article  per^ecutJi^ftf  parti<?ultii:ly  %  the  agonising  death 
of  fire:  for  the  smallest  number  estimated  tohavcjuffisMl 
finder  thfs|^vag§:ni^y»  tmow^?,  ia.her«horttteign,.to.tiwo 
hundred ajidfsevenitv^sevent-t^*   '»  . 

Sar^bolom^  I^giatt,  (N9J^  the  JaHi.porion  uto  was  burnt 
here,  iQ  le^U  .  John  Kipg,  bishop  <rf  tiOndon,  pronounced 
sentence  against  him  as  ".  a  blasphemous  hevetic;''.  and 
having  yQonsigi^  bitp  to  the  secular  .arm  i  of  the  casuist  mo- 

♦  Pennant^  ^  Ibid. 

narch ' 
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naicli  Jamesi  lie  took  care  to  cause  tbe  smteace  of  bunb; 
to  be  executed  with  its  utinost  efieet. 

It  was  in  Smithfield  that  rebellion  received  its  deadi  blot. 
ifl  the  person  of  Wat  Tyler,  A.  D.  1381 ;  and  that  m 
instances  of  the  law  of  recrimination  occurred  of  boifio^ 
to  death,  two  wretches  who  had  admininlered  pobtm  n 
cookery.  John  Roose, .  in  1530,  in  an  attempt  to  destiw 
bishop  Fisher,  took  an  opportunity  in  the  cook's  abseB». 
to  throw  a  great  quantity  of  the  noxious  ingredients  in^^ 
somegruei,  prepared  for  the  bishop's  family  and  die  peer 
of  Lambeth  parish.  The  bishop's  abstinence  on  diit(by 
Saved  his  life ;  but  of  seventeen  who  were  poisoned  tie 
died,  and  the  rest  never  recovered  their  heakb.  Theje. 
eond  instance  of  thia  kind  occurred  in  1541,  wbeo  Msl' 
garet  Davie,  was  execvkiQd  in  the  same  omnner  for  poisa& 
ing  her  mistress,  and  several  other  persons. 
-  From  such  .disgusting  suhjecfs,  let  us  ascend  to  tbetimei 
of  chivalry.  In  th^  forty^eigbth  year  of  the  reign  of  ^' 
vard  111.  dame  Alice  Perrars  or  Pierce,  the  kii^g'j  we- 
cubinc,  as  lady  of  the  Sun,  rode  from  the  Tower  of  Lcc 
don,  tbrougli  Cheap,  accompanied  by  many  lords  a»l 
ladies ;  every  lady  leading  a  lord  by  his  borse*s  bridle,  tu! 
tliey  came  into  West  Smttlilieid ;  and  then  began  a  ff^ 
just,  which  lasted  for  seven  days. 

Also  in  the  ninth  of  Richard  IL  was  the  like  gnaltri&^ 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  and  every  lord  led  a  kip 
liorse^s  bridle  ;  and  in  the  morning  began  the  justs  in  Sfflstb- 
field,  which  lasted  three  days.  Henry  of  Darby,  the  dub 
of  Lancaster's  son,  the  lord  Beaumont,  Sir  Simon  Burkj. 
and  Sir  Paris  Courtney,  distinguished  themselves  on  this  oo 
casion.^ 

.  In  the  year  139S,  the  sevekiteenth  of  Richard  H.  cam 
lords  of  Scotland  came  into  England  to  -get  honour  bj 
force  of  arms.  The  earl  of  Mar  challenged  the  eari  of  K^t- 
tingham  to  just  with  him ;  and  so  they  rode  certain  courses? 
but  not  the  full  challenge :  for  the  earl  of  Mar  was  c«^^ 
bot]i. horse  and  roan,  and  two  of  his  ribs  broken  witb  the 
fell ;  so  that  he  was  conveyed  out  of  Smithfield,  and  so  to- 
wards Scotland,  but  died  by  the  wav,  at  Vork, 
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'*  Loose>  sprving  men  would,  comroanly  i^^e%  here,  and 
Xnakp  uproars  and  qu  .rrels ;  insomuch  that  it  was  many 
years  called  Ruffians  Flail,  being  the  usual  rendezvous  of 
ruBians  and  quanrellcrs,  during  the  time  that  swords  and 
bucklers  were  used;  when  every  serving-man  carried  a 
buckjcr  at  his  back,  which  suspended  by  the  hilt  or|)ommeI 
«4'  hi.s  sword  hanging  before  him. 

•  Between  Hosier  Lane  and  Cow  I^ne,  in  Smithfield,  an- 
ciently was  a  large  pool  of  water,  called  Smithfield  Pond, 
or  hprsc  .pool,  from  the  watering. of  horses  there;  and  to 
the  south-west  of  which,  in  Cow  Lane,  where  St.  John's 
Court  is  situate,  stood  the  gallows,  or  public  place  of  exe- 
cution, denominated  the  Elms,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
&ucU  t|ccs  growing  in  that  neij»hbourhood..  But,  the  gal- 
lows being  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  fuburbs,  this 
part  of  Snuthfield  was  soon  erected  into  streets,  lanes,  &c. 
^mong  the  first  of  which  buildings  was  that  spacious  and 
jlofty  woode^i  edifice,  denominated  High  Hall,  formerly 
standing  ir)  the  said  St.  John's  Court.  This  ancient  struc- 
ture of  wood  and  stone  was  the  city  residence  of  the  prior 
of  Sempringham  in  Lincolnshire,  as  is  evident  by  the  writ- 
ijigs  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Harry 
Feallierstone,  wherein  the  said  house  is  denominated  Se- 
pringham  Head-house/' 

Smithficld  always  was^  and  still  continues,  a  market-place 
for  cattle,  hay,  straw,  atxl  other  necessary  provisions;  and 
once  in  tiie  year,  at  Bartholomew  tide  (old  stile),  is  noted 
lor  a  general  fair,  commonly  called  Bartho/omew  Fair. 

King  Henry  II.  granted  to  the  ailjoining  priorj'  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  tair  to  be  kept  at  Bartholomew  tide,  on  the  eve, 
the  day,  and  the  morrow,  to  which  tlie  clothiers  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  drapers  of  London,  repaired,  and  had  their 
booths  and  standing:*  in  the  church-yard  within  the  priory, 
which  was  separated  froin  Smithfield  only  by  walls  and 
gates,  that  were  locked  every  night,  and  watched,  for  the 
safety  of  the  goods  deposited  there;  and  the  narrow  street, 
or  lane,  afterwards  built  where  the  cloth  was  sold,  still  re- 
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tains  the  name  of  Cloth  Fair.  A  court  of  pied  poir- 
was  daily,  during  the  fair,  faolden  for  debts  aiid  c.v 
tracts. 

The  fair  kept  here,  instead  of  three  days,  was  at  Itr.. 
prolonged  to  a  fortnight ;  and  became  of  little  other  lv 
than  for  idle  youth  and  loose  people  to  resort  to,  and : 
spend  their  money  in  vanity  ;  and  (which  was  worse)  inii- 
baUchcries,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  and  in  seeing :  - 
hearing  things  not  fit  for  Christian  eyes  and  ean;  manj^ 
the  houses  and  booths  here  serving  only  to  allure  men; - 
women  to  such  purposes  of  impiety.  Therefore  tht  e-- 
gistracy,  often  intending,  at  last  folly  resolved,  in  the  }"-' 
1708,  to  reduce  the  fair  to  that  space  of  time  onlv.  :> 
cording  to  which  it  was  at  first  granted,  that  is,  to  t:v. 
days;  and  accordingly  an  order  was  made:  and  at  a  o-'^ 
of  common  council  in  June,  the  said  year,  the  order '^^^ 
confirmed :  whereby  the  fair  was  to  be  kept  for  three  a? 
only,  for  selling  of  merchandizes,  according  to  the  org  . 
grants  from  the  crown ;  which  regulation,  though  it  r- 
been  sometimes  broke,  the  chief  magistrate  of  late  year?  2: 
strictly  observed. 

The  excellent  regulations,  however,  in  the  year  in- 
through  the  wise  management  of  alderman  Shaw,  durr^ 
his  respected  naayoralty,  sufficiently  evinced  that  the  ct-"- 
to  unity  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  usual  exhibitions  a^^ 
entertainments,  without  indecorum  or  injury  to  tbcir  pe^- 
^ons  or  property,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  W'2«' 
a  revenue  the  tolls  produce  to  the  city  chamber. 

Sinithfield  is  surrounded  by  many  good  houses;  but  ttc' 
are  far  from  being  regular  or  uniform.  Mr.  Ralph,  in  \^' 
**  Review  of  Public  Buildings,"  observes,  that  this  t£>i 
area  is  capable  of  great  beauty ;  but  it  is  at  present  dest 
tute  of  all ;  and  a  scene  of  filth  and  nastiness.  "  ^v* 
true,  the  use  which  is  made  of  i^  as  a  market,"  he  aoii. 
^'  is  something  of  an  excuse  for  it,  and  10  some  deg^t 
atonea  for  the  want  of  that  deceAcy  that  would  improve .'. 
so  much :  yet  'tis  my  opinion,  that  ways  and  iMans  mi*' 
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l>o  found  to  liiakc  it  tolerable  at  least,  atjd  «n  obelisk,  py- 
ramid,  or  statue  Ui  the  centre,  defended  with  handsome  and 
substuntml  rails^  would  go  a  great  way  in  so  desirable  a 
project.*' 

So  many  calls  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  end  m* 
provements  suggested,  that  the  corporation  have  applied  to 
parliaraetit,  to  enable  tliem,  by  the  removal  of  houses,  &o. 
to  form  a  grand  square  appropriate  to  every  intention  of  im« 
provement.  ^ 

A  statue  has  also  been  often  mentioned  for  the  centre » 
with  deference  we  would  propose  that  of  the  benevolent 
martyr  Bishop  Ridley,  on  the  spot  where  the  stake  was 
6xed,  with  proper  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The  city  at  the 
present  moment  feel  the  good  effects  of  his  philanthropy  in 
the  benefits  of  all  the  royal  hospitals ;  ahd  the  decorations 
might  be  contrived  to  convey  the  virtues  of  the  martyrs, 
without  offence  to  any  religious  opinion. 

At  the  north-east  angle  of  Smithficld,  stands  the  parish 
church  of 

St.   BARTHOLOMEW  THE   GREAT.  * 


IS  situated  near  the  end  of  Duck  Lane,  now  Duke  Street, 
in  the  ward  of  Faringdon  Without,  within  the  liberty  o 
the  city ;  though  the  inhabitants,  for  wb^t  reason  has  not  been 
^s;>i^iied,  claim  certain  exemptions. 

4F  3  ft 
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It  was  a  priory  founded  by  RalYere,  a  gentfenttD  of  :ir 
court  to  Henry  I.  about  the  year  1 102,  who  placed  can^  r> 
there,  and  became  their  first  prior,  till  his  death.  Th^ 
priory  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1410.  Prior  Trafford  ^> 
the  last  prior,  and  the  priory  was  surrendered  in  the  tbirtir  * 
of  Henry  VIII.  valued  at  653/.  15^.  per  annum.  Tbc<-. 
bells  were  taken  out  of  the  church,  and  sold  to  the  p^ 
of  St.  Sepulchre ;  and  the  church  being  demolished  to  t 
choir,  was  by  the  king's  order  annexed  to  enlarge  tr 
old  parish  church  ;  and  so  was  used  till  the  reign  of  <]i^^^  • 
Mary,  who  gave  the  remainder  of  the  priory  church  n  >  • 
Black  Friars,  by  whom  it  was  used  as  their  convcr.-  - 
church  until  the  first  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  fn  * 
were  expelled,  and  the  church,  with  the  old  parish  cb'ir:\ 
was,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  la^ji  of  f- 
ward  the  Vlth,  1553,  to  remain  for  ever  a  parish  cbur  . 
called  Great  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Mr.  Weever  says,  that  prior  Bolton*,  after  he  ha<i  b 
the  manor  house  of  Canonburj-,  near  Islington,  died  at : 
parsonage  house  near  Harrow  on  the  Hill ;  and  the  |p- 
traits  of  him,  and  his  brethren,  painted  upon  a  table  b% 
ing  in  this*  church,  was  aftcnvard  in  Sir  Robert  Cotnrn 
library,  holding  up  their  hands  towards  a  crucifix,  vi:.i 
%vhom  was  depensird  • 

Guliclmo  Bolton  precibu*?  succurrite  vestris 

Qualis  erat  Paler  hie,  Domus  hac  cxtera  mon'Jtran!. 

'   The  church  is  a  spacious  and  antient    building,  of  '• 
Norman  order,  with  a  strong  timber  roof;  the  walls  of '• 
church  arc  of  stone,  and  brick,  and  the  steeple  of  l^r 
with  battlements. 

It  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  terrible  fire  in  '.'   • 
Tlie  interior   is  well  preserved,   and   spacious,  saJ  - 
pulpit  is  a  piece  of  fine  old  carving. 

The  altar-rpiece  is  paiiited  of  stone  colour  in  per5pt\fj^ 
It  consists  of  four  columns  and   two  pilasters,  wtih  t 

♦  Whose  wrbusft  ho/ty  or  arrow,  /»  a  tttriy  being  on  the  »c«ih  ^i*' 
this  church,  was  the  origin  of  the  Bolt-in^Tuu,  a  lign  belcQinr:  * 

-  very  antient  iun  in  Fleet  Street, 

entab'.n-i 
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rntablamontnf  the  Doric  order*  The  intcr-colainns  are  the 
CommaTuhiients,  and  lower  are  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  .Qreed^ 
all  done  in  gold  letters  on  black.  Over  the  Commandments^ 
and  under  an  arching  pediment,  is  a  glory  with  the  word 
Jcbpvah  in  Hebrew  chafacters. 

.Above  the  pediment  are  the  arms  of  England,  in  coloun, 
between  two  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  over  which  is 
another  circular  pediment;  the  whole  adorned  with  py- 
ramidal figures,  shields,  &c.  and  is  about  thirty-two  feet 
high. 

There  are  two  galleries,  one  at  the  west  end^  in  which  is 
n  good  organ,  and  the  other  at  the  south- west  angle  of  the 
church. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  breadth  fifty-seven,  and  altitude  forty-seven.  The 
height  of  the  steeple  is  about  seventy-five  feet,,  wherein  arc 
live  bells  ;  the  roof  of  the  church  is  covered  with  lead. 

Mr.  Stow  says,  there  were  buried  here  Roger  Walden, 
bishop  of  London,  1406;  who  denied  his  preferment  to  the 
liishopric  from  the  pope,  and  would  accept  of  it  only  from 
the  king,  as  appears  by  tljc  records  in  the  Tower. 

This*  man  was  remarkable  for  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Krom  the  estate  of  a  poor  man  he  was  suddenly  raised  to  be 
secretary  to  the  king,  dean  of  York,  treasurer  of  £ngland, 
and  archbishop  of  Cauterbur3'.  He  enjoyed  this  dignity 
two  years,  when  in  those  uncertain  times  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  again  into  obscurity.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
order  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  London,  but  died  the  year 
following*. 

Eleaner,  wife  to  Sir  Hugh  Fen,  mother  to  Margaret  lady 
Abergavenny. 

Richard  Vancke,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  wife, 
daughter  to  William  De  la  River. 

Monuments.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  tomb 
of  the  founder  Rahere,  under  a  kind  of  alcove,  his  ef- 
Ciffcs  lying  straight  with  the  face  upward,  and  hands 
cuiijoined  over  his  breast ;  three  friars,  one  on  each  side, 

•  Wrfsingham,    Wccven 

and 
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md  die  thM  at  his  feet,  in  n  praying  poslait^  vttb  ocH 
a  book  opened  before  bim.  Aboot  tbe  tomb  axe  nrics 
^hielde^  with  armorial  bearings. 

Tbe  tomb  is  thus  inscribed ; 

Hie  Jacjet  Rahenis,  primus  Canonicas  &  priinw  W«  k:! 
Ecdevisr, 

The  monuments  and  figures  were  repaired  hj  pmr 
Bolton ;  and  been  since  several  times  beautified,  and  faced 
with  a  strong  iron  rail. 

A  spacious  marble  monument  for  Sir  Walter  MUdnsT. 
1589,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  founder  of  EmiDy-: 
College,  Cambridge. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  near  tbe  choir,  is  a  tsAilk 
monument  with  this  inscription : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  that  Worthy  and  Learned  Ffwcu  M' 
thony,  Dr.  in  Physick, 

There  needs  no  Verse  to  beaotifie  thy  Praise 

Or  keep  in  Memory  thy  Spotless  Na<ne  ; 
Religion y  Virtue^  and  thy  skill  did  raise 

A  threefold  Pillar  to  fhy  lasting  Fame* 
The  poysnous  Envy  ever  sought  to  blame 

Or  hide  the  Fruits  of  thy  Intention, 
yet  shall  all  they  commend  that  high  design 

Of  purest  Gold  to  make  a  Medicine  :• 
That  feel  thy  help  by  tliat  thy  rare  Invention. 

He  dyed  the  16  Day  of  May,  1623.     Of  his  Age  74. 

His  loving  Son  John  Anthony  Dr.  in  Physick,  left  this  reae* 
brance  of  his  Sorrow.  He  dyed  the  28th  ttf  April,  1655.  bfj^.' 
Aged  70  Years,  ;ind  was  buried  near  this  Place,  and  left  Wnt^ 
,h»m  I  Son  >nd  S  Daughters. 

A  gray  marble  grave-stone  in  tbe  ohoir  has  thisinscriptioo 

Here  lycth  interred  Gilbert  Wy Id,  third  Son  of  Sir  W*^ 
Wyld.  KUand  Bart,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Comnso' 
Pleas  at  Westminsl<er.  And  of  Dame  •Frances  bis  Wfe  ^^ 
dyed  23  Nov,  lOTK 

*  He  was  the  investor  of  the  dtrim  Potakilt^  a  aoatn^  oT  great  "^ 
in  the  seventeenth  cemury^ 

K  ''  ■  On 
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On  tbe  north  side  of  the  chance),  near  fhe  cast  end  of  the 
cliurcH,  18  the  following  inscription  on  a  marbte  fxiontiment . 
on  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  TmomAs  RoYcftOFT,  Esq. 
printer  of  the  Polyglot  Bible;  he  died  1626.' 

A  marble  monument  on  the  notth  wall  of  the  south  cloyster, 
wTtli  his  effigies  as  writing  ;  this  inscription  : 

iHic  Inhumatum  succubat  quanti|m  Tcrrestre  viri  vere  veneranJi 
Edwardi  C00KE9  Philosophii  apprLne  Docti  nee  non  Medici 
Spectatissimi,  Qui  tertio  Idus  August!,  Anno  16^2.  Annte 
iiltatisS9,  ccrta  Kesurgendi  spe  (uti'hece.«se)  naturae  concessit. 

Unsiuce  }'our  briny  FIdod,' what !  can  you  keep 
Your  E^es  from  Tears  and  see  the  Marble  weep* 
Burst  out  for  shame,  or  if  you  find  no  Vent  '  ^ 

For  Tears^  yet  stay  and  S(^  (he  Stones  relent*' 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  Holland. 

There  are  some  curious  relicts  of  the  antient  priory  still 
existing ;  the  fine  gateway  facing  Smithfield,  the  beautiful 
cloisters,  the  vaulted  passage  in  Bartholomew  Close,  &c. 

Crossing  Long  Lane,  a  narrow,  filthy  street,  an  avenue 
denominated  Charterhdtise  Street,  leads  to  a  handsome 
«(iuare,  bearing  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  north 
side  being  occupied  by  the  hospital  and  other  buildings  of 

THE. CHARTREUSE,     coRaupxtY    THE  CHARTER 
HOUSE. 

The  origin  of  thin  religious  foundation  s  ascribed  to  the 
dreadful  pestilence,  which  in  1348  desolated  England,  and 
great  part  of  Kurope. 

Sir  Walter  Manny  ^  lord  of  the  town  of  Manny,  in^he 
diocesi  of  Cambray,  in  the  Low  Countries,  who  for  the 
service  done  to  king  Edward  lU.  was  made  knight  of  the 
Garter;  had'.  In  the  year  1349,  purchased  thirteen  acres 
and  one  rod  of  ground  adjoining  to  No-Man*s  Land,  which 
had  been  bought  the  preceding  year  by  the  bishop  of  Lon« 
don,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  this  also  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  for  a  place  of  burial ;  in  which,  during  that 
year,  were  interred  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  who 

had 
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bad  diod.  by  the  pestilence  i  and  founded  tk  prioiy  (v 
Carthusian  monks*,  in  1371 ;  Sir  Walter  dyiog  soooahcr 
was  buried  within  the  precincts  of  bis  own  foiindsboD. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  remain  for  ever  oolyabun. 
place  for  the  poo|",  strangers,  and. diseased  pcopk;  and : 
avoid  Contention  between  the  parsons  and  this  hoi»c  ^^ 
corps  were  first  to  be  conveyed  to  their  churches,  and  i5 
to  this  place  to  be  buried.     This  ground  before  memionei:. 
.together  with  three  acres  more,  called  Pardon  Church-p 
Sir  Walter  gave  to  the  prior  and  monks ;  and  the  bou<  .^ 
the  suppression,  29  Henry  VIII.  was  valued  at  bii'.ti 
3'early. 

The  monastery  hai^ng  been  bestowed  by  the  king  on  ^* 
Edward  North,  afterwards  lord  North,  it  was  sold  by  ^> 
son  to  Thomas  duke  Of  Norfolk,  from  whom  it  desceniid  f^^ 
Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  afterward  called  Hc^^'- 
House,  ^  by  wliich  iianie  it  was  purchased  of  the  carl  >: 
Suffolk,*  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Ksq.  where  lie  founded  ti^ 
hospital.  \t  cpnjiistcd  of  four  or  five  courts,  a  wildefiii^' 
gardens,  orchards,  and  walks,  &c.  This  hospital  >«»  ^'' 
founded  fey  act  .of  parliament  for  erecting  and  CDdowin;  v 
Iiospital  jit  HpHingbury  Kouchcrs,  in  the  county  of  b^^- 
March  JO,  160P,  by  the  numc  of  the  Hospital  of  Kir; 
James,  founacd  in  Ilallrngbury,  in  the  county  of  Ess^x,  a* 
the  bumble  petition  and  at  the  only  cost  and  cbargt^ 
Thomas  Sutton,  Esq. 

. ,;  BuL  Mr.SuUoix  having  altered  his  xnind  rcspediDg  *-'• 
^jyitua|ion,  reiiiovc-d  the  foundation  to  Howard  House,  i* 
which  he  had  the  king's  letters  patent,  dated  June  IbM;  " 
.  iIh5  iiouse,  &e.  he  paid  down  13,000/.  May  the  9th,  l^^' 
^nd  the  charter  of  king  James  was  confirmed  by  au  act - 
-parliament  in  the  third  of  king  Charles  I. 

The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  patent  i- 
erecting  Sutton's  Hospital : 

*  So  called  from  Carthusc,  near  Grenoble.  The  order  was  f®^- 
by^a  person  named  Bruno,  in  1083,  and  came  into  Engbnd  ib^ 
vcarll»I.     * 
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tyevbrhoi't  ^ere  incorporated  with  iiill  aathorlty  to  jyurdiase^. 
k^eceive,  &c.  They  were  sixteen  governors  in  aU  appointed  bjr. 
Dame,  and  upon  the  death  of  any,  th6  said  Mr.  Sotton  to  name 
others  for  bis  life  to  keep  up  the  namber,  and  afterward  ^^  ^^^ 
govemdrs  tobe  (a^  ^ny  vacancy  happened)  nominated  by  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  governors  then  living. 

The .  roaster  of  the  Charterhouse  to  be  One  of  th^  governors,  who 
were  to  have  a  common  seal. 

They  were  not  to  let  longer  leases  than  for  twenty-one  years^ 
fior  (otramfer  theknd  (settled  for  this  purpose]  to  any  other  u«e« 
The  election  c^  a  new  governor  to  be  within  two  months  after 
a  vaecancy,  or  in  default^  the«king  to  appoint  a  governor. 

The  nun^ber  of  the  old  gentlemen  and  boys  to  encrease  aecord- 
ing  to  the  revenues. 

The  ^(overnori  impowered  to  make  jttatutes  under  the  common 
seal,  and  to  visit  or  displace  the  master  or  any  officer  of  the  house  g 
the  ministers  freed  from  the  visitation  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese.  • 

There  aVe  thene  eccleitistical  preierments  in  the  gift  of  the  go«i 
vemors  of  the  hospital,  viz. 

Charterhouse^  Dunsby, 

Balsham,  South  Minster,  ; 

'  Castle  CampS)  Cold  Norton, 

Horshead^  Little  Wigborow. 

HaflingbUry, 
^t  by  the  letters  patent  the  govetnors  arethaiged  tio  bestow  th€ 
aame  upon  those  scholars  only  who  have  been  bred  in  this  house. 

The  benevolent  founder  lived  Hot  to  see  the  hospital  finally 
settled ;  but  irf  1614,  three  ytart  after  Mr.  Sutton's  death, 
\t  was  bpencd  by  the  exeeutor»,  by  tlie  entry  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, scholars,  and  others.  And  qnru}  1627,  these  or- 
LJers  were  made  at  an  assembly^  Junc2l^  signed  by  king 
Charles  the  First's  own  hand. 

VTbehosphrf  of  king  James,  founded  in  Ch&rterhoase,  intl^ 
:ounty  of  Middlesex,  at  the  bumble. petition  and  only  cost  and 
'barges  of  TIramas  Sutton^  Esq.''  ^all  be  the  style  to  be  inviolably 
observed  and  expressed  in  the  same  formal  words  upon  all  evi^ 
lences,  conveyances,  teaaes*.  and  writings  of  records. 

There  shall  be  ar^  atanivers.try.  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
ept  every  12thof  December  with  solemn  service,  a  sermon,  and 
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Mch  ifK2l^a9ft  df  a>tn»oiiftas  ura  sdleir  upon  olbcrfesmldftjil; 
OIK  establiihm^nt. 

The  governors  joinlly  taken*  make  the  bead  of  \h\%  bodj  cor- 
porate, the  p6or  brothers  and  scholars*  andsDch  otfaenai  ireve'' 
tioned  only  in  the-kiiig*s  letters  patents^  ^hail  be  stfled  Members 
of  the  Foundation,  and  shall  be  rhosen  within  two  noiitki  afir 
the  vacancy*  according  to  the  express  words  of  the  ktters  p2 
tents. 

All  other  officers  of  the  revenue  or  hoashold  not  partioilarl; 
ment-foned  ia  the  letters  patents,  shall  be  repated  and  Ukeo  h 
Mem^bers  iof  Arbitrary  Election,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  gorenufi 
power  to  mak«  their  miiiiber  more  or  bss,  and  (o  choose  tkr 
soon^  or  later,  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  9iBem  best  for  the  gwdc' 
tho  hospital. 

^b  4nea>ber  of  tlie  fbundalion  or  tof  arbrtnuy  eleclion  shail  \x : 
itiarHed  man*  either  at  the  time  of  his  admission  or  after,  lu* 
pli^lty  of  being  deprived  of  bis  place ;  bot  there  is  tn  cxceptkt 
for  the  then  present  physician,  receiver  and  auditor* 

T)>o  improper  titles  for  an  ibospftal  o^  attorarey  genenJ,  sfrreic: 
general*  steward  of  (he  houshold,  shall  be  abolished. 

All  possible  diligence  sffall  be  used  to  obtain  the  next  sessioosa: 
act  of  parliament  for  confrrmaiion  of  the  foundation. 

The  common  seal  shall  be  kept  in  the«vidence  boose  under  Ib^' 
keys,  themastet  of  the  house  always  to  ke^  one. 

The  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  'ho^ital  under  the  cooQ" 
fliial  thM  be  twioe  engrossed,  -the  eri^als  4o  be  kc|>t  in  tbe^> 
dence  house,  ihe  other  in.  the  custody  of  the  master,  to  bebrosf^ 
to  the  table  at  every  assembly. 

The  master  shall  always  keep  one  of  the  keys  of  the  cvkJeuc^ 
house,  and  no  writing  t^o  be  delivered  to  the  solicitor  bat  *"'»* 
note  of  particulars  registered  in  a  book  under  the  ©aster's  hanl 
and  a  note  t$^ken  under  his  hand  that  receives  them,  for  ihe  re- 
delivery. 

A  true  copy  of  the  deeds,  evidences,  survey,  lca«s  w^'^f*' 
atid  dfhf^r  writings  toucihing  the 'hofipitriJatids,  feh^befarfvwfii 
ten  in  a  pa^-hment  ledger  book. 

An  iron  chest  iftuli  be  in  the  receh^er's  <eli«lody  for  »h<*«^f 
of  the  hosfjit«il  revenues  whereof  he  shall  give  .an  acceuniif*" 
terly  to  the  master ;  and  Jinc^theft-  'w»hh  thi«e  se^nU  lodr««fl^*^'' 
(two  to  be  kept  ^by  Ihe  w»i«rter  and  recciivep,  and  the  ihir^  ^J 
whom  the  goveiN)OPs^^l6a<«o)   to  be  i2n  tfan  ^ideo«x  liw''  ^ 
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keeping  the  surplu»  remaining  si  the  year's  end.  wkMof  tiie  re- 
ceiver shall  be  aceouAtant  by  a  fiuf  declaration  fagroiTed  in^pwrcb- 
mehl  by  the  auditor,  and  signed  with'  their  three  hands,  9nd  then 
safely  laid  up  in  the  evidence^house. 

Two  other  copies  of  the  said  declaratton*  signed  by  theMaster» 
Receiver  and  Auditor^  whereof  the  Auditor  shall  k^ep  ^^  iq  J4S- 
tify  the  account  the  Receiver  another  for  his  full  discbwrge^ 

In  cafe  of  plague,  the  ma$tar«'wilh  consent  of  four  or  v^kOfn  gq* 
vemors  shall  dissolve  the  house»  the* officers,  servants  and  poor  Jbr^- 
thers  shall  be  dismissed  for  9  time,  nQt«xcieding  Haifa  year,  with 
their  full  allowance  for  diet  and  wages  paid  in  hand,  and  the  inipo* 
tent  shall  "he  left  under  the  care  of  the  Manciple  with  two  elder 
grooms  and  three  old  women*  And  such  scholars  as  hav^  abfe 
friends  shall  be  sent  to  them,  and  those  that  have  none  shall  be  sent 
out,  and  all  at  the  charge  of  the  hospital.  For  alt  which  disburse- 
ment the  Receiver  shall  impress  money  to  the  Manciple  by  warrant 
from  the  Master  under  hrs  hand. 

The  hospital  shall  be  sufficiently  furnished  with  backets,  flffe 
hooks,  ladders,  ropes,  and  other  necessaries  against  fire* 

What  other  orders  soever  the  major  part  of  the  governors  shall 
make  at  an  assembly  for  the  good  of  the  hospital,  and  sign  them 
with  their  own  hands  in  the  assembly  book,  shall  stand  in  as  full 
force  and  power  as  if  they  had  beenP  inserted  w^h  these  and  nitt/ied 
with  the  comracn  seal. 

All  other  things  ordered  and  enacted  by  the  king's  letters  paitenti 
ior  the  confirmation  of  this  hospital,  as  also  all  other  ocderi  and 
decrees  of  this  instrument  ratified  by  their  coraiBon  seal  shall  be 
inevitably  kept  and  observed* 

THE  MASTER 
is  to  be  a  grave  discreet  person,  unmarried,  aged  about  forty  years, 
^ne  that  shall  peither  have  nor  accept  of  any  preferment  either  in 
diurch  or  state,  whereby  he  may  be  drawn  from  his  residence  and 
care  of  the  hospital. 

He  has  the  oeconomical  government  of  the  house  during  the  go- 
vernors pleasure,  and  power  to  set  a  fine  or  mulct  on  any  officer, 
not  exceeding  a-  fortnight's  commons;  and  the  poof  brothers  at 
4f .  4d.  or  84*  8dL  he  may  fine  as  they  deserve.  '  He  has  beea  oauall  j 
a  layman. 

All  other  inferior  servants  the  master  has  power  to  put  in  or  out. 

He  shall  not  increase  or  les^n  the  diets,  stipends,  £^es,  or  wages  ^ 
in  the  house  or  schook 
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The  Prsacmer  to  be  Master  of  Arts  sctw  yeais,  ^ 
about  thirty  y  and  to  have  been  fofir  years  a  pre^cbmo  minister. 
-  He  15  to  take  care  thai  the  poor  brothers,  boys  and  lermit!  fr> 
^uent  the  Prayers,  Sermon,  and  Holj Sacrament.  And thenesier 
and  preacher  have  supenatendency  over  the  chapel  d«rk,orgac:: 
and  Sexton,  to  see  that  each  perform  the  duties  of  hisfbn. 

The  Physician  to  have  20?.  per  annumy  to  choose  t^ 
own  apothecary,  and  his  bilk  for  physic  not  to  exceed  2C' 
but  it  is  at  th^  goyeniors  choice  whether  there  shall  be  ipH^- 
aici^n  certain  or  occasional. 

The  Recister  shall  be  of  a  good  conTrersation,  weltp 
tised  in  law  causes  that  follow,  a  good  penman,  ready  to  (>j 
what  the  provcrnors  or  master  shall  put  him  upon. 

His  t>usine<»  is  to  sit  on  all  assemblies,  to  register  tiieir<?^^ 
aod  decreet  in  the  asf:embIy-book  j  to  draw  and  make  t^j^^' 
common  seal  all  patents  and  leases,  and  e^^roll  them  in  tbcW  •• 
«ntri^:  to  wait  qn  the  governors  for  their  signing  anyinsim^' 
to  attend  the  hospital  council  and  take  their  direction. 

The  Receiv^h^s  business  is.  (irst  tQ  give  good  secmtjhj 
ten  sever^  honds  of  200/.  each  bond,  himself  and  two  >ai- 
ficieot  sureties  to  stand  in  every  bond  to  the  goverDorsfor:'^ 
faithful  Execution  of  hisoffipe;  and  shall  deliver  out  nooweey 
unless  to  the  Manciple  for  diet,  without  order  and  vans* 
from  the  master. 

He  shall  by  virtue  of  proper  letters  of  attorney  male  public  de^ 
mand  of  rents  due  to  the  hospiul,  that  such  ^ther  courte  s^^ 
taken  as  shall  seem  good  to  the  governors. 

At  Michaelmas,  yearly,  when  bis  accounts  arc  given  up,  be«»* 
have  2QQ/,  impressed  to  him  by  the  master  out  of  ^^*  ^F^P^^' 
inaining  that  year,  or  cxut  of  the  hoi\se-stock,  wh\ch  shall  »^^ 
fxpence  for  diet  and  other  chs^rges  ^11  Mipb^elmas  re^it  corses  is, 
repaying  the  said  money  into  the  iron  chest  of  ^e  hospital,  stodn 
9r  before  ti^e  ^r^d  of  Nov^mf)er  ifx^n  i^ex^  ensi^in^. 

The  Mai^cjpl^  is  the  l£^t  ofi^ccr  ab:*erv^bleaf  tijeboosf. 
Hcrgl%'es  100/.  security  for  the  dHe.dis9li^rg^  of  aDnK>ne> 
iropiessed  ui^to  Uim  h^  tb^  Receiver  uppji  th9iM»s^*^' 
rant,  for  the  affairs  of  the  hospital.  ^ 

He  is  to  attend  his  service  in  ihe  kitchen  till  all  the  taU«  be-enf^ 
and  taken  away>  and  then  to  take  hismea^ls  with  the  iafcfjpf^^* 
mid  grooms^     '  '  Jia 
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He  mast  keep  a  book  of  the  weekly  expence  in  diet;  cftrry  It  to 
|he  Auditor  to  be  examined,  and  within,  fourdays  after  the  expinu* 
iioD'  of  the  week»  b^  «baU  bring  it  to  tJie  mdster  to.hav(e  U  perused 
and  signed. 

He  mast  disburse  no  money,  except  for  diet,  without  tho  master's 
warrant,  nor  buy  any  provision^  but  with  ready  money. 

He  must  tak^  an  inventory  twice  every  year  of  all  the  goods, 
moveables  and  utensiU  throughout  the  hospital,  and  give  account 
tliereof  to  the  master,  that  he  may  lay  the  loss  to  every  person  tp 
whom  it  was  intrusted,  satisfying  the  house  out  of  (heir  wages  at 
hit  dtscretion. 

Besides  the  aliovesaid  officers  of  the  house,  there  are  the 
following  officers  of  the  revenue:  Steward  qr  the  Couara 
and  AumroR. 

No  bailiiF  shall  be  chosen  of  any  manor  unless  he  dtreU 
within  five  hiiles  distaiit  at  fiirthest. 

They  shall  put  in  bond  of  200/.  a  piece,  with  two  sureties 
for  paying  in  the  money  by  them  levied  for  free  ^ents  ot  pro- 
fits of  the  courts,  and  shall  not  meddle  with  the  receipt  of 
any  larm  rents,  upon  forfeiture  of  thetr  bond. 

All  baiiiS  shall  bring  in  all  free  and  customary  rents  within 
forty  days  after  the  quarter-day,  and  M  profits  and  perqui- 
^tes  of  courts  within  forty  days  after  the  day  assigned  by  the 
Reward  for  payment  thereof.  -     * 

POOR  BROTHERS. 

This  extraordinary  charity  was  given  for  the  maintenanct 
of  such  old  men,  not  to  exceed  eighty  in  number,  asaneqoa» 
Ijfied  within  the  intention  of  tbe  king*s  letters  patents  of  tte 
foundation,  u  e.  gentleman  by  descent  and  in  poverty,  sol^ 
diers  that  have  borne  arms  by  sea  pr  land,  merchants  decayed 
by  pyraoy  or  shipwreck,  or  servants  in  houshold  to  the  king 
or  queen*s  n^ajcsty,  and  to  be  fifty  ye^rs  of  age  or  upward  at 
fheir  admission;  except  those  maimed  in  the  wars  by  sea  or 
land,  who  shall  be  capn))le  of  being  adfuittec)  ^t  forty  year* 
old ;  but  none  shall  be  admitted  whose  body  is  tainted  by  any 
leprouis,  unclean,  or  infectious  disease;  nor  shall  any  be  in  as 
a  Poor  Brother  who  at  or  after  his  admittance  shall  have  an 
^tate  in  value  worth  200/.  or  coming  in  viis  t^  V}Qdifj  to  the 

yglue  of  24/^  per  ^nnum  during  his  life« 

No 
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No  Poot  Bfotbor  shall  beadmitted  tiH  the  oeit  quvter(k) 
after  bb  place  is  void,  and  till  he  biing  two  pair  of  w« 
abccts^  orbavetbem  provided  for  him  by  the  house,  and  (in- 
ducted out  of  his  wages  due  the  first  two  quarten  b?  qr. 
portions^ 

No  Poor  Brother  shall  go  beyond  sea  but  by  petition  gp^ 
by  six  of  the  governors,  "and  during  bis  absence  shall  oalj:< 
allowed  his  wages  as  in  the  establishment  followiDg,  v^^^'- 
his  place  reserved  for  him. 

None  shall  go  into  the  country  to  stay  above  tivooK^ 
per  without  the  master^s  leave,  and  during  their  absence  ik 
only  be  allowed  two  third  parts  of  their  cqouboib  iosoo^ 
besides  their  Wages,  But  if  they  go  out  and  hWnviat 
^rrest  they  shall  have  no  allowance  during  absence,  bottk 
place  reserved  till  the  governors  pleasure  be  known. 

No  Brother  to  pass  the  out  gates  of  the  hospital  io  tix ' 
livery  gown,  upon  pain  of  paying  a  niODtb*s  coauaousooto 
their  quarter's  wages.  They  diall  not  solicit  causes  noTBoy 
any  of  the  king's  subjects,  upon  pain  of  paying  a  mokto^ 
incurring  the  governors  displeasure. 

All  other  duties  to  be  performed  after  their  adnusBoo,  >" 
dailj^  frequenting  the  Cbapeli  reverend  behaviour  at  praje^ 
civil  fashion  of  feeding,  cleanly  and  deqent  ck)athiog»  Q^' 
and  wholesome  lodging,  friendly  and  brotherly  conrersr.; 
and  living  together,  is  referred  to  the  master's  discreuoo  t* 
direct,  and  to  the  power  given,  as  aforesaid,  by  thego^ei^ 
•or*  to  correct.  — 

Titere  are'several  other  orders  relating  to  these  pow  brot!«^- 
Master  and  Scholars.  - 

The  School-master  is  to  be  qualified  by  being  ^  ^^ 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  ©f  V^ 
reputation  both  for  his  life,  and  learning  in  die  Latin  *^ 
Greek  tongues.  The  Usher  to  be  of  the  degree  of  BatcK»* 
lor  of  Arts  at  least  two  years,  aged  twenty-four,  and  ifl^ 
that  have  been  edqcated  in  this  ho^ital  to  be  chosen  belo 
others. 

■    .The  school-master  to  admit  no  poor  scholar  without  '®^ 
new  suit  of  apparel  besides  that  he  wears,  two  oeir^^'f'^ 
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three  new  pair  of 'Stockings,  three  neW  pair  of  shons,  and 
books  for  the  form  be  is  to  be  in,  or  money  to  buy  tbcm,  or 
the  said  master  td  make  up  what  is  short  of  these  out  of  Im 
own  wages. 

He  shall  have  good  proof  that  the  scboiars  admitted  arc  not 
above  fourteen  nor  under  ten  years  of  age. 

He  as  tb  keep  zn  exact  account  of  the  day  every  scholar  is 
admitted,  and  of  the  time  they  are  put  to  the  university  or 
trades. 

The  master  to  read  none  bat  approved  authors  as  are  read 
in  the  best  esteemed  free-schools,  and  the  upper  form  to  be 
furnished  with  Greek  Testaments  for  their  use  in  the  Chapel^ 
who  are  every  Sunday  to  set  up  in  the  great  hali  four  Greek 
and  four  Latin  verses  apiece,  upon  any  pait  of  the  second 
ksson  appointed  for  the  day,  for  the  master  of  the  hospital 
or  strangers  to  examine ;  also  two  weekly  appointed  for  read- 
ing the  chapters  and  saying  grace  at  meals  in  both  balls. 

It  shall  be  the  master's  care  and  usher^a  charge  to  teach  the 
scholars  to  cypher,  especially  those  less  capable  of  karoing, 
and  that  are  fittest  for  trades. 

The  master  shall  be  diligent  in  daily  attendance,  and  shatt 
not  journey  into  the  country  without  leave  from  the  maskear 
of  the  hospital,  nor  shall  they  take  into  their  tuition  abore 
sixty  other  scholars,  unless  they  entertain  another  under 
qslier  at  their  own  charge,  and  to  be  dieted  and  lodged  out 
of  the  hospital;  tior  shall  they  receive  any  fee  or  wages  from 
the  friends  of  those  of  the  foundation  for  teaching  them. 

The  masters  shall  be  careful  aiid  discreet  to  observe  die 
nature  and  ingenuity  of  their  scholars,  and  accordingly  tR« 
stract  and  correct  them.  In  correction  tfiey  shall  be  mo> 
derate,  in  instruction  diligent,  correcting  according  to  the 
<]|biflity  of  the  fault  in  matter  of  manners,  and  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  fault  in  matter  of  learning,  (whidi  art 
excellent  rules  for  all  school-masters  to  observe. )  They  rfwU 
alia  aee  that  the  scholars  be  ot  modest  and  mannerly  befaa^- 
obr,  well' and  decently  cloathed,  orderly  and  seasonably  di- 
eted, cleanly  and  wholesomely  lodged,  and  that  the  Matron, 
Butleri  Taylor  and  Groom  perform  their  duties  to  these  pur^ 
'.    •    .  poses^ 
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po  r  tbe  ^utori  to  be  cer» 

ami  u>c  sH^i  stTrauU  tn  bQ  pnmi^hi 
Iicnrpilal. 

Titc  pTopcrty  of  dm 
minoni|  tcsiicholcl,  and  otiiij-  liiou^ 

i!es  tbin  wonderful  donfttimi,  Mr 


of  die  firs  I  coirrt  1* 

war,  ovrr  which  art:  tJi 
Icadii  to  ariciiltfi'  cmift,  InrO) 

The  Hall.     A  sr    " 
nf  Jamc!»  1  ;  to  the  » 
wUli  binoce  slm|)C!il  mnthoos;  c- 
wi^  '    .       LTid  above  the  ihio 
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stained  glass*  remains  in  the  windows,  and  there  is  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  at  the  upper  end. 

The  Old  Court  Room,  is  a  venerable  apartment,  fitted 
lip  by  the  above  dufte  of  Norfolk,  whose  motto  is  inscribed  dt 
the  north  end.  The  chimney-piece  consists  of  a  basement 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars ;  in  the  intercolumtis  of  which 
are  gilt  shields  with  paintings  of  Mars  and  Minerv^.  Above 
arc  Faith,  Hop6,  and  Charity,  on  gilt  pannels.  The  n'eit 
division  consists  of  four  Ionic  pillars,  arched  pannels  and  fan- 
i:iful  ornaments.  The  pedestals  are  enriched  with  paint- 
ings of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Last  Supper.  There  are 
other  decorations  lavishly  bestowed ,  on  this  chimney-piece, 
The  only  use  made  of  the  room  is  for  the  anniversary  dhigef 
in  commemoration  of  the  founder. 

The  Governor's  Room  contains  the  original  portrait  of 
Mr.  Sutton,  over  the  fire  place  i  and  the  portraits  of  Charles  IL 
archbishop  Sheldon;  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  author  of  the 
<•  Theory  of  tlie Earth,*'  &c. ;  William,  earl  Craven;  George 
ViHiers,  the  witty  duke  of  Buckingham;  the  great  earl  of 
Shaftesbury;  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of  Shrewsbury;  and 
James,  duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  gallery  contains!  portraits  of  bishop  Lanfey,  bishop 
Robinson,  bishop  Henchman,  Shefiield,  duke  of  Bucking- 
liam,  &c. 

The  Chapel  is  built  of  brick  and  boulder,  and  lined  with 
wainscot,  the  floor  is  paved  with  tile;  the  pews  oak,  with  two 
aisles;  the  windows  Gothic  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  building  a 
range  of  pillars  and  arches  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  the  arms 
of  Mr.  Sutton  in  two  places  of  tl^e  north  windows.  At  ihf 
west  end  is  an  organ  gallery,  and  northward  another  small 
gallery.  The  walls  are  wainscoted  six  feet  high,  and  round 
the  altar  nine;  the  pulpit  is  of  oak. 

The  Icngtfii  is  sixty-three  feet,  breadth  thirty-eight,  alti- 
tude twenty-four. 

Stow  says,  that  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  his  wife  Margaret; 
Sir  William  Manny,  Kt.;  Phijip  Morgan,  bishop  of  Ely, 
1434;  Bartholomew  Rede,  Kt.  mayor  of  London,  1505,  &c, 
H'ere  buried  here. 

V#L.  HI.    No.  75,  4  H  The 
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The  greatest  curiosity  in  this  cbapcl  is  Mr.  SottoD^s  monc^ 
ment,  which  cost  about  1500/.  It  is  of  white  and  black  mar- 
hie  adorned  with  four  columns,  with  pedestaUand  entablatuir 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  between  which  is  his  effigy  in  a  fur- 
red gown,  lying  on  bis  back,  the  palms  of  bi»  hands  coO' 
joined  over  his  breast. 

Above  is  a  representation  of  a  preacher  and  his  auditory, 
ever  which  are  the  founder's  arms.  The  inscription  b  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sacred  to  the  Glory  of  Goi,  in  gratefal  Memory  of 
Thomas SvTTON,  Esq. 

Here  lyeth  buried  the  body  of  Thomas  Sutton,  hiteof  Cs5t!p 
Canrps^  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  Esq.;  at  whose  only  Cost 
ant  Charges  this  Hospital  was  Founded,  and  Endowed  with  large 
Possessions,  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Men  and  Children.  He  was  a 
Gentleman,  born  at  Knayth,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  of  worthy 
and  honest  Parentage.  He  lived  to  the  Age  of  79  Years,  aod  de- 
ceased the  12  Day  of  Decemb.  1611. 

The  whole  is  inclosed  with  very,  strong  iron  rail  and  ban- 
ister. 

There  are  several  other  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  Esq.;  Dr.  Levettj  Dr.  Walker;  Mr. 
Tookc ;  John  Law,  Esq. ;  John  Christopher  Pepusch,  Mus.D.; 
John  Patrick,  D.  D. 

The  Library,  the  gift  of  the  late  Daniel  Wray,  Esq. 
occupies  part  of  the  antient  room  originally  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  governors,  and  contains  a  very  good  col- 
lotion  of  books.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Wray,  ornaments 
the  chimney-piece.  This  gentleman  was  buried  in  the  church 
•f  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  where  farther  mention  is  made 
•f  him. 

There  are  various  other  apartments  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  extensive  building.  The  gardens  and  wilderness  also  de- 
serve mention ;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  latter,  a  pensioner 
has  sliewn  his  gratitude  by  forming,  with  different  coloured 
pebbles,  a  curious  representation  of  the  founder^s  arms.-* 
'i'he  kitchen  garden  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  serve  the  oe- 
cossities  of  this  large  community. 

5  PaBMH 
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Pardon  Church*  stood  between  Wildemess  Rcw  and 
button  Street ;  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  cbapel,  built  for 
the  use  of  a  Welsh  congregation  of  the  Methodist  persuasion* 

Charterhouse  Square,  was  antiently  the  Cfiurch  Yard 
of  the  monastery;  but  is  now  formed  of  very  handsome 
houses;  the  north-east  corner  is  denominated  RutlandCourt 
or  Places  having  been  the  residence  of  that  noble  family;  but 
was  afterwards  used  as  a  theatre  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant. 

The  square  was  inhabited  in  1614,  by  Sir  William  Munson ; 
in  1616,  by  lady  Finch,  and  her  son  Heneage;  in  1617,  by 
William,  lord  Cavendish;  1637,  by  lord  Dunsmore,  and 
lady  De  la  Warre;  1643,  lord  Grey  de  Werk;  and  in  1645, 
by  lady  Wharton.  The  water  which  supplied  the  hospital 
«nd  neighbourhood,  previously  to  the  New  River  water,  was 
conveyed  from  the  fVhite  Conduit j  near  Islington. 

Charterhouse  Lane  leads  to  Smithfield  Bars^  tj>e  north- 
ern boundary  of  tlie  city  liberty,  whence  returning  to  Smith-; 
field  by  the  end  of  Cow  Lane,  now.  King  Street,  we  pass 
Hosier,  or  probably  Ozier  Lane,  and  come  to  Pie  Corner, 
so  called  from  an  antient  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  Xh&  Magpie^ 

Cock  Lane  was  notorious  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  reign  for  one  of  the  most  infamous  deceptions  prac- 
tised on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  denominated  the  Cock 
Lane  Ghost,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  ample  ac- 
count.f 

We  now,  with  reluctance^  visit  the  mansions  of  distress; 
where  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  t!ie  reader  but  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, except  his  benevolence  should  induce  him,  as  it  does 
many  in  tin's  charitable  city,  to  alleviate  tlM3  sufferings  of 
those  shut  from  the  society  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

*  "Pardon  Church  Yard,**  sayi  Stow,  "served,  after  its  firtt  pur- 
pose, for  the  burying  of  such  as  desperately  ended  their  lives,  or  were 
executed  for  felonies :  who  were  fetched  thither  usually  in  a  close  carr«* 
veiled  over  and  covered  with  black,  having  a  plain  white  cross  upon  it, 
and  at  the  fore  end  a  St.  John^s  cross  without,  and  within  a  bell  ringing 
(by  shakiivg  of  the  cart),  whereby  the  same  might  be  heard  when  ic 
passed  (  and  this  was  caUed  the  Friary  Cart^  which  belonged  to  St.  John's, 
jnd  had  the  privilege  of  sanctpary." 

t  VoJ.J.  p.  515. 
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LuDGATE,  SO  called  from  having  been  held  in  the  prdr.-- 
of  one  of  the  antient  city  crates,  is  a  prison  for  Ucbtors  w 
are  free  of  tlic  city,  for  elcrjryDien,  proctors,  and  aitorn  • 
There  are    gifts  for  the  benefit  of  tl>e  pri*i oners  to  the  ann' 
amount  of  Mo/,  and  upwards.  Tl»e  prisoners  arc  well  lod^  u 
consistent  with  tiieir  circumstaucfci. 

GiLTspuR  Street  CoxMpter,  is  a  massy  and  not  inekirii: 

structure  for  the  purpose  intended;  it  isb^uilt  conformabiy  t- 

the  humane  suggestions  of  the  lat^  Mr.  Howard,  and  dc^ 

equal  honour  to  the  spirit  of  a  great  commercial  cit\%  ^'-^ 

the  taste  of  Mr.  Dance,  who  planned  and  attended  to  "r 

finishing   of  the  whole.      In  this  edifice,   the   debtor?,  hlt* 

have  heretofore  been  confined  in  the  loathsome   dunsrocn  '«f 

Wood  Street,  oppressed  by  misfortune,  ncgloctx^d  by  frk'v>. 

and  deprived  of  tlie  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  lifCy  a^'i 

to  a  greater  cKgrce  than  is  con.sistent  with  the  claims  oi  tc- 

tnal  and  proved  ;j;uih,  will,  in  future,  it  is  hofK^vl,  by  gf  rr-- 

treatment  be  encouraged  to  devote  their  time  to  do  ju-riici.  i: 

tljcir  creditors  and  restore  honour  to  tliemsclves.* 

Newgate  formerly  stood  across  the  street,  and  consi^lei*. 

as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  cir3-  was  not  an  inelegant  ba  .-!• 

ing  ;  but  as  a  prison,  "  the  builders  seem  to  bare  r<^a*  Jt-* 

in  their  plan,"  says  Mr.  Ho^vard,  "  nothing  but  tlio  sue- 

article  of  keeping  prisoners  in  safe  custody.''     I'he  roiTii 

and  cells  were  so  cloae  as  to  be  almost  the  constant  seats  oi 

disease,  and. sources  of  infection,  to  the  destruction  of  mul 

titudes,  not  only  in  the  prison,  but  abroad  ;  and  a  shock :r; 

instance  occurred  in  the  year  1150,  when  an  infectious  fere'" 

denominated  the  gaol  fevev,  broke  out  among  the  prisoi/vr., 

owing  to  the  greiit  number  of  them  being  confined  in  cior^ 

and  unwholesome  apartments.     This  contagion,  by  the  fot. 

clpaths  and  infected  bodies  of  the  criminals,  was  comn.u.:  • 

oated  to  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  n  w. 

caught  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  not  only  provr 

fatal  to  Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  lord  mayor,  but  to  Sir  Darvi 

Lambert.,  alderman;  Sir  Thomas.  A  bney,  judge  of  die  (Wn 

mon  Pleas ;  Mr.  baron  Clark  ;  Mr.  Cox,  under  sheriff,  d!:*:  • 

of  the  lawyers  that  attended  thfc  sessions ;  most  of  the  M  • 
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fllesex  iury  ;  and  several  of  the  ipectafcors.  In  coosequenc^ 
of  this  cliiiastor,  aiul  a  representation  made  to  the  court  of 
aidermen  by  lord  diief  justice  Lee,  a  machine  was  soon  after 
placed  on  the  top  qf  Newgate  to  supply  a  circulation  of  fresh^ 
air ;  the  prison  was  well  cleansed » and  every  other  precautioo 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  ^he  prisoners. 

^Though  the  city  had  such  very  cogent  reasons  for  re- 
building the  gaol,  thirty  years  elapsed  before  any  resolu^ 
tion  passed  for  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  the  first 
stane  of  tlie  present  structure  was  laid  by  Mr.  Aklermaof 
Bediford,  during  bis  second  mayoralty,  in  1770,  It  is  a 
jiiassy,  and  father  siiperb  building,  and  i^any  of  the  incon* 
venieoces  of  the  old  prison  arc  avoided  in  the  pr<?sent ;  t)ut 
there  are  still  some  manifest  errors  ;  so  that  **  without  more 
than  ordinary  care,  the  prisoners  wiH  be  in 'great  danger  of 
the  gaol  fever." 

The  plan  of  ihe  whole  is  an  area  of  three  squares ;  the 
north  quadrangle  for  debtors  of  botb  sexes,  a  wall  dividin]; 
tbe  men  from  the  women.     A  large  quadrangle  behind  the 
keeper's  house  for  men  felons ;  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
plain  and   neat  chapel.      The    south  quadrangle  contains 
aparfments  for  state  prisoners,  &c. ;   a  wall   divides  tb^se 
from  toe  women  felons.     The  cplls,  built  in  addition  to.  tMe 
old  prison  for  condemned  qialefactovs, .  continue  for  the  same 
use  at  present.      We  subjoin    Mr.  Howard's  account  of 
t|icm:  **  There  are  upon  each  of  the  three  floors  five;  all 
vaulted,  near  nine  feet  high  to  the  crown.     Those  on  the 
.     ground  floor  measure  full  nine  feet  by  six  \  tlie  five  on  the 
first  story  are  a  little  larger,  on  account  of  thcf  set-oflf  in  the 
wall ;  and  the  five  uppermost  still  a  litilc  larger,  for  the 
same  reason.     In  the  upper  part  of  each  cell^  is  a  window 
double  grated,  near  three  feet  by  one  and  a  half.     The 
door^i  are  four  inches  thick.     The  strong  stone  wall  is  lined 
ail  round  each  cell  with  planks,  studded  with  broad-headed 
nails.»   In  each  cell  is  a  barrack  bedstead.     J  was  told,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Howard,  by  those  who  attended   me,  that  cri- 
minals who  had  affected  an  air  of  bolducss  du^ring  their  trials 
And  appeared  quite  unconcerned  s^t  the  pconouncing  sen-  < 
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Cence  upon  tbem,  were  struck  with  honWi  and  shed  tc:* 
when  brought  to  these  darksome  solitary  abodes"*. 

The  street  before  Newgate,  from  Fleet  Lane  to  rfic  p  :r 
formed  a  triangular  range  of  buildings,  deooinmatd  • 
(ireat  Old  Bailey,  tlie  Little  Old  BaUei/y  and  Hari  /!•  . 
Street.  The  opposite  side  pf  the  main  street  formed  - 
pther  triangle,,  called  Giltspur  Street j  Fie  Comer,  sn*. . 
narrow  alley  adjoining  St.  Sepulchre's,  called  Church  L. - 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  firft  of  these  ranges  of  buildi :. 
the  space  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  execuuo?i ' 
condemned  criminals,  on  a  stage  with  a  gallows,  bdoK*:< 
debtor's  door. 

A  broad  yard  divides  Newgate  from  the  The  Suy.r- 
}lou3£ ;  a  very  handsome  stone  and  brick  buiUiinc. 
court  is  held  here  eight  times  in  the  year  for  the  trwi  (A  c. 
minal  offenders  in  London  and  Middlesex.  The  judges  s* 
the  lord  m^^yor,  the  aldermen  past  the  chair,  and  the  re- 
pprder,  attended  by  the  sheriffs,  and  one  of  die  natirra. 

♦  Mr.  Robert  Dow,  of  whom  we  have  made  menuoa  in  Vci i. 
p.  3S4,  appointed,  in  the  year  1612,  the  sexton  of  St.  Sepulchrt'»  ciurc: 
to  pronounce  two  solemn  exhortations  to  the  persons  condemDCOf '*' 
which,  and  for  ringing  ihc  passing  bell,  as  they  were  carried  to  the  p -'' 
of  execution,  he  left  I/.  Gs,  Zd.  yearly  for  ever. 

**  The  following  is  the  exhortation  to  be  pFonounced  to  the  ciV 
dcroned  prisoners  in  Newgate,  the  night  before  their  execution. 
<*  You  prisoners  that  are  within» 
*<  Who  for  wickedness  «nd  sin, 

•*  After  many  mercies  shewn  you,  are  now  appointed  to  die  to-ta*'* 
row  in  the  forenoon  :  give  car,  and  understand,  that  to-morrow  miiT- 
ing  the  greatest  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre's  shall  toll  for  you  in  to  ''^ 
manner  of  a  passing  bell,  as  used  lo  be  tolled  for  those  thai  art  at '  * 
point  of  death,  to  the  end  that  all  godly  people  hearing  that  ^^^'  '*'^ 
knowing  it  is  for  you,  going  to  your  deaths,  may  be  stirred  op  n^'* 
tilv,  to  pray  to  God  to  bestow  his  grace  and  mercy  upon  you,  whili"^^^- 
live;  I  beseech  you,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  to  keep  this  ni^'^^ 
^  watching  and  prnyer,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  souls,  wli''<^  ^***'^' 
is  yet  time  and  place  for  mercy  :  as  knowing  to-morrow  you  tny*^^?' 
poar  before  the  juilgment  seat  of  your  Creator,  there  to  ^ive  an  i^^^^ 
•t"  4il  things  6o\\e  in  tl^is  life,  and  to  yqffer  dtcurQal  tormu'nts  for  w«'^''' 


jn Jges.  Here  ate  two  juries ;  one  of  cltissens,  to  try  such 
as  have  offended  in  the  city ;  and  another  of  housekeepers 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  to  try  offences  coaraiitted  in 
the  county.  The  crimes  cognizable  in  this  court  are  high 
and  petty  treason,  murder,  felony,  forgery,  petty  larcenyi 
burglaiy,  cheating,  &c.  The  court  is  empowered  to  inflict 
corporal  punishments,  transportation,  and  loss  of  life. 

A  vacant  piece  of  ground,  intended  for  an  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  Sessions  House,  was  lately  covered  by 
an  elegant  structure,  erected  for  the  corporation  of  Suf-^ 
paeons ;  but  on  their  quitting  the  premises,  the  whole  was 
converted  ^o  barracks  for  the  city  militia  regiments. 

In  the  01d(  Bailey  stood  SydnBy  House,  in  which  that  feJ* 
iiiily  resided,  till  they  removed  to  Leicester  House.^  Tha 
t»ite  was  after  the  fire,  the  dwelling  of  the  notorious  Jo-^ 
nathan  Wild  \  of  a  coachmaker ;  and  at  present  is  a  br»«' 
ker^s  shop. 

comxniued  against  him,  unlesi  upon  hearty  and  unfeigned  repentance^ 
you  Gnd  mercy,  through  the  mcritt,  death,  and  passion  of  your  only 
mediator  and  advocate,  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  to  make  intercession  for  as  many  of  you,  as  penitently  retilro 
to  him." 

On  the  day  of  execution,  as  the  condemned  criminals  past  by  St.  %t^ 
pulchre's  church,  in  their  way  to  Tyburn,  the  following  words  were  ap«. 
pointed  to  lie  spoken  : — **  All  good  people,  pray  heartily  unto  God  for 
these  poor  rsinners,  who  are  now  going  to  their  deaths,  for  whom  this 
great  bell  doth  toll.*' 

"  You  that  are  condemned  to  die,  repent  with  lamentable  tears :  ask 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  souls,  through  the  me<i 
rits,  death,  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  opw  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  Ood,  to  make  intercession  for  as  many  of  you  as  penitently  retura 
unto  him." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you  5 
"  Christ  have  mercy  upon  you  j 
••  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you  j 
*«  Christ  have  mercy  upon  you." 

The  latter  exhortation  has  been  discontinued  since  the  executions  have 
taken  place  before  the  prison  ;  and  instead  Of  the  passing  bell  pf  St.  Se- 
pulchre's, one  which  belonged  10  St.  John,  Southwairk,  and  sold  by 
that  pfirish,  when  they  set  up  their  new  bells,  was  fixed  on  the  top  of 
Newgate,  warns  to  prayers  in  the  chapel,  andiinied  as  the  kneU  toi 
tiriffliMls  awaiting  their  wretched  fatt* 

Pacjcav 
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Prujuak  Square,  is  so  den omi Hated  from  a   kni^ 
that  iiJiine,  who  was  the  proprietor. 

Tuniing  out  of  the  Old  Bailey,  eastward,  we  arrive  "' 

LUDGATE. 

We  do  rtot  attempt  to  liarrass  ourscltrcs,  or  our  rtr. 
in  hunting  out  the  etymology  of  this  place ;  or   wh«ti>c 
not  there  was  such  a*  king  as  Lud.     The  name   of  the  : 
ivhilst  it  stood,  was  with  great  appearance  of  prol>a 
derived  from  the  Flood,*  Flud,  VIoat,  Flcote  or  Fleet,  w. 
TAti  into  Fleet  Ditch. 

In  tlie^  year  1373,  it  was  constituted  a  prison  for  ! 
debtors,  who  were  free  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  aftcrv. 
greatly  enlarged  by  Sir  Stephen  Forster. 

This  gentleman  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  was   bepi*:: . 
the  gate,  when  a  rich  widow  passing  by,  asked   him  n 
sum  would  procure   his  discharge;  and   on   his   ans^^cr 
twenty  jwunds  (which  at  that  time  was  a  considerable  5  _ 
die  generously  advanced  the  money. 

His  liberty  being  obtained,  his  benefactress  took  h'ai  .  * 
her  service,  in   which,  by  his  indefatigable  applicf-ruxi 
business,  and   his  obliging  beliaviour,  he  gained  her  s  i- 
tions,  and  married  her ;  after  which  he  had  great. sucav> 
trade,  became  lord  mayor  of  F.ondon,  ami  obtained  fht-  L  • 
Hour  of  knighthood. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  Sir  Stephen  thought  of  :1 
place  of  his  confinement,  and  acquainting  his  lady  wit!»  * 
design  he  had  formed  of  enlarging  the  prison,  she  al50  ^• 
ternjined  to  contribute  to  the  execution  of  so  benevci.:' 
a  plan. 

They  caused  several  of  their  liouses  near  the  gate  to  ^ 
pulkd  down,  and  in  their  stead  erected  a  strong  s*:^'--"^ 
«tone  building,  containing  the  porch,  the  paper  houi*,  tr* 
watch  hall,  the  upper  and  lower  lumberies,  the  cellar,  tf.f 
long  ward,  and  thechajyi:! ;  in  the  last  of  which  were  tbi 
following  inscriptions : 

"  This  chapel  was  erected  and  ordained  for  the  divipe  »o^  " 
and  ssrviee  of  God,  by  th«  right  huiiourabltt  Sir  Stephen  Fof^f 
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knight^  saqe;  time  lord  inayor  of  this  honourable  cit j«  and  by 
dame  Agnes 'his  wife,  for  the  use  and  godly  exercise  of  the  pri* 
soners  in  this  prison  of  Ludgate,  anno  1454.''    • 

Devout  Soules,  that  passe  this  way^ 
For  Stephen  Focster^  late  Maior»  heartily  pray* 
And  Dame  Agnes,  his  Spouse,  to  God  consecrate. 
That  of  pitie  this  house  made  for  Londoners  in  Ludgate. 
So  that  for  lodging  and  Water  prisoners  here  nought  pay. 
As  their  keepers  shall  all  aniwere  at  dreadful  doomes-day. 
These  renerable  founders  not  only  settled  a  salary  for  a 
«hap]aia  of  this  prison,  but  ordered  that  all  the  rooms  in 
these  additional  buildings  should  be  for  ever  free  to  all  un- 
fortunate citizens,  and  that  they,  on  providing  their  owa 
bedding,  should  pay  nothing  at  their  discharge  (of  lodging 
er  chamber  r^nt:  but  the  keepers  have  long  since  broke 
through  this  appointment,  and  for  many  years  past  took  rent, 
for  the  rooms  built  for  the  sole  use  of  the  poor,  contrary  t# 
the  express  order  of  the  generous  donor. 

Concerning  tlie  prison  we  have  already  made  mention, 
^he  gate  was  taken  down  about  the  year  1760. . 

Close  to  where  this  gate  stood  is  situated  the  parish 
chnrch  of 

St.  martin,  LUDGATE, 
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THE  old  churcii  was  buik  diout  itie  jmHili  tkn 
Sir  John  Micbell,  ftshmoirger,  lord  mayor.  Mid  die  con- 
monalty,  granted  to  Mr.  Down,  then  rector,  a  pmccl  cf 
ground,  containing  in  length  twenty-eiglit,  andinbreachi 
twenty -four  feet,  to  build  their  steeple  on.  It  was  Tepaired 
and  beautified  at  the  parish  charge  re  the  year  1625.  And 
having  had  its  unfortunate  share  of  the  calamitons  corfagn- 
tion  in  1666,  was  rebuilt  in  1684. 

Tlie  roof  of  the  church  is  cameratted  ;  the  walband  fl 
Iters  arc  of  stone,  of  the  Composite  order ;  the  ^oor  of  tk 
dliuroh  is  raised  about  three  feet  abore  the  street,  and  t!« 
plot  of  ground  within  the  church  is  broader  than  loug.  Tk 
.^eeple  consists  of  a  handsonie  tower,  capola  and  sfirt^  ^ 
the  Tuscan  order ;  above  the  capola  is  a  balcony. 

The  interior  i$  adorned  with  four  colanans,  near  the  four 
angles  of  the  church  ;  and  an  entaMomenft  consisting  of  f^^ 
quadrangles,  where  the  roof  is  lower  than  in  die  middle  oi 
church ;  and  several  pilasters. 

It  has  a  neat  gallery  of  w»nscet,  on  the  south  side  of  tV 
church,  and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end, in  which  isagoodorgao- 
It  is  also  a'cllpewed,  and  wainscoted  with  oak. 

Oil  the  south  side  are  two  fine  wainscot  inner  door  cascS; 
curiously  carved. 

The  altar-piece  is  ornamental  and  spacious^  widi  foor  pi- 
lasters and  entablament.  Above  are  two  attic  pilasters,  eD- 
tablature,  and  pediment,  with  the  arms  of  England  canti* 
gilt,  and  painted,  standing  between  two  carved  lamps.  T^^ 
.  intercdumns  are  the  Commandinente,  &c.  Over  these  art 
^  glory,  painted  on  the  figure  oif  a  holy  Iamb-skin,  between 
two  cherubims ;  and  other  eiMrtcfaments  of  cartouches,  p^'^ 
branches,  &c.  The  foot-pocce  under  the  communion  tabic 
is  black  and  white  marble,  inclosed  with  rail  and  banister. 

The  pulpit  is  veneered  and  enriched  with  clicrubir>- 
book  displayed,  See.  And  the  steeple  is  adorned  with  car- 
touches, pine-apples,  fe^'toons,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  d'unensions  of  the  church  are,  length  fifij-«^''"' 
breadth  siiity-six,  height  (ifty-nine  fcet,  and  the  altitode  n 

the 
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Hic  steeple,  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  on^  hundred  ^  Mtjr- 
eight  feet,  measured  by  a  scale; 

Monuments  noticed  by- Stftw. 

Sir  William  Sevenoke,  mayor  of  London,  Mli*  BorH 
at  Scvenokcj  in  Kent,  where  be  founded  a  free  school  an4 
almshouses.  /<. 

Sir  Stephen  Peacock,  lord  mayor  in  1533,  the  year  that 
queen  Etieab^h  was  bom. 

Rector>  of  eminence.  Thomas  Lupset,  A.M:  J5M; 
of  whom  we  have  made  mention  under  St.  Paul^ssehool. 

William  Gtrxi  D.  D.  IHd,  bishop  of  Bangor. 

Samuel  PtiaoKAs,  S;T.  B.  author  of-The  Pilgrmage,fcc. 

Michael  GERjiAir,  D.  D.  a  great  suflferer  durmg  th^ 
civil  waj». 

Thomas  Jxcomb,  D.  D.  an  eminent  Nop-confoimist,  for 
which  he  was  ejected  in  1662*. 

«  In  digging  a  fbondation  at  the  buk  of  the  Londsa  colfteho«i<i 
adjoinu^g  this  chiMTch,  bf  the  raraakit  of  Loadoa  WaU»  a  stone- tf  the 
form  of  a  f eztagpn  was .  discofseied  in  Stptember  liO^    The  fsHswitg 

inscriptioa  is  cut  oa  it : 

D.  O;  M. 

CL.    BIAI^Tt 

>IAK  AN.  XI 

ANQNCltl 

TUS 

PROVINC 

C0N6RESSI 

yiETISSIMS 

DEO  OlhriMO  MAXIMO 

CLAVDI-a:  MAUTIKA 

ANNO  VNDECIMO 

ANONCLITVS  PROVINCIALIS  CON6RE8SVS 

PIETISftlME  HOC  SEPVLCHRVM^ILBXrr. 

**  To  the  All-gbriobt  D^ity 

Anawettyvs 

la  the«leventliyear  of  his^pcvrinoial  gofrenmiaii^ 

Hat  most  pieuslyerected  this  monument 

To  the  Memory,  of  hii  Wifef, 

^  CtAtrDiA'MAETXlfAi** 
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.  LvDO.AT^  Hill  is  a  broad  street  of  stataif  hooio.  A 
hxgt  inn,  denominated  the  Bell  Savage,  Stow  sxj\  r. 
received  its  name  from  one  Arabella  Savagtj  vbo  bd 
given  the  house  to  the  company  of  Cutlers.  The  paistei 
jgave.it  a  diverting  origin^  deriving  it  from  a  £J  aodi 
JTild  Man ;  and  so  painted  a  beli,  with  a  savage  cs 
standing  by  it.  The  Spectator  alone  give^  the  real  ic^i- 
don;  which  is  from  La  Belle  Sauvage^  a  beautiful vcs?-^ 
described  in  an  old  French  romance  as  being  found  inav^- 
demess  in  a  savage  state. 

The  east  side  of  New  Bridge  Street  is  a  pile  of  n-^, 
dwellings,  with  a  crescent,  which  extend  to  CaArdix 
SauARE,  and 

PITT'S  BRIDGE,  vulgarly  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE 
This  beautiful  structure  was  built  to  the  honour  a(^^^' 
LXAM  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  the  names  of  thesqoa:^ 
jmd  streets  sufficiently  testify. 

It  was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  George  IILbjti»- 
architectural  ingenuity  of  Robert  Mylne,  Esq.  ^  ^  * 
most  majestic  fabric,  consisting  of  nine  arches,  which  be:;' 
elliptical,  the  apertures  for  navigation  are  large,  whilst  t* 
bridge  itself  is  low :  when  a  person  is  under  one  of  t^•er 
arches  the  extent  of  the  vault  overiiead  cannot  be  titled 
without  awe !   The  dimensions  of  the  whole,  are: 

E^iishFceu    18* 
Length  fron>  wharf  tq  vharf  r        5>?5 

Width  of  the  central  arcli       •        -        100 

Width  of  the  arches  on  eacl^  *side, 
reckoning  from  the  central  one  towards  j 
the  shores      -       '     «•  ^.    '      "     ■   to  ' 


Width  of  the  carriage  way  •        2» 

Width  of  the  raised  foot  ways  on  ea9b  ^e  7 
Total  width  of  the  passage  over  -  42 
Height  of  the> balustrade  on  tbe  inside        4         ^^ 

The  upper  surface  of  the  bridge  is  a  portipn  of  ^^^ 
large  circle ;  so  that  ^e  whole  fo^ms  on^  arch,  and  spp^^ 
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a.  gently  swelling  ground  under  foot  all  the  way.    Over 
^^cii  pier  fe  a  reoess  or  balcony,  supported  belowr  by  two 
Ionic  pillars,  'and   two  pilasters ;  which  stand  upon  a  se« 
nnicircular  projection  of  the  pier,  above  high-water  mark: 
these  pillars  give  an  agreeable  lightness  tD  the  appearance 
x>f  the  bridge  on  'either  side.     At  each  extremity  the  bridge 
ispreads  open,  the  footways  rounding  off.  to  the  right  and 
left  a  quadrant  of  a  circle;  by  which  an  open  access  it 
fcfhned  to  the  bridge,  no  less  agreeable  than  qsefid  on  thd 
approach.    There  are  two  flights  of  stone  sti^:  at  eack^^: 
end,  defended  by  iron  rails,  for^die  conveniency  of  taking  , 
'water.    These  stairs,  however,  by  ccmforming  to  the  cur* 
vatures  at  the  endsi  of  the  bridge,  are  more  elegant  thaa 
convenient:  a  flight  of  fifty  narrow /stone  steps  must  bc$ 
ve^  irksome,  to  porters  going  up  and  down  with  loads ;  and 
n(ness  dangerous  in  frosty  weather,  when  if  a  person  slips 
down  near  the  top,  tliere  is  nothing  to  check  the  fall  liU 
the  reaching  of  the  water  at  the  flood,  or  the  bottom,  at  the 
ebb  of  the  tide.     This  inconvenience  has  in  some  degree 
been  remedied  at  the  north-east  end ;  .a  place  for  landing 
goods  has  been  formed  at  the  half-way,  which  is  of  very  es- 
sential service  to  the  water  craft. 

B^Made  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Blackfriars  Bridge-,  it  has* 
been  observed  that  from  its  situation  it  enjoys  the  concur- 
rent advantage  of  ai&rdii^g  the  best,  if  not  the  only  tme 
point  of  view  for  the  magnificat  cathedral  of  St  Paul ; 
with  the  various  churches  in  the  amphitheatic,  extending 
from  Westminster  to  the  Tower*. 

Rooker  has  engraved  a  very  capital  representation  of  the 
wooden  frames  on  which  the  arches  of  this  bridge  were 
turned,  which  were  very  judiciously  contrived  by  the  ar« 
chitect,  for  strength  ^nd  lightness,  and  allowing , a  free  pas* 
sage  for  boats  under i  them  whilst  they  were  standing.  '  A 
curious  model  of  one:  of  the.  arches  x>f  (tne  bridge,  in  ma*  • 
hogany,  shewing  tbe,vf:onstruction.of  the  wood  work  uoder 
it,  ii^e  foundations  of  die  pier  betowiSiMi  the  Iroad  isA  ^ot 

*  Critical  Observations  on  the  Buildings  aad.Improyeratnts  of  Ltn- 
lion,  4tp.  1771«p.33.  . 

passages 
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pMEftge»  Ofser  it^  and'two  paftterm  for  the  tvIs  on  etdisde, 
li.  preserved  in  the  British  MtMcom. 

The  history  pf  the  foundation  of  Bbckfriar&Bridge^  W 
Mkttidf  engaged  seT«ral  paf^es  in  our  First  Volutne. 

BetumiDg  to  Cba^iam  Square,  and  New  Bridge  Street, 
«e  arrive  at  Fleet  Ma4Ucbt,  which  extends  from  tkest 
«d  of  Fleet  fiftreefc  to  the  west  end  or  bottom  of  Sdov 
HiH*  This  i|iarket  consists  of  two  raws  of  shops,  vitka 
iaadsooie.  walk  paved  with  rag  ttonea  Isetween,  afaioft  tk 
whole  lengtlt ;  into  which  there  it  light  conveyed  by  vis* 
^Ml  ^om  the  roof •  In  the  eentreisaDeat  tocMi  vitLs 
oloekr  At  the  soatk  end  the.frniterers  hav«  stands  oo  esct 
sUe,  imder  akind  of  piazzas,  under  whiefa  are  coDicnect 
(DeUs  to  deposit  thirir  stocb  At  th(S  north  end  is  akseaie 
fl>r  kitchen  garden  stuffy  &»• 

On  the  east  side  of  this  market  is  situated  Hie  Fun 
BMsoN)  so  called  from  its  situation^  This  was  a  preoo  io 
the.  reigin  of  Richard  L  and  is  a  general  pbce  cf  stfetj  i^ 
debtors,  and  such  as  are  in  contempt  of  the  oourts  of  Cfaan- 
cjfry^  Common  Pieas,  and  Excheqoer.  Any  prisoner  for 
debtoay  be  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus  from  any  prison 
in  England  to  the  Fleet ;  and  enjoy  the  mleSf  or  libotj  to 
Italk  abroad,  and  to  keep  a  house  within  the  liberties  of  tbe 
prison,  provided  he  can  give  security  io  the  warden  fo  bis 
forthcomings  The  rules  or  liberties  comprdieod  aU  Lnd* 
gate  Hill,  ftom  the  Ditch  to  the  Old  Bailey,  oo  tbe  nonh 
aide  of  the  hill,  and  to  Cock  Alley  on  the  south  side  of  tbe 
IuH:  both  sides  of  tbe  Old  Bailey,  from  LudgateHiD  east- 
wnid  to  Fleet  Lane,  all  Fleet  Lane;  and  the  east  side  of  tk 
ditch  or  market,  from  Fleet  Lane  to  Ludgate  HilL 

The  body,  of  this  prison  is  an  handsome,  lofty,  brick 
building,  of  a  considerable  length,  with  galleries  in  every 
atnry,  which  reaeh  from  ode  end  of  the  house  to  the  other: 
on  UiCiSid^  of:  which  galleries  are  rooms  for  the  priaoDCfs. 
Ml  manner  of  proviiions' are  brought  into  this  prisan  emy 
dtyii  and  dried  as  inrtlllfetpublic  struts/  Hei^  i^  is  kept  i 
coffee-hous^,  and  m,  ordinary:  with  a  large  oppn  aiea  fo^ 
exercise,  enclosed  with  a  high  walU 

It 
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It  is  properly  the  prison  belonging  to  the  crart  of  Com« 
men  Pleas.  The  keeper  is  called  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  a 
place  of  very  great  benefit  as  well  as  trust ;  oeing  allowed 
considerable  fees  from  the  prisoners  for  turning  the  key^  for 
ohamber  rent,  i&c. 

The  regulations  adopted  fDr  the  government  and  ordering  - 
of  this  prison  arc  necessary  to.be  known: 

'*  Hilary.  3d  Geor^  I{.  172$^.  K  2.  5.  WAden  or  deputy 
to  appoint  Hirnkey.%  &c.  with  arms;  to  sfc^  persons  brisginf' 
a.rms^  and  watch  if  an  cscf4)e  be  in  a^Ution. 

"  4.  Warden  to  distribute  charity-money.  He«  or  his  afent» 
to  keep  one  key  of  the  box;  and  the  prisoners  another*. 

"  5.  6.  12.  if  a  master-side  debtor  shall  neglect  for  thre^  ' 
months  to  paj  his  chamber-rent ;  the  warden  may  not  lock  htoi 
up^  but  remove  him  to  the  common-side ;  delivering  U>  him  'his 
^oods  by  a  witnessed  inventory.  After  discharge*  if  legal  dues 
be  still  unpaid^  he  may  be  detained  in  the  commiOn  ward  ;  the  ddor 
of  which  is  never  to  be  shut  but  at  night  (summer  at  ten,  winter 
at  nine] :  and  then  a  watchman  must  attend  tw  open  it  for  those 
%vho  have  any  urgency  of  body,  or  danger' of  life,  &c» 

**  7.  Such  as  attempt  to  escape*  or  greatly  misbehavCj  may  be 
ahut  up  in  a  close  room  or  dungeon. 

N.  B.  It  was  reported  to  the  four  judges,  who  made  enquiry 
concerning  it,  to  be  *'  boarded,  xvhotesomcf  and  dry,'*    Howako* 

**  8.  18.  Warden  to  repair  the  whole  house,  chapel,  drain*  &c. 
and  keep  all  dean.    To  take  care  that  Divine  serrice  be  duly  per* 
formed,  and  the  sacrament  administered.    Prisoners  to  attend. 
**  9,  Against  dandestiae  Fleet-marriages. 
**  10.  Those  who  blatphcipe,  oarie,  swaar,  er  are  disotdady, 
to  be  set  in  the  stocks.  f 

**  11.  13.  Warden  or  deputy  to  dispose  of  the  chambers^  and 

tap :  and  see  that  good  order  be  observed  in  the  public  rooms,  &flw 

*'  1 4.  Warden  to  take  effectual  care  no  prisoner  be  carried  to  a 

spuDging-house ;  and  that  no  gamuk  foe  demanded  from  a  new 

comer. 

**  15.  Warden  to  cause  a  taMe  of  gifts  knd  bequests,  written  bi 
a  fair  and  legible  hand,  to  be  hang  up  in  the  hall.  And  to  see 
that  no  prisoner  be  defrauded  of  his  share.  None  of  the  servants 
to  partake  or  distribute. 

^'  16.  Every  prisoner  who  swears  in  court  or  before  a  commis* 

sioner  that  tliey  are  not  wgrth  five  pounds  and  cannot  :$ubsist 

4  without 
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without  charity,  hate  the  donations  whi^aresenttotbepr.r, 
the  begging-box »  and  the?  grate, 

••  17  •  Two  rooms  to  be  an  tofimiAry  for  common-ode  dekar. 
No  prisoner  obliged  to  so  deep  wilh  one  that  is  diseased. 

''  19.  Coroner's  inquest  upon  the  dead:  and  corpse  to  be  dc'> 
Bvered  to  the  friends^  free  of  cost. 

*'  20.  Warden  not  to  remove  a  prftoner  to  the  King's  Besi  h 
Habeai  Corpus. 

•*  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  26.  Warden  to  keep  bdoki,  aadregkr 
commitments,  courts  From  whence,  declaratiofn,  dischsfgei,  vnr 
•f  Habeas  Corpus,  Tipstaff  and  judge's  clerk  to  keep  cachai^ 
farate  book  of  prisoners  delivered  up  at  a  judge's  cbaiober. 

*•  27.  AU  those  books,  eteept  the  tipsUff's,  to  be  kept  in  j:< 
public  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  papers;  accessible  taiffper^^ 
for  copying,  &c. 

*'  28.  No  clerk,  officer,  or  servant  of  any  judge  (o  takcilw" 
•ccasion  of  a  petition  or  complatntf  founded  upon  the  brt^  •^: 
orders,  or  any  mi^govemment. 

"  29.  That  Ibe  warden  and  his  officers  do  treat  the  sefcrJp 
soners  in  his  custody  with  all  tenderness  and  humaoiiy:  ^^'  ~  | 
such  prisoners  do  behave  themselves  toward  the  warden  w:th  U 
submission  and  regard  which  the  law  requires." 

Here  is  a  neat  chapel,  where  prayers  and  sermon  arc  s-- 
every  Sunday.     The  chaplain  has  the  fee  of  One  Guiin**- 
The  premises  are  very  airy,  and  tliere  is  a  plentiful  sap- 
ply  of  excellent  water. 

There  are  also  two  rooms  appropriated,  as  before  ^i 
for  an  Infirmary,  but  without  any  established  medk^  ^ 
ristance. .  Upon  a  potitionto  Mr.  Grey  (now  lord  Howie*.; 
from  the  prisoners  of  the  King^s  Bench,  in  I71K),  rcsp«cti^; 
this  highly  necessary  appendage  to  prisons,  that  gcotJenss. 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for  relief,  which  the  le- 

•  It  appears  by  Patersoa't  Ecclesiastical  State  pf  London,  ^'^ 
.duty  of  the  Fleet  chapel  should  be  "  Morning  prayert  oa  all  oriiM^ 
days  at  eleven ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at  tea,  and  ia  thf  t^^^l^' 
three  \  betides  a  Sermon  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon.  Afi^  ^'^* 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  Holy  Sacrament  wa*  wniH/^'^®;' 
nlstered  at  Christmat,  Easter  day,  Whitsunday,  and  before  Midi*'* 
mas  term."    p.  95.    The  aUowance  to  the  chapUia  waithts  ^'t^ 
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glslature  would  undoubtedly  bave  granted,  had  not  tbe  in- 
temperate conduct  of  a  few  individuals  in  "that  prison,  ob- 
structed the  intended  benefit. 

We  cannot,  however,  resist  offering  an  opinion  on  this 
subject.  The  convicted  felon  has  every  advantage  of  me- 
dical aid.  whenever  afflicted  with  disease.  If  the  huma- 
nity  of  government  has  extended  itself  to  benetit  the  baser 
sort  of  the  community,  why  is  the  unfortunate  debtor  ex- 
cluded from  similar  consideration  ?  Lord  (Iowick  is  now 
in  power;  and  the  renewal  of  such  a  humane  proposal, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceded  to,^  must  redound  to  his 
honour,  as  well  as  preserve  the  healths  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow-creatures;,  more  especially  as  the  humane  Howard 
constantly  urges  every  caution  in  assistance  to^^is  fears  re- 
specting contagious  distempers  in  prisons. 

The  ground  on  which  this  prison,  and  the  buildings  to. 
Skinner  Street,  formed  the  eastern  shore  of  the  town  ditch, 
denominated 

Fleet  Ditch.  Tliis  was  formed  by  the  waters  of  Turn- 
mill  Brook,  Old-bourne,  from  the  confluence  called  Fleet.  In 
1307,  it  was  of  depth  and  width  sufficient  '<  that  ten  or 
twelve  ships  navies  at  once,  with  merchandizes,  were  wont 
to  come  to  the  bridge  of  Fleete."*  The  tide  flowed 
as  high  as  Holborn  bridge,  where  there  were  five  feet 
water  at  the  lowest  tide,  and  brought  up  barges  of  con- 
siderable burthen.  There  were  flood  gates  erected  in  the 
year  1606 ;  and  after  the  Fire  of  London,  it  was,  by  order 
of  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  cleansed,  enlarged, 
and  made  navigable ;  the  sides  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
with  warehouses  on  each  side,  which  ran  under  the  street, 
and  were  designed  to  be  used  for  laying  in  of  coals,  and 
other  commodities ;  the  wharfs  on  each  side  of  the  channel 
wei-e  thirty-five  feet  broad ;  and  were  rendered  secure  from 
danger  in  the  night  by  rails  of  oak  being  placed  on  each 

*  Siow.  It  mutt  be  recollected^  that  at  this  period  there  were  draw- 
bridges upon  London  Bridge*  through  whioh  ships  of  a  certain  size 
might  pass,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  FleeL-— 
Pennant* 
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side.  Over  the  canal  were  four  bridges  of  Porttnd  stme, 
at  Bridewell,  Fleet  Street ,  Fleet  Lane,  and  Holbom.  T» 
whole  expence  of  sinking,  clearing,  wharfing,  plasi- 
ing,  and  piling,  with  that  of  paving,  posting,  and  nilicz-  , 
amounted  to  27,777/.  besides  what  was  paid  to  t]be  sevea  I 
proprietors,  whose  grounds  were  taken  for  the  enltrgemf't 
of  the  wharfs  and  keys. 

During  the  performance  of  this  worK,  at  the  depth  of  i> 
teen  feet,  were  found  several  Roman  ntensils;  andali"^ 
deeper  a  great  quantity  of  Ronoan  coins,  in  silver,  cop!;:r, 
brass,  and  other  metals,  but  none  of  gold.  At  Holb.n 
bridge  were  found  two  brazen  lares,  about  four  incb 
long  i  one  a  Bacchus,  the  other  a  Ceres.  ^'  It  baprok^-' 
conjecture,'*  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  tfiat  these  were  thro«rii 
in  by  the  afirighted  Romans^  at  the  approach  of  the  a< 
raged  Boadicea,  who  soon  took  ample  revenge  oa  ber  io- 
suiting  conquerors.**  Here  were  also  found  numbers  i 
Saxon  antiquities,  spurs,  weapons,  keys,  seals,  &&;  ^ 
medals,  crosses,  &g.  which  might  have  been  throvo  in  03 
occasion  of  suailar  alarm. 

The  above  expensive  improvement  did  not  answer  itsii^* 
tention;  the  canal  was  neglected,  and  became  soch  a  nui- 
sance, that  PoR  celebrates  it  in  the  following  linn  of  b 
Vunciad. 

"      ■  ^by  Bridewell  all  deiccad^ 

(As  morning  pray'r  and'flagellation  end) 

To  where  Fleet-ditch  with  dtsembogving  streanu 

KoUi  the  large  tribute  of  dead  do^s  to  Thames, 

The  King  of  dykes!  than  whom  no  sluice  of  nud 

With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  fiood ; . 

"  Here  strip  my  children !  here  at  once  leap  in. 

Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  Ais, 

And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel. 

Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well. 

Who  flings  most  filth,  and  wide  pollutes  around 

The  stream,  be  his  the  weekly  journals  bound, 

A  pig  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  Ixfst ; 

A  peck  of  coals  a*piecd  shall  glad  the  rest/' 
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iThis  pointed  satire,  proved  the  condemnation  of  the 
ditob,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens^  obscured  it  from  fur- 
ther obloquy,  by  arching  it  over  in  1133,  and  covering  it 
with  Fleet  Market  However  the  nuisance  existed  till  within 
memory,  and  an  obelisk  at  the  north  end  of  New  BridgiB 
Street,  erected  in  the  mayoralty  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
1775,  marks  the  extent  of  its  intrusion  till  that  period, 
when  it  was  '<  a  genuine  and  muddy  ditch,  hid  from  the 
public  street  by  a  range  of  low  buildings,  which  consti* 
tuted  a  watch-house  for  the  parish  'of  St.  Bridget.  The  fina 
opening  to  Blackfriars  Bridge  has  completely  metamor- 
phosed the  scene,  and  in  iti»  turn  the  Fleet  Market  has  been 
declared  a  disagreeable  obstruction  to  a  fine  street  intended 
to  be  formed  from  the  bridge  towards  Islington,  and  the 
*  great  North  road  ;  the  removal  of  which  has  been  /or  some 
time  in  contemplation* 

TuRNAGAiN,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  antient  records,  Wind-^ 
again  LanCy  was  so  called  on  account  of  its  circuitous  way 
to  Turnmill  Brook f  and  back  again,  without  any  passaga 
over. 

An  antient  proverb  was  attached  to  this  place.  When 
any  one  took  to  wrong  courses,  which  threatened  his  da- 
etruction,  it  was  usual  to  say  *'  he  must  take  a  house  in 
Turnagain  Lane/* 

The  upper  end,  northernly,  of  this  lane,  came  opposite 
to  Holboni  Conduit^  by  Holborn  Cross,  first  built  in  1498, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Percival,  His  widow 
gave  twenty  marks ;  Sir  Thomas  Knesworth,  mayor,  abd 
Kichard  Shore,  I<2sq,  sheriff  in  1505,  gave  also  very  li* 
berally  towards  a  second  structure.  But,  in  1577,  Wil- 
liam Lamb,  founder  of  Lamb^s  Chapel,  caused  water  to  be 
conveyed  in  lead,  from  various  springs,  to  one  head,  and 
tlience  to  this  conduit,  and  waste  of  one  cock  at  Holbom 
Bridge,  more  than  two  thousand  yards  in  length,  at  tlie 
charge  of  1500/,  This  ponUuit  stood  facing  Cock  Lane, 
and  was,  within  memory,  distinguished  by  four  lamps  to*, 
wards  Holborn,'  Cow  Lane,  Cock  LanCi  and  the  upper  part 
of  Snow  Hill, 

4  K  a  From 
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From  the  Conduit  to  Holborn  Bridge,  the  street  tooknie 
name  of  Snowhill,  antiently  Snor  Hiix,  a  Saxon  tens  :f 
the  same  signification. 

This  had  been  for  ages  one  of  the  most  inconveiuCTit  a-: 
dangerous  passages  within  the  metropolis.  Its  circai^^^ 
way,  its  declivity,  and  other  great  obstraclioos  to  c:3- 
xnercial  intercourse,  had  rendered  it  a  serious  object  tc-  m- 
provemcnt.  The  late  public-spirited  Mr.  Alderman  P;cw 
suggested  a  plan  for  remedying  this  evij  ;  and  for  opeD^: 
a  more  spacious  and  elegant  entrance  to  the  cit}^  at  Teorv' 
Bar.  His  plans,  after  many  and  great  oppositiona,  ^tr 
approved,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  suggestions  for  sucfi  r:"- 
siderable  and  splendid  alterations,  sanctioned  by  thek;:^-- 
ttise,  and  passed  into  a  law. 

In  the  years  1801  and  1802,  the  committee  del^alcA'A 
the  corporation  of  London,  for  carrying  into  execotioo  i:^ 
several  acts  of  parliament  for  improving  these  entraDcesin-'   I 
the  city,  entered  into  various  contracts  with  leaseho^irr' 
and  contractors,    interested   in   the  houses    and   buiHro 
which  were  to  form  the  avenues,  for  demising  certaia  a-'i  - 
ments  of  ground,  on  which  structures  were  to  be  forsei  | 
agreeably  to  the  several  acts.     When  the  contracts  ^^' 
entered  into,    the  delusive  appearance  of  peace  bad  a>  | 
peared,  and  building  materials  had^been  reduced  inpnce? 
whilst  landed  property  had  increased  in   value ;  the  con-  , 
.tractors  were  therefore  induced  to  purchase  the  ai/otmt^ 
at  high   prices,  without  contemplating,  that  a  precarifi^ 
peace  might  not  only  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  tiidf 
contracts,  but   might  ultimately  operate  to  diminish  tiei 
property. 

Ina^ispicious  circumstances  intervened,  hostilities  rccon- 
menced ;  and  ,what  had  equally  been  destructive  to  otlnT 
liberal  undertaking^,  the  Shakespeare  and  Historic  G^^- 
Jeries,  the  Leverian  Museum,  &c.  chilled  the  hopes  of  tU 
contractors  for  the  improvement  and  convenience  of  tct: 
metropolis.  The  works  stood  still,  the  ground  rents  >'-  , 
continueil,  and  the  leaseholders  were  compelled  to  ^>  ) 
charge  the  interest  of  the  sums  paid  for  the  redempti^^- 
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e  land-t&x,  sis  well  as  the  interest  on  such  loans  as  were 
>soIutely  necessary  to  obtain.  Their  funded  pro]^erty 
as  therefore  resorted  to,  and  rtiat  had  Eallen  from  17/.  to 
3  per  cent,  in  value.  Under  such  a  predicament  they  ap- 
lied  for  relief  from  parliament;  and  in  consequence  of 
le  copcurrence  of  the  corporation ;  under  their  sanction, 
le  application  was  successful,  and  the  legislature  granted 
>  the  leaseholders  the  same  method  of  remuneration,  tljat 
ad  been  granted  to  individuals  in  similar  cases,  power  to 
ispose  of  the  property  by  way  of  lottery. 

The  money  already  expended  Knd  to  be  expended  in  the 
iflerent  buildings,  has  been  estimated  at  300,000/.  and  up- 
vards;  and  it  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  add,  that  a  great 
)art  of  the  undertaking  hss  been  in  a  dormant  state  from 
he  year  1802. 

The  purchase  of  the  fee-simple,  and  the  sum  paid  for 
:hc  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  by  the  proprietors  to  the 
:orporation  of  London,  is  consolidated  with  the  estimated 
value  of  the  buildings;  by  which  means  each  house  be- 
comes a  separate  freehold,  free  from  land  tax,  and  insured 
from  fire,  &c. 

The  corporation  upon  seeing  so  truly  liberal  a  scheme^ 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  for  furthering  the  ob(^ct  of  the 
adventurers,  in  coinpleting  the  several  buildings  for  habita- 
tion ;  in  order  to  shew  to  the  pul)lic,  that  they  meant  to 
lend  eveiy  assistance  to  benefit  the  improvenfients,  and  sub- 
stantiate the  design. 

Thus  far  the  contractors  have  proceeded,  at  the  risk  of 
their  fortunes,  in  executing  the  purpose  of  the  legislature, 
by  which  the  public  is  benefited,  and  the  country  in  posses* 
sion  of  national  and  magnificent  improvement  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  metropolis. 

The  whole  plan  consists  of  sixty-nine  stately  dwellings, 
of  which  fifty  occupy  Skinner  Street,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. This  street  is  so  contrived  that  a  gentle  ascent 
from  Holborn  bridge  leads  to  Newgate  Street,  and  the  prin- 
cipal'streets  in  the  city,  whilst  the  hitherto  dangerous  pas- 
sage up  Siiow  Hill  is  obviated,  and  constituted  an  equally 
agreeable  avenue. 

Two 
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Two  of  the  capital  prizes  in  tlic  lottery  aie>  1st.  A '-a- 
pital  freehold  dwelling  house,  valued  at  iO,000{,  sitic^ti 
on  the  north  side  of  Skinner  Street,-  extending  \ttck  to  Oi 
Snow  Hill,  with  two  fronts,  warehouses,  &c.  indsp^ss^ 
sion  of  Messrs,  Newman ,  and  Co. 

II.  A  freehold  dwelling,  bouse,  &c.  seven  stories  h-:K 
with  a  railed  area  on  the  top,  intended  for  The  Imfila: 
AND  Commercial  Hotel,  and  valued  at  25,000/. 

The  street  was  named  Skinner  Street,  io  DjcawrTc:'« 
respected  alderman  of  that  name,  lately  deceased. 

Seacoal  Lane,  or  Livie-bumers  Lanc^  on  ^^'^ 
side  of  Skinner  Street,  was  so  called  on  account,  "  Ithir-r 
jaysStow,  "  of  burning  lime  with  sea-coaJ.  Forlreaii^? 
record  of  such  a  lane  to  have  been  in  the  parishof  ^^>^- 
pulchre;  and  there  yet  remaineth  in  this  lane,aa&l^yt 
called  L'unc-burncrs  Alley." 

Towards  the  south  end  of  thb  lane  formerly  stood  ao  i:^ 
of  Chancery,  which  being  greatly  decayed,  and  stoni-'J 
remote  from  the  other  inns  of  court,  the  members  re* 
removed  to  a  common  inn,  which  bore  the  sign  of  tia 
Virgin,  and  was  therefore  called  Our  Lad^  /nn,  near  Sl 
Clement's  Inn ;  at  that  time  the  prppcrty  of  §ir  i^ 
Fincox,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Benct 
They  obtained  possession  of  this  inn  from  him,  and  ii^re 
since  held  it  by  the  name  of  New  Inn. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  wall  in  Seacoal Lanc^  oc 
the  east  side,  might  have  belong^  to  the  inn,  and  tbe  lur:^ 
of  Green  Arbour  Court,  justifies  the  idea;  in  the  Ja^ref 
court,  at  the  top  of  Breai{:-neck  Steps,  stands  a  boase :: 
which  Goldsmith  dwelt  when  he  composed  tw  Vxpas  ^^ 
Wakefield,  the  Traveller,  &c. 

"  A  friend  of  the  doctor's  paying  him  a  visit  in  thispto 
during  the  month  of  March  1759,  found  him  in  lodgm;^ 
here,  so  poor  and  miserable,  that  he  should  not  tiinA  <f 
proper  to  mention  the  circumstance,  if  he  did  notconsn-'' 
it  as  tlie  higliest  proof  of  the  splendour  of  Dr.  Gokfan't.  •* 
genius  and  talents,  that  by  the  bare  exertion  of  their  po^''» 
under  every  di^iadvantage  of  perspn  and  fortune^  k  couii 

*  llv 
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raduaUy  emerge  from  such  ofa^arity  to  the  enjoyinent  of 
11  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life^  and  admis- 
on  into  the  best  societies  in  London. 
**  The  doctor  was  writing  his  Enquiry  (into  the  present 
tate  of  Polite  Learning)  in  a'  wretched  dirty  room,  in 
rhich  there  was  but  one  chair ;  and  when  be,  from  civility, 
ffered  it  to  his  visitant,  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
^indo^.  While  they  were  conversing,  some  one  gently 
apped  at  the  door ;  and  being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor 
agged  little  girl,  of  very  decent  befasviouT,  entered,  who^ 
Iropping  a  curtesy,  said,  '^  My  mamma  sends  her  compli- 
uents,  and  begs  the  favour  of  yoa  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot 
uU  of  coals."* 

The  abode  of  genius,  though*  humble,  is  always  inter- 
esting, and  the  contemplation  of  it  is  calculated  to  impress 
pleasing  sensations  on  the  mind.  What  innate  satisfaction 
possesses  the  idea  when  visiting  Stratford  upon  Avon,  and 
tracing  the  steps  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare!  Who 
could  omit  to  enter  the  low-roofed  cottage 'at  Cbalfont,  ir^ 
Buckinghamshire,  where  INtiLTOK  wrote  his  Paradise  Lost ; 
Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham,  was  the  resort  of  taste  and  li« 
kerature,  till  it  was  lately  pfofaned  by  the  rude  hand  of  Ig- 
norance; and  whilst  the  Elegy  lU  a  Country  Church 
Yard,  claims  its  deserved  admirers,  the  romantic  village  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  will  be  visited  to  contemplate  with  veneration 
the  retreat  of  Gray  ! 

We  suspect  that  the  friend  above  mentioned  was  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whom  Goldsmith  sent  in  the  uttnoSt  distress,  out 
of  which  he  could  not  be  extricated  till  the  doctor  had  dis- 
posed of  the  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  Mr. 
Millar,  the  bookseller,  who  Br.  Johnson  emphatically 
stilcd  The  Mecanas  of  Authors! 

Turning  from  Green  Arbour  Court,  we  come  opposite  to 
the  parish  church  of 

«'  Lifi  cf  Goldmiik,  pt^Ydio  his  a^wki^  P*  6e. 
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St.   sepulchre. 


WHEN  this  church  was  first  founded,  is  not  recorded  ; 
but  it  seems  from  a  very  antient  book,  called  The  Customs 
of  LondoHy  that  it  was  thas  denominated  "  Edmond  with- 
out Newgate,  called  Saint  Sepulchre,  diocis  London,  Pa- 
trone  Priour  of  St.  Barthilmewes.  Deciras  xs."  Wbj  it 
was  called  also  St.  Edmund,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  was  rebuilt  al^out  the  year  1440;  and  one  of  tbefiu 
inily  of  PopI)am,  treasurer  of  the  king^s  household,  built  a 
chapel  on  the  south  side,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  porchi 
which  still  reiQains. 

From  the  year  1624,  to  1634,  there  lyas  laid  out  in  re- 
pairing the  roof,  new  building  the  battlements,  the  four 
pinacles  of  the  tower,  &c.  the  sum  of  1110/.  and  being  al- 
most demolislied  (except  part  of  the  wall  and  steeple)  by 
the  fury  of  the  devouring  flames  in  1666,  it  was  again  le- 
built  in  1670. 

The  walls  are  square  stone,  and  brick  strengthened  with 
buttresses  ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead  ;  the  tower  is  also 
stone,  with  four  spires,  one  at  each  angle.  The  roof  over 
the  nave  is  camerated,  bVit  flat  and  lower  above  eight  feet 
over  the  side  isles,  supported  by  twelve  strong  stone  co- 
lumns of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  floor  is  paved  with  stone, 
2  and 
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artel  matiy  large  marble  grave- stones,  especially  iu  the 
•jhancel,  wliich  is  one  step  above  the  reit  of  the.  chdrcb ; 
und  there  appears  to  have  been  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
the  building. 

The  church  is  handsomely  wainscoted,  and  hath  gal- 
leries on  the  north-west  and  south  sides,  and  handsome 
pews.  In  the  west  gallery  is  a  very  fine  double  organ^ 
called  a  chair  organ ;  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  are  en- 
riched with  seraphim^,  branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  fes- 
toons,  crowns  over  the  letters  C.  R.  &c.  The  pulpil  is 
vf  mahogany,  and  plain ;  the  coving  cornice  over  the  pil- 
lars, with  leaves  of  fret-work.         ^ 

The  altar-piece  consists  of  painted  and  gilt  pillars,  over 
which  are  angels  with  palm  branches  ;  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  window  of  stained  glass. 

The  church  has  been  lately  repaired,  the  porch  on  the 
outside  modernized;  the  interior,  however,  still  possesses 
its  antient  beauty,  and  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  ar- 
chitecture nf  thfe  time.  The  four  pinnacles  on  the  towct 
have  been  also  re-edified  ;  but  the  inside  of  the  church,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  projection  of  the  galleries,  has  a 
gloomy  appearance,  though  altogether  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some structure. 

The  length  of  the  building,  besides' the  passage  or  am- 
bulatory at  the  west  end,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet ;  breadth,  excluding  the  chapel  on  the  north  side,  fifty- 
right;  altitude  of  the  r6of  over  the  middle  aisle,  thirty. five' 
feet;  and  of  the  tower  and  spires,  or  pinnacles,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet ;  in  the  tower  there  are  ten  tune- 
able bells.  • 

Here  was  formerly  a  fraternity  of  St.  Catharine,^  began 
by  the  devotion  of  some  poor  people  in  this  parish,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Tliey  met  on  the  day  of  tbe 
i'onception^  performed  mass  in  the  church,  and  had  a 
vhaplain  daily  to  celebrate  Divine  service  for  the  brethren 
und  sisters  of  the  fraternity,  for  tlic  living  and  the  dead; 
drey  were  to  meet  four  tiraos  a  )-ear,  tb  set  up  wax  lights 
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before  the  image  of  the  fraternity  on  aU  festival  days.  A. 
certificate  of  this  foundation  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II. 

There  were  also  several  gifts  to  chantries,  &c.  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sepulchre ;  particularly  a  yearly  rent  of 
13^.  4rf.  to  be  received  out  of  the  land  and  tenement  of  Wil- 
liam Cresewyk,  citizen  of  London,  called  the  Castle  Inn, 
near  Smith6eld  Bars,  for  the  support  of  the  church  oma- 
meots.  The  rent  is  still  paid.  'Mr.  Cresewyk  was  executor 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Twy ford,  lord  mayor,  who  died  1390. 

Monuments.  Thomas  Drake,  A.  M.  and  curate,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1675. 

liir  Thomas  Davies,  lord  mayor  of  London,  whom  «r« 
have  mentioned  under  St.  Paul's  school,  is  on  the  third  pil- 
lar on  the  north  side ;  a  neat  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  » 
long  Latin  inscription. 

Edward  Arris,  Esq.  gave  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons  30/.  fur 
an  anatomy  lecture,  and  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  54/. 
both  yearly  for  ever;  to  Christ  Church  Hospital  100/.  and  oOl.  to- 
ward the  rebuilding  of  this  church,  and  severallar^e  giAs  to  the 
poor  of  this  parish  wherein  he  was  born  ;  and  ail  the^e  in  hi$  life 
time.  He  deceased  28  May  1676,  aged  eighty-five,  and  lictk 
buried  by  Ws  wife. 

Near  this  pface  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mary  Arris,  the  wife 
of  Eidward  Arris,  Esq.  and  some  time  alderman  of  this  city:  thef 
were  married  sixly  }ears,  and  had  is  ue  twenty-three  children, 
whereof  only  Thomas  Arris  (doctor  in  physic,  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege in  London,  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
and  member  of  the  honourabJe  Hou«e  of  Commons)  her  survifcd. 
She  died  the  1 1th  uf  Dec«  1674-,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

In  memory  of  Anthony  Hinton,  the  best  of  friends,  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor,  affable  and  jnst  to  all  men  ;  treasurer  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  died  the  5th  of  November 
1678,  aged  sixty-two. 

A  handsome  tablet  over  the  restry  door,  erected  by  the 
parishioners,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  RichabpSi 
curate  thirty  years,  who  died  1791,  at  the  age  of  eigbty- 
one,  universally  esteemed. 

Anotba 
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.  Another  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  to  the  memory 
m?  the  Lonsdale  family  ;  and  also  to  Capt.  Thomas  Mid* 
dlcton,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Comet,  who  died  in  Jun« 
1797,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

A  grave-stone  within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr,  William  Bell,  vicar,  who  died  1683,  aged 
fifty-eight,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  exemplary  for  his 
clurity. 

In  the  church  were  also  buried  Eleanor  Sentlcger,  wife 
of  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ire- 
land,  1598. 

Dame  Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Langton,  baron 
•f  Newton,  in  Lancaishire,  M533. 

Elinor,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fortescuc,  knight  batchelor, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Captain  John  Smith;  governor  of  Virginia,  and  admiral 
©f  New  England,   1631*. 

There  are  several  gifts  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
the  church  for  ever. 

Mr.  Cooper  gave  fifteen  sacks  of  charcoal.  And  Sir 
William  Selby,  all  that  piece  of  burial  ground  in  Chick 
I^ne,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  for  ever;  besides  forty-seven 
of  lesser  note  than  40/.  or  2/.  per  annum  for  ever.  On  this 
spot  has  lately  been  erected  the  parish  workhouse. 

Mr.  Richard  Reeves  aUo  left  to  the  parish  about  100/.  per 
annum  for  ever. 

*  "  Captain  John  Smith  deserves  to  be  ranked  wiih  the  greatest  tra- 
vcllen  and  adventurers  of  bis  age.  He  was  some  time  in  tbe  service  of  the 
emperor  Sigtsmunii,  and  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  agairst  tbe  Grand 
Seignior,  where  be  distinguished  himself  by  challenging  three  Turks  of 
quality  to  single  combat,  and  cutting  off  their  heads  \  for  which  heroic 
exploit  he  bore  a  chevron  between  three  Turks  heads,  in  his  coat  of  arms. 
He  afterwards  went  to  America,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
savage  Indians,  from  whom  he  found  means  to  escape.  He  often  ha- 
zarded his  life  in  naval  engagements  with  pirates,  Spanish  men  of  war, 
and  in  other  adventures ;  and  had  a  considerable  hand  in  reducing  N«w 
England  to  tbe  obedience  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  reclaiming  the  inha? 
bitaats  from  barbarism."  Granger •  See  a  detail  of  his  exploits  in  the 
/*  IJisiory  of  Virginia,  &c.**  written  by  himself. 

4  L  2  Th^ 
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The  living  is  an  impropriation,  the  presentation  is  lu  v. 
John's  coUegei  Oxford. 

Vicars  of  eminence.  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  commissajr 
to  cardinal  Wolsey,  king's  visitor  to  the  mona^eries,  and  2 
promoter  of  th^  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  ^nnaBoi- 
\en  I  for  which,  and  other  services,  he  was  rewarded  ifnb 
the  bishopric  of  Litchfield,,  in  1534.  Next  year  he  wasip- 
pointed  president  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  which  be  ckardi 
of  thieves;  and  by  his  advice,  Henr}'  divided  Wales  ict: 
counties.  The  holy  martyr,  John  Rogeks,  prebendarv^ 
St.  Paul's,  burnt  in  Smithi^eld,  Feb.  4,  1555.  Dr.  John 
Spencer,  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  one  of  the  first  feifcfa 
of  Chelsea  college,  compiler  of  Hooker's  *'  Ecclcsiasaci 
Policy,"  and  author  of  «*  Discourses  on  Prodigies  aini  Ph?- 
phecics,  &c."  Thomas  Gouge,  16825,  This  cxcelkgi 
divine  was  exjielled  for  non- conformity',  and  died  in  16>!, 
aged  seventy -seven.  Dr.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canterberr, 
preached  his  fimeral  sermon.  He  translated  the  Bibk, 
\Vhole  Duty  of  Map,  tlie  Church  Catechjsn^,  &c.  mtu 
Welshj  for  tha  benefit  of  the  ignorant  in  that  principaiitj. 
Dr.  William  Bell,,  his  successor,  j^rchdeacon  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  died  1683. 

Passing  ort  through  Newgate  Street,  we  come  to  War- 
wick Lane,  so  called  from  the  house  of  tl^e  Beaucbamj^j 
carls  of  Warwick  ;  Cicely,  countess  of  Warwick,  resjibi 
here,  28lh  of  Henry  VI.  It  afterwards  became  the  propcnr 
of  the  grcarRicHARD  Neville,  earl  of  iraiu^icJi^surusmt^l 
♦'  the  King-makir,*'  during  the  wars  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Stow  informs  us,  that  when  this  powerfiii 
nobleman  arrived  in  London  to  the  famous  Convention  t; 
J453,  he  was  atteiulcd  by  *'  six  hundred  men,  all  in  i«l 
jackets  embroidered  with  ragg^*4  staves,  before  arid  beJiiiui, 
and  was  lodged  in  Warwick  Lane:  in  v,'liosy  h;>use  tiiere  iv> 
often  six  oxen  eaten  at  breakfai^t,  and  every  taveroe  was  f^i^ 
of  his  meate,  for  hee  that  iiad  anie  acquaintance  in  liei 
Jiouse,  might  have  there  so  much  of  sodden  and  rost  mestt', 
as  he  could  pricke  and  carry  upon  a  long  dagger." 

In  the  front  of  a  house  in  the  npper  end  of  the  hne,  k     , 
placed  a  small  statue  of  the  famoys  Guj',  carl  pf  WarwicL. 
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rills  statue  is  in  ininiature^  the  same  with  that  ia  the  chapel 
if  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  Guy's  Cliff,  nearWarwi9k. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

This  Is  a  very  noble  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  the  eii^ 
trance  is  through  a  grand  octangular  porch,  crowned  with  a 
dome  and  a  cone,  terminated  by  a  golden  ba1I,,ivhich  is  thqs 
ilescribed  by  Garth,  in  his  '*  Dispensary  :*' 

.  "  Where  stands  a  dome  majestic  to  the  sight. 

And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height; 
'    A  golden  globe,  plac'd  high  with  artful  skill, 
Seems  to  the  distant  sight  a  gilded  pill.'' 

The  inside  was  Resigned  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
very  elegant  and  well  enlightened.  The  central  buiUing, 
containing  the  library  and  of  her  rooms  of  state  and  conve- 
nience, froni  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  the  under  part  is  a  basement  story. 

The  whole  front  is  decorated  with  pilasters  of  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders.  In  the  centre  over  the  door-case,  is  the 
statue  of  king  Charles  II.  placed  in  a  niche ;  and  directly 
opposite,  on  the  inner  front  of  the  porch,  stands  that  of  Sir 
^ohn  Cutler  *• 

The 

t  M  I  was  greatly  at  a  lots,"  layi  Mr.  Pennant,  ^'  to  learn  how  so 

much  respect  was  shewn  to  a  character  so  stigmatized  for  avarice.     I 

think  myself  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Warren,  for  the  extraordinary  hit* 

tory.     It  appears,  by  the  annals  of  the  college,  that  in  the  year  1674,  % 

considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  subscribed  by  the  fellows,  for  the 

erection  of  a  new  college,  the  old  one  having  been  consumed  in  the  great 

lire,  eight  years  before.    It  also  appears,  that  Sir  JoJkn  Cutler^  a  near  re* 

Jation  of  Dr.  If^histicr,  the  president,  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  bene- 

tactor.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Sir  John,  to  thank 

him  for  his  kind  intentions.     He  accepted  their  thanks,  renewed  hit 

promise,  and  spepified  the  part  of  the  builditig  of  which  he  intended  to 

bear  the  expence.     In  the  year  1680,  statues  in  honour  of  the  king,  and  - 

Sir  John,  were  voted  by  the' members  :  and  nine  years  afterwards,  the 

college  being  (hen  completed,  it  was  resolved  to  borrow  money  of  Sir 

John  Cutler,  to  discharge  the  college  debt,  but  the  sum  is  not  specified. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  IG1>9,  Sir  John's  executors  mai(e  a  demand 

•n  ihecollfgcof  7000/.  j  which  syui  was  supposed  to  include  the  money 

actually 
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The  buildings  that  compoas  the  two  sides  of  the  court, 
nfe  uniform ;  the  window-cases  handsomely  cased  with 
stone;  and  the  whole  editice  is  both  beautiful  and  com^ 
modious.    .  v 

,  The  Hall-room,  which  is  lighted  by  six  arcbed  wiodowi 
oA  the  east,  and  five  on  the  west  side  of  the  centre,  is  Tery 
tastefull}^  ornamented  with  stucco ;  and  contains  the  fidlow- 
ing  sixteen  portraits  hung  on  the  pilasters: 

Dr.  William  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulati«i  of 
the  blood ;  an  excellent  engraving  of  this  picture  is  before 
the  works  of  this  great  man,  published  by  the  College  in  1766. 

Marquis  of  Dorchester:  A  bust  over  the  door.  Sir 
Thj^odore  Mayerne,  physician  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I- 
^DWARD  Tyson,  M.  D.  Richard  Hall,  M.  D.  by 
Kichardson.  Henry  Vfll.  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Dr. 
Richard  Mead.  A  bust.  Dr.  Harvey.  A  bust.  Dr. 
Thomas  Sydenham.  A  bust.  Andrias  Vesalius,  painted 
by  Calcar.  Sir  Edmund  King.  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
Charles  Goodall,  M.  D.  Daniel  White,  M.  D.  Dr. 
Ratcliffe.  Dr.  Josias  Clarke.  Dr.  Thomas  Mil- 
LiNGTON,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

In  the  Censor's  Room.  Dr.  Mead  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Pellet  ; 
Sir  John  Micklethwaite  ;  Dr.  Henry  Plumtre  ;  Dr. 
John  Clarke  ;  Dr.  Francis  Glisson  ;  Dr.  John  Freind  ; 
Sir  Samuel  Garth  ;  Dr.  Baldwin  Hamet  ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Wharton,  and  Dr.  Sydenham, 

The  first  college,  given  them  by  Dr,  Linacre,  physician  to 
King  Henry  VIIL  was  in  Knight- rider  Street.  Thence«diey 
removed  to  Amen  Corner,  where  Dr.  Harvey  built  a  library 

actually  lent,  the  money  pretended  te  be  given,  but  set  down  at  a  debt 
in  Sir  John's  books,  and  the  interest  on  both.  Lord  Radnor,  however, 
and  Mr.  Boulton,  Sir  John  Cutler's  executors,  were  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept 2000/.  from  the  college,  and  actually  remitted  the  other  five.  So 
that  Sir  John's  promise,  which  he  never  informed,  obtained  him  the 
statue,  and  the  liberality  of  his  executors  h^s^kept  it  in  iu  place  ever 
since.  But  the  college  wisely  have  obliterated  the  inscription,  which,  ia 
the  warmth  of  its  gratitude,  it  had  placed  beneath  the  figure : 

OmMS   CuTtfiK   CEDAT  La«0|L,  AMPHITHATaO." 
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And  a  public  hal!,  whieh  ho.  granted  for  evt^  to  the  collego, 
endowed  it  with  his  estate,  and  resigned  it  toth^m  in  his  iife^ 
time.  Part  of  this  estate  is  assigned  for  an  annua!  oration  in 
eommemoration  of  their  benefactor,  and  to  provide  a  gobd 
dinner  for  the  society. 

The  establishment  of  the  College  ef  Physicians  is  datect 
from  the  reign  of  the  above  monarch,  at  the  instance  of  Dr- 
Linacre,  who  was  disgusted  at  the  modes  used  by  quackery^ 
in  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  subject^.  'The 
college  was  enabled  to  make  statutes  for  their  own  govern* 
ment,  and  tp  have  the  control  of  pharmacy  for  seven  miles 
round  London.  Parliament  confirmed  the  patent^  and  en* 
acted  that  eight  elects  '^  were  to  be  appointed,  from  amon^; 
whom  the  president  was  to  be  chosen  annually,  who  wiih. 
-their  elects,  were  authorized  to  examine  physicians  within 
the  several  dioceses  in  England,  excepting  graduates  of  the 
two  universities;^'  with  fine  and  imprisonment  against  of- 
fenders,* 

From 

*  The  practice  ^f  phytic  had  to  degenerated,  and  the  health  of  man- 
kind tuflfered  to  much  by  meant  of  empyricitm,  that  it  becaiike  necessary 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  evil ;  for  this  purpose,  Dr.  Ed- 
"ward  Harrison,  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire,  caused  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  faculty  to  beheld  on  the  9th  of  August,  1806,  at  the  house  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  President  of  the^ 
Royal  Society,  &c.  when  he  presented  the  following  plan  for  better  re- 
gulating the  practice  of  physic  in  its  different  branches ;  which  hcin^ 
lead  and  considered^  the  subsequent  resolutions  were  enicred  into : 

1st,  **  That  no  person  shall  practise  as  physician  unless  he  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  some  university  in  the  united  kingdom,  and  has  attained  the  a^^e 
•f  twenty-four  years. — That  he  shall  have  studied  the  different  branches 
•f  physic  in  an  university,  or  other  respectable  school  or  schools  of  ph3rsic, 
during  the  space  of  five  years,  at  least  two  of  which  shall  have  bcco 
pasted  in  the  university  where  he  takes  hts  degree. 

2ndly,  **  That  no  person  shall  practise  as  surgeon  under  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  nor  until  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  or  licence  from 
tome  one  of  the  royal  colleges  of  surgeons  or  other  chirurgical  corpora- 
tionsof  the  united  kingdom. — ^That  he  shall  have  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  &Yt  years  to  a  practitioner  in  surgery,  and  afterwards  have  spent 
It  least  two  years  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  a  reputable 
school  or  tchooli  of  phytic.  * 

3dlf 
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Fi^om  Warw\|?k.Lane,  a  narrow  passage  in  Faterr  ■ 
^ow,  leads  to  London-house  Yard,  so  called  from  tlte:* 
being  antieiitly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  bishofb 
London »  • 

Here  is  a  public  bouse  with  the  sign  of  the  GooafflU&i. 
troiit  which  was  meant  as  a  satire  against  the  Acaicari4 
Ai^t'icnt  Music,  when  a  separation  took  place  in  coasojae ' 
of  some  dispute  among  the  members. 

Hence  is  an  avenue  to  Sti  PauPs  Cathedrd,  which  a 
eludes  the  Ninth  Route. 

rJdty,  "  That  no  person  shall  practise  as  an  a|>othecary  until  he  u 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  some  regalar  apoii^ 
or  surf  con  prcctising  as  an  apothecary  | — that  he  shall  hiveitci«  -* 
diflcrcnt  branches  of  physic  in  some  reputable  school  or  scWj^s^. 
the  space  of  at  least  one  year,  and  shall  have  attained  the  aeecf  t*?^^ 
one  years* 

4thly,  "  That  no  man  shall  practise  midwifery,  unlwhclMii^'- 
InatQmical  lectures  twelvemonths,  and  received  insiructionifordJ«-i '. 
term  from  some  experienced  accoucheur,  and  shall  hare  aiiiitH  i'  f^- 
labours.— And  that  no  female  shall  practise  midwifery  without  a  cem::i^ 
of  fitness  and  qualification  from  some  regular  praclitiontr or prac<'^'= 
!n  that  branch. 

5thl\%  •'  That  no  person  shall  follow  the  business  of  a  retail  r-'f' 
•r  druggist,  unless  he  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  uvcf^ 
10  that  art. 

6thly,  **  That  none  of  these  restrictions  be  consumed  to  affect  P 
at  present  regularly  practising,  in  the  different  branchts  of  meAct- 

7thly,  "Whether  physicians  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  tlioVff« 
the  usual  legstl  means  ? 

Sthly,  "That  a  register  shall  be  kept  of  all  iftedical praf'^"*^'' 
the  united  kingdom,  and  every  person  in  future  entering  »P**^^^*, 
tice  of  any  branch  of  the  profession  shall  pay  a  fine  on  adffli^'*'  \ 
amount  and  disposition  of  wbich'to  be  settled  and  specified  h««a     ^ 

They  are  prosecuting  the  above  plan  at  the  prcsentt«n»c;^°  ^, 
doubt  but  it  will  kavc  a  talatary  effect,  in  preserving  thousand*  (i*" 
ml  peril. 
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ICARS,  St  Thomai  of,  history  ct  that  religious  foundation,  127. 
- '    See  Aftrcers  Nail. 
Alban,  St.  antient  and  modern  history,  description,  300 ;— •'monuments, 

sir  John  Cheke,  302 ;— rectors.  Dr.  William  Watts,  tk 
Aldengate  described,  370. 
Alhallows,  Bread  street,  history  and  description  of  the  church,  199.— 

monuments,  200  ^— rectoxs,  oishop  Lyndwood>  archbishop  Langton, 

bishop  Home,  Laurence  Saunders,  Dr.  Chedsey,  Dr.  Fenliey,  bishop 

Fowler,  201. 
Alhailows,  London  Wall,  described,  24  ;-^«i  anchorite  resident  in  the 

precinct,  account  of  that  sect,  26. 
Alleyn,  Edward.    See  Fortune  Floy-house. 

Alphage,  St.  history  and  description  of  the  clnu^b,  289;-^Hnoouments,  ib» 
Andrew  Wardrobe,  St.  history  and  description  of,  479;>^monuments, 

480 ;— recton,  Romaine,  bishop  Merkes,  48 1 . 
Anne,  St.  Aldersgate,  history  and  description  of^  392 ; — ^monuments,  3ia3. 
■  ■         Blackfriars,  its  origin  and  history,  487 ;-— now  a  buridd  ground,  480. 
Anthony  or  Antholin,  St.  tlie  church  of^  described,  1 12 ;— list  of  benejfac* 

tors,  113; — monument  of  sir  Charles  Knowles,  114. 
Apothecaries  conipany.  490. — Hall  described,  pictures,  490. 
Armourers  and  BraxierB  company,  44. — Hail,  account  of,  fine  pictures 

there,  t3. 
Askew,  lady  Anne,  her  sufferings,  329. 
Augustin,  St.  history  and  description  of,  '139;--*account  of  the  fraternity^ 

440.— Kector,  bishop  Fleetwood,  441. 
Austin  Friars,  hi^ory  of,  formerly  a  rdhf^ious  house,  16-; — accmmt  of  the 

orderof  Augustines,  36.— dissolution  orthe  monastery,  and  request  of  the 

Iprd  mayor,  &c.  to  preserve  the  beautiful  steeple,  not  complied  with, 

19 ; — ^the  chapel  now  the  Dutch  church,  monument  of  eminent  persons^ 

Sec,  21.    Sec  f^'inefiester  house. 

Bagnio  court,  the  first  bath  here  in  England,  566. 

Baker,  sir  R.  the  chronologist,  anecdotes  of,  llO;-— his  povertv,  111. 

Bakewell  or  Blackwell  Hall,  376 ;— iU  antient  and  present  state,  ii. 

Bank  of  £ngland,  history  and  description  of,  96.^Gwynn*s  remarks  oa 
ib,  n. — account  of  the  various  offices  and  apartments,  89  ct  scq. 

Banking,  history  of,  8 1  to  96 ;  -its  amazing  property,  95. 

Barber*s  Hall  described,  300 ;— fine'  picture,  and  portraits,  1^^— 4he  the* 
atre  and  kitchen,  312 ;— buih  by  Inigo  Jones,  46. 

Barber's  company,  accoimtof,  312. 

Barbican,  anecdotes  of;  338. 

Bartholomew  the  Great,  St.  origin  and  anedotes  of  the  priory,  595  ;«>^e- 
scriptionof  the  church  and  iti  curious  monuments,  596. 

Bartholomew's  hospital.  St  founded  by  Henry  YUL  582}— rebuilt  by 
Gibbs,  583 ; — described,  ib, — its  government,  585 ;— state  of,  in  1806. 

Bartholomew  the  Less,  St.  formeriy  a  chapel  to  the  hospital,  587  ; — de- 
scribed, monuments,  sir  Thomas' Bodley,  Shirley  the  traveller,  587. 

Bartholomew  the  Little,  St.  account  of,  4  .^nuisances  complained  of,  9. 

Baxter,  William,  the  gramtnarian,  anecdote  of,  S35. 

:.>i<0.  149,  h  Baynard*^ 
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Baynard's  Castle,  ereat  power  of  its  antient  po5se»H^,  471;-iil 

castellan  of  London,  472 ;  his  charge,  s^.— a  reyal  pabce,  4o;-r 

stroved by theercat fire,  476, 
Beaumont's  Inn  Tliames  street,  account  of  its  different  jwoessars,  4r 
Belkerape,  sir  Robert,  his  house,  444. 
Belle  Sauva^e,  origin  of  the  name,  620. 
Bennet,  St.  PauVs  wharf,  history  and  description  of,  468;iii3txT- 

469 ;— Brooke,  Inigo  Jones,  buried  here,  470. 
Bennet  Sherehog,  St.     See  St.  Osytk, 
Bethlem  hospital,  its  history  and  description,  30; — state  of  the  cbi-  ' 

— general  orders  for  the  patient,  33 ; — ^proposed  subscriptioa  u  -' 

moval,  43. 
►  Bishops  of  London,  see  London^  and  PauTs,  St. 

Blackfriars  bridge  built  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  620;- *-i 

sions  and  description,  ib. 
m         ■     ->  priory,  its  history,  481 ; — ^parliament  held  there,  4S.*.-i' 

solution  ol  the  priory,  487 ; — eminent  residents,  489. 
Black  Hall,  Wood  street,  the  house  of  sir  Henry  Percy,  416. 
Blacksmiths  company  and  hall,  455. 
Bodley,  sir  Thomas,  anecdotes  ©f,  589. 

Botolph,  St.  Aldersgate,  history  and  description  of,  374;  maD^'-^ 
Boydell,  John,  l«rd  mayor  of  London,  for  an  account  of  his  twt^-— 

see  Guild/uill,  and  Statianers  Hall, 
Bread  street  Compter,  account  of  impositions  and  cruelties  therf,  > 
Brewers  company  and  hall,  291 ; — ^portraits,  21)2 ; — history  ol'brt^^ 
Bridgewater  square  and  house,  history  and  description^  S^O. 
Bridolck,  Dr.  account  of,  8, 
V     Broken  wharf,  account  of,  451. 

Buckingham  house.  Bread  street,  183.  .       ,. 

^  Bucklesbury,  why  so  called,  1 10 ; — some  account  of  its  inhabifacls ' 

Budge  row,  formeriy  inhabited  by  furriers  and  skinnen.  111. 
Bulkdy,  bishop,  anecdote  of,  156. 
Bull  and  Mouth  street,  origin  of  the  name,  394. 
Bulleyn,  Dr.  a  famous  physician  and  botanist,  his  resideDoe,  ^•^' 
*     Burton,  Henry,  anecdotes  of,  435. 

Butchers-hall  lane,  so  called  on  account  of  Butchers  hall  that,  -^ 
Butts,  Sir  William,  anecdotes  of,  307, 

Carleton,  sir  Dudley,  a  resident' near  Smithfield,  590. 

Carpenters  company,  28; — hall,  described,  27. — Portraits,  Si 

Cartwright,  bishop,  anecdotes  of,  152. 

Caslon,  William,  letter  founder,  anecdotes  of,  325. 

Catharine  duchess  of  Suffolk,  account  of  hersufierings,  338. 

Cemeteries,  history  of,    125—136. 

Chamber,  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  306. 

Charhouse  or  Charter  House,  origin  of  that  religious  foundation,  5:.'^^ 

▼alue  at  its  dissolution,  600 ;— purchased  by  Mr.  Sutton,  wlioconvf^* 

it  into  an  hospital  aud  school,  ib, — its  government  and  ^^^X 

^    60 1 ; — description  of  the  buildings,  pictures,  609  jr-diap^l  arJ  ^'^•* 

ments;  t^.— librar}',  616.  * 

Charter-House  square,  its  noble  inhabitants^  611. 

Chatham,  earl  of.    See  Grocers  HalL 

Chaucer,  Geffrey,  his  supposed  birth  place,  149.* 

Cheapside,  see  if esl  Cheap. 

Chertsey,  abbots  of,  their  town  residehce,  455. 

Chester,  Robert,  anecdotes  of,  435. 
J  C hisweli  sUect  brewery,  account  oi;  328  \  royal  visk,  ik  ^^ 
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Chrift  C!^liurch«  Newgate  street,  its  history,  and  des^ption,  508  ;  for- 
merly the  Grey  Friars,  S69 ;— monumeots  in  the  conventual  church,  570. 

Christ's  Hospital,  history  of  its  foundation  by  Edward  VI.  by  means  p[ 
bishop  Lioley,  573; — the  different -schools  described,  574; — pictures 
in  the  hall  and  court  room,  577  ; — government  of  the  hospital,  580. 

Christopher  le  Stocks,  St  history  of,  -76  ;^nearly  the  whole  parish  oo* 
cupied  by  the  Bank,  ib,  6t  #«f.— eminent  rectors,  80. 

Coachmakers  hall  and  compaay,  382 ;-— history  of  coaches,  .38d« 

College  Hill,  whysoealled,  w^lVhiUingtmu 

Coc^pompany,  331. 

Coopers  company  and  hall,  270. 

^  .•_  of  Physicians,  description  of,  037  ; — anecdotes  of  sir  J.  Catlcr, 
st  n.--pictares,  638 ;— history  of  the  college,  t5. 

Copped  Hall,  now  Skinners  hall ;  history  of,  139. 

Cordwainers  company  and  hall,  447  ;— anecdotes  of  them,  448. 

Comet  Stoure,  account  of,  209. 

Coverdale,  bishop,  mcmument  of,  0. 

Cripplegate,  account  of,  315. 

Crispe,  sir  Nicholas,  anecdote  of,  187  to  109. 

Gromwell  earl  of  Essex,  his  house  4Escribed,  13 ;— oppressive  meaai 
useduin  building  that  structure,  ib.    See  Drapers  HaiL 

Curriers  hall  and  company,  account  of,  315. 

Cutlets  company,  124;— hall,  described,  123; 

<*  Davenport,  vicar  of  Stl  Stephen  Coleman  street,  anecdotes  of,  47i 
Deans  of  St.  Paul's.    See  PauPs  Si. 

Doctors  Commons,  history  of,  464 ;— different  courts  described,  465. 
Doolittle,  rev.  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  290. 
Drapers  company,  account  of,  16. 

■     ■  hall,  history  and  decription  of  that  structure,  13.— *  Account  oC 
the  apartments,  and  pictures,  14. — Gardens,  accident  by  fire,  15. 
Dyers  company  and  hall  described,  144.  ^ 

Elsynge  Spittle.     See  Sion  Coliq;e. 
Einbroiderers  hall  and  company,  411. 

F. 
Faith,  St  anttently  called  EccUeiaSancHa  Fideiin  CryptU,  552. 
Iflnbury  square,  321 ; — ^history  of  the  manor,  li.— contract  of  the  city 
*  to  form  It  into  a  square,  &c.  t^.  described,  323. 
Fleet  Prison,  a  place  of  confinement  from  the  reigitof  Richard  L  622^-^ 

Ditch,  formerly  a  considerable  river,  625. 

Fortune  Play-house,  its  history,  333. 
Founders  company,  52.  % 

Fractis  Sacci,  history  of  that  order,  54. 

Frederick's  place,  antiently  the  hoUse  of  sir  John  Frederick,  235 ;— >aAer- 
wards  appropriated  for  the  Excise  Office,  till  its  removal ;  236. 

G. 
Garter  place.     See  fTriotkesUy. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  tyrannic  behaviour  to  the  citizens, 
13d  ;— a.  riot  the  conseauence,  /^.—-the  citiiens  petition  the  king,  are 
prevented  to  approach  his  presence  by  the  duke,  160; — ^manly  beha- 
viour of  John  Phi  I  pot  on  that  occasion,  ib.^ 
Gerard^s  Inn  hall,  the  mansion  of  sir  John  Gisors,  168  ; — Stow*s  severe 
remarks  respecting  his  cbntemporaries  respecting  this  place,  169.  . 
Giles's  St.  Cripplegate,  history  and  description  of,  353  4— monuments, 

355  to  362; — benefactions,  ib, 
GilUpur  street  Compter,  account  of,  612. 

A2  Girdler't 
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Girdler^s  hall  and  company,  286. 

G  i  overs  company,  33 1 . 

Gqiden  lane  brewery,  state  of  the,  331. 

Got<km'.th,  Dr.  Iiis  residence,  63Dr  , 

GolJsunths  row,  Cheapside,  account  of,  S28. 

— — —  company  and  hall,  the  various  apartments,  and  pictures  (te- 
scribed,  386  ;— ctiaritable  donations,  387 ; — anciently  baoken,  3^S. 

Goodwin,  John,  vicar  of  ^t.  Stephen  Coleman  street,  account  of,  47. 

Gregory,  St.  histor>  of  that  structure,  and  of  the  Lollards  tower,  511. 

Grew,  Dr.  Anecdotes  of,  311. 

Grey  Frian,  now  Christ's  Hospital,  its  history,  567. 

Grocers  company,  anciently  called  Pepperers,  account  ^of,  GS^^et  uq. 
-—eminent  members  of  the  company,  the  great  e:irl  of  Chathua  m 
hisdon  William  Pitt,  65  ;— charitable  donations,  &c.  61. 

*  Hall,  description  of  the  building,  60  .-portraits,  61. — Sir  John 

Cutler,  his  penury,  ik 

Grub  street,  the  residence  of  De  Foe,  Fox  the  maityrologist,  and  Speed, 
317. — ^Account  of  Henry  Welby,  ib. 

Guildhall  described,  245;  different  courts  and  companies  bdd  there, 
ib, — history  of  the  hall,  246;— modem  alterations,  248 ;— pictms 
in  the  open  hall,  ib. — ^portraits  of  the  judges  with  anecdotes,  !249— io 
259.— Sculptures,  Beckf«rd,  268 :— earl  of  Chatham  269.— ChalDbe^ 
Iain's  office,  262 ;— memorials  of  great  men  there,  ib.  et  ieq.—hxi 
'mayor's  court,  Qld  Council  Chamber,  Common  Council  Chamber, 
pictures  described,  268  to  274. 

■  ■  I    Chapel,  an  antient  collegiate  foundation,  276. 

Gutter  lane,  origin  of  the  name,  411. 

H. 

Haberdashers  company,  cunbus  account  of  the,  414;— charities,  416. 

■    •  —<—  Hall  described,  pictures,  414. 
Hare,  John,  his  beneliactions,  229. 

Henry  VI.  his  palace  in  the  Old  Jury,  230. — Stowe's  remark  on  it,  #1. 
Henstpwe,  Philip.    Sec  Fortune  P (ay  hoMe, 
Herald's  College,  history  of  the,  and  description  of  the  heralds  at  aras, 

458;  their  several  offices,  461. 
Holbom  conduit,  anecdotes  of,  627. 
Holliday  yard,  antiquities  found  there,  491. 
Hoi\ey  lane  market,  the  groimd  formerly  occupied  bv  a  parish  cborch, 

423.    S^e  St,  Mary  Magdalen, 
Hudson,  Jeffrey,  the  dwarf,  anecdotes  of,  566. 

I. 

Innholders  hall  and  company,  some  account  of,  145. 
Ipres  Ion,  anecdotes  of  its  inhabitants,  158. 
Ivy  lane,  origin  of  the  name,  365. 

Jaines,  St.  Garlick  hill,  description  and  history  of,  155 ; — ^monuments,  155. 
Jesus  Commons,  some  account  of,   143. 

Jewin  street,  autiently  the  Jews'  burial  ground,  3C3; — Milton^s  residence, &(' 
Johfi  Baptist,  St,  site  of,   now  accmeteiy,  1^5  ; — history  of  those  places 
of  sepulture,  ib,  et  seq, 

p  the  Evangelist,  St  the  site  now  a  burial  }»round,  438. 

Zackary,  now  a  buria)  ground,  335 ;— monuments  there,  386. 

Jolaers  hall  apd  company  described,  145. 

.         K. 

Kendrick»  John,  an  eminent  citizen,  his  remarkable  will,  77, 
Knivts,  R»  Matthews,  the  first  Englishman  that  iavuToved  them,  !-♦• 
Kriou's  l.^ne,  now  Maiden  Lane,  supposed  to  be  the  birtli  place  oiO^' 
oer,  ai'guuieiits  to  prove  it,   14P,  et  seq. 

Lamb's 
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L. 
i:amb*s    cbapel,  history  of,   313. 

JLauderdale  house,  the  residence  of  John  duke  of  Lauderdale,  3OT. 
J^urence,  Sc  history  and    description  of,   240.-*Sir  Gelirey  BilUeii 

ancestor  of  queen  £lieabeth  buried  there,  24). 
Ijcland,  John,  the  antiquary,  anecdotes  of,  .410. 
I^eoiiard,  St.  Fo«4er-lane,  now  a  bunal  ground,  411. 
Uttlebury,  sir  William,  his  donations,  151. 

X.ittle  Britain,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Uretagne,  373.» 
Ijondon  diocese,  itshistorv  and  government,  549 — ;bishops  and  deans,  550. 
Xrondon  House  described,  368 ; — account  of  its  various  inhabitant^,  369. 

^ yard,  account  of  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  340. 

^  Institution,  account  of  that  establishment,  50. 

Lord  mayor,  his  oath,  138,  n. 

X^thbury,  etymoloffy  of  the  name,  48. 

Level's  court,^  anecdotes  of,  565. 

Ludgate,  constituted  a  pri&on  for  debtors,  Cil6 ;— enlarged  by  sir  Stephea . 

Forster,  f^.  taken  down  in  1760,  617. 
Ludgate  prison,  account  of,   613.  , 

Lutheran  church.    See  Trinity  the  Lest. 

M. 
Margaret  Mens  St.  a  cemetery  account  of,  450 ;— anecdotes  of  m 
Kictkrd  Dobbs,  interred  there,  ib, 

Lothbury,  St.  history  and  description  of  the  church,  51. 

Martin,  St.  Ironmongers  lane,  account  of,  239.  • 

■  le-Grand,  St.  history  of  the  abbey,  394 ; — rules  for  its  govern- 

ment and  sanctuary,  3P5  to  399,  rights  ot  the  magistracy  of  London,  " 
400; — related,  40'l ; — scale  of  its  boundaries,  403  ; — uncier  the  juris- 
diction of  Uie  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  404. 

— Ludgate,  SL  account  of,  618; — described,  ib, 

Viritry,  St.  bishop  Lestie  and  Dr,  Rivers  vicars,  147. 


Mary  Aldemiary,  St.  its  history  and  description,  295 ; — ^monuments, 

ertiinent  persons  buried  here,  297  ; — ministers,  298. 
-       Akknnary,  St.  its  history  and  description,    163;-^monumeot9, 

165; — ^rectors  of  eminence,  168. 
.— —  Cole-church,  St.  its  site,  23 1 ;— short  history  of  it,  ib. 
....  ■    leBow,  St  history  and  description  of,  212;— steeple,  219; — stric- 

tures  on,  214; — bells,  their  weight,  215,  n. — Roman  causeway  dij- 


ket,  428. 

St.  Old  Fish  street,  its  history  and  description,  442. 


Monthan,  St.  account  of,  444; — its  site  a  burial  ground,  ik 

Somerset,  St.  history  and  description  of,  453. 

Staining,  St.  now  a  burial  ground,  383. 

Mason'scompanyand  hall,  277. 

Matthew  St.  Friday  street,  history  and  description  of,  433. 

Mercers  copipany,  account  of  the,  430  ;^-thcir  liberal  conduct,  extensive 
patronage,  and  nunierous  charities; — hall  and  cliapel  described,  127. 
f— School,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  eariy  scholastic  establish- 
ments in  London,  231;-  history  of  classical  foundations,  232; — ^peti- 
tioner their  re-establishment,  233.' 

Michael  Bassishaw,  St.  .  history  and  description  of,  280; — monuments, 
•281 ;— funeral  of  alderman  Kirkman,  282. 

— at  Corn,  St.  or  le  Quern,  account  of,  407. 

•-r r  Paternoster  Royal,  St.  history  and  description  of,  120;— Bene- 

fyciQti,  121 ;— moquuients  of  sir  Richard  WUittiogton,  122. 

Michel 
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Michael  Qiieen-hithe,  described,  S2.  ,        ^     ^ 

^ Wood  street,  St.  history  and  descriptioa  of,  41  <  ;-<lK^pwf 

burial  place  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  418. 
Mildred,  Poultry,  St.  history  and  description  of,  73  ;—  b«ietactfls%  75. 

Bread  street,  St.  its  history  lind  description,   185. 

Milton,  John,  anecdotes  of,  203. 

Monk  General,  his  supposed  residence  disputed,  318. 

Montfitchet,  Castle  of,  its  history-,  476.  .    ,  ,  .         ., 

Mooriields,  iU  antient  and  modern  state,  29  :—;games  held  there,  i*. 

Moorgate,  acconnt  of,  previously  to  its  demolition,  43. 

More,  sir  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  424. 

N. 
Nags  head  tavern,  Cheapside,  wiecdotes  of,  425. 
Neville's  inn,  its  history,  306.  .  ^  ^    ^ 

Ncwa;ate,  description  of  the  antient  4>nson  of,    612; — of  the  |rr«- 

structure,  613..  Exhortation  to  the  cdnderaned,  ib,  n. 

.1 market,  censure  ujxHi,  564. 

Newton,  Thomas,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Bristol,  anecdotes  of.  217,  n. 
Nichblas  Colcabbey,  St.  history  and  description  of,  446. 

Olavc,  St,  the  site  of,  now  a  burial  place,  laj. 

Nichdlas  Shambles,  St.  now  Bull  head  court,  567. 
Norfolk  house.  Broken  wharf,  anecdotes  of  some  of  its  owners,  45:. 
Korthumberland  house,  Aldersgate,  the  residence  of  the  antient  eaiis,  ^-^ 
N"ye,  Philip,  anecdotes  of,  7. 

Okeborn,  prior  of,  (lis  town  residence,  478. 

Oiave  Old  Jewry,  St.  history  and  description  of,  236 ; — nianuments,:!*. 

Silver  street,  St.  account  of,  305  ;— now  a  burial  place,  ik 

Old  Change,  why  so  denominated,. 44 1. 
^-  Hall,  anecdotes  of,  143. 

Jury,  its  antient  history,  54.     See  Fratres  Saccu 

Ormonci  place,  account  of 'its  possessors,  157. 

Osyth,    St.  or  St.   Bennet    Sherehog,  its  history,    206.— Sir  Wi:  2i 

.Santre,  priest  of  this  church,  the  fn"st  victim  of  popish  persecution,  -CT ; 

^the  burial  place  of  Oliver  Cromweirs  ancestui-s,  208. 

P. 

Painter-stainers  company,  173  ;— benefactors.   174. 

.    ■    ..,   -Hall,  described,  17^2;— -pictures,   i^. 

Pancras.  St.  Sophar  lane,  its  history,  205 ;— monuments,   »^.— now  * 
burial  ground,  206. 
^  Pannier  alley,  reason  of  its  nam«,  565. 

Parish  clerks  hall  and  compaqy  ;  303  ;— their  history,  304. 

Paternoster  row,  origin  of  the  name,  361-.    /i 

PauPs  cathedral,  St.  ecclesiastical  history  of  I^ndon,  503; — focnd^i^ 
of  the  church,  504  ;— often  destroyed  by  tii-e,  505 ; — antient  sta- 
ture described,  307  ;-'list  of  personages  buried  there,  th. — expra^''^ 
ornaments.  St.  ErkennakPs  shrine,  509 ;— old  chapter  hou^,  510- 
**  Dining  with  duke  Humphrey,"  origin  of  that  proverb,  513;— profa- 
nations in  the  old  church,  ib.-Tke  present  cathedral;  514;— iHiJ^ 
factions*  toward  rebuilding  it,  ib,  n.~various  plans  projected  br 
sir  C.  Wren,  5 1 5;~his  discoveries  in  digging  the  foundation,  5 18 ;— x^ 
diftlculties,  5  Ip  ;— observations  on  the  mode  of  building,  5*20 ;— feneal 
description  of  the  fabric,  5'ii3 ;— comparative  admeasurenjent  or  ^^ 
PauPs,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  5i?t);— particular  description  «  ue 
.      church,  ib. — monuments,  531; — under  the  church;  538. 

'  . school,  St.  fovmded  bv  dean  Colet,  49C  ;-  the  dean's  own  aconrJ 

ol  its  foundation,  4^3; — Erasmus's  account,  495; — description  <M  ib« 
structure,  4yU;— list  of  eminent  schofars,  brought  up  tbcWj  41^8. 
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.^eter,  St.  Cheap^  it^  site  a  burial  ground,  422. 

the  Little,  St.  456 ;— liturgy  used  here  during  the  usurpation,  *•— f 

now  a  place  of  sepulture,  }^« 
Pitt,  Wiuiaip,  character  o^  see  Grocers  Hall, 
Plaisterers  hall  and  tympany,  303. 
Poultry  Compter,  dres^ul  state  of  the,  69 ;— the  building  described,  70. 

"        Q. 

Queenhithe,    it^  history,  175; — exactions  at,   by  Henry  III.;  176  to  " 
179; — the  largest  corn  market  of  the  metropolis,  180. 

R. 
IR^idley,  bishop,  his  excellent  letter  to  sir  Richard  iDobbs,  450,  n; 
Ringed  hall,  the  town  and  mansion  of  the  earis  of  Cornwall,  150* 
«  Roman  antiquities  found  at  Ludgate,  619. 
Rupert,  ^Prince,  his  residence,  330;— anecdotes  of  him,  i^.J 

Sadlersoompany  and  hall,  407.  '     ^  '  i 

Sandiraanians  or  Glass ites,  theirtenets/  365. 

Siimders,  Laurence,  the  martyr,  anecdotes  of,  201. 

Sautre,  Sir  William,  the  prClc^-martyr  in  England,  S07 ;  see  Si.  Osytk 

Scarborough,  sir  C hades,  anecdotes  of,  309.  ' 

Scots  church,  Ldhdon  Wall,  account  of,  44. 

Seacolelane,  its  antient  respectability,  630.  ^ 

Seceders,  tenets  of  that  sect,  157. - 

Sepulchre,  St.  history  and  description. of  the  church  of,  632; — monu- 
ments, 634; — anecdotes  of  captain  Smith,  035,  n. — 

Sessions  house,  Old  Bailey,  described,  614. 

Shaftesbury  house,  its  Wstory,^70.— General  dispensary;  accoontof,  371, 

Sheremoners  or  Sermon  lane,  its  origin,  442. 

Skinner,  Alderman,  anecdote  of,  336. 

Skinner  street,  see  Snmv  kill. 

Skinnen  company,  history  of  their  incorporation,  140: — charities.  £5. 

— Hat  139.    See  Capfed  Halt. 

Slon  college,  formerly  a  jeligious  foundation,  285 ;— the  college  founded 
by  Dr.  White,  i5. -^benefactions,  286;— library  describecT,  pictures, 
287 ;— alms  houses,  288.  ,  f  r        -» 

Smithfield,  West,  fofmeriy  the  common  place  of  execution,  instances 
of  cruelty  exercised  there,    590 ;-  Wat  Tyler  killed  here;  592^; — 

tournaments  held  .in,    ib. — always  a   coni>iderabIe   market,    593. 

Bartholemew  fair,  t^. — statue  of  bishop  Ridley  proposed  to  be  erected.  • 

Snow-hill,  o':6e  of  the  most  dangerous  entrances  tp  the  city,  028. 

Sopar  lane,  formerly  inhabited  By  pepperers,  204. 

Spalato,  M.  A.  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of,  anecdotes  of  him^  429,  n, 

Staines,  sir  William,  his  alms  houses;  366. 

Stationers  compan}%  history  of  the,  559 ;— curious  anecdote?  relating  to. 
them,  and  printing,  ih.  et  «^5.— Hall,  its  antient  iustory,  553 ;— parti- 
cularly described,  i^.rt«e7.— line  pictures,  554. 

Stephen,  St.  Coleman  street,  history  and  description  of  the  chiux:h,  46;— 
Anthony  Munday,  buried  there,  ib.  ; 

Stock  Exchange,  described,    10. — History  of  stocks,  11. 

•^ — John,  Esq.  a  benefactor  to  the  Painter's  company,  174. 

Sydney  house,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  earis  of  Leiester,  aflertrards 
of  Jonathan  Wild,  and  now  a  broker*s  shop,  615. 

T.      ' 

Tallow  Chandlers  ^companv,  13G;— hall  described,  136;— their  mono- 
poly,  ia7.  •    '    . 

—  -'- ^  Thomas 
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/ 

Thomas  the  aposlle,  St.  fonncriy  a  chantry,  its  site,  I51;--Ar  WilSatt 

Dttlebury's  doDattons,-  t^. 
Tokea  house  yard,  account  of,  48 ;-— lus^ory  oTtokens,  t^.  etteq. 
Tower,  Royal,  why  so  called,   114;— its  degradation,  115. 
Triaity  court,  Aldergate  street,  its  history,  372. 
— — — •  the  Less,  site  of,  now  covered  by  the  Lutheran  churchy  171 ; 

count  of  that  sect  of  protestants,  ib.  . 


Vedast,  St.  history  aiid  description  of,'408 ;  monuments^  410;— rectoL 

archbishop  Rotnerham. 
Vicary,  Thomas,  surgeon,  anecdotes  of,  307. 
Vintners  company^  153.— Hall  described,  153. 

W. 

Walbrook,  account  of,  WO  etseq. 

Wardn>be,  King's,  curious  anecdotes  of  the,  491 ;       ' 

Warwick  lane,  anecdotes  of,  630. 

*Watch,  city,  its  grand  cavalcade,  223. 

Watling  street,  a  Roman  way,  203 ; — its  course,  ii. 

Waxchandlers  hall  and  company,  account  of,  412 ; — ^account  of  a  feist 
held  there,  /6. 

Weavers  hall  and  company,  account  of,  27 S. 

Welby,  Henry,  the  recluse,  anecdotes  of,  317. 

West  Cheap  conduit,  its  history,  21*. 

-■■  — or  Chcapside,  originally  a  market,  210;— contrast  betirfci 

the  antient  and  pre<;ent  rents,  211; — the  resort  of  the  royal  family 
to  view  the  tournaments,  accident  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  sca^cC 
anecdote  concerning,  /i. — standard,  224 ;— cross,  225. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  anecdotes  of  him,  327. 

Whitecross  street,  its  history,  guild  of  St.  Giles  there,  stone  cross,  310. 

Wbittington^s  college,  founded  by  sir  Richard  Whittington,  1 15  ;— ordi« 
nances  of  the  charity,   116,  ci  seq. 

Wickham,  William  of,  bishop  Winchester,  anecdotes  of,  444. 

Williams,  Dr.  account  of  his  library  aind  the  ]x)rtraits  in  the  apart- 
ments, 340. 

Winchester  house,  formerly  Austin  Friars,  so  called  from  Paulet,  mar* 
quis  of  Winchester,  23 ;  see  Atuiin  Friars. 

Worcester  place,  not  the  residence  of  Tiptost,  earl  of  Worcester,  «♦ 
cording  to  Pennant,   154 ; — belonged  to  tnc  Beauchamps,  ib, 

Wriotheslcy,  sir  Thomas,  anecdotes  of,  339. 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  anecdotes  of>  538; — catalogue  of  his  worb» 
544; — ^infamous  treatment  of  him  in  his  old  age,  540. 


York^  abbots  of  St.  Mary's,  their  town  residence,  450. 


.   t^ 


iTiU^fed  by  Vv  .  dimuuru,  Ciuwu'Cuurt  r4SiDpl«-iktf. 
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